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PREFACE 


It is with great pleasure and no small relief that 
I bring out the Palghat District Gazetteer, the 9lh in 
the series of District Gazetteers of Kerala. Certain 
circumstances caused to render the compiling oi the 
Palghat District Gazetteer a time-consuming task. In 
the matter of history alone impediments unknown in 
the writing of the history of the other districts made 
themselves felt. In the case of the Gazetteers of other 
districts, the task of writing their history was made 
smooth by the abundance of reference materials. But 
the history of the royal families of Palghat district has 
not been dealt with in any Manual or Gazetteer and 
practically no good study is available on these 
dynasties. The Malabar Manual by W. Logan and the 
Malabar Gazetteers by Evans and Innes are alike in 
affording scanty material on this subject. In writing 
the history of the Pcruinpadappu Swarupam, or Venad 
or the Kolathiris or the Zamorins we have a lot of 
sources in the form of Grandhavaris, Manuals, 
Gazetteers and independent works and even travelo¬ 
gues. But Palghat has not enjoyed this good fortune. 
Neither of the above mentioned sources is of 
any use for one attempting a reconstruction of the 
history of the Palghat royal family. Even the 
Portuguese and the Dutch records that throw light on 
the dynastic history of Kerala are silent with regard 
to Palghat and its rulers. 

Under iHe circumstances, the part of this Gazetteer 
dealing with the history of the district had to be an 
original work, and the result of much painstaking 
research, and scrutiny of alt available source materials, 
scattered through several archives and private posses¬ 
sions. A good deal of basic source materials were 
collected from Tamilnadu Archives, National Archives 
of India, Ernakulam and Kozhikode Archives, Madras 
Oriental Manuscript Library and many other record 
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repositories and were profusely made use of in writ¬ 
ing the history of Nedumpurayur and Tarur swaroo- 
pams. Tellicherry Factory records, the Anjengo Con¬ 
sultations, the Dutch Records and the contemporary 
writings were consulted for this purpose. The 
Malabar Joint Commissioners’ Report of 1792-93 with 
connected papers and procedure volumes and the 
Special Commissioner’s Report supplied invaluable 
mater’ils for the present study. Similarly a number 
of Reports relating to the conditions of Malabar in 
the early decades of the 18th century written by the 
early enquirors of the English East India Company 
and their Collectors and administrators of the ceded 
territory of Malabar were also carefully studied. 
These were supplemented by contemporary writings 
like those of Francis Buchanan, a careful observer who 
visited Malabar in 1800. In writing the history of 
even the modern period original sources were relied 
on as far as possible. Secondary sources were made 
use of only when corroborated by the basic source 
materials. The dearth of materials in writing the 
history chapter was thus overcome through the tedious 
and cumbersome process of delving deep into the 
original sources that are hidden in different record 
repositories. But it gives me both happiness and relief 
in no small measure as this chapter on the history of 
the district is absolutely original and is of much use 
to the teachers and students of history. 

Despite this tremendous task, the Gazetteer could 
have been brought out much earlier as all the work 
relating to it was practically over long ago. But 
while the first draft was more or less ready, the 
Malappuram district was created, slicing off a sizable 
portion of Palghat. The Advisory Board then pointed 
out that those portions of the Gazetteer dealing with 
the areas that come under Malappuram district may 
be deleted and a new Gazetteer for the newly created 
district may be‘ compiled. The Government of Kerala 
was pleased to endorse this decision. Therefore the 
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whole draft had to be revised and rewritten. For ins¬ 
tance the section dealing with the Valluvanad dynasty, 
w'hich played a gri'at role in the Medieval politics ol 
Malabar had to be deleted so as to be incorporated in the 
Gazetteer of Malappuram District. Similarly accounts 
Cl the early Mappilla Revolts that mostly occurred m 
the areas now under Malappuram District were also 
to be taken out of this Gazetteer for the use of Malap- 
purain District Gazetteer. This was the case with 
other chapters too. When this process of pruning and 
re-shaping was completed, and the approval of the 
Central Gazetteers was obtained, the 1971 Census 
Report was published. In the light of this, fresh 
revision of the work became necessary, to make it up- 
to-date. The new statistics and data had to be 
incorporated. This was not all. The present Editor 
was appointed the Registrar of the Cochin University 
and no one was appointed in his stead. The work of 
the Gazetteers r(iCorded only little progress during 
this period of nearly two years. It was only after my 
return from the Cochin University to take charge 
once again as State Editor, that the work was finalised. 

It would not be inappropriate to point out here 
that since certain portions of the work are original, 
there is likelihood of difference of opinion on several 
points. I would like to state that new views or fresh 
opinions would be welcome. 

I would like now to place on record my deep felt 
gratitude to the members of the Advisory Board. The 
Board consisted of the following members with the 
Minister for Education as Chairman: 

.1 Editor, District Gazetteers, Ministry of 

Education, or his nominee. 

2. Dr. A. Abraham, Professor of Botany, 

University of Kerala. 

3. Sri K. V. Krishna Iyer, 20 Malavya Street, 

Ramnagar, Coimbatore-9. 
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4. Sri Elamkulam P. N. Kunjan Pillai, Sathya 

Nikethan, Thampanoor, Trivandrum. 

5. Sri K. S. Lckshmana Panicker, Professor of 

Economics, University College, Trivan¬ 
drum. 

6. Sri K. C. Peter, Professor of Economics & 

History, Mar Athanasius College, Kotha- 
mangalam. 

7. Sri Syed Mohideen Shah, Shah Manzil, 

Kurkancherry, Trichur. 

8. Dr. V. K. Sukumaran Nayar, Professor of 

Politics, University of Kerala, Trivan¬ 
drum. 

9. Sri V. T. Induchoodan, Vallathol House, 

Cheruthuruthy. 

10. Sri E. Raghava Pisharody, Deshabhimani, 

Kozhikode. 

11. Sri K. Balakrishnan, Editor, Kaumudi, 

Trivandrum. 

12. Sri K. Mohammed Ali, B.A.L.T., Gujarati 

School, Cochin. 

13. Sri P. Oosman Koya, B.A.L.T., Retired 

Headmaster, P. O. Kuttai, Via. Tirur. 

14. Sri Chirakkal T. Balakrishnan Nair, 

Chirakkal P. O. 

15. The Secretary, Education Department, Ex- 

officio Member. 

16. The Director of Archaeology, Trivandrum. 

17. Slate Editor, Kerala Gazetteers (Convener 

of the Board). 

Sri A. Sreedhara Menon, Registrar, University of 
Kerala was also nominated in January 1970 as a 
member of the Advisory Board. The Advisory Board 
for the Kerala Gazetteers was reconstituted in 1976. 
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Those experts who went through the respective 
chapters and gave valuabh' suggestions also deserve 
my thanks. 

TKe account on Fauna was compiled and supplied 
by the late Dr. A. P. Mathew. Mrs. Malathy Raghavan, 
Department of Botany. N.S.S. College for Women, 
Karamana, Trivandrum supplied the section on Flora. 
Sri U. Jamal Mohammed, Principal, Government Arts 
College, Karoor, Tamilnad, perused the section on 
Geography and offered valuable comments. Materials 
for the sections Geology and Climate were given by the 
Geological Survey of India and Metcrological Depart¬ 
ment of India, respectively. The two outline maps 
for the volume were prepared by tKe Department of 
Survey, Kerala State. 

The members of the Advisory Board, who scruti¬ 
nised various chapters or portions of this volume, 
the District Collector, Palghat, Tahsildars of the taluks 
of the District and other District Officers who supplied 
a lot of materials about the different aspects of the 
District also deserve special mention. I am thankful 
to Professor Mary S. David who took the trouble to 
go through the entire manuscript and make necessary 
corrections. Sri V. Bhaskaran Nair, Additional 
Secretary, Higher Education, who was in charge of 
this Department after I had left the department for 
taking up the post of Registrar of Cochin University 
and rendered valuable service is to be specially remem¬ 
bered with sincere thanks. 

I gratefully acknowledge the unstinted co¬ 
operation and support that I have received from my 
staff in the department. Sri K. K. RamacKandran Nair, 
Research Assistant who helped me, and compiled 
certain chapters deserves special mention. Sri 
V. A. Abdul Khader who joined the department as 
Translator and was later appointed as Sub Editor has 
also been most co-operative. Sri N. Raghavan who 
was more than a Stenographer has been most helpful 
in many ways. Sri P. BalakrisKnan Nair, Smt. 
P. Sulochana Bai and Sri P. Thomas, U. D. Typists, 
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Sri K. Balakrishnan Achary, U. D. Clerk, must all be 
remembered with deep gratitude for the readiness they 
showed to work even after office hours. I must 
remember Sri M. Abdul Rahiman and Smt. 
S. Radhamma, Typists and Sri M. Kochahammed 
Pillai, Peon wHo were here at the time of the compi¬ 
lation of this work, though they were subsequently 
transferred. I must mention my gratitude to Sri 
K. Janardhanan and Sri M. K. Sankaranarayanan, 
Peons of this Department who were always ready to 
be of service. 

I will be failing in my duty if I do not express my 
thanks to Dr. P. N. Chopra, M.A., Ph.D., Editor, District 
Gazetteers, Ministry of Education, New Delhi and the 
staff of the Central Gazetteers Unit, Union Mini.stry of 
Education, New Delhi for their effective role in plan¬ 
ning and co-ordinating the work of the preparation 
of the District Gazetteers. The Unit scrutinised the 
draft of this volume with great care and several help¬ 
ful suggestions with a view to improving the quality 
and standard of the publication. It may also be 
mentioned here that a portion of the expenditure 
incurred on the compilation and printing of the 
Gazetteer is being met by the Government of India. 

Finally I may thank Sri P. Kurien John, the 
Superintendent of Government Presses, Trivandrum 
and Sri P. I. Joseph, Deputy Superinicndent and his 
staff of the Government Press, Ernakulam for taking 
up the work of printing and completing the volume 
with promptitude. 


Trivandrum-10, 

1—8—1976. 

Dr. C. K. KAREEM, 
State Editor, Kerala Gazetteers 



PALGHAT DISTRia GAZETTEER 

CHAPTER I 
GENERAL 

Origin of the name Palghat: 

Different versions are given as to the origin of the name 
Palghat. It is said that the name derived from the traditional 
Tamil classifications of land on the basis of soil formations 
and physical features. The forest regions were called 'KurinjV. 
The regions covered by bushes and hilly jungles were classi¬ 
fied as 'MullaV. Places which "were for the most part desert 
regions hardly fit for raising food crops and were in many 
places barren and rocky were called the 'Pala or Palai'. The 
cultivated area was named 'Marutham’ land and the coastal 
tracts were called the 'NeytaV lands”('). The presumption of a 
section of scholars therefore is that the name Palghat origina¬ 
ted from the physiographic term 'Pala or Palai’ that denotes 
the barren and rocky regions combined with the word 'kadu' 
or forest, meaning thereby the land covered by rocky regions 
and forests. 

Considering the fertile plains of the district and other 
physical features of the place, it seem.s that Palghat can never 
come under the traditional ciassificathm of ‘Pala’ region. 

A more sensible argument is that the whole of Palghat 
and its suburbs were once covered by thick forests of Pala 
(Alsteria Scholaris) trees; hence the words pala + kadu, came 
to be known as Palakkad or Palghat. In the East India 
Company’s correspondence the place is called by the name 
PalghfLtcherry . This is identified with the modern Palghat 
town with its Mysorean fort. 

In the East India Company’s records and in the references 
made by Buchanan and others, mention is made of a Jainese 
temple. They refer to this place as Palghat (2). This impor¬ 
tant Jainese temple that has stood the ravages of time is 
situated near modern Palghat town. Perhaps it is one of 
the few remaining Jainese temples of Kerala. It is not out 
of place to presume that the name 'Palighaf might have origi¬ 
nated from the Jainese settlement qf this area and from their 

(1) Komattil Achutha Menon ; Ancient Kerala, p. 16. 

(2) Francis Buchanan: A Journey from Madras, through the countries 

of Mysore, Carnatic and Malabar, Vol. II, p. 447. 
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traditions and language Pali. Probably 'Palighaf might be 
spelt to denote the 'ghat’ or place where the language 'Pali’ 
was spoken(3). Any how no authentic record is forthcoming 
to say clearly the derivation of the name Palghat, 

Location, General Boundaries: 

Palghat district is located between north latitude 10° 20' 
and 11° 14' and east longitude 76° 02' and 76° 54'. The district 
is bounded by Malappuram and Nilgiri districts on the north, 
Coimbatore district on the east, Trichur di.strict on the south 
and Malappuram and Trichur districts on the west. 

Area and Population: 

With an area of 4,400 sq. km. this district ranks fourth in 
the State in regard to area. Taluk-wise area (Table-A) and 
population (Table-B) are given below; 

TABLE A 


Distribution of area by taluks 


Taluks 

Total ar(a 
in sq. km. 

Rural 

Urban 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Ottapalam 

844-3 

798-3 

47-5 

Mannarghat 

1,099-6 

1,092-0 

7-6 

Palghat 

720-3 

689-7 

30-6 

Chittur 

1,155-1 

1,124-5 

30-6 

Alathur 

569-0 

TABLE B 

569-0 

Nil 

Distribution of population 

by taluks 


Taluk 

Rural 

Urban 

Population 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Palghat District 

.. 1,471,263 

214,079 

1,685,342 

Mannarghat 

171,999 

12,-580 

184,579 

Ottapalam 

464,755 

57,272 

522,027 

Palghat 

266,181 

102,820 

369,001 

Alathur 

295,762 

Nil 

295,762 

Chittur 

272,566 

41,407 

313,973 


^3) In an article published in the Mathrubhoomi Weekly dated October 
29, 1967, Sri K. V. Krishna lyyer presumes that the name Palghat 
might have derived from the word Parakkad (Para—granite stone 
and kadu—forest). 
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The total population of the district according to the Cen¬ 
sus of 1971 is 1,685,342. Palghat occupies the last position 
in regard to population among the districts of the State. The 
proportion of population to the State total is 7.88. Density 
qf population per sq. km. in this district is only 383’^. Ano¬ 
ther feature in the distribution of population according to sex 
is that the percentage of females is higher than that of the 
males. The number of females per 1,000 males is 1,056. Total 
male members are 819,571 (48.63) whereas the number of 
females is 865,771 (51.37 per cent). 


History of the district as an administrative unit: 

The history of the Palghat district as a distinct admini¬ 
strative unit dates back to January 1, 1957. When the States 
of Indian Union were fqrmed on linguistic basis under the 
States Reorganisation Act of 1956 (Central Act 37 of 1956), the 
erstwhile Malabar district was separated from the Madras 
State and integrated with the Travancore-Cochin State to 
form the new linguistic State of Kerala. But due to the un¬ 
wieldy nature of the district the Malabar district was trifur¬ 
cated into the revenue districts of Cannanore, Kozhikode and 
Palghat (“*), for administrative convenience. Again a new dis¬ 
trict—Malappuram—was formed on June 16, 1969 taking its 
areas from Kozhikode and Palghat districts. Palghat district 
had also undergone changes in jurisdiction since 1961. The 
old Perintalmanna taluk was bifurcated into Perintalmanna 
and Mannarghat taluks. Similarly the Ponnani taluk of 1961 
was trifurcated and portions were added to Chavakkad and 
Ottapalam taluks while the remaining portion continued as 
Ponnani taluk. The newly formed Ponnani and Perintalmanna 
taluks were transferred to Malappuram district. At presen': 
the district consists of Ottapalam, Mannarghat, Palghat, Chittur 
and Alathur taluks. As on April 1, 1971 the population of 
the district is 1,685,342 as against 1,369,500 in 1961.t All 
the taluks of the di.strict except Mannarghat taluk have lower 
growth rates than the State average of 26.29 per cent. Mannar¬ 
ghat, the hilly taluk, has recorded the highest growth rate in 
the district with 39.79 per cent while the lowest rank relates 
to Chittur taluk with 15.32 per cent. Ottapalam has the 
highest .sex-ralio. The lowest sex-ratio is in the Mannarghat 
taluk. 


* The density of population has increased from 311 persons per sq, km. 
in 1961 to 383 persons in 1971. 

(-I) Vide Notification SRN,3-29174/56 dated 19th December 1956, 
t The percentage decade variation of the district is 23.06. 

3/ll~la 
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Administrative subdivisions: 

The Palghat district thus formed consists of two admini¬ 
strative divisions namely Palghat and Ottapalam divisions. 
Palghat division contains three taluks, Palghat, Chittur and 
Alathur while Ottapalam and Mannarghat taluks constitute the 
Ottapalam division, Palghat and Ottapalam are the headquar¬ 
ters of these divisions. 

Palghat taluk: 

This taluk is comprised of three revenue firkas viz., Palghat 
town, Elappully and Parli. After reorganisation of villages 
in September 1961 certain villages were grouped together. At 
present there are only 29 villages. 

It is bounded on the north by Mannarghat taluk and 
Coimbatore district, on the east by Coimbatore district ' and 
Chittur taluk, on the south by Chittur and Alathur taluks 
and on the west by Ottapalam taluk. 

Alathur taluk: 

Palghat taluk in the north, Trichur district in the south, 
Chittur taluk in the east and Trichur district in the west are 
the boundaries of Alathur taluk. 

The taluk consists of two revenue tirkas: Alathur and 
Coyalmannam with 29 villages. 

Chittur taluk: 

The present Chittur taluk includes the villages of Kollen- 
gode firka which were included in the old Palghat taluk. 
There are 4 revenue firkas in the taluk, viz., Chittur, Nemmara, 
Kollengode and Kozhinjampara, with 34 villages. The bounda¬ 
ries of the taluk are as follows;— 

North—Palghat and Alathur taluks. 

East—Coimbatore district. 

South—Trichur district. 

West—Alathur taluk. 

Mannarghat taluk: 

This taluk is situated in the north-western part of the 
Palghat district. There are two revenue firkas—Mannarghat 
and Attapady—with 19 villages. The following are the boun¬ 
daries of the taluk:’— 

North—Nilgiri district of Tamilnad and Ernad taluk of 
Malappuram district. 
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East —Coimbatore district of Tamilnad. 
South—Ottapalam and Palghat taluks. 
West—Malappuram district. 


Ottapalam taluk: 

This taluk is situated on the western end of Palghat dis¬ 
trict. It consists of four firkas and 41 villages. The following 
are the boundaries :— 

East—Palghat taluk. 

South—Bharathapuzha. 

West—Malappuram district. 

N orth—Thoothapuzha. 


The taluk-wise list of firkas is given below: 


Taluk 


Firka 


1. Palghat 

2. Chittur 


3. Alathur 

4. Mannarghat 

5. Ottapalam 


1. Parli 

2. Town Firka 

3. Elappully 

1. Kozhinjampara 

2. Chittur 

3. Nemmara 

4. Kollengode. 

1. Alathur 

2. Coyalmannam 

1. Mannarghat 

2, Attappady 

1. Ottapalam 

2. Pattambi 

3. Sreekrishnapuram 

4. Trithala 


These firkas were divided into villages and desoms. When 
group villages were formed division of villages into desoms 
was left out. There were more than one desom in a village. 
Now the firkas are divided into villages only. A table show¬ 
ing the different villages in the firkas is given in Appendix I. 

Natural divisions: 

On the basis of physical features, the district can be divi¬ 
ded into two major natural divisions, midland and highland. 
The midland region includes the low laterite downs of the 
district having a height between 7.62 metres to 76.2 metres. 
The highland region lies beyond 76.2 metres above sea level. 
A unique feature of the highland is the great Palghat gap. 
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Here by whatever great natural agency the break occurred, 
the mountains appear thrown back and heaped up as if some 
overwhelming deluge had burst through sweeping them to left 
and right The gap is a complete opening having a width 
of about 32,2 km. During January and April every year hot 
land-wind rushes from the east into the district through this 
gap. 

The number of villages and towns lying in the natural 
divisions of each taluk with their area are given below; 


Taluks by natu.ral divisions 





Area in ,sq. km. 

and number ol 


Taluk 


Villages lying in 

Towns lying in 



High- 

Mid- 

Low- 

High- 

Mid- 

Lorv- 



land 

land 

land 

land 

land 

land 

1 


2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

Alalliur 

No. .. 

i:. 

14 


, , 


. . 


Area .. 

290-99 

263-24 



, , 

> • 

Chittur 

N'o. .. 

18 

16 

. > 


2 

, , 


Area .. 

914 41 

210-05 



30-61 


Ottapalaiii 

No. .. 

, , 

41 



3 



Area .. 


620-82 



32-09 


Palghat 

No. .. 

24 

5 

_ 

i 



Mannarghat 

Area .. 

617-72 

74-07 

* • 

28-23 

. . 


No. 

10 

9 


, • 

, , 


Area .. 

916-36 

383-55 

.. 





Out of the 152 villages of the district, 85 villages come 
under the midland area and 67 villages under the highland 
area. 


Hills : 

The mountains forming the Westei’n ghats ranging from 
914 to 2,132.7 metres above sea level are spread over all the 
taluks. Mannarghat and Chittur taluks have unsurveyed hills. 
The highest peak of this district is Anginada peak. The impor¬ 
tant mountains in this district are given below, in their order 
of heights (1) Anginada peak (2386.14 metres), (2) Karimala 
(1998,0 metres), (3) Nellikotta or Padagiri (1585.08 metres), 
(4) Karimalagopuram (1439.67 metres), (5) Kalladikode (about 
1219 metres), (6) Vellachimudi (about 1219 metres), (7) Valiya- 
vana ridge (about 1219 metres), (8) Myanmudi (about 1219 


(5) w, Logan, Malabar Manual, p. 3. 
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metres), (9) Valvachan (about 1219 metres), (10) Mulankunnu 
(about 1219 metres), (11) Kavayali (about 1219 metres), (12) 
Vimpalakavala (about 1219 metres), (13) Pannimudi (about 
1219 metres), (14) Sheruneli (about 914 metres), (15) Valiyala- 
vara (about 914 metres), (16) Tothivara (about 914 metres). 

Plateaus, plains, variation in sea level, etc.: 

There is no plateau in this district. Much of the area of 
this district is moie or less plains with a few hillocks scattered 
here and there. The plains are fertile for cultivation and are 
so productive that the district is considered as the granary 
of Kerala. 

Kivers : 

Tlie river system of this district has much to do with its 
development. The main rivers that flow through the di.strict 
are the Bharathapuzha, the Bhavani and the Siruvani. 

Bharathapuzha or Fonnani River: 

The 'Nila nathi’ otherwise known as Bharathapuzha is 
the longest of all the rivers in Kerala, that flow into the 
Arabian Sea. It is also called Ponnani river. It is too shallow 
and rocky for water-tran.sport. From the commercial point 
of view this river, therefore, deserves only very little import¬ 
ance. The main stream is about two hundred and fifty one 
kilometres long. It originates from Anamalai hills at about 
610.26 metres above M. S. L. (*’) and flows through the Pollachi 
taluk of the neighbouring Coimbatore district of Tamilnad and 
through Palghat and Ottapalam taluks of the Palghat district. 
It also waters the Ponnani taluk of Malappuram district. Its 
drainage area among the mountains exposed to the full force 
of the south-west monsoon is probably not so great and is 
certainly not so constant as that discharged either by the 
Valarpattanam river of Cannanore district or by the Beypore 
river of Kozhikode district. During the hot weather the wide 
sandy bed of the river is almost dry except for a few miles 
from its mouth. In the rainy season it admits laden boats to 
travel a considerable distance. 

The important tributaries of Bharathapuzha are, (1) 
Gayatripuzha, (2) Kannadi river, (3) Korayar and (4) Thutha- 
puzha. Gayatri river is formed by the five tributaries, viz., 
Mangalam, Aylurpuzha, Chcrukunnapuzha, Vandazhipuzha and 
Meenkara river. It traverses through Alathur and Chittur 
taluks. 

(6) Water Resources of Kerala—An Advance Report, 1958, p. 110 

M. S. L. — Mean Sea Level. 
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The Kannadi river otherwise known as Chittuipuzha or 
Amaravathi river originates from the north-westei’n extremi¬ 
ty of Anamalai hills. It is formed by the three small streams 
known as Palai, Aylar and Uppar. In Palghat taluk the 
Korayar, the Kalpathipuzha locally known as Nilanadi and 
Pannadi river joins the main stream at Parli. Kulp<ithipuzha 
an important tributary is formed by the confluence of four 
tributaries viz., Kami river, Varattar, Walayar and Malam- 
puzha. The Kami and Varattar rivers having their origin in 
Anamalai join with Walayar near Thampalam and take the 
name Korayar. The Malampuzha joins this river 4.830 km. 
downstream of Malampuzha dam and known by the name 
Kalpathipuzha. During its course the Bharathapuzha traver¬ 
ses through all the taluks of the district and discharges itself 
into the sea at the port of Ponnani in the Malappuram dis¬ 
trict. The following irrigation projects Iiave been taken up 
in this river basin—Malampuzha, Walayar, Mangalam, Meen- 
kara, Cheerakuzhi, Pothundy and Kanhirapuzha. 

The Bhavani River: 

The Bhavani river .springs fiorn the Kundah mounlains 
near Kudikadubetta, in the Nilgiris. Before it enters into 
Kerala, Bhavani is fed by two streamlets just 9.660 km. away 
from its starting point. These are in Tamilnad. About 
18.510 km. from its entry into Kerala, it takes a right-angled 
turn, and flows thereafter more or less in a north-easterly 
direction draining along its course a few more tributaries until 
it passes beyond the Kerala borders(^). Thus it takes a circui¬ 
tous course through the Attapady valley. 

The catchment area of the Bhavani river in Kerala comes 
to 569.8 sq. km. yielding an annual run off of 764,640,000 
cubic metres. The rainfall in the region covered by the upper 
catchment of this river is roughly estimated at about 2.84 
metres based on the known rainfall at Mannarghat. 

Siruvani river that originates from the Attapady hills joins 
the Bhavani river at the boundary of Coimbatore district in 
Tamilnad. At Padur, Bhavani river receives the waters of the 
Varagar, another river which cascades down from the Nilgiris. 

The public works department in their report on The Water 
Resources of Kerala suggested in 1958 to construct a reservoir 
at Stramankandi for storing water from this river and delivering 
the same into an area where there is plenty of scope for irri¬ 
gation and allied uses. They also pointed out that this is a 

(7) Water Resources of Kerala—An Advance Report, 1058, p. 218. 
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fit scheme for combining hydro-electric and irrigation develop¬ 
ment. If this scheme is worked out there is no doubt that 
the portion of the river within the State which is upstream 
can be utilised for the boosting up of our agricultural and 
power productions. 

The Siruvani River: 

The Siruvani river was coirsidered as a tributary of Bhavani 
river by Logan, Innes and others. It was due to the fact that 
the river feeds the Bhavani and joins with her at Kootampatty, 
in the State boundary. In fact Siruvani river is an inde¬ 
pendent main stream till it joins with Bhavani near the borders 
of Kerala. As far as the Palghat district and for that matter, 
Kerala as a whole is concerned the Siruvani river, that flows 
through the places of the State has no other confluence till it 
crosses the frontiers of Kerala. Further the river takes its 
origin from the Attapady hills in the Palghat district. It flows 
into a deep and legendary lake called Muttikulam at an eleva¬ 
tion of about 1219 metres above sea level. At Muttikulam a 
diversion work takes off water fc>r the drinking purposes of 
the Coimbatore municipality about 45.1 km. away, traversing 
the ridge through a tunnel. 

Sea-coast; 

With the formation of the Malappuram district, Ponnani 
taluk of the former Palghat district has been transferred, leav¬ 
ing the modern district of Palghat with no sea-coast. With 
Idikki district, Palghat also shares the rare phenomenon of 
having no coast-line. 

Lukes and Backwaters : 

One of the important features of the natural 
division of Palghat district is the absence of 
lowland. It was only the Ponnani taluk of the former district 
that contained extensive lowland area. As a result of it 
there are a number of lakes and backwaters in this place. 
When it has been transferred to the newly formed Malappuram 
district, Palghat is left without any important lakes or back¬ 
waters. 

Springs: 

Springs are generally rare in this district. A few of them 
that exist here tell stories of their mythical origin. For 
example there is a spring in the Thenari village of Palghat 
taluk formerly known as Rameswaram Tirtham now called 
by the name Thenari Tirtham. People believe that it was 
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created by Sree Rama by an arrow shot into the ground. It 
was to obtain a spring of Ganga water for the use of Lakshmana 
who had committed a sin by thinking of throwing away the 
bows and arrows that he was carrying and was advised by the 
Rishies to take a bath in the Ganga, to expiate the sin. The 
story goes on to say that it was created during the time of 
their weary wandering towards Lanka (Ceylon) in search of 
Sita. The importance of this spring is that v;ater remains 
more or less at the same level in all seasons. 

There is a small tank in the tail end of the spring. This 
is also venerated by the people as having been created by 
Brahma, who made a pit to offer sacrifices. The tank i.s known 
as Brahmakundam. 

In the Alathur hill, there is a large cave with a natural 
spring higher up. This spring has a perennial flow. In 
Chittur taluk, near the Vishnu Temple in Kachamkuridii 
there are two small springs called Govinda Tirtham and 
Sitakundu. The orgin of Govinda Tirtham is ascribed to 
Devendra. The Sitakundu is believed to have been created 
by Sita, the mythical heroine of Ramayana for the purpose 
of bathing. These two springs are held in high veneration 
by the local people. 

Tanks: 

As for tanks, there are large numbers of them all over 
the district which arc used for drinking, bathing and irri¬ 
gation purposes. According to a recent estimate there are 99 
such tanks in the district. 

No statistics are available about underground water 
resources of the district. However in almost all areas water 
is available in wells and tanks in all seasons. 


CLIMATE" 

The district has a tropical climate, with an oppressive 
hot season and plentiful and fairly assured seasonal rainfall. 
The hot season from March to May is followed by the south¬ 
west monsoon season from June to September. October and 
November form the post-monsoon or retreating monsoon 
season. The period from December to February is the north¬ 
east monsoon season, although the rains stop by the end of 
December and the rest of the period is generally dry. 


* This is supplied by the Meteorological Department of India, Poona. 
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Rainfall: 

Records of rainfall in the district are available for periods 
ranging from 55 to 91 years. Tables 1 and 2 given in 
Appendix II show the rainfall at the vaiious stations and for the 
district as a whole. The average annual rainfall decreases 
from the west towards the east, varying from 2890 mm. at 
Mannarghat on the west to 1794.1 mm. at Chittur near the 
south-eastern border. The south-west monsoon generally sets 
in during the last week of May. The rainfall during the 
south-west monsoon months June to September, constitutes 
about 70 per cent of the annual rainfall. The rainfall in the 
first month of the monsoon is heavy and is heavier still in 
the second and thereafter the rainfall decreases. During 
October, there is again an increase in the rainfall amount. 
The rainfall, in April, May and October is mostly thunder¬ 
showers. The variation in the rainfall fiom year to year is 
not large. In the fifty year period 1901 to 1950, the highest 
annual rainfall amounting to 157 per cent of the normal 
occurred in 1924, while 1928 was the year with the lov/est 
rainfall, which was only 76 per cent of the normal. In the 
same fifty year period, the rainfall was less than 80 per cent 
of the normal in only five years and out of these two years 
were consecutive. At three of the stations, two consecutive 
years of such low rainfall have' occurred on Iwo occasions in 
the fifty year period. It will be seen from table 2 that 
the rainfall in the district was between 1900 and 2900 mm. in 
46 years out of fifty. 

On an average there are 111 rainy days (i.e., days with 
rainfall of 2.5 mm.—10 cm.—or more) in a year in the 
district. This number varies from 122 at Mannarghat to 93 
at Chittur. \ 

The heaviest rainfall in 24 hours, recorded at any station 
in the district, was 415.0 mm. at Ottapalam on May 28, 1941. 

Temperature: 

The only meteorological observatory in the district is at 
Palghat. The records of temperature and other meteorological 
elements at this station may be taken as representative of the 
conditions in the district. (Temperature begins increasing after 
February. March is the nottest month with the mean daily 
maximum temperature at 37.1°C > (98.8'’F) and the mean daily 
minimum at 24.6°C (76.3°F). The weather is oppressive 

throughout the hot season particularly in the interior of the 
district. Afternoon thunder-storms, common in April and May, 
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bring a little relief to the sultry weather. The maximum 
temperature may go up to 41°C (105.8“F) on some days. With 
the onset of the south-west monsoon towards the end of May, 
the weather becomes appreciably cooler. After the with¬ 
drawal of the monsoon by the end of September, temperature, 
particularly in day time, increases. 

The highest maximum temperature recorded at Palghat 
was 41.7‘’C (IOV.TF) on April 26, 1950 and the lowest minimum 
temperature was 15.6'C (61.1‘^F) on January 29, 1946. 

Humidity: 

The air is highly humid throughout the year, the relative 
humidity being generally over 70 per cent. But in the interior 
regions, the afternoon relative humidity in the period Decem¬ 
ber to March are less than 50 per cent. 

Cloudiness : 

Skies are heavily clouded or overcast in the south-west 
monsoon season. In May and during the period October to 
November the skies are in general moderately to heavily 
clouded. In the other months, skies are clear or lightly clouded 
generally. 

Winds: 

Winds are generally light to moderate with some 
strengthening in the south-west monsoon season. In the period 
January to May winds strengthen in the afternoons. Winds 
blow mainly from the west or north-west during the south¬ 
west monsoon season. As the south-west monsoon advances 
nearer to the funnel of the Palghat gap, its velocity increases, 
and furious gusts sweep the rain along almost parallel with 
the ground'. In September the current grows weak, and 
from October onwards, growing strqnger as the weather gets 
hotter, landwinds blow at night and in the mornings. In the 
forenoon there is a lull, and about 2 p.m. with the punctuality 
almost of clockwork, cool breezes spring up to supply the 
place of the atmosphere rarefied by the heaf. The land winds 
are most unpleasant and dangerous both to man and beast. 
In the Palghat taluk especially during February, March and 
April a hot wind rushes in from the burning plains of 
Coimbatore, and dries up every green thing for miles around. 
The value of the south-west monsoon to western navigation 
was discovered as early as the beginning of the Christian Era 
by Hippalus the pilot(®); but scientific opinion is still divided 

(8) See the Periplus Maris Erythrean Sea—M’Crindle’s Translation. 
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whether It is merely drawn from a reservoir of air over the 
equatorial zone fed by the south-east trades, or whether it is 
the trade wind itself deflected by the specific gravity of the 
air and by the physiographic features of the region over which 
it blows(®). In the other seasons north-easterly or easterly 
winds are common in the mornings, while in the afternoons 
winds blow from directions between south-west and north¬ 
west. 

Special weather phenomena: 

Thunder-storms occur in the summer, post-monsoon and 
early north-east monsoon sea.sons. Even in the south-west 
monsoon months, rain is sometimes accompanied with thunder. 
In association with some storms in the Arabian Sea in May 
and June and to a greater extent in the post monsoon months, 
the district experiences heavy rain and winds. 

Tables 3, 4 & 5 give the temperature and humidity, mean 
wind speed and the frequency of special weather phenomena 
respectively for Palghat. 

♦Geology: 

The entire district can be divided physiographically into 
the following regions :— 

1. Undulating region (Western part of the plateau) 

2. Gorge region (Central part of the plateau) 

3. Plain at the foot of the ghats. 

The greater part of the district is covered by the Archa¬ 
ean rocks, while the north-western part of the district is 
covered by residual laterite. 

The geological succession is given below; 

Recent Residual laterite 

r Dykes 

Archaean Charnockite 

L Gneiss 

GNEISS 

The major rock type within the Archaean is the biotite- 
granite-gneiss. The rock consists essentially of quartz and 
felspar with variable amounts of biotite (black mica). At 
places it has a banded appearance and has been called 

(9) SiH! Dallas’ Winds an^ Monsoons of the Arabian Sea and Indian 
Ocean. -> ■ "i 

♦ This secti 9 n is supplied by the Geological Survey of India, Calcutta. 
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"Granite Gneiss.” Garnet is also found associated with the 
rock in certain localities. The biotite granite is a grey or 
whitish rock and is medium or coarse grained. Hornblende 
is also noticed as an additional accessory mineral within 
the biotite gneiss in certain areas. 

Numerous hillocks of porphyritic biotite and hornblende 
granite occur within the district. Major part of the Chittur 
taluk is underlain by nearly the same rock type. Besides, 
some occurrences of hypersthene granite (or gneiss) are noted. 
Sometimes the granite gneisses carry basic inclusions which 
consist mostly of hornblende and hypersthene with or without 
augite. 

Light grey biotite gneiss is found in the vicinity of 
Olavakkode (10'" 48': 76'" 39') near the Malampuzha dam site. 
Similar rock.s are seen in the Meenkarai area near Muvalan- 
bupundur (10'" 37' : 76"" 49'). At the Sholayar dam site area 
(10'" 19' ; 76° 54'), streaky biotite gneisses are seen. 

Hornblende—biotite gneiss is seen in the Chittur taluk 
near Tattamangalam (10° 41' : 76° 43'). These rocks are also 
seen near Vembarai (10° 39' : 76° 47'); near Walayar railway 
station in Palghat taluk. 

Grey granitic gneiss (with biotite) constitutes the major 
rock type in the Mangalam dam site area near Palghat. This 
rock type is also met with in the Sholayar valley. 

Grey, Porphyritic gneiss has been founded at Meenakshi- 
puram (10° 38' : 76° 52'), Chittur taluk. 

Calc-granulite pockets have been noticed in the Upper 
Sholayar area. 

Charnockite; 

The rocks are characterised by the presence of hypers¬ 
thene, bluish grey quartz and felspar. They are found in 
the acid and intermediate rocks imparting to them a dark, 
blue, grey-greasy appearance, 

This rock typ • is of common occurrence in the entire 
Palghat taluk. Occurrences of Charnockite have been noted 
in the Mangalam dam site area, near Palghat. Other expo¬ 
sures are met with near Walayar in Palghat taluk. At 
Oorukumbankutty (10° 23' : 76° 40') Charnockite rock has 
also been noticed. Near Athikod (10° 45' : 76° 49'), Chittur 
taluk, Charnockite is seen. 

Dykes: 

The dolerite dykes noticed in the Palghat district contain 
basic or intermediate felspars together with orthopyroxenes 
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as essential minerals. They also show ophitic texture. A 
dolerite dyke varying in width from 5.48 to 6.09 metres is 
met with in the Mangalam dam site area, Palghat taluk. 
This dyke shows considerable alternations and also shearing. 

Just south of Pandalar hill as far as Ottapalam (10° 46': 
76° 23') is a dyke which is composed of felspars, hornblende 
and abundant magnetite. At places it assumes a felsitic tex¬ 
ture. An intrusive sheet of felsitic rock with considerable 
thickness has also been recorded in the southern slope of the 
ridge running eastward from Purrumala peak, north of 
Mannarghat'(10° 59' : 76° 28'). 

Good exposures of pegmatites are seer cn the Manniode 
(10° 39' : 76° 41')—Meenakshipuram road. At Shemally 
(10° 32' : 76° 40'), the pegmatite is found to carry quartz 
felspar and some magnetite, etc. No mica is reported. 
Pegmatites are also seen near Moolathura, Chittur taluk. 
Occurrences of two fairly large pegmatite veins have been 
reported near the Herbert Bridge, near Valiavallampathy, 
Chittur taluk. No mica is found here. The strike of the 
pegmatite veins is NW-SE. Pegmatites, sometimes sheared 
are also seen in the Palghat taluk in the vicinity of Walayar. 

Laterite: 

Laterite is found, almost extensively forming low flat 
topped ridges and hills, covering the gneisses found between 
the ghats and the Arabian sea. 

ECONOMIC GEOLOGY 

Limestone: 

In the Chittur taluk, important deposits of Kankar occur 
in Valiavallampathy, Ozhalapathy along the Varattar river 
near Attapady, also on the Korayar near Eruthempathy, etc. 
The average thickness is reckoned at 6.096 metres and the 
total extent about 2,500 acres (1011.712 hectares). 

Road Metal: 

The granite gneiss, however, are excellent as construction 
material and are widely used as road metal. Some notable 
quarry site are as follows:— 

Vicinity of the new Chittur College, 

J mile (1.215 km.) S.W. of Tattamangalam Rest House, 
f mile (1.215 km.) West of Meenakshipuram, 
i mile (0.6 km.) North of Kozhinjampara Rest House, 
Ij mile (2.42 km.) S.W. of Kozhinjampara. 
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Ground'water Resources: 

In the Chittur taluk, storage of water is mainly confined 
to the top weathered horizon in the bed rock. Therefore 
shallow wells dug to the undecomposed bed rock will pro¬ 
vide adequate supply of water for domestic requirements. 
The water table elsewhere in the taluk is at a greater depth. 
At times, it is as deep as 12.192 metres as in the vicinity of 
Meenakshipuram. But this appears to be mainly due to the 
higher^ elevation of the places above the main drainage. It 
is suggested that indiscriminate deepening of the well may 
not increase the water supply in the terrain unless they are 
located on bed rocks which are decomposed or fractured or 
heavily jointed. 


FAUNA* 

The Palghat District with mountains, forests, and fertile 
valleys with rivers and mountain streams, offers a rich fauna 
mostly characteristic of Malabar. But due to the free com¬ 
munication with southern Deccan on the east by mountain 
passes a few types of the latter region also are met with. 
Separated from Malappuram District it is a completely 
isolated "inland” district comparable to Kottayam District but 
the latter has the vast lake system in compensation. Its 
mountain fauna however has attracted the attention of 
naturalists and sportsmen from early times. 

Since the typical Kerala fauna has already been dealt 
with in detail with reference to the various districts previously 
described, it would be only necessary to mention the types 
giving description where needed. 

The Mammals are represented by Primates, Carnivora, 
Ungulata, Proboscidea, Insectivora and Rodentia. 

Primates are represented by the monkeys, langurs and 
loris. Familiar examples are— 

1. Macaca Madiata —the Bonnet Monkey (Mai. Vella- 
korangu)—the commonest monkey in the lowlands and 
jungles. It is tamed and often carried about by wandering 
pedlers to help in begging. 

2. Macaca silenus —the Lion tailed Monkey (Mai. 
Nellakorangu or Chingalam)—distinguished from all other 
monkeys by the mane of long hairs around the face and a 

• This portion on fauna was .supplied by Dr. A. P. Mathew, 
Retired Professor of Zoology. 
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tuft at the tip of the tail. They are conflned to the forests 
of the western ghats and live among the thick vegetation. 

3. Langurs—Preshyiis (Kasl) Johni (Mai. Karim- 
korangu). These are monkey-like but distinguished from them 
by a more slim build with longer legs and hands and absence 
of cheek pouches. They live in the dense forests and more 
about in small troops of five to ten individuals. 

4. The slender loris—Loris tardigradus (Mai. Kutti- 
themangu). This is a much smaller animal than the monkeys 
and differs from them in the absence of the tail. It is of shy 
and retiring habits ; it sleeps during the day hidden among the 
foliage and so it is not frequently met with, though it is not 
confined to dense forests. Superstition credits this weird 
creature, its blood and fur with remarkable curative pro¬ 
perties against all incurable diseases and they are frequently 
exhibited by quack medicine vendors all over the country. 

The Carnivora. These are the beasts of prey and include 
the cat tribe and the dog tribe both of which are well 
represented. They are mostly nocturnal and the larger ones 
especially are true forest dwells. 

A. The Cat Tribe : 

1. Panthera tigris —the Tiger (Mai. Kaduva, Puli, Varayan 
Puli). Once found all over the mountain ranges and forests 
but now appear very rare. 

2. Panthera pardus —the Leopard (Pullipuli) smaller than 
the previous but more common. Occasionally they wander 
near human habitations in forest areas, and attack cattle. 
They are expert climbers of trees and have the habit of 
basking in the morning sunshine. Variations in colour pattern, 
especially black fur and disappearance of the spots occurs 
occasionally producing the black panthers (Karimpuli) 
recorded mostly from the Nelliampathy hills of this district. 

3. Felis chaus —the Jungle Cat (Mai. Kattupoocha, Kattu 
Makkan) found in the Jungles and grassland, wandering to 
human habitations during nights and form a serious menace to 
poultry. 

4. Moschothera civettina and v'vericula indica are the 
well known civets (Mai. Veruku). These are kept in captivity 
for the sake of a secretion produced by them which is a kind 
of musk and is highly valued as a medicine and used in 
perfumery. 

5. Paradoxurus hermaphroditus is the common Palm 
Civet or Toddy Cat (Mai. Marapatty). Being nocturnal they 

3/11—2 
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are not commonly seen but at night they climb palm trees to 
«teal the toddy that has collected in the tappers pot. They are 
destructive in coffee and other small plantations. They quite 
often take up their residence on the ceiling of houses from 
where they cause continuous disturbance to the inmates. 

6. The Mongooses are represented by Herpesiis 
^duvardsi —the common grey mongoose (Mai. Keeri). Other 
species occur in the forests. These animals are to a certain 
extent immune to snake poison. They are adepts in attacking 
ind killing even the most poisonous and ferocious snakes 
without themselves suffering such injury; close study however 
has shown that this is more due to the extreme skill and 
agility in attacking the snake and the erectile nature of fur 
which when erected would give the animal the appearance ol 
double or more of its normal size so that when the snak< 
strikes, it would quite often miss. 

B. The Dog Tribe; 

Hyaena hyaena (Mai. Chen-nai). Once common in the 
open elevated forests but now confined to the forests borderinj 
Coimbatore and Nilgiri hills. 

8. Canis aureus, the well known Jackal (Mai. Kurukkan 
Oolan, Kurunari) roams over the jungles and low country 
doing much injury to poultry and plantation. 

Cyan decanensis the wild dogs (Mai. Chen-nai) art 
rare and limited to the forest areas. 

10. Melursus ursinus the Slotht Bear (Mai. Karadi) il 
fairly common in dense jungles. 

11. Lutra vulgaris is the other (Mai. Neer Nai). It is tht 
only aquatic carnivora in the area seen along the hill streami 
and rivers and lives along the banks in burrow and dives intft 
the water to catch prey. 

XJngulata —the hoofed animals and their allies are well 
represented. 

1. Bibos gaurus —commonly called the Indian Bison (Mai. 
Kattupothu) is the most majestic and powerful of our 
ungulates. They roam in the dense forest areas of Chittoor, 
Nelliampathy, Parambikulam etc, but expanding cultivation 
has driven them deeper into the forests like the other major 
game. 

2. The Deer tribe—is represented by a few species 
including the large cervus unicolor (Mai. Kalaman) commonly 
known as the sambur and attaining to a big size and the 
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beautiful but smaller "spotted deer" (Mai. Pulliman), .Axis 
axis which is more abundant. 

3. The wild goats are represented by the Nilgris Tahr, 
Hemitragus hylicrius (Mai. Kattadu). They are found on the 
elevated hills and crags above 400 feet, on the border of 
Nilgiris and Coimbatore. They are very limited in their 
distribution and occur also in Annamalis but elsewhere their 
relations are seen only in the Himalayas. 

4. Sus Cristatus the Wild Boar (Mai. Kattupanni) is 
abundant in the hilly tracts especially adjoining cultivation 
where they do immense destruction. They are nocturnal and go 
about in herds and in one night can destroy large acres of 
cultivation. 

Proboscideas are the Elephants. They are plentiful in the 
rich forest areas including Nelliampathy, Parambikulam, etc. 
Generally they confine themselves to the denser forests but 
during the monsoons they descended in herds to the cultivated 
plains and slopes where they do immense harm to cultivation. 

Small Mammals. Here may be mentioned the following— 

1. The Shrews, the commonest being the Musk Shrew 
—Suncus murinns often called Musk rat because of the 
external similarity to a rat. (Mai. Chundeli). This is a small 
rat like animal grey in colour and with a long snout. It is 
not a rat though it appears like it, but is an Insectivore, 
feeding on insects and in that way it is really helpful to us 
by destroying dangerous and dirty insects transmitting diseases. 
They come into the houses and moving about at night destroy 
cockroaches, beetles, grubs etc. They make a characteristic 
shril sound when alarmed. They also drive away the noxious 
dirty and disease spreading rats. 

A closely related shrew is the tree shrew which occurs in 
the dry forest areas of Deccan and sometimes penetrate into 
the borders of the district though rarely. 

2. The Hedgehod (Paracchinus nudiventris), inhabits 
dry areas being more common in the adjacent Coimbatore 
plains from where they probably move in occasionally. The 
back and sides are covered over by dense sharp spines; when 
the animal during its nocturnal wandering in search of prey 
is disturbed; it rolls into a ball and the upper and lateral 
spines are drawn all over transforming the animal into a small 
ball of sharp spines—a marvellous protective devise for an 
otherwise defenceless animal. 

3/11—2a 
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3. Manispentadactyla is the Pongalin or Scaly Ant eater 
(Mai. Alunku) fairly common in the jungles and scrubby 
plains but being completely nocturnal are not commonly 
seen. It has a curiously armoured skin composed of large 
imbricating scales and short limbs with large sharp incurved 
claws, making its gait or land clumsy but enabling it to 
burrow through the earth rapidly. When surprised during its 
nocturnal wanderings, it rolls up its body presenting the sharp 
edged scales on all sides, defying the intruder. 

4. Squirrels are of common distribution. The most 
familiar is Funamhulus pulmarum the Palm Squirrels (Mai. 
Annan, Anni). A larger species confined to the forests is 
Ratufa indica and R. maeroura, both called in Malayalam, 
Malayannan. 

"Flying Squirrels” also occur in this area—the larger is 
Petaurista sp. while the smaller is Petinomys. Locally they are 
known as "Param” and are reported to attack coconut planta¬ 
tions destroying the tender nuts, and thus causing considerable 
loss. 

5. The Bats —the typical flying mammals. The large 
bats are the fruit eating bats which congregate in some 
definite places regularly forsaking them only when hard 
pressed. Examples are Pteropus giganleus commonly known 
as flying foxes and their smaller relative of similar habits, 
Cynopterus sphinx. 

The smaller bats are of more active habits and are mostly 
insectivorous and so they help to keep down insect pests. The 
commonest insectivorous bats are Vesperugo agramus called 
Pipiestrella and Kerivoula picta, the "painted bat”. 

6. Lepus nigrocollis is the common Indian hare and is 
found in the hilly tracts. 

7. Rats and mice are present everywhere and are a 
nuisance to man wherever they occur. Rattus rattus is the 
common house rat. Tatera indica is the Gerbilla rat or 
Antelope rat which nests in the ground and lives in under¬ 
ground tunnels. They are a great menace to cultivation 
especially to tuber crops. 

Mus musculus is the small house mouse common in the 
plains. 

Bandicota indica is the notorious large Bandicoot, the 
largest of the tribe, living in burrows among cultivation and 
destroying all types of ground crops. They live near human 
habitation and cultivation. (Mai. Panni eli or Thurappan). 
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Birds (Aves) 

The Bird fauna is rich and colourful; no bird however can 
be mentioned as special to the district. There is considerable 
similarity with the adjoining districts like Trichur and 
Kozhikode. A few birds from the Nilgris and Coimbatore 
districts appear here giving the bird fauna here some variety. 

The langhing Thrushes (Trochalopteron jerdoni) are believed 
to be confined to this area as also Bourdellon’s Black bird 
(Turdus simillimus). The Travancore Pied King fisher whicli 
extends through Wynad into the Coorg forest may also be 
said to be special to Kerala (Ceryle rudis travancorica). 

The most common birds however are the ubiquitous crows 
—two common species, Corvus splendens (the House Crow) 
and Corvus Coronoides (the Indian Jungle Crow) found in 
close association with human habitation. The tree-pies 
(Dendrocitta rufa) with their chestnut reddish body, dark 
head and bill and long tout, are fairly common on the plains 
and their mellow notes are familiar sounds in any garden, 
often mixed with a harch repeated 'ga-ga-ga’. Several species 
of Babblers are present including the Jungle Babbler 
(Turdoides terricolor) popularly known as "seven sisters”. 

The Bulbuls also are represented by certain well known 
species, like the Red Vented Bulbul (Pycnorotus cafer) with 
a cheery whistle and the Red whiskered Bulbul (Pycnorotus 
joscosus) occurring both on the hills and low country. 

A beautiful small bird in white and black dress and with 
a pretty song is the Magpie Robin (Copsychus saularis) coming 
to the vicinity of human abodes and singing sweet song 
in the morning and evening. The Indian Paradise flycatcher 
Tchitrea poradisi has a beautiful plumage for the adult male 
while the female and the younger males are plainly coloured 
in Chestnut. 

An active little bird frequently met with in gardens is 
the so called King Crow (Dicrurus macrocercus) a close ally of 
this seen in the hills of forests is Dissemurus paradisens 
malabaricus. The well known "Tailor Bird” has won great 
fame by the way in which it makes its nest by stitching folded 
leaves together using cotton or piece of thread as the matei .al 
for stitching it is the Warbler "Orthotomus sutoruns”. Orioles 
are birds with a very conspicuous colour patterns. The Indian 
Oriole, or Mango bird is Oriolus xanthronus. The well known 
Mynas (Acridotheres tristis) are familiar on open grounds and 
near fields. A small bird which goes about in company and 
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has the curious habit of weaving its nest with straw collected 
from adjoining fields is familiar. The curious flask or retort 
shaped nests, spun in this way is hung from trees or palms in 
the neighbourhood. They are the weaver birds (Ploceus baya). 

The tiny "sun birds” or "Honey suckers” are the most 
active and colourful of our birds and are often mistaken for 
"Humming birds” seen in America, with similar characte¬ 
ristics. The Kerala birds are Cinnyris Zeylanica most common 
but along with them also occur C. asiatica and C. lotenia. 

The Pitta (Pitta brachyura) and the different types of 
wood peckers (Brachypternus and Dryohatis) are colourful; the 
former has a pleasing whistle while the latter has a shrill 
shrieking cry. 

The cuckoos are well represented in the hills and jungles. 
The Indian Cuckoo (Cuculus micropierus) and the Plaintive 
Cuckoo (Cacomantis merulinus) arc examples. A common 
cuckod that intrudes upon our notice by its persistent cry, 
loud and ascending in a crescendo is the Hawk-Cuckoo 
(Hierococey & Varius) also called brain fever bird because its 
loud crescendo often disturbs one’s sleep at night. The Indian 
Koel (Endynamis scolopaceus) is a common Cuckoo in the 
plains with a persistent repeated crescendo which may be 
rendered ku-il-KU-IL-KUIL heard during the hot season. 

Parrots, Rollers and Bueaters are all brilliantly coloured 
birds, with several contrasting colours; so also most of the 
King fishes. 

The birds of prey are the Falcons, Eagles, Kites, Hawks 
and Vultures. Astur badirs is the commonest of the Falcons. 
Psendogyps bengalensis is the common vulture. The most 
familiar birds of prey however are the Kites—the Brahmin 
Kite (Haliaster Indus) and the Pariah Kite (Milvus Govinda). 

The chief nocturnal birds of prey are the Owls. The 
Spotted Owlet (Athene brama) collared Scope Owl (Otus 
bakkamaena) are sqme of the common owls. The Brown 
Hawk Owl (Ninox scutulata hirsuta) and the forest Eagle 
Owl (HuhiLa nepalensis) are bound in the hills and forests. 

Game birds are represented by the Jungle fowl (Gallus 
somncratii). Quails (Perdicula asiatica) commonly known as 
"Kada” and the water hen called in Malayalam "Kula Kozhi” 
(Amanrornis), occurring anywhere near fairly large tanks. In 
the vicinity of marshes are snipes, "capella gallinago” 
attracting sportsmen. 
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Reptilia—the Reptiles are represented by the lizard^ 
snakes, crocodiles, turtles and tortoises. 

Comunon lizards are— 

1. The House Lizard (Hemidactutus) is the most 
common. 

2. The Garden Lizard (Calotes versicolor) 

3. The Brown Lizard (Sitara pondiceriana) of the open 
dry lands. 

4. The Chameleon (Chameleon zeylanicus) is a true 
arboreal lizard living in trees among foliage. 

5. The Flying Lizard (Draco) found in open cocoanut 
and arecanut plantations. 

6. The common Skink (Malbia Carinata) 

7. The Monitor Lizard (Varanus Bengalensis) 

Snakes are abundant; most species are non-poisonous, 
only a few species being poisonous. 

Non-poisonous snakes —^to mention a few commonly met 
with. 

1. Typhlops brahminus—a small snake about the size 
of an earth worm. 

2. Python molurus attains to a great size and is called 
in Malayalam Perumpampoo or Malampampoo. 

3. Rat snake (Mai. Chera) is one of the commonest 
snakes in the low country (Ptyas mucosus) 

4. Nerodia piscator is the common forest water snake 
locally called Pulavan or Neerkoli. 

5. Dendrelaphis is the green tree snake. 

6. Dryophis is the whip snake living among foliage. 

7. Chrysophelia ornata is a beautifully coloured snake 
seen in the forests; it is reported to be able to leap across 
short distances. 

Poisonous Snakes 

1. JVaia naia is the cobra found in the forests and in 
the lowlands. 

2. Naia hannah. The King Cobra or Hama Dryad—a 
large and powerful cobra seen in forest areas. They feed on 
other snakes. 

3. Hemibungarus is the Indian Coral snake—Not highly 
poisonous. 

4. Bungarus Candidas is the well known Krait—highly 
poisonous like 1 and 2. 
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5. Vipera russelli is the largest and most poisonous of 
all the vipers found in the hills and in the low country. 

Crocodiles (Crocodilia); 

Once they were found in fairly good numbers in largo 
bodies of water but now are rare. The one species which is 
still met with in this area is the smaller Crocodilus palustris. 
Chelorians are the tortoises and turtles. Common tortoises 
are the following:— 

1. Geomyda Irijugen is the fresh water tortoise. 

2. Lissemys punctatata and Pelochelys are fresh water 
tortoises where the epidermal armour is completely absent. So 
they are soft to the touch and are locally called "Paal-Ama”. 
They are highly flattened in their body and while the former 
is confined to large tanks and wells, the latter is the familiar 
river tortoise. 

3. Testudo trasancorica is the land tortoise found in 
hills and forests. 

Amphibia include the frog, toads and caecilians. Common 
frog are— 

1. Rana bcxadactyla common frog seen in tanks, paddy 
fields etc. 

2. Rana tigrinais the Bull frog—much larger than the 
above. The hind leg of these are now neatly preserved and 
exported to other countries where they are relished as 
meat. 

3. Rana Cyanophliciis is a .small frog in marshy places; 
it has a clear metallic sound during the breeding season. 

4. Rhacophorus is a pale frog which can make long leaps 
from tree to tree and so is called flying frog. Its long digits 
are provided with suckers which help them to cling to trees, 
leaves or walls. 

5. Cacopus is the burrowing frog for which habit it is 
well adapted. 

The common toads are— 

1. Bufo melanostictus. It hsa a dry wasty skin. 

2. Bufo parietalis is found in the hills. 

The legless Amphibia (Apoda) found in this area are— 

1. Uraeotyphlus 

2. Gegenophis 

These occur in damp places near stream, rivers, paddy 
fields etc. Being elongated and legless, moving aljout by 
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wringling of the body they are frequently mistaken for snakes. 
Fishes: 

Being an inland district the local fishes are either from 
tanks, reservoirs and rivers. Common native fishes would 
include— 

1. Ophiscephalus snake head fish (Mai. Viral) 

2. Wallago cat-fish (Attuvala) 

3. Equula silver belly (Paral) 

4. Aplocheilus Mennows (Poochutte) A larvicidal and 
culicidal fish. 

5. Macropodus. The frog fish 

6. Anguilla. Fresh water cel, (Mai. Pambu Meen) 

7. Etroplus. The pearl spot (Mai. Karimeen) 

8. Anabas. The climbing Perch. (Mai. Undu Collec, 
Panayeri) This fish has highly efficient accessory respiratory 
organs with the help of which they can survive long out of 
water and they travel from one tank to another where the 
tanks are closeby. 

9. Saccobranchus (Heteropnustes) is a small river fish 
provided with accessory respiratory sac. 

10. Clarius. A river fish with accessory respiratory 
organs. 

11. Hemirhamphus Gar fish with a long snout in front 
of head. So called locally "Kolan”. 

12. Diodon. A small species of this puper fish has been 
seen in the rivers with the characteristic properties of the 
group)—^viz., the power to inflate the body into a hall when 
excited or disturbed. 

The Invertebrata: 

These are "lower” organisms without a backbone (Vertebral 
column) and range from the simple single celled protzoa to 
such highly organised and specialised animals as the Arthro¬ 
pods including Crustacea and insecta and mollusca including 
the snails, bivalves, opters sepia octopus etc. In numbers, 
and in species they easily Outnumber all the other groups of 
animals and in importance—a single groyp from among them, 
the insects, in their relation to man and his welfare, especially 
in its powers for destruction and injury, are very great. 
They transmit contagious diseases causing epidemics among 
mankind and among his domestic animals, causing death, or 
ill-health and life long misery. His field crops which he raises, 
the orchards, the various hill produces etc. are all attacked 
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and partially destroyed by them. And after passing through 
all this travail, what he can gather in his store houses are 
insidiously attacked by another set of "pests”. Perhaps to 
cover this picture of crime are the good deeps by a few of 
them like the honey bee giving honey, silk moth providing the 
silk threads for silk industry etc. 

Making the relations more complex, some insects have 
taken the role of attacking their kin that do harm to man and 
thus relieve man from some of his trials. Thus the coconut 
leaf destroying moth, Nephantis is controlled by an Enlophid 
Hymenopteran, Trichospilus purivora, to mention an example. 
Numerous examples of this type are now known and man has 
learned to take advantage of these and use these insects to 
control his insect pests. This has been termed Biological con¬ 
trol of insect pests. 

Mollusca is another large invertebrate group. This dis¬ 
trict being isolated from the sea the vast variety of mollusca 
with varigated shells and the large cephalopods are all absent. 
Main types represented are Gastropoda of fresh water and 
terrestrial type and Lamelli-branchiata of rivers and ponds. 

The Gastropoda. Though the vast number of gastropods 
are marine some of them live in fresh water or on land. 

Examples— 

1. Arisphanta is a common land snail—a close ally is 
Helise. These may frequently be seen clinging to the branches 
of local shrubs and in summer dry months they have their 
summer sleep (aeslvation). A large species of Arioplanta, 
A. basilens called the Imperial snail is found in the dense 
humid forests. 

2. Achatina a large snail, now abundant in the Palghat 
District is an exotic species accidentally, probably through 
trade parcels, introduced into this land. It is large and has 
a prolific reproductive force and all defences for self preser¬ 
vation and as it is a vegetable feeder, attacks plants which 
are rapidly destroyed and thus it has become a major menace 
to cultivation in home garden in the district. Unfortimately 
it is spreading to other parts of Kerala. 

3. Pila globosa is the Apple snail or Pond snail abund. 
ant in tanks, paddy fields and stagnant parts of rivers. It is 
amphibious in nature having a gill for breathing under-water 
and a lung for breathing atmospheric oxygen. Masses of its 
white shelled, globular egg may be found on the banks of 
the tanks or paddy fields. 
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4. Vivipara is a fresh water snail with a thin shell. 

5. Slugs are represented by Limax and Vaginulus found 
in moist situations among decaying leaves and humus. 

6. Limusea and Planorhis are familiar snails in fresh 
water tanks—the former with an elongated spiral shell and the 
latter with a flat spiral shell. 

Lamelli branchiata or Biralvers —Mollusca with the shell 
in two valves. 

1. Lamellidens marginalis is the common fresh water 
Mussel plentiful in the beds or rivers and tanks. The pearly 
layer of this is used in button manufacture. Its flesh is eaten 
and is relished in certain places. 

2. Meretrix and Villorita are the "clams” found in the 
mouths of rivers and backwaters. In some places they occur 
abundantly and are gathered—flesh is eaten and the shell used 
for making lime and cement. 

FLORA* 

It is a well known fact that the ecological factors i.e., the 
climatic, the topographic, the edaphic and the biotic factors 
play a vital role in determining the nature and distribution 
of the flora of any region. As such a preliminary study of 
the peculiar features of this district will be helpful in the 
study of the vegetation of the district. 

Palghat district is bounded by Malappuram and Nil- 
girls on the north, Coimbatore district on the east, Trichur 
district on the south and Malappuram and Trichur district on 
the west. This district gently slopes down from the east but 
its laterite hills are Iqwer, than those of other districts of 
Malabar and the valleys are not so deep. 

The mountain ranges of western ghats are spread over 
the different taluks of this district. These ranges after bend¬ 
ing northward, round the Nilambur valley, recede inwards as 
far as Vadamalai, north of Palghat gap. On the south of 
Palghat gap they arise again as Tenmala and gradually swell 
to form the giant Anamalas. 

The main rivers are Bharathapuzha, or Neelanadi, Bhavani 
and Siruvani. During its course Bharathapuzha traverses 
through all the taluks of the district. Malampuzha, Walayar, 
Mangalam, Meenkara, Chirakuzhi, Pothundi and Kanjirapuzha 
are the irrigation projects in this river basin. 

• This portion is supplied by Smt. Malathy Raghavan, N. S. S. 

College, Karamana. 
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For some miles on either side of Palghat town the hills 
have been rolled aside by some world convulsions, forming 
the famous Palghat gap which is about twenty-five miles 
broad. Through this gap the southwestern winds bring moist 
air and fruitful showers. But during February, March and 
April a hot-wind rushes in from the burning plains of Coim¬ 
batore and dries up every green thing for miles around. 

In this district rainfall is less than that in the other 
districts of Malabar. It has a tropical climate with an oppres¬ 
sive hot season and plentiful seasonal rainfall. 

The soil conditions show variation in the different parts 
of the district as described below: 

1. Laterite soil .—In the major portion of Ottappalam, 
Perinthalmanna, Palghat, Alathur and Chittur taluks. 

2. Forest soil .—On the eastern region of Perinthal¬ 
manna, Ottappalam taluks and in a narrow strip of land along 
the western boundaries of Palghat and along the southern 
boundaries of Chittur taluk. 

3. Black soil .—On the eastern sector of Chittur taluk 
and a small region of Palghat taluk. 

On the basis of physical features of the district it can be 
divided into two major natural divisions i.e., midland and 
highland. Since Ponnani taluk has been shifted to Malap- 
puram district, the modem district of Palghat is left without 
any sea coast. So Palghat shares with Idikki district the rare 
phenomenon of having no coastline. Another striking feature 
of this district is the absence of law lands, lakes and back¬ 
waters. 

I. Agricultural Crops of Palghat district: 

The midland plains of Palghat are so fertile and so pro¬ 
ductive that this district also is considered as the "granary of 
Kerala”. 

The following report of Bureau of Economics and Statistics 
of Kerala gives us an idea of the chief agricultural products 
of the country and also about the extent of land under culti¬ 
vation of each crop. 

Crop ... Land in hectares 


1. 

Rice 

195,121 

2. 

Pulses. 

12,509 

3. 

Pepper 

3,480 

4. 

Ginger 

1,870 

5. 

Turmeric 

1,329 
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Crop 

Land in hectares 

6. 

Betelnuts 

4,823 

7. 

Mangoes 

4,653 

8. 

Banana 

8,797 

9. 

Tapioca 

6,476 

10. 

Coconut 

22,903 

11. 

Tea 

570 

12. 

Coffee 

3,285 

13. 

Rubber 

7,384 


Palghat leads in the production of paddy. The arable 
lands in Malabar are divided into wet, dry and garden lands. 
The first two are devoted exclusively for the cultivation of 
paddy and the last for that of coconut, arecanut, jack tree, 
mango tree etc. In Palghat where the rainfall is less than 
that in other districts, tanks, pools, and ditches are made for 
storage of water. The Malampuzha reservoir project was 
originally intended to irrigate 20,000 acres of double crop land, 
10,000 acres of single crop land and 10,000 acres of dry crop 
land. 

The significance of paddy cultivation in this district can 
be understood when we observe the number of agriculture 
research centres in this district working for the improvement 
of paddy cultivation and the cultivation of other economic 
crops. The following are the Research stations of the district; 


1. 

Central Rice Research 
Station 

Pattambi 

Ottappalam 

taluk 

2. 

Rice Research Station 

Coyalmannam 

Alathur 

taluk 

3, 

Integral Seed Farm for 
sugar-cane, ground¬ 
nut and cotton 

Eruthcmpathy 

Chittur 

taluk 

4, 

State Seed Farm for 
paddy 

Alathur 

• • 

5. 

State Seed Farm for 
paddy 

Kongadu 


6. 

State Seed Farm for 
paddy 

Ananganadi 

•• 

7. 

Agricultural Research 
Station for fruits, 
vegetables and spices 

Nelliampathy 

• • 
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Some of the markets famous for the following plant pro¬ 
ducts are mentioned below: 

Palghat. Paddy 

Gur 

Groundnut 

Arecanut 

Chittur. Groundnut 

Palmyra palm 
Cane sugar 
Tobacco. 

A well established 'rotation of crops’ is a noticeable fea¬ 
ture. Gingelly, chamai, panicum miliare, ginger, ragi, and 
in the drier parts of the district sorghum vulgare, pennisetum 
typhoideum, castor and other crops arc cultivated in the 
manner. 

In the eastern part of the district adjoining Coimbatore 
district every variety of grain, and other crops, grown in 
Coimbatore district are cultivated. Thus groundnut, varagu, 
ragi, blackgram, cholam, chama, horsegram, and even cotton 
are raised. The cultivation of groundnut is highly profitable. 
Blackgram is a valuable crop in south Palghat. 

2 The Forest growth of the distiict: 

The forest growth of the district falls naturally into well 
marked zones, differing in climate, soil, rainfall and the 
resultant flora. 

1. The deciduous forests of the lower ghat slopes 
stretch as a continuous belt along the foot of the ghats from 
the northern extremity of the district to the Palghat gap and 
in some places extend up the hill sides for some 1,500' (457.200 
metres). Formerly they must have been very valuable. But being 
easy of access they have been worked out by their native owners, 
and now are becoming slowly destitute of good timber. Most 
of the trees are deciduous but evergreen trees are also pre¬ 
sent in moist places. Commercially the most valuable trees 
in this zone are : 

1. Tectona grandis —Teak—Thekku. 

2. Dalbergia latifolia —East India Rose Wood. 

3. Venteak —Lagerstroemia microcarpa. 

4. lrul~Xylia sq. 

5. Karumarudu or Matti —Terminalia tomentosa. 

6. Poomarudu —Terminalia paniculata. 
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2. The moist evergreen forest of the ghat on slopes climb 
from their foot to an elevation of 4,000’ (1219.200 metres) 
above sea-level. The trees grow to immenese size and some¬ 
times attain a diameter of ten feet at the base and a height of 
with their variety of foilage and colour-some pure 
white, some crimson others all possible tints of 
brown, yellow, red and green—are beautiful in the extreme. 
Their trunks are often covered by epiphytic orchids, ferns and 
mosses, which add to the beauty. 

The trees which yield valuable timber are the following. 

1. Hopea parviflora—Urupu 

2. Dysoxylon malabaricum—^White cedar 

3. Acrocarpus franzinifolia—Red Cedar 

4. Calophyllum elatum—Poonspar 

5. Diospyros ebenum—Ebony 

6. Artocarpus hirsuta—Aini or Anjili 

7. Artocarpus integrifolia—Jack 

8. Mesua ferrea—Ironwood 

9. Vateria indica—White dammer 

The palm Caryota urens, several species of rattan (cane) 
reed, bamboos etc., are also common. 

In Vol. I of Forest Ecology is described number of forest 
communities in the moist tropical evergreen forests of Palghat. 
They are listed below: 

I. Cullenia—Palaquium—Community ; 

Altitude—2,500’—3,500’ (762—1066.800 metres) 

Soil conditions—Deep and well drained. Rainfall—heavy. 
Here there is luxurious growth of Mesua Palaquium, 
Cullenia, Calophyllum elatum, etc. 

II. Cullenia Palaquium—Mesua Community : 

Altitude—3,750’—5,000’ (1143—1524 metres) 

Soil—Slightly dry. 

Rainfall less than in the former region. 

III. Palaquium—Mesua Community . 

Altitude—3,000 —3,750' (914.400—1143 metres) 
Codominants are Calophyllum elatum, Heritiera sp., Arto¬ 
carpus integrifolia, Hopea glabra, Dysoxylon malabaricum, 

more than 200’ (60.960 metres). They are all evergreen and 
Mesua sp. etc. 
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At about an altitude of 3,750' (1143 metres) Palaquium 
slowly begins to disappear. 

IV. Poeciloneuron—^Palaquium^—Community ; 

Altitude—4,000' (1219.200 metres) 

Soil—Very damp tending to be marshy 
Railfall—Very heavy. 

Dominant species are: 

1. Poeciloneuron indicum. 

2. Palaquium elliptica. 

3. Calophyllum elatum. 

4. Mesua ferrea. 

Codominants are: 

1. Cullenia. 

2. Heritiera. 

3. Vateria macrocarpa. 

In marshy localities poeciloneuron and Calophyllum are 
prominent. 

V. Reed—Calophyllum Community : 

Altitude—3,000'—4,000' (914.400—1219.200 metres) 

Soil—Marshy stagnating tracts. 

Rainfall—sufficient. 

Vegetation consists of 

(1) Ochandra beddomei 
Standing over the reeds are; 

(1) Calophyllum elatum. 

(2) ffopea glabra 

(3) Bischoffia javanica 

Undergrowth consists, of Agrostystachys indica and 
A. longifolia. 

VI. Reed—Poeciloneuron community ; 

Altitude—3,000'—4,000' (914.400—1219.200 metres) 

Soil—Marshy. 

Rainfall—Heavy. 

Vegetation—Here Poeciloneuron is also found along with 
the plants mentioned in the last community. 

VII. Mesua—Calophyllum community ; 

Altitude—3,500 —4,500' (1524—1371,600 metres) 

Here in addition to the dominants are found. 
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1. Litsaca Oleoides. 

2. L Stocksii 

3. Gordonia obliqua 

4. Elacocarpus munroii 

5. Cinnamomum zeylanicum 

6. C sulphuratum. 

7. Eugenia sp. 

8. Symplocos spirale. 

9. Alscodaphne sp. 

10. Actinodaphane sp. 

VIII. Valeria—Cullenia Communities : 

These are found in moist well drained soils, in areas with 
heavy rainfall. Valeria macrocarpa consociations are very 
common. Codominants are : 

Cullenia excelsa 
palaquium ellipticum 
Mesua ferrea. 

Calophyllum elathum. 

Polyalthia coffeoides. 

IX. Valeria—Mesua communities: 

These are found abqve 4,000' (1219.200 metres) elevation 
above sea-level, in the neighbourhood of streams and in moist 
slopes, 

Here Valeria macrocarpa is of low growth and is 
dominant. Subordinate species are those found in Mesua — 
Calophyllum associations. Undergrowth is of Strohilanthes 

3. Evergreen Shola Forests : 

They are found in the higher parts of Attappady valley. 
The forests are usually interspersed with stretches of open 
grassland. Owing to the altitude the trees show less vigorous 
growth than in the second zone. All the trees are evergreen. 
Ferns and mosses abound, but orchids are poorly represented. 
The families chiefly represented are Myrtaceae, Lauraccae, and 
Styraceae. Alsophila latebrosa, a tree fei'n is abundant and 
there is one species of Reed Bamboo, Arundinaria wightiana. 

4, Deciduous forests of Attappadi valley: 

These are found in the lower portions of Attappadi valley. 
The rainfull is low and varies between 40" (106.6 cm.) and 80" 
(203.2 cm). With the exception of a few swamps, these 
tracts are covered, with heavy forests. Most of the trees are- 
deciduous and the general character of the forest growth 
resembles that of the deciduous forests of the plains, the most 
noticeable difference beine the absence of Irul and Pumarudu. 

3 / 11-3 
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The principal timber trees of this area are: 

1. Tectona grandis—Teak 

2. Pterocarpus marsupium—Vengai 

3. Terminalia tomentosa—Karumarudu or Matti 

4. Lagerstroemia microcarpa—Venteak. 

5. Anogeissus batifolia—Dinduga or Beral. 

6. Shorea baccifera—Jal. 

7. Adina cordifolia—Kadambu. 

Large tracts of forests are also owned by government in 
the Silent and Attappadi villages. The timber in these valleys 
is excellent. The Bhavani and Kundipuzha rivers rise 
respectively in the Attappadi and Silent valley reserves where 
herds of wild elephants roam at will at all seasons of the year. 

A detailed and classified study of some of the common 
plants found distributed throughout the district will be 
intresting. There is no remarkable difference in the nature 
of flora seen in this district, and it tends to resemble the flora 
of the neighbouring districts of Kerala. 

I. Grasses supplying foodgrains—Graminae : 

1. Oryza sativa or paddy.—■This forms the staple food of 
the people of Kerala. 

2. Sorghum vulgare—Cholam. —Fam : Graminae. This is 
cultivated along the dry tracts bordering Tamilnadu. 

3. Zea Mays — Maize or Makkacholam. —This is cultivated 
only in a limited scale in gardens. 

4. Eleusine coracana —(Ragi, Kelvaraku)—This millet is 
highly nutritious. 

5. Panicum miliare —(Chama)—This grows even under 
poor soil conditions. 

6. Setaria italica (Thina).—This is grown as a rain fed 
crop. 

7. Penniscium typhoideum—(Kamhu) —The grain is used 
as food by the poor. 

II. Other grasses of economic importance: 

1. Sacoharam officlnarum. —This is cultivated in certain 
parts of the district. The sugarjuice yields arrack, jaggery, 
and sugar. The refuse of cane after extraction of sugarjuice 
yields 'Bagqsse’ and this is used as raw material for manu¬ 
facture of paper, cattle-feed, etc. 

2. Bambusa arundinacea (Mula)—A giant herb. The 

culms reach a height of 80'—100' (24.384—30.480 metres). 

Flowers appear at long intervals and this is followed by the 
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death of the plant. All the bamboo plants in an area produce 
flowers more or less at the same time. The seeds and the 
flour obtained from them are used as food article. 


3. Dendrocalamus Strietus —Kallanmula. 

4. Bambusa viulgaris—The Gold Bamboo. 

5. Ochlandra travencorica—Itta qr Iral. 

6. Ochlandra rheedii—Ottal or Kolanji. 

7. Fodder grass. —To the popular mind all the herbacious 
annuals are grasses being popularly called Pullu. Recently 
however at the instance of Agriculture Department certain 
fodder grasses are being cultivated. 


III. 


The important fodder grasses are; 
Cynadon dactylon —Beli Karuka 
Panicum repens —Inchipul. 
Cyperus rotandus —Muthanga. 


Chloris barbata. 

Paspalam scrobeculatum 
Echinochloa colqna 
Panicum miliaceum. 

Common vegetables: 

Hibiscus esculentus—Venda (Malvaceae) 
Solanum melongena—Kathrika (solanaceae) 
Moringa oleifera (Maringa) Moringaccae. 
Lycopersicum esculentum—Solanaceae. 
Trichosanthes anguina—Snake gourd 
Momordica charantia—Pavaka Bittergourd 
Luffa aegyptica—Pecchinga. 

Cucurbita maxima—Mathan, ^ 

Benincasa cerifera—Elavan j 

Cucumis sativus—Vellari j 

Citrullus vulgaris—Thannermathan. J 


Cucurbita' 

ceae. 


Dolichos lablab—Avara. '] 

Phaseolus multiflorus—Payar ^ Leguminosae. 

Canavalia ensiformis—Valamara J 


Lagenaria vulgaris^Churakkai—cucurbitacea. 
Amaranthis sp.—Amarantaceao 


IV. Leguminous crops: 

Different types of pulses are cultivated in this district. 

1. Cajanus indicus (dhaZ)—Tovaraparippu 

2. Dolichos bi/Ioru.s—Horsegram—Muthira. 

3/11—3a 
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3. Phaseolus mungfo—Blackgram—Uzhunnu. 

4. Phaseolus aureus —Green gram—Cherupayar 

5. Arachis hypogea —Groimdnut—Nilakadala 

6. Sesbania grandiflora —Agathi. 

V. Tuber crops: 

1. Ipomea batatas —Sarkara (Cheeni) Kizhangu. 

2. Coleus parviflours —Chivakilangu or Kurka. 

3. Amorphophallus campanulatus —Chena 

4. Colocasia antiquorum —Chembu 

5. Dioscorea aZata—Peruvalli Kachil. 

6. D acullote—Cheruvalli Kachil. 

7. Manihot utitissima—Kappakizhangu. 

8. Maranta arundiacea—'Koova’—Arrowroot. 

VI. Plants producing edible fruits : 

1. Mangitera indica—Mango—Mavu. 

2. Psidium guajava—Perakka or Koyyapazham 

3. Punica granatum—Mathalam. 

4. Artocarpus integrifolie—Plavu 

5. Artocarpus hirsuta—^Aini or Anjilichakka. 

6. Artocarpus eommunis—Simaplavu. 

7. Carica papaya—Omakka. 

8. Ananas comosus—Prithichakka—Pineapple. 

9. Achras sapats—Sapodilla palm. 

Anacardium occidenlale—Parankimavu—Cashewnut. 
Passiflora quadrangularis —Simakumbalam. 

Eugenia jambosa —Paninir jamba. 

Averrhoa bilimbi —Bilimbi puli. 

Averrhoa carambola —Pulinchi. 

Flacourtia intermis —Lore-Lov, or Lallolicka. 

Cicca disticha —Arinelly. 

Emblica officinalis —Nellika. 

Anona squamosa —Atha. 

Anona reticulata —Vilathi 

Musa paradisiaca —Different varieties. 

like matty, morjhan, poovan, palayamthodan, etc., are 

cultivated. 

Musa paradisiaca van sapventum —Ethan or Nenthravazha. 
Musa superba —Wild plantain. 
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VII. Oil yielding plants : 

1. Cocos nucifera—Coconut—Coconut oil. 

2. Sesamum indicum—Gingelly (Ellu) Gingelly oil 

3. Arachis hypogea—Groundnut—Groundnut oil. 

4. Ricinus communis—Castor—Castor oil. 

5. Myristica fragrans—Jathikka—The fruits and Mace, 
an oil which is used in confectionary and perfumery. 

VIII. Spices, Condiments and Seasoning herbs: 

1. Elettaria cardamomum—Elum—Cardamom. 

2. Piper nigrum—Black pepper (Kurumulagu) 

3. Zingiber officinalis—Inchi—Ginger. 

4. Curcuma longa—Manjal. 

5. Myristica fragrans—Jathikka. 

6. Murrya Koenigii—Karuveppila. 

7. Coriadrum sativum—Malji. 

IX. Beverages: 

Camellia Thea—Tea 
Coffea arabica—Coffee. 

Coffee and Tea are cultivated to a small extent coffee 
bushes are common in the compounds of the houses. 

X. Palms: 

Different kinds of palms form an important aspect of the 
vegetation of this district. 

1. Cary Ota urens. —Chundapana. The stem and the leaves 
are used for various purposes. The soft pith of the stem 
yields an edible material resembling 'sago’ Sweet toddy is 
obtained from the palm. 

2. Borassus flabellifer — Karumpana. —The leaves are used 
for thatching houses and for making fans, hats, etc. sweet toddy, 
is obtained from the palm from which Arrack, jaggery, etc. 
are prepared. 

3. Corypha umhraculUera 'Kudappana’ —The leaves are 
used for thatching houses and for making f^ms, mats, umbrellas 
etc. A sago like starch is obtained from the pith. 

4. Area Catechu—Kavungu. 

5. Cocos nucifera —Coconut palm. 

XI. Fibre yielding plants: 

1. Cocos nucifera. —Coir fibre. 

2. Caryota urens—The leaf sheaths, flower stalk, stem 
etc. yield a kind of fibre. 

3. Borassus flabellifer. —The petiole of the leaf yields a 
type of fibre. 

4. Musa sp.—The leaf sheath yields a fine type of fibre. 
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5, Pandanus sp.—'Kaitha’—The leaves of these plants 
yield a very useful type of fibre. 

XII. Valuable Timber Trees : 

The forests yield many useful timber trees some of which 
are mentioned below: 

1. Tectona grandis — Teak—Thekku.—This is a large 
deciduous tree. It is one of the finest of known timbers. 

2. Dalheric latlfolia. —Utti, blackwood or rosewood. 
This is another large handsome deciduous tree, growing up to 
an elevation of 4,000' (1219.200 metres). It is highly valued 
for furniture making. 

3. Artocarpus hirsuta. —The Jungle Jack—Ayani or 
Anjali. A very tall tree found in the evergreen forests. 

4. Artocarpus intergrifolia. —The Jack tree. A large 
evergreen tree yielding edible fruits. 

5. Tamarindus indica. —Pulimarara. A large evergreen 
tree cultivated for the sake of its sweetish acid fruits. 

6. Adina cordifoUa —Kadambu.—A tall deciduous tree. 

7. Lagerstroemia lanceolata (Ventekku)—A very large 
tree common in the evergreen and deciduous forests. 

8. Xylia xylocarp<i—Irumul or Irul— A medium seized 


deciduous 

tree. 


9. 

Mesua ferrea —'Nangu’ Iron wood.—A 

tree of 

moderate 

size. 


10. 

Terminalia erenulata —Karumaruthu—A 

deciduous 

tree. 

J 


11. 

Terminalia paniculata —Pumaruthu. 


12. 

Hopea parviflora—Urupu. 


13. 

Dysoxylum malabaricum —White cedar, 


14. 

Diospyros ebenum —Ebony. 


15. 

Valeria indica —White Damar 


16. 

Pterocarpus marsupium —Vengai. 


17. 

Albizzia lebeck —Vaka. 


18. 

Calophyllum tomentosum —Kattupunna, 


19. 

Poeciloneuron pauciflorum—Puthamkolli 

or Puli 

Vayila. 

20. 

Poeciloneuron indicum —Vayila. 



XIII- Avenue Trees: 

The Common Avenue trees met within parks and along 
the roads are the following: 

1. Ficus bengalensis—Peral or Almaram 

2. Ficus religiosa—Arayal or Peepul. 

3. Artocarpus integrifolia—Plavu, 
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4. Artocarpus hirsuta—Aini or Anjili 

5. Tamarindus indicus—Puli 

6. Mangifera indica—Mango 

7. Eugenia jamboline —Naval 

8. Thespesia populnca —Pqovarasu or Cheelanthi 

9. Lagerstroemia fios reginoe —Maruthu. 

10. Calophyllum inophyllum —Punna. 

11. Albizzia lebeck —Vaka 

12. Enterlobium saman —Rain Tree. 

13. Poinciana elata —Gold Mohur. 

14. Pithecolobium dulce —Korukappuli 

15. Polyalthia longifolia —^Arana Maram 

16. Azadirachta indica —Veppu. 

XIV. Hedge Plants: 

1. Pandanus sp. —Kaitha. 

2. Opuntia sp. —Prickly pear (Chattuka kalli) 

3. Euphorbia antiquorum —Chathurakalli. 

4. Euphorbia ihirucalli —Thirukalli. 

5. Ananas comosus —Prithichakka. 

6. Agave americana—Simakattala. 

7. Sebania grandiftora — 'Agathi’ 

8. Glyrecedia sp. —Seeraa Konna. 

9. Adathoda vasica —Adalodakam. 

10. Lawsonia alba-^Mailanchy. 

XV. Plants with attractive flowers ; 

1. Michelia champaka—Champakam. 

2. Millingtonia hortensis—Maramallika. 

3. Plumeria aculifolia—Ezhachempakam. 

4. Nyctanthus arber tristis—Pavishamalli. 

5. Citheroxylon sp.—Parijatham. 

6. Lawsonia alba—Mailanchi. 

7. Marraya exotica—The China box plant. 

8. Quisqualis indica—Rangoon mulla. 

9. Bauhinia sp.—Mandaram. 

10. Butea frondosa—Plasu. 

11. Cassia tistula—Konna. 

12. Ixora coccinia—Thechi. 

13. Erythrina indica—Murukku. 

14. Ervatacmia coronaria—Nandiarvattom. 

15. Mussaenda frondosa—Vellila. 

16. Saraca indica—Asokam. 

17. Caesalpinia pulcherrima—Rajamalli. 

18. Nerium odorum—Arali. 

19. Miralilis jalapa—Nalumanipoo. 

20. Jasminum grandiflorum—Mallika. 

21. Bougainvillea spectabilis—Bougainvillea. 
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22. Allamanda cathartica—OdapoQvu. 

23. Alstonia scholaris—Ezhilampala. 

24. Poinciana elata—Gold Mohur, 

XVI. Medicinal Plants: 

Most of the common plants are of some medicinal \'alue. 
A few examples are given below; 

1. Adhatoda vasica—^Adalodakam. 

2. Sida sp.—Kurumthotli. 

3. Bocrhavia diffusa—Thazhuthama. 

4. Achyranthus sp.—Kadaladi. 

5. Tinospora cordifolia—Amrithu. 

6. Piper nigrum—Kurumulagu. 

7. Aegle marmelos—Koovalam. 

8. Punica granatum—Mathalam. 

9. Vitex nigundo—Karinochi. 

10. Ricinus communis—Avanak. 

11. Curcuma longa—Manjal. 

12. Cassia fistula—Konna. 

13. Saraca indica—Asokam. 

14. Azadiraichta indica—Veppu. 

15. Oxalis corniculala—Puliyarila. 

16. Solanum nigrum—Karuthakkali. 

17. Datura stramonium—Ummathu. 

18. Acorus calamus—Vayambu. 

19. Strychnos nux vomica—Kanjiram. 

20. Hydnocarpus wightiana—Marotti. 

21. Holorhena antidysentrica—Kodakapala. 

22. Ruta graveolans—Arootha. 

23. Hemidesmus indicus—Nannari (Sarasparilla) 

24. Calotropis gigantica—Erukku. 

25. Cissus quadrangularis—Changalam paranda. 

26. Ixora coccinca—Thechi. 

27. Eclipta alba—Kayyonni. 

28. Daemia extensa—Velipparalhi. 

29. Rauwolfia serpentina—Sarpagandhi. 

30. Holostemma annulare—Adapothian. 

31. Solanum nigrum—Manathikali. 

32. Solanum indicum—Puthirichunda. 

33. Solanum Xanthocarpum—Kandankuthiri. 

34. Andrographis paniculata—Kiriyathu. 

35. Phyllanthus niruri—Keezhar Nelli. 

36. Gloriosa superba—Methonni. 

37. Aloe barbadensis—Kattavazha. 

38. Naregamia alata—Nilanarakam. 

39. Cardiospermum halicacabum—Ulinja. 

40. Ichnocarpus frutescens—Palvalli. 
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APPENDIX I 

LIST OF VILLAGES IN PALGHAT DISTRICT 


I. 

Nam* of Firka 

1. Otupalam 


2. Pattambi 


3. Sreekrithnapuratn 


4. Trithala 


5. Alathur 


Ottapalam Taluk 

Nam* of Village} 

1 . 

Shoranur-I 

2. 

Shoranur-Il 

3. 

VamamkuIajn~I 

4. 

Vaniamkulam-II 

5. 

Uttapalam-I 

6. 

Ottapalam-II 

7. 

Chalavara 

8. 

Ananganadi 

9. 

Ambalappara-I 

10. 

An^baloppara-l I 

11. 

Lakkidiperur-I 

12. 

^akkidipcrur-II 

13. 

Ongallur-I 

14. 

Ongallur-Il 

15. 

Pattambi 

16. 

Muthutbala 

17. 

Nellaya 

18. 

Vallapuzha 

19. 

Kulukkallur 

20, 

Koppam 

21. 

Vilayur 

22. 

Thiruvegapuram 

23. 

Paruthur 

24. 

Chcrpulacherry 

25. 

Trikkaderi-I 

26. 

Trikkaderi'll 

27, 

VcUinezbi 

28. 

Karitnpuzha-I 

29. 

Karimpuzha-Il 

30. 

Kadanibazhipurani-I 

31. 

Kadambazhipuram-II 

32. 

Sreekri)hnapuram-I 

33. 

Sreckrisbnapuram-II 

34. 

Anakkara 

35. 

Kappur 

36. 

Trithala 

37. 

Pattithara 

38. 

NagalaHcri 

39. 

Thirumittacode-I 

40. 

Tbirusaittacode*!! 

41. 

Ch^iucri 

II. Alathur Taluk 

42. 

Puducode 

43. 

Kaimambra-I 

44. 

Kannambra-II 

45. 

Vadakkencherry-I 
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yamt of Firka 


6. Coyalmuus&m 


7. Chittur 


8. Nemmara 


9, Kozbinjampara 


yamo of Villages 


46, 

Vadaltkencherry-11 

47. 

Kizhakkencherry-I 

48. 

Kizbakkencherry-II 

49. 

Vandazhi-I 

50. 

Vandazhi-II 

51. 

Melarcode 

52. 

Erimayur-I 

53. 

Erimayur-ll 

54. 

Alathur 

55. 

Kavasicry-I 

56. 

Kavassery-II 

57. 

Tamr-I 

58. 

Tarur-II 

59. 

CoyalmanBam-l 

60. 

Coy almannam-I I 

61. 

ThcnkuriMi-I 

62. 

ThenkuriMi-II 

63. 

Mathur-I 

64. 

Mathuf-II 

65. 

Kuthanur-I 

66. 

Kuthanur-ll 

67. 

Kottai-I 

68. 

Kottai-ll 

69. 

PeriDgottukurls*)..! 

70. 

Pcringottukuri«8i-II 

CUttur Tslnb 

71. 

Nallepilly 

72. 

Perutnatty 

73. 

Chittur 

74. 

Thekkedesom 

75. 

Moolathara 

76. 

Kuttippallam 

77. 

Pattancberry 

78. 

Thathamaagalam 

79. 

Nenunara 

80. 

Vallangby 

81. 

Kairady 

82. 

Ayalore 

83. 

Tbiruvazhiyad 

84. 

Potbundy 

85. 

Ozbalapathy 

86. 

Tbenampathy 

•7. 

Attempatby 

88. 

Vadakarapatby 

89. 

Eravattaparapatby 

90. 

Erutbcmpatby 

91. 

Manchikunnampatby 

92. 

Kozhipathy 

93. 

Kunnamkattupathy 
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Nam4 of Firka 


10. Kollengode 


J^amo of Villages 

94. Valiavallampathy 

95. Kozhinjaaipara 

96. KoUengodc-I (Kizhakkethara) 

97. KoUenaode-II (Payyalur) 

98. Muthalamada-I 

99. Muthalamada-ll 

100. Elavanchcrry 

101. Pallassena 

102. Koduvayiir-I 

103. Koduvayur-II (Etbanur, Kakkayur) 

104. Vadavannur 


11. Mannarghat 


12. Attappady 


13. Town Firka 


14. Blapully 


15. Parli 


IV. Maanarghat Talok 

105. 

Thachanattukara-I 

106. 

Thachanattukara-11 

107. 

Alanallur-I 

108. 

Alanallur-ll 

109. 

Alanallur-lII 

110. 

Kottoppadam-1 

111. 

Kottoppadam~ll 

112. 

Kottoppadam-in 

513. 

Kumaramputhur 

114. 

Mannaigbat^l 

115. 

Mannarghat-ll 

116. 

Karimba-I 

117. 

Karimba'II 

118. 

Karakuruuy 

119. 

Pottasseri-I 

120. 

Pottasseri-ll 

121. 

Attappady-1 

122. 

AtUppady-lI 

123. 

Attappady-111 

V. Palghat 

Talok 

124. 

Palghat-I 

125. 

Palghat-II 

126. 

Palghat-III 

127. 

Kamiadi-I 

128. 

Kannadi-Il 

129. 

Maiutharode 

130. 

Pirayiri 

131. 

Malampuzha-I 

132. 

Malampuzha-I I 

133. 

Akathethara 


134. Elapully-I 

135. F-lapully-II 

136. Pudiusery East 

137. Puduwery Central 

138. Puduisery West 

139. Polpully 

140. Kodumba 

141. Peruvcmba 

142. Patli-I 

143. ParU-II 

144. Mankara 

145. Mannur 

146. Kongad-I 

147. Kongad-II 

148. Mundur-I 

149. Mundur-ll 

150. Keralasseri 

151. Pudupariyaram-I 

152. Pudupariyaram-II 
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APPENDIX 

TABLE 

NORMALS AND 


Stations 

No. of years 
of data January 

Febru¬ 

ary 

March 

April (.May 

June 

July 

August 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Cbittur 

50 a 

10'7 

9-4 

22-1 

610 

106-2 

337-8 

498-3 

272-0 


b 

0-5 

0-5 

0-8 

30 

4-6 

17-6 

22-5 

15-9 

Alathur 

SO a 

12-2 

89 

28-7 

77-2 

145 0 

473-5 

616-7 

373-6 


b 

0-5 

05 

18 

4-5 

6-9 

20-3 

24-2 

17-8 

Palghat 

50 a 

10-9 

10-9 

23-1 

60-2 

132-3 

428-5 

605-3 

338-3 


b 

04 

0 6 

1-3 

3-5 

5-9 

19-6 

24-1 

17-4 

Parli 

50 a 

94 

71 

26-2 

75-7 

174*0 

500-4 

675-1 

372-6 


b 

05 

0-5 

1-7 

4-3 

7-8 

20-9 

25-1 

18-5 

Ottapalam 

50 a 

8-9 

9-9 

26-7 

85-6 

177-5 

585-7 

686-6 

399-0 


b 

0-5 

0-6 

1-5 

4 6 

7-7 

22-0 

25-3 

18-6 

Cberplacherry. 

50 a 

71 

91 

28-7 

97-8 

179-6 

607-3 

709-4 

377-7 


b 

0-4 

0.4 

1-6 

4-9 

7-7 

21-9 

25-3 

18-5 

Mannargbat 

50 a 

8-9 

9-4 

33-0 

97-8 

190-7 

590-3 

757-9 

412-2 


b 

0-6 

0-4 

21 

6-3 

8-9 

22-2 

24-9 

19-1 

Palghat (District) a 

91 

90 

26-4 

82-1 

173-6 

547-5 

669-4 

368-6 


b 

05 

05 

1-5 

4-6 

7-6 

21-3 

24-7 

18-1 


(a) Normal rainfall in mm. 

(b) Average number of rainy day* (days with rain of 2-5 mm. or more). 
* Baaed on all available data up to 1956. 

•• Years given in brackets. 
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EXTREMES OF RAINFALL 

Highest Lowest 

annual annual Heaviest rainfall in 
rainfall as rainfall as 24 hoxus* 






% of 

% of r 

... -A 

■ " 

Septem 


Nove- 

Dece- 

normal & normal & Amount 


ber 

October mber 

mber 

Annual year** 

year** 

(mm.) 

Date 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

131-3 

182-9 

127-3 

35-1 

1794-1 

143 

74 

260-3 

1935 

9-7 

9-6 

6-2 

1-6 

92-5 (1933) 

(1913) 


Nov. 17 

148-3 

206-8 

129-8 

27-4 

2248-1 

161 

70 

196-3 

1909 

9-8 

10-9 

6-4 

1-4 

105-0 ( 

:i924) 

(1934) 


June 3 

154-7 

209-5 

115-8 

30-2 

2115-2 

145 

68 

206-3 

1911 

10-9 

11-6 

6-2 

1-5 

103-0 1 

(1924) 

(1928) 


June 20 

167-6 

289-1 

126-7 

28-7 

2452-6 

154 

62 

287-0 

1906 

11-8 

13-5 

6-8 

1-5 

112-9 1 

(1924) 

(1928) 


July 20 

170-9 

267-7 

148-6 

29-5 

2596-6 

158 

74 

415-0 

1941 

11-7 

12-7 

7-0 

1-5 

113-7 

(1924) 

(1928) 


May 28 

180-6 

297-9 

156-7 

28-2 

2680-1 

168 

73 

234-4 

1941 

10-8 

13-7 

7-3 

1-3 

113-8 

(1924) 

(1918) 


June 10 

233-2 

346-2 

181-4 

29-0 

2890-0 

168 

68 

285-0 

1902 

12-0 

15-1 

8-3 

1-9 

121-8 

(1924) 

(1928) 


July 16 

175-4 

267-5 

149-2 

29-6 

2507-4 

157 

76 


, , 

11-1 

12-1 

7-1 

1-6 

111-2 

(1924) 

(1928) 
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TABLE 2 

FREQUENCY OF ANNUAL RAINFALL IN THE DISTRICT 

(Data 1901-1950) 


Range in mm. 

No. of years 

Range in mm. 

No. of years 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1901-2100 

6 

3101-3300 

1 

2101-2300 

10 

3301-3500 

1 

2301-2500 

8 

3501-3700 

0 

2501-2700 

12 

3701-3900 

0 

2701-2900 

10 

3901-4100 

1 

2901-3100 

1 




TABLE 3 

NORMALS OF TEMPERATURE AND RELATIVE HUMmiTY 

(Palghat) 


Month 

Mean daily 
maximum 
temperature 

Mean daily 
minimum 
temperature 

A 

Highest 
maximum 
everrecorded 

Lowest Relative 

minimum humidity 

ever recorded 08’30 17'30* 


°C 

V ■ 

“C 

8C 

Date 

«C 

-u - 

Date 

% 

—» 
0/ 
/o 

1 

2 

3 


4 


5 

6 


Aiuml 

322 

23 4 





80 

64 

January 

33-2 

22'1 

36-4 

30-1-1958 

15-6 

20-1-1946 

68 

42 

February 

35-4 

23-1 

38-9 

14-2-1954 

18’9 

13-2-1954 

67 

37 

March 

37-1 

24-6 

40-6 

30-3-1956 

20 0 

3-3-1943 

70 

42 

April 

35-9 

25-3 

41-7 

26-4-1950 

20-6 

21-4-1943 

77 

58 

May 

33-8 

25-1 

39-4 

10-5-1952 

20-6 

2-5-1955 

81 

66 

June 

293 

23-2 

35-6 

6-6-1948 

20'6 

30-6-1956 

90 

83 

July 

28-1 

22-7 

32-2 

31-7-1945 

20-6 

20-7-1956 

92 

85 

August 

28-6 

23-1 

31-7 

15-8-1947 

20-6 

8-8-1946 

91 

82 

September 

29-9 

23-1 

35-6 

15-9-1955 

20-6 

30-9-1954 

88 

75 

October 

30-8 

23-3 

350 

11-10-1945 

20-6 

15-10-1954 

85 

77 

- November 

31-7 

23-0 

35-6 

24-11-1952 

17-2 

9-11-1954 

78 

68 

December 

32-1 

22-2 

34-5 

27-12-1958 

16-1 

31-12-1944 

70 

51 


* Houn: I.S.T, 
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TABLE 4 

MEAN WIND SPEED IN KILOMETRE PER HOUR 



(Palghat) 

Mean Wind 1 

Month 


in km. per 

1 


2 

Anniuil 


10.3 

January 


11-4 

February 


90 

March 


87 

April 


90 

May 


11-7 

June 


122 

July 


12-4 

Auguit 


12-2 

September 


111 

October 


7-7 

November 


7-7 

December 

TABLE 5 

10-9 


SPECIAL WEATHER PHENOMENA 

(P»lgh»t) 


Month 


Mean 

Number of dayi 




r ■ 

Thunder 

Hail 

Diut'itorm 

Squcll 

Fog 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Annual 

37-2 





January 

0-2 • 





February 

0-8 





March 

1-9 





April 

7-6 





May 

6'4 





June 

2-6 





July 

2-1 





August 

2-0 





September 

2-3 





October 

7-2 





November 

3-5 





December 

0-6 



• • 

* • 
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CHAPTER 11 


HISTORY 

Pre-history and Archaeology: 

Kerala has not yielded much Palaeolithic and Neolithic 
remains. A renowned archaeologist is of the view that there 
is no evidence of the Palaeolithic man having lived in Kerala (*). 
Another scholar opines that the absence of the palaeoliths in 
Kerala is probably due to the fact that this part of the land 
came to be populated only during and after the neolithic 
agricultural revolution (2). The State Archaeology Depart¬ 
ment in their report states "as regards the stone age in the 
pre-history of the district, there had been only a single instance 
of a collection of a fine celt at the foot of the Kanyakod 
mountain”. This was collected by Bruce Foote and is now 
kept in the Government Museum, Madras. Apart from this 
neolithic celt collected by Bruce Foote from this district, no 
other finds in any other part of Kerala relating to this period, 
have been collected. 

Megalithic cists have been noticed from a number ot 
places mostly from hills and forests in this district. They 
are dolmens, pot-hole cists, menhirs, Kudakkallus or hood- 
stones, Topikkallus or umbrella stones and rock-cut caves. 
Most of them are, according to archaeologists non-burials of 
Kistvaen types (3). Megalithic sites are known as Kurangu- 
pattadai, which is taken to mean the worship of monkey. It is 
associated with a legend relating to the monkey hoards of 
Rama ('•). 

Given below is the list of antiquarian remains discovered 
or excavated from different parts of this district that are 
enumerated in the Archaeological Survey of Southern India, 
Vol. I by Robert Sewell. 


(1) H. D. Sankalia, Pre-history & Proto-history in India & Pakistan, 
1962, p. 39. 

(2) Dr. A. Aiappan, Pre-historic & Proto-historic Kerala—KersU 
Darshan, 1958. 

(3) A chest-shaped burial chamber made of flat stones. 

(4) L. A. Krishna Iyer—Kerala & Her People, f , SI, 

3/11—4 
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Arakkurisi 

Chalavara (Chalvery) 
Chunangad 

Elampulasseri 

Elatattumattamala 

Karakkat 

Karinpura 

Kattamparipuram 

Killikurichimangalam 
or Thekkemangalam 

Kolapalli 

Kotakurisi 

Kottapattam 

Kullitikod 

Kmattara 

Mundakollukurisi 

Mundumkha 

Muttettattumatamba 

Meduvattam 

Pammanara 


PALQHAT 

,. 16 miles cast of Angadipureim. There are 

twelve dolmens in the principal village, 
three in Viyakurisi, eight in Pukkunna 
and one in Perimpattcri. 

. lOJ miles south-east of Angadipuram. Ten 
dolmens. 

. 18 miles south-east of Angadipuram. Two 

stone circles and thirteen dolmens in the 
principal village. In the hamlet of Ara- 
yuitekkumuri are four menhirs. 

. 16 miles cast, south-east of Angadipuram— 

Five dolmens. 

17 miles south-east of Angadipuram—Nine 
dolmens. 

. 15 miles south of Angadipuram, close to 

Shoranur Railway Station—Eight dol¬ 
mens and eight menhirs. 

. 14 miles east-south-east of Angadi¬ 

puram—Eight rock-ciit works supposed to 
be the remains of ancient ruins. 

. 17 miles south-east of Angadipuram—seven 

dolmens. 

. 5 miles north of Shoranur Railway Station 

in the west and south sides of the Manda- 
pam of a Siva temple are some inscriptions 
that are undeciphered. 

. 13J miles south-east of Angadipuram— 
Twenty-four dolmens. 

. 14 miles south-east of Angadipuram. 

Twenty-two dolmens. 

. 11 miles east of Angadipuram—Four dol¬ 

mens. 

. 25 miles east, south-east of Angadipuram— 

32 dolmens. 

, 14J miles south—south-east of Angadi¬ 

puram—Nine dolmens. 

. 14 miles south of Angadipuram—Thirty- 

two dolmens. 

18 miles south of Angadipuram, close to the 
Railway Station. Twenty dolmens. 

. 12i miles south-east of Angadipuram— 

Twenty-four dolmens. 

. 8 miles south-east of Angadipuram—Six 

dolmens. 

. 18 miles south—south-east of Angadi¬ 

puram—^Two dolmens. 
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Parli 

.. 7 miles south-east of Angadipuram—^Five 

dolmens. 

Perur 

.. 20 miles south-east of Angadipuram— 

Twenty dolmens. 

Pulasseri 

Eight miles south—south-east of Angadi¬ 
puram—^Twelve dolmens. 

Sreekrishnapuram 

13 miles south-east of Angadipuram—Fif¬ 
teen dolmens, in various desoms. 

Tachampara 

18 miles east of Angadipuram—Eight 
dolmens. 

Tachanakkari 

.. 11 miles east of south of Angadipuram— 

Thirteen dolmens. 

Tenkara 

19 miles east of north of Angadipuram— 
Twenty-two dolmens. 

T irupparankunnu 

.. lOi miles east by north of Angadipuram— 
Thirty-nine dolmens. 

Valappura 

.. 12 miles south-east of Angadipuram, Five 

dolmens. 

Vattukumpuram 

.. 20 miles south-east of Angadipuram—Forty- 

six dolmens. In the Melur desom are 
four rock-cut caves. 

(In the Palghat-Chittur Taluks the following are the 

desoms where megalithic finds are found) 

Agattetara 

.. Smiles north of Palghat close to the Rail¬ 
way Station. A group of 35 dolmens, 
100 menhirs, and 14 stone circles. 
There is an ancient temple here. In the 
hamlet of Amur is an old temple. 

Chemgalur 

.. 16 miles south-west of Palghat. A very old 

Ayyappan in present use. 

Chiitilanieri 

.. 13 miles south-west of Palghat. A group of 

41 dolmens, 11 menhirs and 30 circles. 

Chularmr 

.. 12^ miles west, routh-west of Palghat. A 

group of 42 dolmens. 

Edutara 

.. 6J miles west, north-west of Palghat. 2 
dolmens and eight menhirs. 

Erumavur 

.. 9 miles west, north-west of Palghat. 3 

dolmens and thirteen menhirs. 

Kachan Kurisi 

.. 11 miles south of Palghat. An old Vishnu 

temple 

Kandattara 

13 miles west of Palghat. An old temple. 

Kannanurpattola 

15^ miles west, south-west of Palghat, A 
group of 46 dolmens and 184 menhirs. 
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Kavasseri 

Kavelpad 

Kirakkambaram 

Kodandarapalli 

Kongad 

Kudalur 

Kunisseri 

Kuralmannam 

Kutallur 

Kutamur 

Madappalli 

Mangalam 

Manjalur 

Mannallur 

Mattur 

Mmdur 

Palassetta or Pullacheny 
Pallatteri 
Pallamr 
Pananjatiri 


. 12i miles south-west of Palghat. A large 

group of 150 dolmens, and 600 menhirs. 
On a slab of the Kavalur temple in the 
desom of Vavulliyapuram is a Vattezhuth 
inscription. 

, 3 miles north-west of Palghat. A large 

group of 132 dolmens and 585 menhirs. 

. 11 miles west of Palghat. A group of 24 

dolmens and stone circles and 96 menhirs. 

. 11 miles w^st of Palghat. Thirty-six dol¬ 

mens. 

lOi miles north-west of Palghat. Eight 
dolmens surrounded by stone circles and 
thirty-two menhirs. 

. 14 miles south of Palghat. Twenty-eight 

dolmens. 

. 9^ miles south, south-west of Palghat. A 

large group of 120 dolmens, 25 menhirs 
and 250 stone circles. 

. 5^ miles south-west of Palghat. Five dol¬ 

mens and eleven other rude stone 
monuments. 

. 10 miles south by west of Palghat. Twenty- 

eight dolmens and seventy-five menhirs. 

. 7i miles west, south-west of Palghat. A 
group of 37 dolmens, 12 menhirs and 3 
stone circles. 

, One mile south-east of Palghat. An old 
temple still in use. 

. 15 miles south-west of Palghat. Eight dol¬ 

mens and some menhirs. 

, 7 miles south by west of Palghat. A dolmen. 

. 10 miles south of Palghat. Four dolmens 

and fifteen menhirs. 

. 6J miles west by south of Palghat. Fourteen 
dolmens and forty-four menhirs. 

. 7 miles north-west of Palghat. Six dolmens, 

thirty-four menhirs and nine stone circles. 

. 9 miles south of Palghat. A large group of 

100 dolmens and 400 menhirs, 

. 4 miles east of Palghat. A dolmen, four 

menhirs and a stone circle. 

. 10 miles south by west of Palghat. A group 

of 82 dolmens and 306 menhirs. 

. 10 miles south of Palghat. A group of 15 

dolmens, 60 menhirs and 15 stone circles. 
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.. 4 miles east by north of Palghat. A group 
of 24 dolmens, 31 menhirs and 19 stone 
circles. There is an old fort here. 
(Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
XIV, p. 788). 

.. 12 miles west, north-west of Palghat. A 

large group of 82 dolmens surrounded by 
stone circles and 328 menhirs. 

.. 8 miles west, south-west of Palghat. A 

grouped 17 dolmens and 136 menhirs. 

i miles south-east of Palghat. An old 
temple with inscriptions. 12 miles south 
of Palghat, in the hamlet of Elavanjeri 
arc thirty dolmens and eighty-eight men¬ 
hirs. 

.. 6 miles south. A group of 35 dolmens and 

ten menhirs. 

Megalithic cists have been noticed in an area of two to 
three acres in Pallavur amsam, Chittur taluk also. In 
Attapadi a number of hero stones and in Pallavur a megalithic 
burial site* were discovered. liudakkallus or hood stones and 
Toppikkallus or umbrella stones are rare in this district. It 
may be noted that the primitive hill tribes even today bury 
their dead according to the megalithic cult. Thus megalithism 
is still a living institution among them (5). 

One characteristic group of megalithic monuments which 
Logan found was at the fqot of Kalladikod mountain peak in 
the Kavalpat amsam of Palghat taluk. These remains accord- 
ing to him closely resemble to ordinary cromlechs (®). A 
peculiar specimen of an urn is mentioned by Logan who found 
it at Variamkulam. The bottom of the um thickens out in a 
circular shape and through the protuberance a small hole is 


* Four sides of the pits are covered with granite slabs. There is no 
covering over the pit with stone slab. Pits are covered with earth. 
Two of the pits are opened by somebody. Enquiry did not disclose 
anything about the persons who opened the pits. The four sides 
around the pits are erected with boulders. On the northern 
side of the hill (Kar.uvottamala) it is said that there was a hamlet 
of a community known as 'Pandaram’, who were Telungu speaking 
Malayalees. There were more than 2()0 families of this community. 
All of them had migrated to some other places about fifty years 
ago. The elderly people of the locality are of the opinion that 
these sites might be the burial sites of that community. They are 
of the cist (dolmenoid) type. 

(5) L. A. Krishna Iyer, Kerala and Her People, 1961, p. 26. 

(6) Logan, p. 180. 


Pudusseri 

Tadukuiseri 

Tanari 

Tiruvalalur 

Vilavanur 
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drilled (^). Probably some of these monuments belong to the 
Copper and Bronze Ages. It is definite that these monuments 
proclaim the Iron Age in South India. 

As we have adverted to above this district has the unique 
distinction of having the only Neolithic cist that had been 
discovered in Kerala. Thus Palghat district takes the history 
of Kerala back to Lithic Age through her neolithic find. 
However the time and date of the monuments enumerated, 
have not been clearly specified by any scholar. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 

The sources of information for the study of the ancient 
history of this district are epigraphy, numismatics, works of 
classical geographers, Sangam literature of Tamil poets etc. 
Keralolpatti and Kerala Mahatmyam contain traditional history 
of ancient Kerala including the district under review. But 
these are apocryphal in nature that are proved to be of later 
origin. For the construction of an authoritative chapter on 
the ancient history of this district as is the case with Kerala 
as a whole, the materials available are scanty. Those epi- 
graphic, numismatic and other sources neither contain 
materials to construct a truly chronological narrative, nojr do 
they help to compile the political and social history of this 
district. However the evidence that we get from the inscrip¬ 
tions, royal grants, deeds, coins, literary works and archaeo¬ 
logical finds helps us to a certain extent to write the history 
of this period. 

The prevalent tradition handed over to generations is that 
the mythical hero, Parasurama created this tract of land 
and peopled it by dividing the country into 64 gramams (>). 
Some of the gramams mentioned in this tradition find place in 
this district. Whatever might be the historical veracity of 
this tradition it is clear that the territorial divisions mentioned 


(7) Logan, p. 182. 

(1) There are references to the legend in Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa 
(Chapter IV verse 53) and in the Tiruvalangad plates of Rajendra 
Chola*. Kerala Mahatmyam and Keralolpatti contain these tradi¬ 
tions. It may be pointed out in this connection that the Parasurama 
tradition points to the Aryan infiltration of this part of Peninsular 
India. (*1012 to 1044 A.D.) It is also believed that this tradi¬ 
tion relates to some oceanic convulsions and consequent geological 
formation of Kerala. Still another group of scholars believe that 
the story denotes the success of Brahmanical supremacy in their 
conflict with Buddhism in Kerala. 
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therein continued to exist from the ancient to the modern 
periods in some form or other. These territorial divisions 
consisted of nadus, desams, taros, cherries, etc. 

The self-governing popular assemblies in these divisions 
were called Nattu Kuttams, Desa Kuttams, and Tara Kuttams. 
Taras and Gramams were virtually independent of the 
Naduvazhis and Desauazhis who in their turn enjoyed sovereignty 
over the territories they held. At a time when monarchical 
despotism showed signs of tyranny these territorial assemblies 
acted as an effective check. "The influence of a Tara organi¬ 
sation cannot be overrated in a political system” says Logan 
"tending always to despotism the Nayar inhabitants of a tara 
formed a small republic” (2). Adrain Van Rheede the Dutch 
Governor of Cochin (1673-1677) made it very clear when he 
wrote "No King of Malabar has power to make contracts which 
are prejudicial to the interests of landlords, noble men or 
Nayars, such a king wofuld run the risk of being expelled or 
rejected by his subjects”(3). The representative of the 
English East India Company at Calicut reported in 1746 thus 
"The Nayars being heads of Calicut people resembled the 
Parliament and do not obey the kings dictates but chastise his 
ministers when they do unwarrantable acts” (''). Therefore 
either these Naduvazhis or Desavazhis or even the major 
sovereigns possessed unfettered royal authority. 

Each of these territorial assemblies had specific functions 
to perform. The representatives of these popular assemblies 
met once in twelve years at Tirunavai to elect a Rakshapurusha 
or a Protector. The Rakshapurusha considered it his avowed 
duty not to deviate from the traditions and customs of the 
country and not to disturb the then existing social order. In 
accordance with this tradition, the Rakshapurusha used to give 
his assent for the continuance of the hereditary Naduvazhis 
and Desavazhis in their respective places. The system thus 
continued for a long time when dissensions arose among the 
representatives who failed to choose unanimously a Raksha¬ 
purusha (5). This rift was patched up by the elders who 
evolved a formula that would be agreable to all. Accordingly 
it was decided to invite a member from any of the neighbour¬ 
ing ruling dynasties to look after their affairs. 

Thus the well-known Perumal era was inaugurated. Each 
Perumal was expected to rule over a period of twelve years, 

(2) Logan, p. 87. 

(3) Dutch Records No. 13, p. 52. 

(4) Tellicherry Factory Diary, May 28, 1746. 

(5) Buchanan, Vol. II, p. 51. 
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Tradition says that there were twelve such Perumals. But the 
last Perumal who is said to have ruled for three such terms 
at last divided the kingdom among his chieftains at the time 
of abdication. Thus the country was divided into a number of 
petty principalities which claims to have originated from this 
legendary Cheraman Perumal. One thing is certain that all 
the royal dynasties of Kerala came into existence only after 
the break-up of the Perumal’s empire. Palghat dynasty is also 
not an exception. The earliest dynasty knovvn to have ruled 
over this region is the Nedumpurayur Swarupam. 


NEDUMPURAYUR 

The history of the origin of this dynasty is obscure. The 
Palghat Rajahs, it is beleived are the offsprings of Namboo- 
thiri Brahmins and Kshatria women. They were called by the 
titles Vadakke Naikkans and Thekke Naikkans (6). 

It is said that they were entrusted with the watch and 
ward of the Palghat gap. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that more or less similar stories were attached to 
the origin of almost all royal families of Kerala. No doubt the 
Brahmins and their influence should have felt in this part of 
the country only after the infiltration of the Aryans. Just like 
the Parasurama Legend which says that the land was created 
for Brahmins, those stories of the origin of the royal families 
of Kerala from Brahmins are also to establish Brahminical 
supremacy over the land and the people. It is evident that 
Kerala existed even before the Aryans entered into India. 
Therefore the story related to the origin of the Palghat royal 
family can also be considered as a later invention of the 
Brahmin ingenuity. 

Another story about the origin of this dynasty is that it 
originated from an illicit relation of a Kshatria prince with a 
low caste woman. The story is that once in the immemorable 
past, the land around Palghat consisted of thick forests 
covered by hilly granite heaps, where human habitation was 
impossible. It is said that four big elephants of the Raja of 
Cochin once ran amuck into the forests of the Kuthiran hills. 
The Raja sent his soldiers with mahouts in search of these 
elephants but in vain. At last one of the princes of the 
Cochin royal family entered into the thick forests with four 
Nair soldiers. He got the assistance of some hill tribes and 

{6} Report of Warden (Collector) on the conditions of Palghat etc., 
March 19, 1801, para 8. 
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with their help regained the lost elephants. The prince and 
Nail's returned to the Raja of Perumpadappu and were 
received with great jubilation. But the prince himself felt 
bad and his heart was weighed down with grief. The 
members of the Kshatria royal house found to their dismay 
that this prince was deeply in love with an autochthonous 
girl with whose help he obtained the assistance of the hill 
tribes. This resulted in the ex-communication of the prince, 
and his banishment from the palace. It was really a blessing 
in disguise. He returned to the hill where he got married to 
his love. With the help of these aborigines who rallied round 
him with all sincerety and enthusiasm, the Raja established 
a royal dynasty and extended his sway over these unin¬ 
habited regions. The wisdom and statemanship in him, 
combined with the courage and dedication of the jungle 
heroes, released a new lease of life, among them. It is 
believed that this prince was the founder of the dynasty of 
Palghatcherry C). 

In support of this theory some point out that the deities 
of the Palghat royal families are Nili and Kali which were 
not included among the Caste Hindu Devatas. The names of 
the early Achans and Achimars just as Itty, Ittykombi, Pangi, 
Iravi, Kothai, Nilikutty Neitearamma, Kali Neitearamma, 
Cholli Neitear, are also made use of by these writers to 
advance their theory of the low caste origin of Palghat royal 
house. These names are commonly used by the Parayas, 
Pulayas and the other aborigines. Similarly the Poorams 
and Velas are the usual festivals of low caste Hindus. But 
the Palghat Rajas celebrate these festivals. The most 
important celebrations of this district are the Vela of 
Kannambra Kavu of Nili, Pooram of Kavassery, Vela of 
Vellangi, Vela of Nemmara etc. Another point in support of the 
above theory is that the families of Cochin and Palghat 
observe even to the present day death-pollutions. This shows 
that there is some kind of kinship between them. Still 
another point for their low caste origin is that in the Palghat 
taluk, even to the present day there are only very few 
Namboothiri Illams. No Namboothiri was connected with the 
Raja family of Palghat by Sambandham. It is quite contrary 
to the system that was prevalent in other parts of Kerala. 
It is argued that the establishment of the Palghat dynasty by 
an ex-communicated and degenerate Kshatriya prince com¬ 
pelled the Namboothiri Brahmins to flee from the area and 
not to seek any patronage under them. The reason why the 

(7) See D. 266. Rajas of Taruswaroopam. Oriental Manuscripts Madras, 

Vols. VII and VIII. 
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Palghat Rajas sought the service of Brahmins from tlje other 
side of the gap is explained away for this non-co-operation of 
the Namboothiri Brahmins of this side. The fact is that many 
Agraharams of Pattar Brahmins swell in this district even to 
the present day. 

The story is also one of later origin. If this is taken 
into account it has to be presumed that the royal family was 
established only after the dissolution of the Empire of the 
Cheraman Perumal because the Perumpad'appu Swaroopam 
itself claims its descent from him. At the same time those 
who believe in the dismemberment of the Empire by 
Cheraman Perumal also say "Palghattussery on the division 
of Malayala fell to the lot of Shekkury Raja of the Kshatriya 
Caste” (®). Regarding their deities it can be safely said that 
in the ancient period of Kerala, Nili, Kali, Durga etc., were 
commonly worshipped throughout the country by all castes. 
It is equally untenable to argue that the name of the Achans 
and Achimars of Palghat dynasty alone had the names of the 
aborigines and lo\y castes. Throughout Kerala, the Hindu 
names were almost the same as above whether it be of a 
prince or a peasant. The names of the witnesses in. the 
Copper Plate grants given to the Jews and Syrian Christians 
substantiate the statement. Even in the 18th Century Ittykombi 
was the name of Paliath Achan, the hereditary Dewan of the 
Raja of Cochin. As Prof. K. V. Krishna Iyer puts it "from 
8th century onwards the Chera Rulers had intimate contact 
with the Pallavas of Kanchi and thereby the Sanskrit influence 
occurred not only in the language but in the names of the 
rulers also. The Chera Rulers thereafter abandoned the titles 
of Cheraman, Poraian etc., which are Tamil derivations and 
used to Sanskritise them with Varman, Devan, etc.”(®). 

Temple festivals are conducted even now under the 
patronage and supervision of caste Hindus. No doubt they 
are mostly attended to in great numbers by the low castes. 
But the fact should not be lost sight of that no low caste 
Hindu had at any time any temple management. These 
temples and Kavus were managed by the caste Hindus and the 
celebrations were conducted under their supervision. The 
Palghat Rajas also followed the traditional way of conducting 
these festivals which were common in all parts of the State. 

The absence of many Namboothiri lllams in the Palghat 
taluk could not be attributed to the dege nerate status o f 

(8) Buchanan, ii, p. 53. 

(9) Palghat through Ages, Mathrubhoomi Weekly, October 29, 1967, 
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this family. It was stated that the Azhuvanchery Tampu- 
rakkal, the most divine and esteemed by all, once owned almost 
all lands in this part and that they exchanged their property 
with the Palghat Rajas and later settled in the Ponnani 
taluk (*°). The absence of Namboothiris can be explained 
only by the following hypothesis. A number of Pattar Brahmins 
and Embranthiris migrated long ago from the other side of the 
gap and established their Agraharams throughout this district. 
They owned vast areas of land and became close confederates 
of the royal family. The Namboothiri Brahmins who could 
not tolerate anyone else of the same caste might have slowly 
migrated from this district. The age-long relation of the 
Rajas of Palghat with the neighbouring Tamil and Tulu 
Slates helped this migration of an equally superior caste 
from the other side of the gap. Cholas, Pallavas and 
Rashtrakutas also might have helped the migration of the 
Paradesi Brahmins to this part of the country. The so cklled 
plebian origin of this royal family can never be established 
simply by the fact that there were only very few Namboothiri 
Illoms. If we accept this opinion the same can also be 
applied to many raja families of the erstwhile Travancore 
State. We know that Namboothiri Illoms are very rare in 
the southern part of Kerala. 

It is contended by those who support the low-caste 
origin of this dynasty that the Namboothiri Brahmins left the 
place when they realised that the prince was a degenerate 
Kshatriya. This goes against the whole theory of the origin 
of this dynasty. The story begins with the Kshatriya prince 
who married a jungle girl and established a dynasty in a 
place where there was no habitation at all. It is argued that 
the Namboothiris fled from the place and refused to serve the 
degenerate Kshatriya prince because he was an out-caste. 
If the place was uninhabited where did the Namboothiris 
come from ? It is strange then to believe that the 
Namboothiris alone lived in this uninhabited hilly forest 
areas. Therefore these stories have no historical basis. 

Buchanan narrates "as this family invited Haidar into the 
country, they are considered by all people of Malabar as 
having lost their caste, and not one of the Rajas of Kshatriya 
descent will admit them into their company” ("). This is 


(10) See D. 268, Rajas of Taruswaroopam, Oriental Manuscripts Madras, 
Vol. VII and VIII. 

(11) Buchanan, 11, p. 53. 
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also not correct. Marthanda Varma, the Raja of Travancore 
was an ally of the Nawab of Arcot. Marthanda Varma 
himself had invited Haidar Ali to help him against his 
refractory nobles in 1751 (*2). The Raja of Cochin and 
afterwards the Raja of Kolathiri and other princes of Malabar 
became tributary allies of Haidar and later of his son Tipu 
Sultan (*3). If the reason assigned to by Buchanan for the 
degeration of the Palghat Rajas is accepted, the same must 
be applied to other Rajas also who were equally guilty either 
of seeking help or allying themselves with the Nawabs of 
Mysore or Carnatic. However it is certain that the Palghat 
Rajas had matrimonial relations with certain Nair families. 
These families were given high status and even titled as Moopil 
Nairs. It is estimated that there were such 200 Nair families 
with whom this dynasty had marriage alliances. About 150 
families were connected with Vadakkethavazhi and 50 with 
Thekkethavazhl (''*). The leader of the first was Valia Veeitil 
Elaya Nair and the second was Pulimunaih Nair (*5). 

However in one of the Grandhavaries the story of the 
origin of this dynasty is given as follows: Palghat was termed 
in Tamil as Paranad and Parakkad, because of the presence of 
the granite hills covered with thick forests all over the 
district. It is from this term the name Palghat was derived. 
Paranad was pronounced in Tamil as Porainad from first to 
third century A. D. The ruler of Porainad was called Poraian. 
The seat of this royal house was probably Elapulli or 
Porainnur, both a few miles away from the modern Palghat 
city. During the second century A.D. Porain Perumtevi the 
only princess who remained in this dynasty was married to 
Anduvan Cheral son of Cheraman Palyanai Chakravarthy. Of 
this union was born Cholavakkavungo whose time is considered 
to be between 165 and 190 A. D. When he became the Chera 
Emperor, Porainad was integrated into his empire. The 
successors of Cholavakkavungo took the title Cheran Irampural 
in commemoration of the union of these two royal families. By 
lapse of time the two titles Cheraman and Poraian became 
synonyms. The title Poraian was not followed after Chenkor 
Poraian who was the immediate predecessor of the famous 
Cheraman Perumal Nayanar. This was due to the influence 
of the Pallavas of Kanchi who were the patrons of Sanskrit 

(12) Anjengo Diaries (1) Factory 1764-66, Vol. 1217, pp. 86-90. 

(13) T.N.A. Anjengo Factory Diary, Vol. 1270, pp. 86-90, dated 13th 

January 1767. 

(14) Oriental Manuscript Library, D. 266, vide Rajas of Taruswaroopam, 
Vol. VII, pp. 97-102 and Vol. VIII, pp. 89-96. 

(18) Ibid. 
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language. The constant contact with the Pallavas by the 
Cheras made them change their names of Dravidian origin into 
Sanskrit. Thus the name Kothai Iravi was changed into Goda 
Ravi etc. ('®). But the name Porainad was not completely 
abandoned. The name Nedumporaiyur was mentioned in the 
royal grants of Goda Ravi Varman, Indu Godai Varman, 
Bhaskara Ravi Varman and Raja Simha Devan, the Chera 
emperors (’^). These records call them Nadu Vazhis or Nadu 
Udayavars. Bhaskara Ravi Varman who gave royal grants to 
the Jews of Cranganore mentions the rulers of Valluvanad and 
Nedumporayur as witnesses (‘S). Nedumporaiyur is situated 
near Palghat where there is an ancient temple in which there 
are many inscriptions. 

During the 9th centuary the relation of the Chera Rulers 
with the Cholas was cordial. There were matrimonial alliances 
and political agreements between them. On the contrary the 
Cholas and Rashtrakutas were enemies during this period. Due 
to this enmity the Rashtrakutas instigated the Kongu rulers 
to invade the Chera country. During the second year of the 
accession of Goda Ravi, the Chera King, probably in 918 A.D., 
the Kongu army entered Chittur through Velanthavalam. But 
the army was defeated by Nedumporayur with the help of 
Ernad, Valluvanad and Perumpadappu rulers. 

There is difference of opinion about the date and the 
event of this Kongu invasion of Chittur taluk. One opinion 
Is that it occurred in the 9th century on the night of Monday, 
Kumbhom, 71 M.E. corresponding to March 896 A. D. The 
Kongu army was led by the Chola Emperor, Aditya Varma (’®). 
This source narrates the story of the invasion by the Chola 
Emperor as given below. Those were the days of exchange 
and barter. It was usual for the merchants from neighbouring 
Chola territory to come to Chittur to barter their goods. Tv' 
the year 896 A.D. Aditya Varman sent his agents to procure 
merchandise from Chittur but they failed in their mission as it 
was out of season. To avoid the royal wrath they proceeded 
to another village for the purpose. It was in the month of 
July when even the rivulets would be flooded by heavy 
down-pour. The merchants had to cross Chittur river and in 
their attempt they were washed away by the high floods. 

(16) Oriental Manuscript Library—Vol. VII (pp; 97-102 and VIII pp. 

89-96). 

(17) See Madras Literary Society Papers. 

(18) Dutch Records Na 13, pp. 192-193. 

(19) Konkanpadai—Article—C.R.D. in The Hindu, dated March 24, 

1939. 
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Disappointed and frightened the merchants returned to the 
Chola country to report this event. The merchants invented 
a wilful story that they were robbed off their belongings and 
were beaten off by the inhabitants of Chittur. This was 
exaggerated by those who heard them and finally a maliciously 
magnified version came to the ears of Adityavarman. 

The all-powerful Chola Emperor immediately ordered his 
army to march against the turbulent people of Chittur ant 
decided to make good the loss. He himself started to Chittur 
with his army which had already won many a battle for him. 
It is said that he pitched his tent at a place called Manali from 
where he called upon the chieftains of the place to compensate 
for the loss, within a short period of 24 hours. The people 
of Chittur, under the Raja of Palghat and with the help of his 
neighbouring princes also prepared to fight against the enemy. 
The war that ensued caused terrible loss on both sides. The 
famous Chola Emperor Aditya Varma himself fell dead in the 
battle field. Utter confusion prevailed in their camp. The 
local people attacked them from all sides taking full advantage 
of this confusion among the Chola army. With the death of 
their leader the Chola army took to their heels and retreated 
to the jungles. 

No doubt the event is celebrated even to the present day 
by the people of Chittor. It is called Kongan Pada. The 
rehearsal of the arrival of Kongu army, their camp near 
Chittur, the ultimatum sent by their chieftain, the actual war 
and final defeat of the enemy are all enacted in the festival. 
Even now the ultimatum given by the Chola ruler is read out 
by one of the members of Chempalhu family of Chittur to 
whose ancient predecessor the ultimatum is said to have been 
delivered. 

There is only a difference of 22 years between the two sources 
mentioned above. The Grandhavari mentions the probable date as 
May, 3, 918 whereas the local tradition claims it to be in March 
896. All agree on one point, that the army was from the Kongu 
country hence the festival itself is called Kongan Pada. Whether 
it was led by the Chola Emperor Aditya Varman himself is a 
question yet to be proved. The dearth of reliable materials to 
corroborate these sources makes a reasonable conclusion 
impossible. 

Though the Raja of Palghat defeated his enemy and thus 
saved his kingdom and people, he also lost some of his 
territories. The Raja of Perumpadappu who had come to his 
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rescue in his fight against the Kongus was given'the present 
Chittur taluk (2°). Thenkurussi, Vilayan Chattannur and 
Kaithala villages were given to Valluva Konathiri. The 
Zamorin of Kozhikode received Koduvayur village. Anyhow 
these portions of Nedumporaiyur Swaroopam were detached 
from their kingdom and came under the sway of the above 
rulers. Chittur which was given to the Raja of Cochin con¬ 
tinued to be retained by him till very recently. Chittur taluk 
came under the present Palghat district after the formation of 
modern Kerala State. 

The one-time friends and relations—the Cheras and 
Cholas—quarrelled with each other with the accession of 
Bhaskara Ravi Varman in the 10th century A.D. For more 
than a century there were conspiracies and constant war.s 
between them. This protracted struggle had social and poli¬ 
tical impact on the Chera country. The influence of Tamil on 
Malayalam language began to disappear. Certain norms and 
principles relating to the society and politics were evolved and 
termed as Kerala Dharma or maryada in the early years of 
11th century. 

With the dissolution of the Chera Empire the tributaries 
became sovereign Swaroopams. Kerala was thus divided into 
a number of small principalities. As a result Udayavars or 
Nadu Vazhis became independent rulers. Thus Nedum- 
purayurnad became Tharavur or Tarur Swaroopam. 

Ancient system of Government: 

The village was the lowest unit of the political system. 
Sir Thomas Munro describes these ancient political divisions 
thus "the village in Malabar was called desam., the term by 
which it is still more commonly known. The headman was 


(20) This view had been criticised in a book called Konganpada 
(Malayalam) wherein, the author state.s even previous to the 
Kollam Year 71 (866 A.D.), these territories were in the hands 
of Cochin Raja. It is said that they were given to the Amma 
Tampuran of the Perumpadappu Swaroopam when she had to 
leave the Palghat Raja’s capital of Palghatcherry or Chittur. 
(Konganpada, pp. 5 and 20). The fact revealed by the Tali 
inscription of Kotai Ravi that Cochin sovereign was the Zuzerain 
of the chief of Nedumpuraiur nad (Palghat) shows that not 
merely Naludesam and Kodakkaranad (Chittur) but also whole 
of Nedumpurayur nad itself was under Cochin so that the direct 
assumption of the control and management of these territories 
was probably the immediate political result of the foreign 
invasion (Rama Varma Re.search Institute Bulletin Vol. I, 1930, 
p. 41). 
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then called the Desavazhi or Jenmiwar” (2'). Sir Charles 
Turner in his report remarked that there was desam with its 
ruler the 'Desavazhi' and the Nadu or district with its ruler 
the Naduvazhi, The Desavazhi is not generally subordinate to 
the Naduvazhi as assumed by him (22). Thus under the great 
Rajas were the Naduzazhis or the Desavazhis — the Nayar of 
the Nadu or Desam. , The Nadu or the Desam constituted so 
many tar as or Nayar village communities. The Nayar was the 
yekman of many Nayars whom he is obliged to bring into the 
field when so required by the Raja. Scattered through these 
nadus and desams were the Nambuthiri gramams, each gramam 
having its own desam. From the documents it can be under¬ 
stood that the organisation of the country for agrarian, civil, 
social and administrative purposes was closely resembling to 
that of Tamil Nadu, the craddle of its race, language and' 
institutions. It rested with village system. There were the 
tara and the cherry and later the desam and ul-desam with all 
its institutions of headmen (pathi, Desadipothi, Desavazhi etc.) 
hereditary village servants (Chert jenmakar) and village 
panchayat or Kuitam ; there were the Vaitams or village 
circles of Tamil countries, possibly with their official organi¬ 
sation for revenue registration and record. There probably 
existed in many parts of the country at least the 'KaveV 
system of police. In all South Indian States Kavalkars were 
appointed for each town and village and they received grains 
and fees for their service. There were wider religious orders 
and personages (Namboothiris etc.) and institutions with their 
usual privileges. Finally there were independent native 
princes with their extensive private properties and sources of 
public income and taxation (23). 

Thus the country was divided first for military purposes 
into desams each under the command of a Desavazhi and Nadus 
under Naduvazhis, and secondly for civil purposes into taras or 
villages and Nadus. Every tara and nadu was ruled by a 
Kuttam or assembly of elders (Karanavars). In each tara were 
certain Taravads or chief houses and each taravad house sent 
one male representative to the tara kuttam. The several tara 
kuttams formed the Nattukuttam. Another name for the 
members (Karanavar or elders) of the Nattukuttam was six 
hundred (2^). 

(21) Report to the Board of Revenue, para 7. 

(22) Charles Turner, Malabar Tenancy Report, Chapter II. 

(23) Report of the Malabar Land Tenure Committee appointed by 

G. O. September 17, 18a5, No. 615, Political, 1887. 

(24) Logan, Vol. II, Appendix I, enclosure 2, 0 58. 
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Such were the ancient local territorial divisions and 
bodies. Over each Nadu ruled a Raja or Udayavan while at 
the head of the whole was a Perumal or Emperor. Cheraman 
Perumal the last of the emperors, was converted to Islam and 
went to Arabia and died there in 825 A.D. (2^). From that date 
several rajas ruled over their Nadus, without any paramount 
power over them. In short the political organisation revolved 
round the Raja, the Nattukuttam, the Tarakuttam and the 
Taravad (2®). 

Social Conditions: 

It is from the Tamil literature that we get a glimpse of 
the conditions of the people of this part of the country. 
Literature directly dealing with the conditions of the people 
below the strata of Nairs is wanting in Malayalam. Therefore 
to write precisely about the poorer section of the people and 
their conditions in the ancient period is difficult. Anyhow 
thanks to the Sangam literature we are able to know some¬ 
thing about the people, their habits, manners, customs, etc. 

Rulers were often engaged in wars. Many ballads 
composed during this period are replete with themes of wars. 
Tolkapipiyam speaks of such wars as nothing unusual and as the 
routine duty of able rulers. Lust for conquest and a hankering 
after fame very often formed the motive behind these wars. 
Instances are also recorded of wars caused on account of the 
disappointment of a frustrated ruler in love with a princess 
of neighbouring country. Chivalrous soldiers were held as 
heroes. Tolkappiyam gives details of such heroes who proved 
themselves martyrs. The exhibition of indomitable courage 
was applauded by the then society. References are made in 
Tolkappiyam where the mothers and sisters encouraging their 
sons and brothers respectively to fight to the last without 
turning back. Nothing was more hateful than cowardice in 
the warfare. "The woman brings forth the hero; the father 
trains him up; the smith makes for him a javeline; the ruler 
directs him along the right path and the hero himself wins 
immortal glory (27)”, Women viewed with pride the sacrifices 
made by their husbands, brothers and sons in the battle field. 

The vanquished princes were treated with cruelty. 
Tolkappiyam describes a number of such instances. References 
to towns and villages destroyed by fire and flood are also 

(25) Logan’s letter A, 12th February 1885. 

(26) Report of the Malabar Land Tenure Committee, P.O. pp. 137-38. 

(27) Kerala Society Papers. 
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given in the Tolkappiyam. One ruler is said to have cut the 
hair of women and twisted them into ropes for tying his 
elephant. Still another boiled the limbs of his enemies in 
their own blood. Spies were employed throughout the 
country by all rulers. 

Tolkappiyam speaks of four castes that existed in 
Tamizhakam, viz., Andanar, Aracar, Vaicigar and Velan 
Makkal. The caste system that became rigid and compart¬ 
mentalised the society might be a later development. The 
Brahmanical supremacy in all aspects of human life which 
existed in the later period of ancient Kerala history and 
throughout the medieval period, was not at all prevalent in 
the Sangam Age. Yet among the populace there were broad 
divisions of caste according to professional and regional 
differences. The Tamilians divided the land into five geo¬ 
graphical units. Accordingly the people who inhabited these 
different regions were also divided themselves into distinct 
groups. Tracts of hills and mountainous areas were called 
by them Kurinji and the people therein were called Kuravar. 
Distinct characteristics were attributed to this people. The 
Kuravar were bards who sang songs of their gods Velan or 
Murukan. The Kuravar of Kurinji area practised love by 
secret union. 

The second division of the land was forest tract and 
pastural lands. People of this area were called Idayar or 
herdsmen. The main occupation of the people was cattle- 
rearing. There are a number of ballads that are sung as their 
favourite songs. Milk and its products, honey, fruits and 
roots were commonly taken by them. They were also meat 
eaters. The Sangam poets characterised them as models of 
patience, perseverance and sacrifice in love. 

Marutham was the name given to another geographical 
unit. This comprised of fertile land's where agriculture was 
the main occupation. People were characterised as idle in 
nature and followed the unhealthy practice of quarrels to 
gain their love. God Indra was their chief deity. 

Key dal land was the sea coast and its people were 
paradavar or sailers. They worshipped Varuna. These people 
were quick to anger. Like the rising waves their temper flared 
up but their wrath was soon subsided. In love they followed a 
smooth and traditional path. Lovers were teased and made 
fun of by society. 

Palai is the barren country that comes under the fifth 
division. People inhabiting that area were called Maravars. 
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Their chief deity was Goddess Kottauai. As the people had to 
travel from place to place to bring home commodities, 
separation from loved ones was frequent and the ballads 
express the pangs of separation and the joys of reunion. 
Thus love is marked by Pirivu or separation. 

This division does not mark successive stages of civiliza¬ 
tion. The primitive and the refined lived side by side in all 
these regions. 

The status of women in the society was high. Mothdra 
felt happy and proud to have given birth to great heroes. 
The ballads, refer to the influence of the seraglio on th® 
ruling princes. In the household, women had the upper hand. 
Since the male members were engaged in different occupa¬ 
tions, it was the duty of the mothers to look after the 
children and to conduct the affairs of the house. It seems 
that matriarchal system was prevalent throughout the 
country. ' Inheritance through the female line was followed 
throughout. 

The most ancient type of marriage seems to have been 
Kalavu or secret union. This was accepted as a custom of the 
society. But Tolkappiyam mentions another kind of marriage 
known as Karapu. The original type of Kalavu was common 
to Kurinchi region and not unusual in other regions also. 
Love and marriage were considered heaven-made. Probably 
the Swayamvara of the epic Kshatriyans might be its Aryan 
counterpart. There were Parattyar or prostitute class. The 
ruler derived income from the licenses issued to them. 
Society did not hold them in contempt at all. On the contrary 
they were esteemed by the rulers and the nobles. In the 
ancient Malayalam literature there are a number of 
references to such women who were highly admired by the 
•ociety. 

The rulers always had a galaxy of singers, bards and 
great men around them. Paihittipattu another classic of the 
ancient Tamil literature mentions Mathurai Kanchi, a festival, 
which as some scholars believe might have transformed into 
the great Onam festival of Kerala. Similarly Silpadhikaram 
refers to a dance drama Chakkiar Kutu. Religious practices 
like worship of trees, sacrifice of animals and beasts were in 
vogue. People believed in oracles or velipads. Customs like 
Onakali, Onathallu, Angapattu in praise of Velan, Kurathvpattu 
for driving away evil spirits, velakali, variattam, kottavaipattu 
(Bhagavathy pattu of today) worship of heroes, stones and the 
old Tunangaikkuttu, corresponding to the Kaikottikkali of 

3 / 11 --^ 
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today were observed by the people. Superstitious belief in 
spells, magic etc., was prevalent. 

There might not have been much difference between the 
rich and the poor. In the later period of the ancient society 
there was a wide gap between the prince and the peasant but 
in the early Sangam period when there was no caste rigidity, 
probably no economic disparity existed. We get only a few 
references about the conditions of the common people and 
their way of living. Certainly references about the Kurinchi 
people and the inhabitants of different geographical units 
refer to the population as a whole. It can be rightly inferred 
that society as a whole enjoyed happiness because there was 
no great disparity in the economic or social positions in the 
ancient period. 

As there are no indigenous sources to reflect the con¬ 
ditions of the society of ancient Kerala, it can safely be taken 
as the general state of affairs of the whole of Tamizhakam 
including this part of the State. 

Art and Literature r 

Madagajanethran, the Chera Emperor who lived in the 
3rd century A.D. had in his court the authors of Pathittipattu. 
One of them was also his court astronomer and was elevated 
to the position of poet laureate. This famous bard of the 
Sangam age is believed to have been born in Kudallur in the 
present Chittur taluk. Another great poet who composed 
Agananuru also lived and died at Kottambalam near 
Kollengode. Silpadhikaram bears testimony to the great 
encouragement given to the fine arts by the Chera Emperors 
and the ruling princes under them. The Sakayar who per¬ 
formed Kuthu before Senguttuvan is the proginator of 
Chakiar Koothu of modern age. Madhavi or Madhari is the 
refined dancer of Kovalan, was perhaps the greatest exponent 
of the enchanting Mohiniyattam. Silpadhikaram however 
ascribes this dance to Godd'ess Parvathi the consort of Siva. 
Silpadhikaram speaks of various other dances, some of which 
have entirely disappeared from the country such as the Tudi 
dance, the Parasol dance and the Pelliyan dance, all referee! 
to by Dishitar in his learned introduction to the poem which 
he edited (28). 

Kalari or the gymnasium was the place where the 
'Malayalee boys and girls had their physical training. It was 
conducted by a Kurukkal or Gurukkal. In some places they 


(28) Koroattll Achutha Menon, Ancient Kerala, p. 108, 
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were called Asan or Panicker. Dr. Gundert says that there 
were more than thousand such institutions spread all over the 
country in ancient Kerala. Such military training centres or 
kalaries existed for many centuries. Students were trained to 
use both swords and' arrows in wars, and use of small sticks 
in defence of their persons during peace. The aristocratic 
classes and royal personalities received similar training from 
the hands of expert Gurus. Apart from the arrows and the 
swords there must have been other weapons of war, in the 
use of which the Nair soldiers received intensive training. 
Adityavarman the Chola king claims in one of his inscriptions 
that he was proficient in using 36 kinds of weapons. The 
weapons used in Chola Nadu would have been the same ak 
those used in Chera Nadu. 

The punishment frequently meted out was trial by ordeal. 
Cutting off limb or putting out the eyes were usual. 
Different punishments were awarded to the criminals. Those 
who were accused of criminal offences were tied up on big 
poles and exhibited at the cross roads where passers by used 
to pelt stones at them in contanpt. This was followed 
throughout the country. Even in the middle ages we have 
evidence regarding this kind of punishment. Such deterrent 
punishments were given to infuse fear among the people and 
thus prevent them from committing criminal offences. 


MEDIEVAL PERIOD 

Tarur Swarupam: 

Tarur is situated about 10 km. away from the modern 
Alathur taluk headquarters. The names Tarur Swarupam 
and Taravur Swarupam that are often referred to in the 
English records are synonyms of Taruvayur Swarupam. The 
principality was divided into three divisions, with an army 
of 8,000 Nair soldiers; viz., Tenmalapuram 3,000 Nairs, 
Naduvattom 3,000 Nairs and Vandamalapuram 2,000 Nairs. 
This family is also called Shekkury family and the Rajas 
were called Shckhury Rajas. Buclianan gives the following 
description of the Raja family; "the males of the Shekhury 
family are called Achans and never marry. Ladies are called 
Naiters and live in the house of their brothers, whose families 
they manage. They have no husbands, but are not expected 
to observe celebacy and may grant their favour to any person 
of the Kshatriya caste, who is not an Achan. All the male 
members of these families are Achans, all the females are 
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Naiters and all are of equal rank according to seniority > but 
they are divided into two houses, descended from the two sisters 
of the first Shekhury Raja. The eldest male of the family is 
called the Shekhury Raja; the second is called Ellea Raja, the 
third Cavashery Raja, the fourth Talan Tamburan Raja and 
the fifth Tariputamura Tampuran. On the death of the 
Shekhury the Ellea Raja succeeds to the house, each inferior Raja 
gets a step and the eldest Achan becomes Tariputeimuran”('). 
The Palace or Kovilakam is termed as Edam and^members of 
the royal house were called Achans. It originally consisted 
of eight Edams or houses equally divided into two branches 
distinguished from the other by the appellations of the northern 
and southern branches (Vadakke Tavazhi and Tekke Tavazhi). 
Thomas Warden who was the Collector of this Division of 
Malabar in 1801 in his report made the following remarks 
"the members of the Edams are called Atchanmars, five of 
whom, the eldest in age bear the title of Rajas under the 
denomination of the I, 11, III, IV and V Rajas, rank according 
to their age the senior being the I. On the death of the I 
Raja the II succeeds and becomes the senior; the III becomes 
second and so on to the V, the vacation of which rank is filled 
by the eldest of the Atchanmars. By this mode of succession 
the eldest Raja is very far advanced in years, before he ascends 
to the seniority in consequence of which it used to be custo¬ 
mary to enter in trust the ministry of the affairs of the 
country to one of the Atchans chosen by the Raj a’’(2). In the 
18th century there were many Edams the Elayachan Edam, 
Peruvakal Edam, Naduvil Edam, Ponnil Edam, etc., attached to 
Tekke Tavazhi. Cherukotta Edam, Pulikkal Edam, Mele Edam, 
Poojakkal Edam, etc. coming nearly to seventeen families were 
attached to the Vadakke Edam (3). Tarur comes under the 
Vadakke Tavazhi which is now under the Konikkal Edam and 
keeps the traditional family name Taur or Taruvayoor. 

Buchanan in the early years of 19th century calculated 
"there are at present between one and two hundred Achans" (*), 
About the same year Thomas Warden reported "the 8 Edams 
of Atachanmars above mentioned multiplied so enormously in 
their members that they afterwards divided and formed them¬ 
selves at pleasure into separate Edams, with which they dis¬ 
tinguished by their own names. The number now in existenoe 

(1) Buchanan, Vol. II, p. S3. 

(2) Report of the Condition of the Palghat etc. dated March 19, 

1801—Kozhikode Archives Di. 93, para 8. 

(3) Dr. K, N. Ezhuthachan, Tarur Swarupam, Palghat Municipal 
Centenary Souvenir, 1966, p. 25. 

(4> Buchanan. Vol, II, p. 53. 
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consists of twenty-seven, twenty belonging to the northern, 
and seven to the southern branch. The number of Atchanmars 
they contained including minors is about -30” (^). But in the 
year 1879 their number was estimated at 519 members—249 
males and 270 females (®). 

The Palghat Rajas appeared only very rarely in the 
political scene of Kerala after the 10th century. However there 
is a mention in the Nedumpuram Tali inscription of the 17th 
regnal year (934 A.D.) of the Chera Emperor Goda Ravi Varma 
that a ruler of Vempohnadu (under the modern Kottayam 
district) by name Kodai Iravi was appointed to rule over 
Nedumpurayurnadu also. But Logan explaining the word 
'Attipper' mentions one document among many others which 
was given by the Raja qf Palghat in the year 1464. It is a 
deed of gift by a branch of the Palghat Raja family. It relates 
to a certain endowment assigned to a temple with special 
conditions for safeguarding the Brahmins of the locality (^). 
The deed also provides servants, cattle, implements and utensils 
for the upkeep of the temple. Eventually the reference to 
the Brahmin settlement attached to the temple is the Kalpathi 
Brahmin village which is adjacent to the Kovilakam of the 
Palghat Raja. The term used in the deed is 'Makkal-Vaitom' 
probably refers to the people of Vattom or circle of villages 
around the royal residence. There are also some epigraphic 
evidence relating to this family. The Viswanatha temple of 
Kalpathi contains a Vattezhuthu inscription on a stone set up 
in front of it. Sewell dated the inscription as belonging to the 
15th century the exact date being 1464 A.D. But according to 
Malabar Gazetteer it was built in the Kolia Era 600 (1425 A.D.) 
by Ittikombi Raja of Palghat who endowed it with land sowing 
over 4000 paras of seed (8). There is another inscription in 
Vattezhuthu in the Siva temple at Alathur, No date has been 
assigned to this inscription. Yet we understand that the 
Palghat Rajas were patronishing and protecting the temples 
throughout their realm. The enowments of rent-free lands, 
etc. show that the principality was left in peace and not dis¬ 
turbed by any internal disorder or external invasion. Another 
Vattezhuthu inscription is on a slab in the Subramania temple 
at Porangatara Desam in Alathur. It is a damaged one but 
seems to be a record of agreement between the Raja and the 


(5) Thomas Warden, op. cit. para. 9. 

(8) Oriental Manuscripts Madras, D. 266. The Rajas of Taruswarupam 
Vol. VII and VIII. 

(7) Logan, Vol. Ill, deed Nh 8, pp. 193-94 

(8) Innes, I, p. 473, 
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temple authorities concerning its proper maintenance and 
upkeep. * Unfortunately the name of the king given in the 
inscription who executed the agreement is lost by the ravages 
of time. These are some of the early references relating to 
the Palghat Rajas. 

During the 13th century the Palghat royal family had no 
male heir to succeed to the throne and only two Tampurattis 
or princesses of the royal blood remained. These princesses 
took shelter in the Perumpadappu Swarupam where they won 
over two members of the Cochin dynasty as their life long 
partners. The succession of Tarur Swarupam, was sought thus 
through these alliances (9). During this period the relatioi. 
between the Raja of Perumpadappu and Tarur Swarupam was 
very cordial (’^). Even in his fight against the Zamorin of 
Kozhikode the Raja of Palghat supported the Perumpadappu 
This friendship of Tarur Swarupam with Perumpadappu had 
its own evil consequences also. 

With Vasco Da Gama landing on the shores of Kappad 
the history of Kerala took a different turn. The fight between 
the Zamorin and the Portuguese made the Portuguese General 
to turn to Krishna Deva Raya of Vijayanagar Empire for help 
against the Zamorin. The Raya sent an army under the leader¬ 
ship of Ramapayya and Devapayya. This army was assisted 
by Tarur soldiers who were an ally of the Raja of Cochin. 
On hearing the arrival of the Vijayanagar soldiers and the 
devastation done to the country by them the Zamorin 
marched against the invaders. A severe fight ensued contin¬ 
uously for three days. Finally the Zamorin emerged victorious 
in this decisive battle. The Vajayanagar army ran pell-mell. 
The Zamorin pulled down the Tarur palace and fort. Pro¬ 
bably the reason for the re-establishment of the palace and 
forts of the Palghat Rajas at Akathethara, about six Kilo¬ 
metres away from Palghatcherry might date from this year. 

After this event there are no records available to con¬ 
struct a political history of this dynasty till 1732 when the 
Mysore army entered into Palghat. But it seems that in the 
fight between the Zamorin and Cochin, the Palghat Rajas 
helped the Perumpadappu Swarupam. In a letter to Major 
Duncan the Raja of Cochin reiterates the old friendship of 
his family with the Rajas of Palghat and claims suzerainty 


(9) See Tamilnad Archives, D.266, Story of Rajas of Tarur Swaroopam. 

(10) Ernakulam Archives, Series I, Vol. XIII, No. 200, dated 22nd 

September 1972. 
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over them. The letter narrates the history of the invasions 
of the Zamorin and the protection given to the fugitive Rajas 
of Palghat by the Rajas otf Cochin (’i). 

In his ambitious campaigns the Zamorin conquered not 
only the territories of Valluvakonatiri but also of the Palghat 
Raja, instances of which are many in the first half of the 18th 
century. At all times the Zamorin was successful in obtain¬ 
ing war indemnity and demanding allegiance from these Rajas. 
In his extremity the Palghat Raja requested help from Mysore 
to repel the attack of his enemy the Zamorin in the year 
1732 ('^). This was repeated in 1735 also ('•'^). But in the 
year 1737 the Mysoreans attacked his outposts and raided his 
territory ('^). The enmity between the neighbouring States of 
Mysore and Palghat continued for sometime. The Mysoreans 
entered into Palghat through the gap and pillaged and plundered 
the country many times. Another important raid was in 1745. 
The Raja fought vigorously in three battles (*^). The result 
of the war was not decisive for either side. It seems that both 
Mysoreans and Palghat people suffered a lot. The intention 
of the Mysore army had never been to conquer the territory. 
In these attempts they were sometimes beaten by the Palghat 
Rajas and were sometimes given ransom or war indemnity. 
The Dutch Governor of Malabar coast Gollenesse in the year 
1743 mentions in his Memorandum the principality . of Pala- 
ghatchery, neighbouring the borders of Mysore and the Zamorin 
on either side (’®). He says that the Dutch had no business 
contact with them but maintained friendship both with Mysore 
and Palghat, as a political strategy against the ambitious 
Zamorin, 

Palghat becomes a hub of all political activities of Kerala 
with the advent of the Mysoreans in the year 1757. This 
time they entered into Palghat not as marauding invaders buc 
as the supporters of the Raja and saviours of the place. In 
the same year the Zamorin as usual, sent an army under 
Chenchery Namboothiri to Palghat. After destroying Tenmala- 
puram, one of the three divisions of the kingdom of Palghat 


(11) Ernakulam Archives, I Series Na 166/VIII, Memorandum sent to 

Mr. Duncan, Commissioner ol B.I.C. dated 12th February 1939 
(1794). 

(12) Tellicherry Cons. Vol. V (257-58), p. 42. 

(13) Ibid., Vol. VII (261-62), p., 81. 

(14) Ibid., Vol. X, (66-70), p. 52. 

(15) Ibid., Vol. XV, (298-802) p, 42. 

(16) D. R. Na 13, p. 66. 
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he marched towards Yakarakadavu. A severe fight ensued 
between the Zamorin’s army and the Palghat Raja. More than 
five thousand people were dead in the fight. Chencheri 
crossed the river and conquered the fort of Chokanathapuram 
when Thiruvalathur Koikattiri negotiated peace. It was agreed 
upon that one-fifth of the revenue would be paid for the 
expenses of the Zamorin as war indemnity. Unable to with¬ 
stand the continued hostility and attack of the Zamorin, 
Palghat Raja sent his emissaries to Mysore with an appeal to 
render military help against the menace of the Zamorin ('^), 
The Dalawa of Mysore ordered Haidar Ali who was the 
Faujdar of Dindigal to render military help to the Raja of 
Palghat. Hearing of this military help from Mysore, 
Chencheri retreated towards the west. During this time the 
Zamorin had also troubles with the Dutch and the Raja of 
Cochin. Haidar Ali who was seeking an opportunity to enter 
into Kerala politics and also trying to enhance his sway over 
neighbouring places readily responded to the request of Kombi 
Achan, the Raja otf Palghat. He sent his brother-in-law 
Maqdum Ali with an army of two thousand horses and five 
thousand infantry and guns to assist him. These 
forces aided by the Palghat Nairs carried their arms as far as 
the sea coast ('®). The Zamorin’s forces retreated. The 
Zamorin sued for peace. He agreed to restore his Palghat 
vonquest and also promised to pay a war indemnity of 
12 lakhs ('®). Maqdum Saheb returned satisfied with the 
agreement. 

When the Mysore army returned home the Zamorin sent 
his men for collecting one-fifth of the revenue from the 
territory of the Raja of Palghat stipulated in an agreement 
between himself and the Raja of Palghat. The Zamorin 
attacked the forts of Palghat Raja and occupied a number of 
Edams where he peopled them with his own men. This was 
in January 31, 1761. This precipitated a crisis when a number 
of Achans were killed (20). 

(17) Logan, Vol. I, p. 402. 

(18) Tellicherry Cons. XVI, (298-802) p. 45. 

(19) Innes, Vol. I, p. 61. 

(20) The events which occurred between 1757 and 1769 are given in 

a Grandavari which is in the Tamilnadu Archives. Another 
copy of it was published by the Oriental Manuscript Library, 
Madras in their Vols. vii and viii under the title 'The Rajas of 
Taruswaroopam.’ Some relevant portions of the same are 
translated from Malayalam and Is given under. In 1755-56 after 
the demise of the Raja from Cherukotham Edam, Raman Kombi 
of Elayachan Edam became ruler. After 14 years and 2 months 
of his rule, the Zamorin in 1757 (This took place not In 1787 
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Meanwhile there were changes in the political set up of 
Mysore. Haidar became the virtual ruler of that State. He 
agreed to help the Raja of Palghat to regain his lost territory 
from the Zamorin. Three separate agreements were entered 
into between the Raja of Palghat and Haidar on this account. 
Accordingly Haidar sent another army to Palghat. Hearing of 
the arrival of the Mysorean army the Zamorin evacuated from 


but in 1758—Dutch Records No. XIII, p. 152) sent an army 
under Chenchery Namboothiri. He put the country under Are 
and sword and took possession of Kavasseri and Pulikkal Edams 
and Wadakkancherry Puzbakfcal Edam. Meanwhile three thous¬ 
and of Thenmaltapuram met in an assembly and agreed to give 
away one-flfth of the fine to the Zamorin. When the newf 
arrived that Chencheri Namboothiri and his men are coming to 
Palhgtacherry, Ittikombi Achan, the nephew of Ilayacban 
EdathU Tharapuran prepared himself to face the onslaught with 
two thousand of Vadamalappnram and sufficient Are arms. The 
Aght ensued vigorously that resulted in the death of a large 
number of people from both camps. But the army of the Zamarin 
reached Chokkanathapuram at Palghat. When the members of 
other Edams were very much afraid of the Zamorin’s 
army, Unnamala Achan of the Elayachan Edom lived 
in hia Kalpathi house as he was friendly with the Zamorin. The 
elder Raja took refuge in Chempura house at Kadakkankunnu. 
Meanwhile Pangiachan, the nephew of Elayachan Edathll 
Thampuran, Kelu Achan of Pulikkal Edam and a few others 
proceeded to Coimbatore and met the Sankara Raja there. With his 
help they proceeded to Seringapatam where they met the Dalawa. 
The Dalawa required them to seek assistance from Haidar Naik. 
In response to their request Haidar sent Maqdum Ali in February 
12, 1788. There was a severe war. The Palghat Rajas met 
the war expense at the cost of pledging the gold ornaments. 
After Maqdum, had left, the Zamorin sent his men to collect 
one-Afth of the revenue stipulated between himself and the Raja 
of Palghat in an early agreement. Vaikkal Thalassanorc, Unnl 
Rarissa Eradi, Pathyapura Pattamall and others were the agents 
of the Zamorin. A meeting was held between them and the 
members of Edams at Vaidyanathapuram on July 18, 1760. 
Pangiachan of Elayachan Edam, Kelu Achan of Pulikkal Edam, 
Chathu Achan of Marunnumkkal Edam, Kelu Achan of Paru- 
▼akkal EdMOi Kombl Achan of Gotham Edam, Pankl Achan of 
VadakkepuUkM Umn. Bhlman Achan of Muthachan Edam, 
Ittikombi Achan <4 Elayachan Edam and many others partici¬ 
pated in the discussion. 

But during the njgbt when deliberations were going on, about 
two thousand people surrounded them and assassinated the 
Achans treacberoiisly. Chera Kelu Achan of Peruvalkkal Edam, 
Kombi Achan of Penmuzhl Edam. Panki Achan of Vadakke 
Pnllkkal Edam were buried In Vaidyanathapuram. Unnamala 
Achan of Elajrachna Edam, who was a devotee of Kallaikulan- 
gara Madom was also taken to Vaidyanathapuram and 
was beheaded. Kelu Achan of Pulikkal Edam, Ittl kombi Achan 
of Elayachan Edam and Bhlman Achan of Muttachan Edam 
escaped unhurt from this massacre. 
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the conquered territory. Hereafter the Palghat royal fanuly 
became a tributary to Mysore. They agreed to pay anriually 
a sum of 12 thousand fanams to the Mysore ruler. 

We have seen that the Zamorin who agreed on a wai' 
indemnity of 12 lakhs to Maqdum AH could not pay a single 
pie and intrigued against Haidar Ali with Deva Raj who was 
then the Delava of Mysore. As was agreed upon between the 
two, Devaraj recalled the army under Maqdum Ali and directed 
the Zamorin to pay only 3 lakhs of rupees to Haidar Ali and 
the rest to him (^i). The political situation of Mysore changed 
rapidly. Soon after this agreement Devaraj died. In the 
crisis that followed, Haidar became the virtual ruler of Mysore 
in the year 1761 (22). The Zamorin hoped that th© internal 
dissensions and political crisis evident in Mysore woul4 save 
him from giving the stipulated amount agreed upon between 
himself and Maqdum Ali. But Haidar did not relinquish this 
claim. When his hands were free from the internal and 
external troubles after assunoing power in Mysore, he turned 
his attention towards Malabar to settle his old claim with the 
Zamorin. The Raja of Palghat was also informed to the 
effect. Haidar reached Mangalore in the month of January 


During the night Itself the fifth Tavazhi Rajas with their women 
and dependent.s escaped to the thick forests. After a stay there 
for two days, they proceeded to Coimbator eand reached there on 
July 4, 1760. They were received by the Raja of Coimbatore 
and were allowed to stay with him. Leaving the rest of the 
members at Coimbatore Panki Achan of Elsyachan Edsm and 
Kelu Achan of Pullkkal Edam left for Bangalore and met the 
Nawab. Three separate agreements were entered Into between 
Haidar and the Achans. One such agreement was to permit 
them to live in peace at Coimbatore wiffi ihelr family and to 
give them sufficient allowances to meet their expenses there. 
Ittikombi Achan of Elayaehao Edam appealed to other Tavazhis 
to permit his to assume the title of Raja which was contested 
by Mutbachan Edam Thwaparsn of Kavasserl. All others 
agreed to this proposal and gave their consent in wrifing to 
Iftikombi Achan. It was on July 15, 1702 that •tift came 

down from Coimbatore and met the Eamerln. Achan of 

Konikkal Edam, Unnamala Aehan the nephew of tih* ^Mapuran 
of Elayachan Edam settled themselves in Chokkanaffiapti-ara In 
Palghat. Ittlkomhl Achan retimning from Coimbatore .yeached 
Sekharapuram in J763 and auaunoped ai\ assenaWy of his sub¬ 
ordinates in which be spelt out the adtwmant betwetn him¬ 
self and the Nawab. The abide by the condition of giving money 
to the Nawab he required his people to contribute their share 
towards this fund. Accordingly the tax' one to two fanams on 
a land sowing a para of seed was imposed and the amount was 
collected. 

(21) Logan, VoL I, p. 402. 

(22) Foreign (Mlsc.) S. No. 60, Part I, Voucher No. 4, p. W, 
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1786> with an army of 12,000 of his best troops of which four 
thousand were cavalry and began his march towards 
Malabar (2?), Haidar after occupying Chirakkal marched 
against the principality of Kadathunad where for the first 
time Haidar Ali’s army faced an organised and serious 
opposition. But he easily dispelled the Malayali forces and 
made a triumphant entry into the Zamorin’s territory (24), He 
sent his Vakkils to the Zamroin with the demand of clearing 
the old. debt of war indemnity. The Zamorin came to an 
agreement with Haidar and returned to his palace. But this 
prince of ancient and powerful royal family of Malabar com¬ 
mitted suicide by setting fire to his palace, to the surprise of 
all his contemporaries. 

The arrival of Mysorean Army under Haidar Ali and his 
great success over the Malayali princes were reported to the 
Rajaa of Palghat and Coimbatore. The news was received 
with great jubilation by these Rulers. The Achan and the 
Raja started from Palghatssery to Kozhikode to help Haidar 
Ali. They thought of taking the Zamorin a prisoner in their 
hands and thus avenging the ancient enmity. But the day 
before they reached Kozhikode the Zamorin committed suicide. 
The Achan went to the Nawab and followed him to Mankara 
through Ponnani from Kozhikode. The close associates, 
friends and relatives of the Palghat Raja who followed the 
Achan to receive the Nawab, took Haidar Ali to Chokkanada- 
puram where he encamped. 

Haidar made certain administrative arrangements in con¬ 
sultation with the elder princes of the Edams. Kelu Achan 
was temoved from the Parvathyam. Itty Kombi Achan was 
appointed instead. He was required to pay four lakhs of 
rupees annually. Consequent to this Kelu Achan returned 
from Palghat and settled down at Kallur. 

After making necessary arrangements Haidar Ali returned 
to Coimbatore where he occupied the palace of the Raja of the 
place in order to watch his new conquest (25), It was on 

May 27, 1766 (28). "On the 24th June.news 

reached the factors” writes Logan "that the Kottayam and 


(23) M.M.D.L.T. History of Hyder Shah and hU son Tlppoo Sultan 

1801, p. 66. 

(24) Foreign and Political 1756*80. Select Committee 1768, Vol. 14 

pp. 238-84, Vol. 15, A pp. 483-84. 

(25) History of Hyder Shah, etc. 72. 

(26) Anjengo Diary, Vol. 1200, pp. 297-98 dated 28th June 1766. 
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Kadattanad Nairs had risen and retaken many places and next 
day it was reported that Ali Raja had been appointed Civil 
Governor and his brother Sheik Ali, Military Governor of 
Kadattanad” (27). It was a great uprising of the vanguished 
Malayan princes and their Nair Militia. The Raja of 
Travancore reported this to the Governor of Bombay in two 
different letters. In the first he wrote "Haidar had returned 
to the Zamorin’s country to take revenge on the people”, (2*) 
and in the second "It appears that the Commodore of Cochin 
and Hyder act in concert” (2*). It was engineered by the 
English at Tellicherry and vigorously helped by the Raja of 
Travancore. This combined force was also defeated by the 
bold dash of Haidar Ali from Coimbatore with 3,000 horse and 
ten thousand infantry Though the Malayali militia were 
numerically strong and the positions occupied by them was 
also favourable yet they could not face the determined 
on slaught of the enemy. They fled hurriedly from their 
camp in disorder. The Dutch Governor of Malabar coast who 
was an eye-witness to this, reported to his superiors "no 
sooner had the forces of the Nawab made the formidable 
attack, than the Nairs retreated into the woods and 
mountains” (^i). 

Haidar Ali after suppressing the rebellion made up his 
mind to construct a fort at Palghat, "which lying in the centre 
of the Gap in the line of ghats, was judiciously chosen as a 
defence post and depjot to facilitate communications with the 
newly subdued provinces” (®2) in their Descriptive Memoir of 
Malabar Lieuts. Ward and Comer in the year 1806 give a 
summary description of the fort thus. "Paulghaut, the capital 
in this portion of Malabar is a place well-known in the history 
of India as the key to Travancore, the fort is built of granite 
and lime, it has a square each face being 200 yds. flanked by 
square bastions with out-works on the east for the defence of 
the ghat and surrounded by a deep ditch and. glacis and 
commands the surrounding place in the interior" (33). When 
the erection of the fort was in execution, Haidar All’s attention 


(27) Logan, Vol. I, p. 410. 

(28) Letter dated 22nd August 1760 No. 1, Anjengo Diaries (1) Factory. 

Vol. 1269, p. 8. 

(29) Ibid., Letter No. 2, p. 9. 

(30) Ibid., pp. 7S-76. 

(31) Moens—Memorandum, etc., p, 8S. 

(32) Logan, Vol. I, p. 414. 

(33) Kozhikode Arahives, 1670/D. 250, pp. 134-SS. 
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was drawn to Mysore where the Nizam and the Marattas 
supported by the English threatened his kingdom. Therefore 
Haidar Ali left Malabar for Mysore. 

The southern division of Malabar was directly under the 
control of the Mysorean officers, even when the Zamorin and 
others* except the Raja of Chirakkal (3^) were reinstated to 
their ancient territory on agreement of paying tribute (^2). 
Palghat portion of Malabar became a nerve centre of all acti¬ 
vities of Mysoreans. The Kolathiri kingdom of the Raja of 
Chirakkal was under the management of the Raja of Cannanore 
since its conquest in the year 1766 He was restored to his 

ancient possession only in 1774 (37). The Raja of Palghat and 
the Raja of Cannanore were considered as Haidar’s faithful 
allies. In the first Anglo-Mysore War Malabar also became 
one of the war fronts. But the activities were confined to 
north Malabar. Mangalore was captured by the Company (3®). 
They gave assistance to the fugitive rebel Rajas of Malabar to 
raise the flag of revolt. But it was soon retaken by Haidar (33). 
The vangulshed princes of Kerala who were under the shelter 
of the Raja of 'Travancore wanted to create some disturbance 
under the instigation of the East India Company. On this 
alliance of the English with the fugitive princes of Malabar, 
the author of the 'History of Haidar Shah etc.,’ observes, "the 
English Government did not at that time indulge in the hope 
of plundering either entirely but they expected to stop the 
course of his conquest and oblige him to abandon the coast of 
Malabar among the inhabitants of which they proposed to 
incite a revolt (^°). With the help of the local princes the 
English attacked' the Caftnanbre fort. But the combined 
forces of the local Rajas and the English were repelled with 
heavy loss, by Aly Raja ^ Cannanore. Realising that the 
capture of the place was not an easy task ' the scheme was 
finally abandoned (^’)’’. Thus the course of the first Anglo- 
Mysore War turned rapidly jn favour of Haidar Ali. In this 
helpless state of affairs the local Rajas approached Madanna 
the Civil Governor through the good offices of the Dutch and 
the French to accept their loyalty and reinstate them in 

(34) Foreign (Misc.) S, 35, p. 221, para 210. 

(35) Moen, p. 133. 

(36) Ibid,, para 20, 0.21. 

(37) Ibid., 

(38) Select Committee 67, Vol. XII, p. 415. 

(39) Ibid., Vol. XIV, pp. 262, 290-92 and 335-36, 

(40) M.M.D.L.T. p, 147, 

(41) Logan, p. 415. 
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their respective territories as faithful tributaries. "The 
French commanded at Mahe and the Dutch at Cochin,” writes 
the author of the History of Hyder Shah etc., "employed 
themselves with effect to terminate the difference between 
Hyder and the Nair Princes (^^)”. Thus Calicut was restored 
to the Zamorin in the year 1768 (^3) Palghat was left under 
the direct management of the Mysore Officers but the oollec- 
tion of revenue and' local administration were entrusted with 
the Achans. 

On January 28, 1770 the elder Raja of Elayachan Edam 
died and the elder member of Pulikkal Edam became 
Thirumooppu. As we have stated above Parvathiam of 
Palghat division was in the hands of Ittikombi Achan. 
Therefore Kelu Achan met the Nawab with a representation 
that Parvathiam should be transferred to the elder Raja. 
But this did not find favour with the Nawab. The Achan 
remained in Seringapatam for more than six months- Kelu 
Achan who was disappointed in his attempt made occasional 
depredations in the country. He entered into the fort and 
killed a number of soldiers there. Ittikombi Achan who was 
Parvathiam of the place appealed to Madanna and with his 
order Kelu Achan was imprisoned in the fort. The rebellion 
released widespread discontent among the people. They met 
in an assembly and took an oath that they would not tolerate 
their own Rajas destroying and devastating their country. 
Therefore they also met the civil Governor and gave him 
money to suppress the rebellion- With the help of some 
people of the Zamorin’s camp, some members of the Edam 
created troubles in certain areas. Finally Kelu Achan who 
was the ring leader of the disgruntled section of the Achans 
was pensioned off by the order ’^f Haidar Ali. This was in 
September 1, 1775 

In the Second Anglo-Mysore War Malabar province of 
Mysore became one of the important theatres of war. The 
English attacked Mahe (‘•3). Haidar gave orders to the Raja 
of Chirakkal (‘*3) and his tributaries to fight against the 
English defending the French settlement at Mahe (^^)- But 


(42) M.M.D.L.T,, p, 147, 

(43) Select Committee, 1768, Vol. XIV, p. 290. 

(44) Madras Government Manuscript Library, Bulletin, VII. 

(45) Secret Consultations March 1, 1776, Cons. 1. 

(46) Select Committee, December, 79 Consultations 8. 

(47) Secret Consultations, May 3 1779, Cons. 7. 
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by November 1779 the English who captured Mahe evacuated 
it and concentrated their forces in Tellicherry for the defence 
of that town against the forces of Kolathunad and Kadathanad 
Rajas (‘*8), Sirdar Khan was sent to Malabar with a Mysore 
force to lay siege of Tellicherry settlement. A few days after 
the siege of Tellicherry commenced, Haidar Ali with an army 
of 90 thousand men descended upon the plain of Carnatic on 
July 20, 1780. After a protracted siege of 18 months Sirdar 
Khan was defeated by Major Abington on February 8, 
1782 Hearing this loss Haidar sent Maqdum Ali to the 
Malabar coast (8°) Maqdum Ali who was confident of the 
strength of his army gave battle on April 8, 1782 in a strong 
but difficult place with a deep and difficult river in the rear 
of his right (Si). He paid the penalty for the temerity with 
his life and a loss of a good part of his army ( 82 ). 

When the fortune of the war turned against the 
Mysoreans some of the vanguished Nair chieftains rose in 
revolt and helped the English in their war against the 
Mysoreans. Haidar ordered Tipu to proceed to the West 
Goast to retrieve the situations when he heard of the disaster 
that befell Maqdum Ali. Coi. Hamberstone when at Calicut 
received information on June 16, 1782 that "Tippoo Saheb 
will most undoubtedly command the army on this side in the 
ensuing campaign (83)". This information was correct. Tipu 
marched with a division of his army at an incredible speed to 
oppose the invaders. Though the English detachment reached 
Palghat on October 19, Col. Hamberstone finding the place 
much stronger than he expected very prudently determined to 
retreat” (8+). 

When Tipu reached Palghat he found that the enemy had 
retreated. Without loss of time Tipu pursued the English 
"incessantly harassed and cannonaded", (85), and a large part 
of Tipu’s cavalry who had preceded the enemy captured much 
of their baggage and provisions. This was continued through¬ 
out the day until Hamberstone reached the river Ponnani by 


(48) Secret consultations, February 24, 1780, Cons. 1. 

(49) Foreign (Misc.) S. 56, Part I, p. 118. 

(50) Wilks Historical Sketch etc., Vol. II, p. 108. 

(51) T. Factory, D. 13th and 15th para 1782. 

(52) Secret Pro. May 28, 1782, p. 1684. 

(53) T. Factory D. dated 1st July 1782. 

(54) Charles Stuart Catalogue and Memoirs of Tippoo, p. 264. 

(55) Wilks, Vol. II, p. 30. 
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sun set. The river was swollen by rain. Tipu believed that 
it was impassable. Therefore he determined to encounter the 
English forces next morning and gave rest to his army. To 
his surprise he found early in the morning that the enemy 
had crossed the river and escaped from his clutches. Wilks 
graphically describes how the English force was saved from 
total annihilation at the hands of Tipu in these words "the 
early part of the night was passed in enxious search for a 
practical ford and at length one was found so deep as to take 
ordinary men to the chin, yet in clinging together in silence 
the tall assisting the short the whole got across without the 
loss of a man” (^6). Those who saved their lives from a 
possible disaster took the greatest speed to escape from the 
impending peril. Though Tipu made a desperate attempt to 
over-ride them, he could not, because, by that time they had 
taken up a safe position in the Ponnani town (^7). Col. Macleod 
having arrived with a reinforcement from Bombay took up the 
command of the whole army. 

Tipu on reaching Ponnani encamped in front of the English 
army and made preparations for an effectual assault. On 
November 29, with the assistance of Lally he made a regular 
and vigorous attack on the English line. But the strong posi¬ 
tion occupied by Macleod obliged Tipu to retreat to his former 
position Wilks observes that Tipu after his ineffectual 
attempt retired to further distance to await the arrival of his 
heavy equipment in order to resume the attack on the position 
of Ponnani. "But on the 12th of December the swam of light 
troops which had continued to watch the English position was 
invisible and successive reports confirmed the intelligence that 
the whole Mysorean force was proceeding by forced marches 
to the eastward”(59). Having received the sad news of the 
death of his father (®0). Tipu suddenly broke up his camp and 
proceeded with all possible haste to Seringapatam. Before he 
left the place he ordered Arshed Beg Khan to take charge of 
the Government of Malabar and to remain on the defensive at 
Palghat (®*)- 

Immediately after the dangerous situation of Col. Macleod 
and Humberstone at Ponnani was known, the Bombay Governor 
despatched urgently their Commander-in-Chief and Brigadier 

(56) Wilks, Vol. II, p. 30-37. ~ 

(57) Military Consultations, January 1783, Vol. 85 A., p. 144. 

(58) Secret Consultations, January 23, 1783 Nos. 17-19. 

(59) Wilks Vol. II p. 37-38. 

(60) Secret Consultations, .January 6, 1783. 

(61) Military Consultations, February 1783, Vol. 86-A, p. 719. 
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General Mathews to relieve them with such forces as were 
available. But General Mathews retraced his steps under 
special orders from Bombay (®2), when he heard of the hasty 
retreat of the Mysorean forces. Col. Macleod who was at 
Ponnani was also recalled for the execution of their scheme 
of capturing Bednore. The Tellicherry factors were alarmed 
by the withdrawal of these forces from Malabar. The Madras 
Government who always entertained that Tipu should be 
stripped off his Malabar possessions to carry out their lucra¬ 
tive business successfully (®3), did, not like the scheme of Bombay 
Government recalling the army from Malabar. But the 
Bombay Government, considering the fertility of Bednore and 
the proximity of the place was, strongly of the view that the 
English effort should primarily be exerted to possess the rich 
place (®^). This calculation of Bombay Government was set 
at naught when this place was recaptured by Tipu Sultan. 
Therefore to divert his attention from Carnatic, the English 
wanted to foment some fresh troubles in Malabar. Col. 
Fullerton was entrusted to carry out this English design. An 
armistice was reached' between the hostile parties. The terms 
required both parties to possess the same possessions occupied 
by each, on the day the armistic was signed (®®). This did 
not have any effect on the offensive line adopted by Fullerton 
He conspired with the Zamorin and the Raja of Travancore to 
undo the truce provisions. Accordingly Fullerton did not 
hesitate to march against Palghat, immediately after he had 
intelligence of Tipu recommencing hostilities against 
Mangalore (®®). "Palagatcherry held forth every advantage,” 
writes Fullerton, "it was a place of the first strength in India, 

while its territory affqrd a super-abundance of provisions. 

if commanded, further the only practicable communication 
between the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar and promising 

as possessions of all the countries.in a reach of more than 

200 miles, (®^) it was besides of such intrinsic consequence to 
the Mysore Government that the reduction of it could not 
fail to weigh essentially in the negotiations for peace, (®8) that 
said to be in agitation and promise to make Tipu Sultan to 
raise the siege of Mangalore to oppose our further progress’^®®). 

(62) Military Consultations, February 1783, Vol. 86-A, p. 719. 
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Though the idea was good, "this invasion of Mysore terri¬ 
tory was a distinct violation of the armistice of Mangalore” (^°). 
When the Commander of Tipu Sultan protested, the Madras 
Government through a letter required Fullerton to stop his 
further advance. But he did not care the least and proceeded 
with his scheme of laying siege to the fort "The fortunate 
circumstance attending our attack” writes Fullerton, "and the 
surrender of the place in the night, are explained in my letter 
of 11th November" (^ 2 ) xhe circumstance that favoured them 
was that the garrison under the impression of the armistice 
did not show much vigilance and care in defending the fort (^3). 
But Wilks found the fall so easy because "Captain Mait¬ 
land being on duty in the trenches, had taken advantage of a 
heavy fall of rain, to drive the enemy from the covered 
way, which was not palisided and pursuing the fugitive through 
the first and second gate ways, struck such a panic into the 
garrison as to cause its immediate surrender” (74). After 
describing the process of conquest Fullerton writes, "on the 
surrender of Palagautcherry I appointed, Captain Dewar, one 

of your ablest officers to command there.the heir- 

apparent to the Zamorin left his retirement in the wood and 

remained with us during the siege.In answer to his 

urgent solicitations that I should restore him to his dominions 

.I declared that in the event of our moving by Calicut, 

I hope to effect his establishment and that in the meanwhile 
he should be reinstated in the territory of Palagautcherry 
requiring only from him that he should furnish grain for the 
army while in that vicinity” (75). This corre.spondence of 
Fullerton and that which he had received from Macarteny (75) 
prove beyond doubt that though apparently the English Com¬ 
pany did not approve of the violation of the armistic, every¬ 
thing was done with the connivance and support of his superior 
officers. Palghat had been occupied by tlie Zamorin as soon 
as the English forces retired. But the Zamorin could not hold 
it any Icnger. When the English forces marched away from 
Malabar "the Zamorin’s forces de.spairing of support aban¬ 
doned the place and retired into the mountains" (77). Fullerton 

(70) Mohibul Hasan Khan, History of Tipu Sultan, p. 41. 

(71) Military Sundry Book, 1785, Vol. 66, p. 103. 

(72) Fullerton, A View of English Interest in India, p. 29. 

(73) Military Sundry Book, 1783, Vol. 60-A, pp. 107-108, 

(74) Wilks Vol. II, p. 80. 

(75) Fullerton op. clt., p. 30. 

(76) Macartiny to Fullerton. December 13, 1783, Military Sundry Book, 

Vol. 60, B. p. 383 also see Ibid., Vol. 66, p. 129: 
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in his narrative gives the following curious account of the 
reasons for abandoning the place. "The Zamorin and his 
followers of the Nair caste are rigid gentoos and venerate the 
Brahmins. Tipu’s soldiers therefore, daily exposed the heads 
of many Brahmins in sight of the fort. It is reported that the 
Zamorin rather than witnessing such enormities choose to 
abandon Palagautcherry” (^^). It may be remembered that 
Fullerton was not an eye-witness to observe the above because 
the Zamorin occupied the fort only after Fullerton and his 
party had left not only Palghat but the whole of Malabar 
itself. The author of "The Zamorin of CaliQut" fully endorses 
this irrational and fantastic story of Fullerton without the 
least scrutiny of relevant sources K. P. Padmanabha 

Menqn, says that the Zamorin had run away leaving the fort 
at the very sight of the Mysorean army in fear of the 
Sultan (®°). On March 11, 1784 the treaty of Mangalore was 
signed. The Malabar possession of Tipu thus emerged once 
more as a part of his kingdom. 

After the war and peace, Malabar affairs were conducted 
by the Mysorean officers. Palghat fort was garrisoned by the 
Mysorean army. It was the headquarters of the Southern 
Division of Malabar and the nerve centre of the Mysorean 
activities. In the period when Malabar was under the 
Mysorean occupation, Palghat played a predominent role in 
Kerala politics. It was from Palghat that Tipu sent his agents 
requiring Rama Varma otherwise known as Saktan Tampuran 
of Cochin to have an audience with him. It was in the year 
1788 (**). The Raja was received most politely and on his 
departure was loaded with costly presents (®2). in the course 
of their conversation, Tipu disclosed his intention of conquer¬ 
ing Travancore if their old scores were not settled peacefully. 
To avert such eventuality Tipu required the Raja to use his 
good offices with the Raja of Travancore (®3). Tipu also wrote 
to the Raja of Travancore thus: "I understand from what the 
Raja of Cochin said of you that you are a good man and a 
great ruler who wants to be friendly with our Sirkar. Since 
you are prudent and wise, you can presume the benefit that 
may accrue from my allying with you.I am sending 

(78) Fullerton, op. cit. p, 41. 

(79) K. V. Krishna Iyer, p. 224: 

(80) History of Cochin, Vol. II, p. 480. 
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(82) Saktan Tampuran. Puthezhathu Raman Menon, p. 139, also see 
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(83) LXXI, Si., Na 175. 
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my vakils with the presents of sqme jewels, a horse and a 
dress for your kind acceptance” (S'*). The request embodied in 
this letter is for an alliance not for any vassalage*. When all 
his attempts to have an amicable settlement of the dispute 
with the Raja failed, Tipu again came to Palghat by the end of 
October 1789. Powney, who was the English agent in the 
court of Travancore wrote to the Governor-General Cornwalis 
about the movement of Tipu through Palghat in a letter dated 
December 4, giving apprehension of a possible attack on Telli- 
cherry even though it is impossible to decide "what Tippoo’s 
designs are’’ (®5). 

He continues in his letter to say that the Travancore Raja 
also amassed his troops of "hundred thousand men, about 
8,000 of them clothed and armoured like our Sepoys” (®®). 
On December 14, Tipu arrived at about 25 miles di.stant from 
the Travancore lines (®^). Next day he sent his envoys to 
Rama Varma the ruler of Travancore with certain specific 
demands (®®). Powney reports about this demands of Tipu* 


(84) Mathilakam Records, Curna, 1308, fP. 74-75. 

* The relation between Haidar Ali and the Rajas of Travancore was 
inimical. Haidar Ali always held dear the dream of conquest of 
Travancore. Moens says that Haidar Ali who dictated terms for 
Immunity from invasion of Travancore told him that "I should 
prevail on Travancore also to pay a substantial sum. If the latter 
was not inclined to 'he would pay him a visit.” (Moons op. cit, 
p. 155). This was a clear threat from the side of Haidar and a 
demand for vassalage. But the situation changed very much after 
the treaty of Mangalore in 1784 (See Logan, Treaties, etc. XCIII), 
when Rama Varma who was otherwise known as Dharma Raja 
of Travancore was included as one of the friends and allies of the 
Company. As the trends of the time required of any shrewd 
politician to adjust accordingly Tipu also reacted suitably. Instead 
of an aggressive policy of demanding vassalage from Travancore 
as Haidar had done, Tipu's policy was to appease the Raja and 
win him over. On the other hand Rama Varma "confident of the 
English Support” (Logan. I, p. 409) not only ignored the friendly 
overtures of Tipu but also continued his hostile activities, breaking 
thereby the provision of the treaty of Mangalore to which he was 
also one of the signatories. Thus the Mysore—Travancore relations 
during the time of -Tipu presents an absolutely different pictur* 
than the time of his father, 

(85) Foreign Political, S. No. 96-A, Part II, P- 2882. 

(86) Ibid., p. 2882. 

(87) Se. Con. No X, dated January 27, 1790. 

(88) Ibid., Nos. 1-4, January 27, 1790. 

Tipu demanded that the troops of the Raja stationed in the 
Cranganore Fort should be withdrawn; that the rebel Rajas of 
Malabar who were with him should be handed over; that the 
Raja’S Lines erected on the Cochin territory should be demolished. 
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on the Raja of Travancore and the latter’s reactions on these 
demands in a letter sent to Major Alexander Dow, the Chief 
of Tellicherry on December 20, 1789 (®®). The Raja’s reply to 
the demand for the expulsion of the rebel chieftains of the 
country was that the rulers of Chirakkal, Calicut and 
Kadathanad were given protection because they were his 
relations. When this provocative reply came to Tipu he 
marched nearer to the Lines and on December 24, encamped 
about 4 miles from the lines (9°). The dispute between Tipu 
and Rama Varma on the purchase of the Dutch Fort of Palli- 
port and the subsequent events were the causes made out by 
the English Company to declare war against Tipu in 1790 
Tipu though encamped four miles away from the Lines did 
not mean an attack on the Lines. On the contrary he wished 
that his presence wquld make up the mind of the Raja for a 
judicious compromise. But on December 29 there was a 
'frontier incident’ between the armies in which a number of 
Mysoreans were slain. Powney who was in the neighbour¬ 
hood wrote to Holland, the Governor of Madras, "Tippoo met 
with a repulse from the Raja’s troops.” (®'). 

The fact was that Mysorean army were pursuing the fugi¬ 
tive rebels who were hidden in the jungles near the Lines 
encountered the Travancore army that led to a series of colli¬ 
sions. Tipu knew this incident only after it had happened. 
Even after this set back of the Mysorean army Tipu did not 
proceed for an actual assault on the lines. He waited for a 
reasonable settlement through the good offices of the Company 
and the Raja of Cochin. When all his attempts failed Tipu 
determined to make an assault on the lines on April 14, 1790 
"with only 6,000 of his men engaged in the attack” (®2). in 
the early hours of April 15, 1790 Tipu attacked the lines and 
with little or no resistance occupied it. The line was com¬ 
pletely demolished and the whole Travancore territory lay 
open before Tipu (^3). He marched towards Cranganore fort 
which was occupied by him on May 17, 1790, (9'*) when Hartley 
withdrew the garrison from the fort. One after another 


The Raja replied that he could take a decision on these demands 
only after hearing from the English Company to whom these were 
referred to (Ibid.). 

(89) Se. Cons. No. X, dated January 27, 1790. 
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Ayyicottah, Parur and other places fell into the hands of 
Mysoreans. It was only a matter of time for him to overrun 
the whole of Travancore territory, but for the intelligence he 
received about the movement of the English army towards 
his kingdom, that Tipu withdrew from Alwaye to be in defence 
of his own (9®), 

Cornwallis declared war under the pretext of Tipu’s attack 
on the "Company’s ally and friend” The war began with 
all vigour and enthusiasm on the part of the English. In the 
first phase of the war itself the whole of Malabar was overrun 
by the English, even though Tipu had won some brilliant 
victories over his enemy in the Carnatic and in his own kingdom. 
Col. Stuart who was ordered to move to Malabar appeared 
before the Palghat fort, the stronghold of the Mysoreans on 
September 21, 1790. In less than two hours the fort was 
silenced and before night a practicable breach was effected. 
Before day light the garrison called out for capitulation (®^). 

Cornwallis reviewing the English victory at Malabar wrote 

to Malet "the complete success of General Medows.which 

gave us position of all the southern parts of the Malabar coast 

.rendering unnecessary to send so large a force from 

Bombay to the southward as Col. Abercromby at one time 
intended”We have seen that Col. Hartley who was sent 
for the assistance of the Raja of Travancoi’e could not render 
any help owing to the superior power of Tipu and withdrew 
to the fort of Cranganore without offering any resistance 
No sooner had Tipu retraced his steps to Mysore than Hartley 
moved from the fort of Ayyicottah capturing Chettuvai and 
Chawaghat and proceeded to Ponnani. He did not meet any 
opposition in these operations. By October 9, he reached 
Palghat which was already occupied by Col. Stuart. Making 
arrangements for a junction with the forces of Major Dow 
of Tellicherry Factory at Ponnani, Major Hartley set his force 
in motion from Palghat towards the west about the middle 
of November. After reducing unimportant posts Hartley 
reached Ponnani on the first week of December where he met 
with a severe opposition from the Mysore forces under Mertab 
Khan and Hussain Ali Khan. On December 10, 1790 Hartley 


(95) Political Consultations, No. VII, May 1790. 

(96) Foreign Political Secret Consultations Nos. 6-16, February 3, 1790. 

(97) Political Consultations, No 13, dated October, 20, 1790. 

(98) Poona Residency Correspondence No. 153, p. 207, dated September 

27, 1790. 

(99) Political Proceedings, Consultations No. X. May 7, 1790. 
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won a brilliant victory over the Mysoreans and inflicted heavy 
casualties upon them. This encounter is graphically described 
by Major Dirom who was deputy Adjutant-General of the 
English army, in his 'Narrative of the campmgn in India which 
terminated the War with Tippoo Sultan’. This rout of the 
Mysorean army paved the way for the establishment of the 
company’s rule in Malabar. The Governor-General communicated 
this news of the victory gained by the Company’s forces in 
Malabar to the Nizam thus; "in view of the relations and 
friendship, existing between the allies, it has been possible to 
defeat the enemy” (‘O'’). 

By the end of 1790 the Myspre Power in Malabar was 
practically replaced by the East India Company. The war 
ended only in 1792 after the treaty of Seringapatam. The 
revenue of the territory ceded by Tipu was estimated at 
1,18,50,294 rupees and each share was amounted to about 
39,50,000 rupees ('°>)- The English coveted Malabar possession 
of Tipu as it possessed immense commercial and military 
importance. Thus "Calicut 63 Taluks valued at C. Pagodas 
84, 87, 65-5-41 and Palghautcherry had an estimated revenue 
of C. Pagodas 88,000” that passed finally under the dominance 
of the English East India Company 

The cession of Malabar to the East India Company a place 
of strategic and commercial importance facilitated the English 
supremacy in India. Soon after the conclusion of the peace 
Cornwallis directed Abercromby, the Governor of Bombay to 
make speedy arrangements for evolving a system for the 
future government of Malabar. He promised to delegate two 
civil servants to act in consultation with the gentlemen to be 
appointed by the Bombay Government to enquire and settle 
the Malabar affairs. 


PALGHAT UNDER MYSORE RULE 
Political System : 

It was a period that shook the very edifice of the medieval 
institutions of Kerala. As the measures taken were against 
the then prevailing Dharma of the country, there were a num¬ 
ber of allegations about the administrative systems introduced 
by the Mysoreans. Therefore, before we discuss the general 

(100) Diplomatic correspondence between Mir Nizam Ali Khan and the 
English East India Company (1780-98 A.R. Na 7958, January 22, 
pp. 134-35). 

(101) Ibid., Vol. IV, dated April 11, 1792. 

(102) Foreign Misc. No 54, 1792, Kennaway. 
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features of the different aspects of administration we have to 
recall some of the important medieval concepts and institutions. 

Before the Mysorean occupation, the country was par¬ 
celled out into congeries of small principalities, "the govern¬ 
ment of which being perfectly feudal neither laws nor system 
of revenue were known among the inhabitants” {*). Stein Van 
Gollenesse enumerates 42 small principalities and 4 important 
kingdoms in Kerala in the year 1743 (2), 

The peculiar political usages observed by the rulers and 
nobles alike tend to develop a system of disintegration of 
political authority that resulted in anarchy and confusion. 
No one was deprived of his ancient property according to this 
usage. Even the vanguished princes were reinstated after the 
war and no capital punishment was awarded to the chieftains 
and nobles. These resulted in the disintegration of the country. 
"The Nair inhabitants of the Tara form a small republic” (■’). 
Buchanan testifies to this fact in the year 1800 when he wrote 
that Desavazhis assumed the title of the Rajas in their res¬ 
pective territories and possessed full jurisdiction” (^). 
Naduvazhis and Desavazhis always fought each other. Thus 
the inefficient feudal hordes of traditional Malabar war-fare 
made the unification of the country well-nigh impossible. The 
whole country in the words of Dr. N. K. Sinha was "in a state 
of anarchy, sea of intrigues, conflicting interests and mutual 
jealousies” (5), before the Mysore occupation of Malabar. 

Malabar when it came under the Mysoreans gave a shock 
treatment to the ills of the outmoded feudal legacy and became 
one of the districts of a well-managed empire of India. It was 
left under Madanna, "an experienced revenue officer as civil 
governor of the place” (®). 

The Malabar district was divided into 12 tookris or 
collectorships, to each of which tookridars and Sheristadars 
were appointed (^). These were again divided into taluks. 
After the treaty of Seringapatam those ceded to the Company 
on March 16, 1792 were Calicut—62 taluks, Cottoiti—3 taluks, 


(1) Buchanan, Vol. II, p. 548. 

(2) Dutch Records Ni, XIII, pp. 4*'46, 

(3) Logan, Vol. I, p. 88. 

(4) Buchanan, Vol. II, p. 395. 

(5) Haidar All, p. 252. 

(6) Logan, Vol. I, p. 409. 

(7) Fg. Misc. S. 56 Part I, p, 95. 
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Kadathanad—3 taluks, Cannanore—1 taluk and Cochin (includ¬ 
ing Palghat)—14 taluks (®). The Tara organisation though it 
underwent certain changes was maintained by the Mysorean 
officers as the lowest unit of administration. "The experienced 
Mysorean administrators of Haidar Ali, and Tipu Sultan”, 
observes W. Logan, "continued the territorial units which 
they endure to foster and keep alive in villages with here¬ 
ditary heads, an essential branch of their system” (®). The 
British administrators built up their administrative and poli¬ 
tical systems in Malabar on the foundations laid by the 
Mysoreans. No doubt Mysore rule in Malabar prepared the 
political and administrative background for the assumption of 
sovereignty later by the Company. 

As the pioneers of the system, Haidar Ali and after him 
Tipu Sultan had to face innumerable impediments. The 
political system practised by the Malayalis underwent great 
change to which they could not reconcile for a long time. It 
deprived them of their old privileges and rights for asserting 
their independence whenever they desired, over the small 
territories which they held by hereditary rights. When the 
power of the Nairs ceased, "with it went the feudal conception 
of the Malabar polity” (''^). The Mysorean system of admini¬ 
stration put an end to feudal anarchy in Malabar just as it 
was destroyed by Marthanda Varma in Travancore and Komi 
Achan in Cochin. 

Agrarian Relations: 

Ownership right of the Jenmis or landlords in Kerala was 
different from that in any other part of India, As against the 
system or rulers having absolute ownership of all land in the 
country in other part of India, the rulers of Kerala had no 
right to receive the annual land revenue (”). The Jenmis had 
inalienable right of ownership over the land. Majority of the 
land was .held by Namboothiri Jenmis, the rest by the Rajas 
and temples. 

Another important feature of land holding in Malabar was 
that no land tax was levied ('2). 


(8) Fg. Misc. S. 55, p. 84-85. 

(9) Logan, p. 88. 

(10) K. M. Panikkar. Malabar and the Dutch, p, 63. 

(11) Fg. Misc. S. 55, Para 9, p. 10. 

(12) Fgn, Misc. No. S. 55, Para 9, p. 10. 
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This kind of ownership on land was affected by the 
Mysorean reforms. It was under Sreenivasa Rao, that the 
first land survey in Kerala was conducted in the year 1773 ('3). 
The important features of this system were that the inter¬ 
mediaries between the Government and the cultivators were 
eliminated, land was surveyed, the Government share was 
fixed on the actual produce and above all the Government 
established direct relations with the tenants. The salient 
feature was that settlement was made with the Kanamdars or 
tenants. Thus the Mysoreans assessed the land tax on the 
pattom or the share of the Jenmi. A certain portion of the 
pattom or so called rent paid by the husbandmen to jenmi 
was taken by the Government as tax. 

The Joint Commissioners who inspected the place wrote 
about the system thus; "the method of Arshed Beg Khan 
supposes that one para of seed sown will on a medium produce 
in each year come to 10 paras where from 5i will go to the 
cultivator and 4i remain to be divided between the landholder 
and the Government. On the share of landholder and the 
Government viz., 4i paras, li went to landholder and 3 to the 
Government” ('**). Buchanan who stayed in this district gives 
a description of the revenue assessment and settlement. 
Buchanan writes that the pattom or rent paid for a para 
sowing land varied from 2 to 3 paras of grain. The land that 
yielded two crops in an year was taxed high whereas that 
yielded only one crop was taxed low ('5). 

The assessment on garden land varied from locality to 
locality taking into consideration the fertility of the soil and 
the yield of the garden. Crops like cashew, cardamom, 
cinnamon etc., and garden produce like plantains, vegetables 
were exempted from tax ('®). Only coconut trees, jack trees 
and pepper vines were assessed. , 

In the year 1786 Tipu Sultan separated the civil and 
military wings of the Government as an effective step to 
prevent corruption and improve the efficiency of the revenue 
administration- The land was resurveyed and a number of 
irregularities of the first survey was detected ('0. When 
unauthorised possession of lands were thus brought under 
taxation, the parties effected, raised a hue and cry. 

(13) Buchanan, p. 432. 

(14) Fgn. Misc. S. 55, para 35, p. 41. 

(15) Buchanan, 11, p. 368. 

(16) Ibid, p. 368. 

(17) Buchanan, Vol. II, p, 447. 
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the Mappilla noble Mancheri Kurikal turned against Mysore. 
In Malabar when the work of revenue settlement started, the 
Namboothiri Jenmis at^ a few Nairs considered these 
measures as a direct encroachment of their caste rules. 
Therefore they sold their lands to the Mappillas and others 
who longed for the possession of land and left for Travancore. 
This is evident from the Report of the Joint Malabar Com.- 
mission(’®). When most of the Jenmis left Malabar it was 
easy for the Mysoreans to settle the revenue with Kanamdars 
or cultivators directly 


Economic condition: 

Absolute enjoyment of the right of ownership of the 
property rested with a small section of the population with 
all its social and economic implications. In such a society the 
Mysoreans began their revenue administration with cultivators 
directly. The tenants thus got a dignified status in the new 
set up. The interest of Jenmis was adver.sely affected. 

The burden of land tax which was hither to unknown to 
the Kerala society did not weigh upon the peasants. 
Answering a question of the Joint Commissioners of Malabar 
the Zamorin had to admit "I know Tipu’s Jema to be a just 
one all over the country and burthen neither upon me nor 
upon the districts” (*5). We know under the Mysoreans the 
dry lands were exempted from tax- "The cultivation of the 
arable part of the highland”, writes Buchanan, "is by far 
the most neglected. Yet no land tax has been imposed on it, 
which in my opinion, clearly shows that the clamours raised 
against the land tax as injurious to cultivation are 
groundless” (2°). One important point is that the Jenmis 
lost their right to deprive the peasants and people, of their 
lives and properties. People as a whole, except this privileged 
class, were happy and prosperous. 


(18) Fgn. Misc. S. 56, Part I, p. 150. In their Proceedings they 

recorded the information they collected from reliable persons by 
asking questions on matters connected with their enquiry. One 
question was "In what year did the Janmakars run away ?” 
The answer "in 964 M.E. (1788-89 A.D.) all the Janmakars ran 
away and as to their not attending on Arshed Beg Khan’s time., 
the cause was that in this country the principal Janmakars are 
Namboothiri Brahmins who did or do not come into the cutcherry’’, 
which was thought as a degradation of their caste. 

(19) Fgn. Misc. S. 56, Part II, p. 897, question Na 3. 

(20) Buchanan, Vol. II, p. 380 (1801 ed). 
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In medieval Kerala trade and commerce were conducted 
by the rulers with the foreign merchants. The inter¬ 
mediaries of this trade were in the J^eginning Arab merchants 
and later the Europeans. After the 16th century when 
European powers vied with one another in the Malabar coast 
for their trade and commerce, the local rajas made profit out 
of this rivalry. The system that prevailed after the 16th 
century was that trade monopoly was given to the foreign 
merchants and the prices of the commodities were fixed at a 
low rate. The rajas procured goods for the foreign merchants 
from the cultivators. The Europeans exchanged fire arms 
and ammunitions for the commodities they obtained from the 
local rajas. Pepper was the most important attraction to the 
foreign merchants. Though pepper and other spices were the 
principal commodities many other articles also formed part 
of their trade. "A candy of pepper for every musket you 
let me have” was a proposal made by Marthanda Varma to 
the Anjengo Factors in 1744” (2'). But this trade and com¬ 
merce did not enrich the pec>pie m general. Nor the local 
rulers benefited much out of it. In all the trade contracts, 
the Rajas promised to supply goods on lesser price than the 
market rate in exchange of fire arn s. 

But the monopoly price introduced by Tipu for pepper 
and other commodities was higher than the prevailing market 
rate. Galletti in his introduction to the 'Malabar and the 
Dutch’ describes the rate of pepper prevalent during the 
period from 1742 to 1793 (22), shows t> at the monopoly 
price that Tipu introduced was higher. Buchanan writes "in 
the year 1757 Travancore produced 11,752 candies of pepper 
according to the calculation of Mr. Spencer. These were under 
the government monopoly. Government paid only Rs. 30 
per candy to the cultivator” (23). This brings out the fact 
that the monopoly price of Rs. 100 per candy given by Tipu 
was highly advantageous and beneficial to the interests of the 
cultivators in more than one respect. In the first place, they 
received Rs. 100 per candy as against the prevalent practice 
of the Rajas who paid only much lower price than the 
monopoly price of Rs- 55 or Rs. 65. It is certain that when 
they had to supply at the reduced rate quoted above the 
procurement price would be much less. The monopoly price 
of Tipu evidently was a high rate and what is more, the 
cultivators received the full amount of their commodities 

(21) Anjengo Diary, 1744. 

(22) Dutch Records No. XIII. p. 24. 

(23) Buchanan, Vol. II, p. 457, (1801 ed). 
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without it falling into the pockets of intermediaries. 
Buchanan who is in no way favourably disposed to Tipu 
Sultan heard the brokers say at Palghat that during the reign 
of Tipu they had a more extensive trade (2^). He finally 
declares "the dissolution of prohibition laws, in consequence 
of the overthrow of Tipu had evidently great effect in 
reducing the price of pepper” (^S). As a result of this change 
in trade relation during the time of Mysorean occupation of 
this part of the country cultivation received a great impetus 
and the impoverished agriculturists began to experience 
economic happiness. 

We know that Haider Ali built the strongest fort in 
Kerala at Palghat and garrisoned it with his army. Around 
this fort, a large town developed with flourishing merchants 
and industrious inhabitants. The town of Palghat with its 
neatest and cleanest villages was testified to by Buchanan in 
his journey (26). This prosperous state of Palghat was no 
doubt due to the Mysorean fort and its activities. In the 
Malabar Gazetteer, C. A. Innes had to admit "the Rajas of 
Palghat played little part in the history of Malabar till the 
middle of the 18th century when the continued aggression of 

Zamorin drove them.to seek the aid of Haidar Ali then the 

foujidar of Dindigal in 1756” (27). That the town became one 
of the most important centres of trade with innumerable 
shops, industries etc., in 1801, as attested to by Buchanan was 
due to the Mysorean efforts. As part of their commercial 
policy the Mysoreans established a number of v/arehouses in 
different parts of Malabar. Palghat also had one of the big 
warehouses where commodities were received by Tipu’s 
officers. In all these places huzur cucheries with sufficient 
staff were instituted. They became trade centres. Around 
them markets and populous villages and flourishing towns 
sprang up. These were facilitated by roads that assured safe 
travel and security of trade. 

In short the medieval period of Kerala history was a 
period when the country as a whole felt economic progress 
and ushered in an era of commercial activities. No doubt.the 
short duration of Mysorean administration in this district 
as well as Malabar as a whole contributed very much in this 
direction. 


(24) Buchanan, Vol. II, p. 360. 

(25) Ibid, P. 538. 

(26) Buchanan, Vol. II, pp. 368-69. 
p7> Innes, p. 469. 
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Medieval Economy: 

In the Joint Commissioner's Report and in the connected 
papers of 1792-93 we get an idea of the income of the Rajas 
prior to the Mysorean occupation of Malabar. This can 
reasonably be considered as the general state of affairs that 
prevailed throughout Kerala including this district. Though 
there were no land tax the Rajas levied contributions 
occasionally from the landlords to meet the exigencies of 
foreign invasions. When such levy was made temple pro¬ 
perties were exempted (28). Whe n there were external 
invasions and internal disorders, the Rajas required their 
chieftains to raise a fund for repelling aggression or maintain 
order. Anci(ther source of income was from cherical lands. 
The collection of the pattern or rent from these lands was 
done by the Raja’s agents or some times by Desavazhts and 
chieftains. Purushantaram was an estate duty levied from the 
Mappillas. It was a share demanded from the properties of 
the diseased Mappillas: The share varied from l/5th to l/20th 
of the whole landed property of the deceased (2^). The most 
Important income was the revenue levied from the fines for 
crimes and offences. The system of pulayattupennu * also 
replenished the income of the Rajas. 'They were received by 
the Rajas with a maintenance allowance from the parents and 
were sold to the Mappillas or Chettis from other side of the 
Ghats. A tax was levied from the subjects of another ruler 
who took protection in the territory. This tax was called 
Changadums or protection money. When Hindus died with¬ 
out any heir their properties were annexed to the cherikal 
land which was the private property of the Rajas. The Com¬ 
missioners also rei)ort a kind of Talapanam i.e., poll tax levied 
by the Rajas from their subjects. The chieftains of each 
ruler were required to give presents on festival days like 
Onam, Vishu, and Deepavali. Kanamdars, military chieftains 
Desavazhis and others vied with one another to present such 
gifts to the rulers with a view to getting their favour and 
support. 

The following items are also included by the Commissioners 
as the ready income of the medieval rulers of Kerala. Profes¬ 
sional tax paid by distillers, weavers and fishermen. The 
Rajas also received royalties on gold ore. All elephants, as 
well as elephant’s teeth or tusks, hides of tigers and fins of 
all sharks and all the vessels stranded on their coasts were 

(28) Foreign Mi.sc. S. 55, para 9, p. 10. 

(29) Ibid. 

♦The Caste Hindu lady thrown out of caste on charge of adultery. 
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considered royal property. Cardamom, teak trees, bamboos 
and honey were also state monopoly. Thomas Warden in the 
year 1801 reporting the conditiens of Palghat, etc., gives the 
collection he made in the Palghat division which was imder 
him during that year. Nigithi or revenue uatti fees 32,067 
boons. Nigities on Thengu-knives (used in extracting toddy 
from the barb tree) 80 boons 2 fanam 20 kash. Tax on traders, 
distillers, mechanics, etc. 1402 booms 4 fanams and 27 kash (3*’), 
A tax of 2 fanam upon every farm, totalling to 204 boons. 
The total Jummah collected from Palghat district was 35,463- 
7-37(31). 

Coins: 

The coins current in this district were also enumerated 
by the Joint Commissioners of Malabar in their report and 
also by Thomas Warden in his report on the conditions of 
Palghat etc. "During the time of Haidar in the year 1779 he 
ordered that the varoyfanam should have stamped on one side 
of it the Persian letter Z (H) in allusion to his own name, 
'vhence this coin obtained the name of Hyderee fanam although 
there was no diiference in its value from the veroy and Hyderee 
boons or Pagodas of 4 rupees value (33). After the death of 
Haidar Ali Khan, his son Tipu Sultan ordered in 1786-87 that 
the coinage of Hydaree fanams and pagodas should be discon¬ 
tinued introducing in their stead those called Sultauny, the 
Government’s rates of which were in the first year of their 
coinage 3 l/8th fanams per rupee or 12i to one Sultauny boon. 
The value of which did continue at 4 rupees; but in the next 
year that is 1787-88 they fell in value to 3 2/8 fanams or 13 
fanams to a boon for 4 rupee and in the third year they fell 
still lower or to 3 3/8 fanams per rupee when 13J of 
them made to Sultauny boon for 4 rupees which continued till 
1790-91 when the Zamorin being restored he again introduced 
veroy coinage in his mint (33). In his Report on the condition 
of Palghat in 1801, Thomas Warden, the Collector remarked, 
"There is a coinage of kass in Palghat which is farmed annually 
to the highest bidder and has been this year let for 900 
boons" (3-^). The persons farming the coinage fixes his own 


(30) The coins in which the revenue account were kept are boons, 

veroyfanam and cash at the rates 10 fanams to one boon and 
40 kash to one fanam. 

(31) Report of Thomas Warden, Collector, dated March 19, 1801, para 64. 

(32) Foreign Misc. S. 55, para 98, p. 104. 

(33) Ibid, para 97, p, 104. 

(34) Thomas Warden, para 47. 
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particular symbol to stamp the new kass which he intends 
coining and circulating for the period of his lease which was 
limited to one year. The introduction of the new kaas takes 
place in the Malabar, month of Chingam i.e., August-September 
at which time it is sold for 22 kass to one veroy fanam and 
continue at this price till the mcaith of Makaram i.e., January- 
February, in which months there occurred a fair in one of the 
villages of the country. The farmer attends it with his kass 
and disposes of them at the rate of 24 to the fanam. After 
which the price decreases in proportion to the demand there 
might be in the bazaar till the latter end of Kumbham (begin¬ 
ning of March) in which month another fair happens, wherein 
the farmer disposes of his kass at 26 or 28 the fanam. The 
sale or exchange of kass after the conclusion of this fair 
becomes free and common to all and the new and the old 
kass indiscriminately pass at one and the same value. 

During the period that the restraint continues viz., from 
Chingam to Kumbham every person wishing to the exchange 
a fanam in the bazaar is required to receive it from the far¬ 
mer, at the price at which this kass might be current at the 
time. His own kass is to be the only one current in bazaar 
during the above period; and all the old kass those coined in 
the years preceding although their real intrinsic value is the 
same and often better than that of the new are bought up 
by the farmer at the rate of 150 old for 100 new and he is at 
liberty to take them whenever he can find them passing in the 
bazaar and give his own kass in exchange at the above rate. 
This old kass be either recoins a new or reserves them till 
the month of Kumbham, when old and new passing without 
distinction he disposes of the former which he got a few 
months before at 50 per cent, discount at their real or what 
may be their current value in the bazaar which is from 36 to 
38 to a fanam. Besides the above privileges, he has that of 
levying a kass daily from every shop that may be open in the 
bazaar (55), The Report adds "I have now endeavoured to 
explain the conditions upon which coinage of kass is farmed 
out at Palghat and have to add that it is an institution that has 
been of very old standing not one of late introduction’’ (56). 

Buchanan who was in this part of the country and who 
made careful observations on the conditions of Palghat 
writes "accounts are kept in feringi or Portonovo Pagodas or 
varahuns, pudmani, commonly called Vir Rayan Fanam and 
kash. The Madras rupee at present exchanges for 3 and |th 

(35) Thomas Warden, para 47, p, 

(36) Ibid. 
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Vir Rayan fanam to hash. A vast variety of other coins 
are current in the country. But not in any considerable 
quantity 'couris' are in use. A Brahmin has the exclusive 
privilege of coining copper money which is every year recoined. 
He pays certain sum only annually to the Government and 
at the beginning of the year issues out his money at the rate 
of 22 hash for the Vir Rayan Fanam. He buys in the old 
one at the rate of 40 for the fanam. The value of the hash 
therefore greatly sinks towards the end of the year, until it 
falls to 40th part of a fanam, below which it never can descend. 
The hash 'niruc' or rate of exchange is necessarily varied 
occasionally and is generally altered according to the rotations 
of the money changes; the exchange of the pagodas on fanams 
is variable and altered from Hi to Ilf so that a profit of 
from Hi to Ilf per cent may be had by bringing Portonovo 
pagodas from Dharapuram to Palighat and carrying back Vir 
Rayan fanam. The Batts or allowance made to the money 
changer for giving fanams for pagodas is two kash fqr each 
pagoda” (^^). The auction of kass to the greatest bidder also 
added to the exchequer. Another item in this connection was 
that the rulers also gained royalty for ponnarippu.* A tax was 
imposed on this business. Thus though the land tax was not 
levied, the difficiency was made up by other sources in the 
medieval period. Mysorean administrators by levying land tax 
increased the revenue very much. The English Company also 
followed the revenue system of the Mysoreans. 

Medieval Society: 

The structure of the Malayali society throughout the 
medieval period was feudalistic. This system was called 
'Kanam-Janma-Maryada’ —the totality of relations between the 
Kanam and Jenmam tenures. It was this system that again 
determined the social relations and habits of different castes. 
It was so constituted that it would serve the unquestioned 
authority of landlords and at the same time the unreserved 
servility of the subordinate classes in the society. The peculiar 
nature of the feudal tenure in this part of the country was 
that the owners of land were all Namboothiris. All others 
we.j'e under the dictation of the Namboothiri Jenmis. The 
caste system; the relations between the Janmcar and Kanakars, 
the mode of dress and manners and the social habits and 
customs all generated from this feudal land tenure of Kerala. 
The Jenmis who were all Namboothiris came in the top of 
the caste hierarchy. 

(37) Buchanan, Vol, II, p. 55. 

* The device employed for separating gold ore from the alluvial soil. 
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As Buchanan puts it "as however, both duty and inclina¬ 
tion prevented the Namboothiris from attending to the manage¬ 
ment of their lands, they took various means of obtaining 
income from the Sudras (Nairs) to whom they granted a 
temporary right of occupancy” (®®). As it was expendient for 
the management of this large tract of land, each Namboothiri 
Jenmi let out his lands on certain conditions as Kanam to the 
Nairs. Thus Nairs became the actual possessors of land and 
intermediaries between the Jenmi and the tenant. This posi¬ 
tion of Nairs elevated them to the second rank in the caste 
hierarchy. But this enviable position was attached with a 
number of obligations which afterwards became great disabi¬ 
lities. In short it was the feudal tenure that determined the 
caste position and status of individuals in the society. 

Below the Nairs stood Ezhavas, Mukkuvas and other castes. 
They did not hold any Jenm right in the medieval period. The 
two castes mentioned above were daily labourers, wage earners, 
fishermen and traders. But the low caste Hindus who formed 
the bulk among them were the tillers of the soil. They had 
no right to opt themselves to any other profession than being 
attached to their soil. What is stressed here is that the social 
order of medieval Kerala society was embedded on feudal bed 
rock. 

The Nairs being the Kanamdars were allowed to approach 
the Namboothiris whereas people below them were tabooed 
under atmospheric pollution. As the Kanamdars of Namboo¬ 
thiris and the traditional militia of the country, Nairs also 
enjoyed great privileges. But it went hand in hand with a 
number of obligations to their immediate lords, whether he 
be a Jenmi or a Naduvazhi. 

The social habits and manners were also on the basis or 
this feudal caste relations. The eldest sons of Namboothiris 
only married from their own caste. Other sons from each 
Namboothiri family were permitted to cohabit with any Nair 
lady that he would like, without attaching any kind of obli¬ 
gation to the children or to the lady. This was called 
Samhandham or irregular marriage (®®). As a result of this, 
Nair ladies "mixed freely with men and had conjugal relations 
with many of their caste and high caste Namboodiris” (^'’). 


(38) Buchanan, Vol. II, p. 60. 

(39) Foreign Miscellaneous, S. 35, p. 30 

(40) Ibid, p. 30. para 12. 
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Thus a system of polyandry prevailed among them. Buchanan 
wrote about the Netiars of Palghat royal family thus they 
have no husbands, but are not expected to observe celibacy 
and may grant their favours to any person of the Kshatriya 
caste who is not an Achan” ('**)• Another feature of the Nair 
society was the system of matriliny. The reason ascribed to 
this by historians is that Nairs being professional soldiers 
could not shoulder the burden of maintenance of families and 
therefore it was left to the responsibility of Nair ladies 
The Malabar Commissioners wrote "the reason for the sons 
of sisters inheriting the property is therefore very clear. 
This kind of inheritance is common among the Mappilas also, 
but in the case of marriage they solemnise it according to 
their faith. The only thing was that they (Nairs) did not 
observe this custom when they became converts to 
Muhammadanism” C*^). They continue to say "the custom 
among the Sambandha caste is peculiar as they inherit the 
property of their uncles and not of their fathers” {**). All 
writers dwell on this subject in detail. The important point 
we have to bear in mind regarding the social habits and 
customs, is that they were the outcome of the feudal struc¬ 
ture of the society. 

Another aspect in this connection is that Nairs and those 
below them were not allowed to cover the upper part of their 
body. Men and women alike were enjoined to observe strictly 
these caste rules. At the same time the Namboothiri ladies 
were kept in seclusion. They observed a kind of purdah. 
This was a determined attempt by the Namboothiri Jenmis to 
rob the gentry off their rights. Each caste below the Nairs 
had specific duties to perform. All of them carried with 
their person atmospheric pollution and so had no opportunity 
to come into contact with the higher caste Hindus. The posi¬ 
tion of the Cherumar, Parayar and other low castes was highly 
deplorable. The Joint Commissioners of Malabar reported 
"when properties are sold these slaves were also sold by the 
Nair and Namboothiri landlords” The condition of this 
poorer classes in the society when the Company assumed 
power in this area was brought out by the Commissioners and 
afterwards by Francis Buchanan. Buchanan wrote in 1801 
"by far the greater part of the labour in the field is performed 

(41) Buchanan, Vol. 11, p. 

(42) Fgn. Misc., S. 56, Part II, p. 13. 

(43) Ibid. 

(44) Ibid. 

(45) Ibid, p. 14, para 14. 
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by the slaves or the Cherumar. These are the absolute pro¬ 
perty of their Devarus or lords and may be employed in any 
work that their masters please. They are not attached to the 
soil but may be sold or transferred in any manner that the 
master thinks fit; only a husband and wife cannot be sola 
separately; but children may be separated from their parents 
and brothers from their sisters. The slaves are of different 
castes such as Parriar, UUadan, Canacun, Erilay etc., and the 
differences in the customs by which the marriage of these 
castes are regulated occasion a considerable variation in the 
right of the master to the children of his slaves; according to 
the caste to which they belong. The master is considered as 
bound to give the slave a certain allowance for provision; 
and man or woman while capable of labour, receives two 
Edangazhis of rice in the husk weekly or 2/7th of the allow¬ 
ance that I consider are reasonable for persons of all ages 
included. Children and old persons past labour get one-half 
only of this pittance; and no allowance whatever is made 
for infants. This would be totally inadequate to support them; 
but the slaves of each caste get one twenty-first part of the 
gross produce of the rice, in order to encourage them to care 
and industry. A male slave only gets 7 cubits of cloth and 
a woman 14 cubits. They erect for themselves small tempor¬ 
ary huts, that are little belter than large baskets. These are 
placed in the rice fields while crop is on the ground and near 
stacks while it is thrashing” (<<>). Buchanan gives a detailed 
account of the tenures by which slaves were held. "There are 
three modes” says he, of transferring the usufruct of slaves. 
The first is by Jenmum or sale, where the full value of the 
slave is given, and the property is entirely transferred to a 
new master, who is in sqme measure bound by his interest to 
attend to the welfare of his slave. A young man with his 
wife will sell for from 250 to 300 fanams. Two or three 
young children will add 100 fanams to the value of the family. 
Four or five children two to whom are beginning to work will 
make the family worth from 500 to 600 fanams. The second 
manner of transferring the labour of the slaves is by canum 
or mortgage. The proprietor receives a loan of money- 
generally two-thirds of the value of the slaves ; he also receives 
annually a small quantity of rice, in lieu of the money bor¬ 
rowed, for which he pays no interest. In case any of 
these slaves die, he is held bound to supply another of equal 
value. The latter maintains the slaves and has their labour 
for the interest of his money and for their support. The 
third manner of employing slaves is by letting them for 


(46) Buchanan, Vol. II. p. 67. 
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pattom or rent. In this case, for a certain annual sum, the 
master gives them to another man; and the borrower com¬ 
mands their labour, and provides them with their maintenance. 
The annual hire is 8 fanams for a man and half as much for 
a woman. These two tenures are utterly abominable ; for 
the person who exacts the labour, and furnishes the subsis- 
tance of the slave, is interested to increase the former and 
diminish the latter as much as possible. In fact the slaves 
are very severely treated and their diminutive stature and 
squalid appearance show evidently a want of adequate nourish¬ 
ment (47). Buchanan heard from Palghat that five families of 
slaves probably amounting to 24 persons of all ages were 
adequate to cultivate 200 paras of rice land which according 
to his estimate was a little more than 25 acres (48). The culti¬ 
vation of the land and the collection of spices and other precious 
materials from the forests and jungles were assidously done by 
these people. No doubt they were not allowed to enter into the 
towns nor they were allowed to walk through the main streets. 
All human rights were denied to them. They had to obey and 
serve their masters and receive a pittance that would barely 
suffice their hunger. The feudal society of Kerala did not 
care much to the human feelings. 

Others in the society especially Mappillas were also a 
privileged class as traders and merchants. They were con¬ 
sidered as Vaisyas in the caste heirarchy of Malabar. They 
were also allowed to carry with them swords like the Nair 
militia. In the later middle ages Mappillas began to acquire 
property from the Jenmis. But most of them held their lands 
on Kanam lease (49). But when the Mysoreans began their 
revenue settlement Namboothiri Brahmins who considered it 
as an encroachment of their caste privileges left the country 
after selling their property to the Mappillas and others (59). 
This is clear from the proceedings of the Joint Commissioners. 
In one of the answers given to a question the Mappillas of 
Valluvanad replied "the Namboothiris have many Jenms or 
estates and to those to whom they have sold them possessed this 
Jenm or estate, which among the Mappillas, a few in a hundred, 
but the Mappillas have obtained many kanams or farms” (5i). 
The position of this newly acquired Jenm of the landed pro¬ 
perty added their dignity in the society. This was one of the 

(47) Buchanan, Vol. II, 68. 

(48) Ibid. 

(49) Foreign Misc. No 56, part II, p. 881. 

(50) Buchanan, Vol. 11, p. 66. 

(51) Ibid. 
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causes for the unrest among the Mappillas when the Company 
reinstated the old Jenmis over their ancient lands, after 
Malabar was ceded to the Company. 

Intoxication and distilling of intoxicants prevalied through¬ 
out the medieval period. "The Nairs are excessively addicted 
to intoxicating liquors” (^2) Meat, fish, vegetables, fruits and 
roots formed the ordinary food of the people. Buchanan 
interviewing poor Malasiars in Palghat heard them say that 
a great part of their food consists of wild yams which they 
ate when they had nothing to give to the trader for rice. 
Their main job was collection of herbs, wax, honey and ivory 
for the traders to barter with rice and salt. In the year 1801 
when Thomas Warden was the Collector of Palghat division 
he estimated the total collection of wax by these poor people 
at 600 tolas or about 24i cwt. It is only after the dawn of 
the present century that slavery and .slave labour were some¬ 
what dispensed with. 

People believed in all kinds of superstitions irrespective 
of caste or community. Sorcery, black magic and such kinds 
of evil practices were prevalent among all castes. People 
believed that by resorting to such spells and sorcery they 
can cure diseases, defeat their enemy and obtain fortunes. 

Punishment for crimes differed according to castes. 
Different kinds of punishment for the crimes and offences 
followed by the Rajas are enumerated in the Joint Malabar 
Commissioners’ Report. Crimes or offences which appear 
according to those rules for which capital punishments were 
awarded were (1) a Sudra slaying a Brahmin or a cow, (2) 
wounding either so as to drop blood. (3) a Sudra or man of 
low caste lying with a Brahmin’s wife, (4) guilty for robbing 
the temple, (5) for holding the rajas treasure, (6) Court robbery, 
house breaking and highway robbery, (7) for the third instance 
of the commission of smaller larcenies i.e., for being irreclaim¬ 
able thief, (8) wilful and premeditated theft in general (®3). 
Another punishable offence was "if one of the Brahmin tribes 
(Brahmin lady) have carnal connection with a member of low 
caste she is to become after trial and condemnation the slave 
of the Raja who is vested with the power similarly to dispose 
by sale of the woman” (^*). Namboothiris were sent out of 
caste for reported theft or connection with low caste women 

(52) Buchanan, p. 412-13, (1801 ed.) 

(53) Foreign, Mlsc. S. 55, p. 310, para 391. 

(94) Ibid, p. 312, para 399, 
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or banished for eating with low caste (^^). As for minor 
offences as theft, pilfering of grains, etc., corporal punishment 
was given in the first instance and on repetiticai confiscation 
of property. With reference to the punishment of a habital 
robber the Commissioners were told that a man, "if found 
guilty has to be punished according to the nature of his 
offences some times by suffering death, some times by having 
their hand cut off, at other times a finger and some times by 
fine, according to the status of the diffident” and "if any one 
commits a small theft he is to be kept for six months or a year 
in confinement after which being exemplarily punished and a 
fine taken from him a little of his flesh or his nose is cut off 
and he is set at liberty”. This is confirmed by another entry 
from Vettathunad to the effect that "in petty larceny the 
guilty person was to be given according to the nature of the 
crime some times either corporal punishment or to be fined or 
deprived of a member and the goods robbed to be restored to 
the owner” (^®). When the criminal (murderer) absconded 
and endeavours were ineffectual to sieze him the people would 
be required to forcibly take away his belongings from his 
house and the corpse of the deceased to be burnt in his house; 
the family of the deceased to be supplied with the necessary 
expenses during their time of mourning and the Raja was to 
issue a proclamation declaring the criminal an out-law and 
making it known to all the people of the country that he 
would be put to death with impunity, in whatever part of 
the territory he was found. But his family had liberty to 
occupy or re-build his house provided the members of his 
house were not concerned in concealing him{^^). This shows 
that mutilation was a common punishment. 

Trial by ordeal was also practised. When a person was 
accused of any kind of crime he was required to prove his 
innocence by dipping his hand into the boiled oil or in a pot 
where a poisonous cobra was kept. Some times the accused 
was asked to swim in a pond or lake where crocodiles and 
other wild seabeasts are numerous. If he comes out unhurt 
he was declared innocent. This procedure was called water 
ordeal. Other methods were fire ordeal, ordeal by poison and 
ordeal, by balance. In the last one the accused was required 
to fast for 24 hours and weigh himself in a balance, then take 
a bath and weigh once again, if he weights less he was 

(55) Foreign, Misc. S. 55 para 396, p. 319. 

(56) Ibid, p. 314, para 399. 

(67) Ibid, p. 311, para 303. 
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innocent if not, guilty (^S), in the year 1710 the Zamorin of 
Calicut made an agreement with the Tellicherry Factors to the 
effect "that in Malabar having account with us himself put 
his hand in Oyle, to prove variety thereof, given anno 1710". 
Diary continues "if his hand comes out clean he will be held 
innocent and you will have to pay him, as usual, the expense 
he may incur” (5^). Apart from these punishments there were 
a number of punishments relating to different castes. Nam- 
boothiris were the presiding officers almost in all matters 
relating to Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Nairs. This caste tri¬ 
bunal had the sanction of local authority and their decrees 
were obeyed. Among the Namboothiris punishment for 
adultery committed by women was ex-communication. The 
procedure followed by the caste tribunal was called Smarthq,- 
vicharam and the lady thus ex-communicated was called 
pulayattupennu. It was only with the institution of modern 
judiciary and police department that these practices have not 
been followed. 

Medieval Architecture: 

Ferguson was the first who made a comprehensive study 
on the architecture of Kerala, The temple architecture that 
prevailed in Kerala according to him has much similarity with 
the architectural devices of Napalese. Basing on this point 
Ferguson argued that the Nairs of Kerala might have migrated 
from Nepal. But this is disputed by other scholars who say 
that the resemblance in the architecture of Kerala and Nepal 
is due to the fact that in both these countries the roof has to 
be devised in such a manner that it should suit the climatic 
conditions. 

The taluks of Palghat, Mannarghat, Ottapalam, Chittur and 
Alathur abound in temples. These temples contain inscriptions 
and sculptures which herald their hoary past. The Viswanatha 
temple of Kalpathi and the Mahadevamangalam temple in the 
Mundamuka village represent the characteristic features of the 
temple architecture of Kerala. Another important temple in 
this taluk is at Kanniambrom. The deity of this temple is 
Killimoorthi. The temple roof is covered with copper plates. 
Similarly the flag staff in front of the temple is fully covered 
wdth sheets of copper. The Bhagavathi temple of Palappuram 
in the same taluk is a small temple with wood carvings. In 
the Palghat town near the Kalpathi river there is an old Jain 
temple. It stands unique from other temples of this district. 

(58) Kerala Acharam, Tripunithura Grandham, Na 24, 

(59) Tellicherry Diary 8 May. 172,8. 
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The temple 9.75 metres long and 6.10 metres broad, is built ol 
granite stone. Its granite superstructure rests on 8 granite 
pillars. There are no inscriptions or carving either on the 
pillar or on the walls. Simplicity and solemn grandeur are 
its characteristics. There are four cells within the temple. 
A marble statue of Chandranathaswamy is in the first cell. 
This is surrounded by granite cells leaving barely space for 
just one person to circumambulate the statue. In the second 
cell are the statues of Vijayakshan and Jwalapathi Devi who 
are the Yaksha and Yakshi respectively of Chandranathaswamy 
with statue of Rishabhatheerthanakaran, in the middle. 
Around them are statues of parswanathan. In the third cell 
are the stutues of Dharmendran, Padmavathi and Brahma- 
yashan. In the fourth cell only a big gorge is hung. 

The Bhagavathi temple of Chittur and Nellepilly are two 
important temples of Chittur taluk. Emur Bhagavathi 
temple, Kalpathi Siva temple and a number of temples in 
different parts of the district built in the traditional style 
are the specimens of the architectural glory of the medieval 
period. 

But paintings are very rare. Wood carvings and sculp¬ 
tures^, are found in many temples. These are beautiful and 
suggestive of legendary tales. The car festivals popular in 
Palghat, Koduvayur, Perumkulam, Aylur and Nenmara are 
unique in their peculiar features. These cars are made of 
wood with full of carvings. Such big cars are very common 
in Tamilnad. But in many other parts of Malabar these 
beautiful cars and the car festivals are unusual. It may pro¬ 
bably be due to the constant contact of the people of this 
district, with the people on the other side of the gap. Most 
of the temples are roofed with tiles but a few are covered 
with copper plates. There are no idols made of gold any¬ 
where in this district but some Idols are ornamented with 
gold jewels. Almost all temples except that of the Jains 
follow the traditional style of Malayalee architecture. 

There are a number of mosques in this district. In some 
of the mosques, jarams are attached to them. They are tombs 
built on the remains of some sacred saints, One such mosque 
is situated at Ottapalam village. Theruvath mosque in the 
Alathur taluk is another important one. Similarly the Tipu 
Sultan mosque of Palghat town which is said to have been 
built by Tipu Sultan stands intact even to the present day. 
The main feature of the medieval mosque of this district as 
elsewhere in Kerala is that they are -built by the Malayalee 
architects and decorated by the Malayalee artists. Therefore 
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all of them have much resemblance with the temple architec¬ 
ture. Even the Jarams and the rituals performed at certain 
mosques like the Teruvathu mosque present a close similarity 
with the sanctum sanctorum of the temples and the rituals 
there. The dwelling places, shops and other buildings similarly 
show the characteristics of the Malayalee architecture. Except 
for their tower and cross the Christian churches, that are 
scattered in different taluks of this district, also show the 
same mastery of technic and architectual features. 

In the medieval period it seems that only a few palaces 
and forts were built by the Rajas of Palghat. Remains of a 
few mud forts and palaces are seen in different parts of this 
district. It is to be pointed out that the Palghat Rajas often 
suffered material loss by the onslaught of the Zamorin and 
others after the 13th century. These caused their decline. 
Buchanan, who, met the Raja of Palghat in the year 1801 
remarked "the present Shekhuri Raja is a poor looking stupid 
Old man and his abode and attendants are the most wretched 
of anything that I have seen belonging to a person who claimed 
sovereignty” (®°). He continues to say "arround Palghat are 

scattered many Desams, agraharams and two angadis. 

the house of the gramams are built contiguous in straight 

streets.their greatest defect is that the houses are 

thatched with palm leaves.the house of Namboothiris, 

Nairs and other wealthy persons, are much better than those 
usually met with in the villages of India. They are built of 
mud. The mud is of an excellent quality and in general is 
neatly smoothed and either white-washed or painted”. There¬ 
fore it is not surprising that very little of the medieval 
remained except the above temples and mosques. The Rajas of 
this district who often became the victims of attack were not 
rich enough to construct big buildings. The only specimen of 
a medievel fort in this district is at Palghat built by Haider Ali 
in the year 1766. It withstood the ravages of the time and the 
inclemencies of the weather for the last two centuries and 
stands in tact even today. It is built of granite stone with 
all features of a medieval stronghold. Inside this fort many 
Government. Officers are located now. 

There are grave-yards attached to every big mosque and 
church in the district. The Meezan tombs in certain grave¬ 
yards bear epigraphical evidence that will throw some light 
on the, antiquity and history of the mosques. The date and 
age of the deceased are engraved on these stones. In the 


(60) Buchanan, p. 54. 
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Tipu Sultan Mosque at Palghat there is an Arabic Inscription in 
one of the wooden beams. The Church cemeteries also have 
such tomb stones with dates and epitaphs. 


MODERN PERIOD 

General Abercromby who was the Governor of Bombay 
Settlement under which the District of Malabar was placed 
came down to Tellicherry. He appointed two Commissioners 
from among the officers of the Bombay establishment. The 
instruction given by the Governor-General to Abercromby 
was to appoint a Commission that would help the setting up 
of a permanent system for the future government of Malabar 
and "to prevent internal dissensions among the chiefs and to 
secure under a regular administration of justice all those 
advantageous to the Company which their situation and valu¬ 
able productions are capable of affording both in revenue and 
commerce” ('). In pursuance of these instructions Abercromby 
appointed Farmer and Major Dow of the Tellicherry Factory 
as the two First Commissioners. They were afterwards joined 
by Page who was a civil servant of the Bombay establishment. 
The Commissioners submitted a Report in December 1792 
about the conditions of Malabar and different claims and 
counter-claims of the Rajas. It was at their recommendations 
that the heirs of old Rajas and Jenmis were reinstated to their 
ancient possessions. They also suggested remedies for settling 
a number of disputes regarding revenue matters and also 
suggested a scheme for establishing a judicial and police 
department. In December 1792 Duncan and Boddam who 
were deputed from the Government of Bengal joined with 
this Commission. When they joined with the Bombay Com¬ 
mission to enquire into the affairs of the ceded territory of 
Malabar the Commission was renamed as 'Joint Commissioners 
Appointed to Inspect Into The State And Condition Of The 
Province Of Malabar’. The Commissioners submitted a general 
Report on October 14, 1793. A Supplementary Report was 
also submitted by them recommending the speedy establish¬ 
ment of civil and military administration in Malabar. It is 
from the proceedings of the 'Commissioners’ and from the 
Reports submitted by them and the 'Minutes’ of Sir John 
Shore on these Reports that we get an idea of the administra¬ 
tive system set up by the early English administrators in 
Malabar. Further we have a number of Reports by the then 

(1) Minute of the Governor-General Sir John Shore on the General 
and Supplementary Reports on the Joint Commissioners of Malabar 
in the years 1792 and 1793, p. 4. 
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District Collectors to the Bombay Governor clearly indicating 
the principles adopted by their Government in these districts 
and the quantum of success achieved by them. 

From these Reports we understand that the Palghat portion 
of Malabar was virtually under Kesava Pillai the Dewan of 
Travancore during the years 1790-92, who collected revenue 
for nearly two years with the help of Shamnouth, the Karyakar 
of the Zamorin, Malabar was lost to Tipu Sultan in 1790 
but it was ceded to the English only in the year 1792, after the 
Treaty of Seringapatam. In the intervening period of nearly 
18 months the Dewan of Travancore collected revenues from 
British Malabar with the Zamorin’s Minister who was under 
him (2). The account of the money paid by the local Rajas 
of the southern division of Malabar to Kesava Pillai the Dewan 
of Travancore is given in voucher No. 16 appended to the 
Commissioner’s Report (3). This was not accounted for by 
the Dewan of Travancore when the Joint Commissioners made 
political settlement in Malabar. Sir John Shore in his minute 
on the Joint Commissioners Report finally ordered "the several 
parties who either claimed or are said to have made payments 
to the Dewan in question from their collections or otherwise, 
previous to that period may be informed of this resolution 
so left to settle their own account with the said Dewan 
accordingly” (^). 

Political Settlement: 

After 1792 Malabar was divided into two divisions— 
Northern and Southern under two Supervisors. The present 
Palghat district came under the Southern division- The 
Southern division consisted of 9 districts and two small taluks 
of Parappanad and Kavalappara. These were under four 
Collectors. The districts were again divided into taluks and 
Hobilies. Velathiri district was divided into four taluks. It 
was again sub-divided into 22 Hobilies. These Hobilies were 
again divided into 163 desams* Shernoo was likewise divided 

(2) Foreign Misc. S.No. 56, Part II, p. 547, Voucher No. 21, 

(3) Ibid., pp. 571-72. 

(4) Minute, op.cit., p. 99. 

♦ J. W. Wye, Collector of Southern Division of Malabar in his Report 
on February 4, 1806 remarked "the name of Deshams or Tar ah 
synonymous to villages in fact present nothing like it, when you 
arrive at a place such a Desham say Cherpoolcherry Desham who 
look in vain for house collected together after traversing a place 
of 1, 2 or 3 miles you see perhaps two or three houses within 
half musquet shot of each other and then as many more half a 
mile distant from them, this is a Desham, there is no such a thing 
as a bazaar in them (at least not one in 50) necessaries always In 
hand, consequently there is little or no inland trade”. 
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Into 4 taluks, 18 hobilies and 100 desams. Vettathunad con¬ 
tained 3 taluks, 13 hobilies and 127 desams. Parappanad was 
divided into one taluk with four hobilies and 100 desams 
Palghat the south-western district of Malabar was divided 
into two divisions viz., Tennamalapuram and Wuddamalapram. 
It was bounded on the west by Chaliankara and Trichur on 
the south by mountains ranging to Chalakudi, on the south- 
south-east by the subdivision of Chittur; on the east by Chittur, 
on the south-east and north by the Coimbatore district, and 
on the north-west by the Nedunganad taluk. On the whole it 
formed very irregular figure encroached towards the east by 
Chittur, on the south-east by Kollengode between Nemmara 
and Coimbatore and on the south-west Wadakkancherry bet¬ 
ween the places of Trichur and Nemmara (®). Either the 
southern division of Malabar as a whole or the Palghat division 
of Malabar as such did not constitute, the modern Palghat 
district. The Palghat district of 1806 included only Ottapalam, 
Palghat and Pattambi of the modern district. Taken the 
southern division as a whole it included some portions from 
'Kozhikode, Malappuram and Trichur districts. The areas 
under the modern Palghat district were administered by the 
Superintendent of the Southern division of Malabar. His 
headquarters was at Calicut. Therefore the political settle¬ 
ment, administrative set up, revenue matters and other admini¬ 
strative affairs relating to the Southern division were equally 
applied to the areas that are now termed as modern Palghat 
district. 


The Palghat district was divided into two subdivisions— 
South and North—each under a native Collector. The Southern 
division was termed Tennamalapuram and Northern Wudda- 
malapuram about the centre of the latter lay Palghat 
the capital of the district C). They were again divided 
into 23 subdivisions or hobilies containing 57 amsams and 
these again divided into 150 villages denominated as desams (•''). 
Akathethara situated five kilometres north of the capital was 


(5) Report on the southern division of Malabar by J. W. Wye, 
Collector, February 4, 1801. 

(6) Descriptive Memoirs of Malabar, by Diets. Ward & Corner, 1806, 
pp. 134-35. 

(7) Ibid. 

(8) Ibid. 
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the seat of a subdivision. It was a place of some importance, 
as the residence of the Shekuri Raja, the Raja of Palghat, was 
situated here. 

The most troublesome task before the Joint Commissioners 
was how to settle the claims of the local Rajas with whom 
they had entered into agreement on the eve of their rupture 
with Tipu Sultan. It was not specified whether they should 
be cccisidered as subjects or allies after the successful ter¬ 
mination of the war. It only guaranteed protection to the 
rebel Rajas of Malabar, if they would support whole-heartedly 
the English Company in their war against Tipu. The Cowlnama 
given by the chief factor of Tellicherry to the local Rajas on 
May 1790 reads "provided he (Raja) would enter heartly into 
the war against Tipu Sultan and act vigorously against him, 
the English East India Company will assist and protect him 
and had everything in their power to render him independent 

of Tipu Sultan.He was accordingly assured that in any 

future treaty that might take place between the Company and 
Tipu Sultan he shall be included and considered as the 
Honourable Company’s allies” (®). The guarantee given to them 
was to free them from Mysorean occupation but no definite 
treaty stipulating their status was envisaged at the first 
instance. After the war. Joint Commissioners wrote to the 
Bombay Governor for clarification "by what mode of tenure 
they are to hold their respective possessions whether as 
independent Rajas and chiefs or as Zamindars of the 
English” (10). Finally it was officially declared by the Governor- 
General to the Bombay Commissioners that "they would be 
subject to such equitable arrangements and regulations and 
to such stipulation of tribute to the Company as should be 
settled at the conclusion of the War”. Accordingly in July 
12, 1792 Itti Panki Achan of Palghat on one side and William 
Gamuel and Major Alexander Dow of the English East India 
Company on the other side entered into an agreement (’'). 
Accordingly Itti Panki Achan was given the management of 
■this district- But he was required to give to the Company a 
stipulated amount from the revenue collection. It was soon 
found that these arrangements were detrimental to the interest 
of the English Company. The amount agreed upon between 
Itti Panki Achan and the Company was Rs. 80,000 per annum. 
According to the treaty of 1792 this arrangement was to be 
reviewed every year and new agreements had to be signed. 

(9) Foreign Miscellaneous S. Na 56, Part I, Voucher No. 10, pp. 4B5-58. 
also Poona Residency Correspondence Na 103, p.. 125. 

(10) Minute, Sir John Shore, op.clt. p. 13. 

(11) Logan—Treaties etc. ii, LXVI, October 2, 1792. 
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This was continued till the death of Itti Panki Achan in 
November 1792. A new agreement was made with Itti Kombi 
Achan, his nephew, who succeeded him on November 20, 
1792 (*2). According to the Joint Commissioners, Itti Kombi 
Achan was endowed with the qualities of efficient administra¬ 
tion and statesmanship. It is gathered from the Reports of 
the Collectors of this period that he was not prepared to be 
as subservient and servile as his predecessor. In the writings 
of the English officers he was accused of sovereign pretensions 
and ostentatious dispositions. In the year 1801 Thomas 
Warden, Collector of this district reported "the amazing degree 
of power and sway which this hords of petty chiefs observed 
to be exercised by Itty Kombi Achan, a person of their rank, 
instilled into several of them a dangerous opinion of their 
own consequence, and actuated them to similar pretensions, 
which they sported wherever they resided, by levying contri¬ 
butions from the inhabitants around, whenever in want of 
money to celebrate some ceremony or festival which they 
were not backward in the frequent repetition of” ('3). Accord¬ 
ingly the officers of the Company were very cautious in deal¬ 
ing with the new Achan of Palghat. They entered into a 
new agreement in January 23, 1793 with Itti Kombi Achan (*4). 
The criminal jurisdiction of the Raja was taken away from 
him by this agreement, that stipulated "not to exercise any 
criminal jurisdiction that affecting the life, limb or liberty 
of any subject of the Honourable Company” ('3). On June 
21, 1793 another agreement was signed by Itti Kc|mbi Achan 
with the Company’s officers in which he agreed to have 
Company’s officers to help him in collecting revenues C®). On 
July 1, 1793 a Small Cause Court was established by the 
Company and the Raja was brought under its jurisdiction ('^). 
On November 4, 1794 the Company gave under lease to the 
Raja the territory of Palghat for collecting revenues for five 
years instead of renewing it every year ('8). The agreement 
was to give the Raja 20 per cent or 1/5 of the collection for 
his own maintenance (*3). 

(12) Logan—Treaties etc,, il, xxii. 

(13) Report of Thomas Warden, March 14, 1801, para 10. 

(14) Logan, ii, XXVI. 

(15) Ibid. 

(16) Ibid, ii, XLVI. 

(17) Ibid, ii, LII. 

(18) Ibid, ii, LXXXI. 

(19) The 20 per cent was allowed only to important Rajas including the 

Zamorin of Kozhikode, the Raja of Chirakkal etc. while only 
10 per cent on the net collection have been assigned to the less 
considerable chiefs of Velattiri etc. (Minute, op. cit. p. 74). 
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Itti Kombi Achan who was very proud of his pedigree 
and position defied this provision of the agreement. He was 
charged with the criminal offence of assaulting two Brahmins. 
The Company was against his growing power and wanted to 
curtail his royal pretensions. They served summons to the 
Raja requiring him to submit his explanation, for the com¬ 
mitment of the crime within 20 days (20), This was dated on 
July 10, 1798 (2>), But Itti Kombi Achan did not comply with. 
Consequently a second proclamation was issued by the Com¬ 
pany on July 25, in which the Commissioners appealed to the 
public to help them in capturing the rebel Raja. A reward 
oJ 20 thousand fanams was also announced to those who would 
help the Company in this respect (22). When this was pro¬ 
claimed Itti Kombi Achan escaped from his house at Kalpathi. 
But the fugitive prince could not hide long. Frustrated and 
disappointed Itti Kombi Achan submitted before Roamnie the 
chief of Palghat fort. Roamnie made him a prisoner. Later 
he was transferred to Tellicherry fort prison where it is said 
he committed suicide by swallowing a diamond. Whatever 
might be the truth, he died on March 2, 1799. With the death 
of Itti Kombi Achan who was the last- scion of this ancient 
royal family and who wielded the royal authority under this 
tragic circumstances closed the chapter of any one holding the 
royal sceptre from the Shenkuri- dynasty. 

When Itti Kombi Achan revolted against the Comnany, 
the officers were strong in recommending to the Board that 
none of Achan’s relations would be entrusted with any autho¬ 
rity or empowered with any power in the district. Accord¬ 
ingly on October 10, 1799 it.self the territory under his sway 
was taken over by the officers of the Company and was left 
under the direct control of the Collector of the district (2^), 
But Company’s officers assumed that the resumption of the 
management of his district was affected owing to the accu¬ 
mulation of the arrears of revenue (24). The sentiment of the 
officers of the Company was clearly expressed by its Collector 
Thomas Warden in his Report On The Conditions of Palqhal, 
etc. on March 19, 1801 thus "the records of the province teem 
with the exces.ses committed in this district during the period 


(20) Logan, ii, CLXXVII. 

(21) Ibid. 

(22) Ibid, ii, CLXXVIII. 

(23) Ibid, ii, eXXV. 

(24) Ibid, p. 260. 
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that it laboured under the administration and absolute Govern-, 
ment of the chieftain, with whom the quinquennial settlement 
was formed, who bore the name of Itti Kombi Achan. I had 
the honour of being placed in the management of the country 
while this Achan was undergoing a trial for the most cruel 
and heinous offence. He died in confinement ere a sentence 
was passed upon him which event might be looked upon as 
the date from which the peace and tranquillity of the district 
began to be established upon some solid foundation” (25). It 
was also recommended that neither the relations of Itti Kombi 
Achan nor anyone from his family should be entrusted with 
any authority in this taluk from that date and the Company’s 
officers desired that the Bombay Governor should also approve 
their recommendations. The Bombay Governor replied agree¬ 
ing to the request thus "Palghat would remain hereafter 
under the direct control of the Company. Palghat Rajas 
were not accepting our (Company) suzerainty for their own 
selfish ends only on the ground that they helped us during 
the Mysorean wars. If they had sincerely served us certainly 
we should reward them but there is nq agreement to the 
point that we should be compelled to abide by their demands”. 
Finally they were pensioned off by the Company. The family 
pension sanctioned to them was Rs. 13,898 As. 4 and pies 6. 

As a result, Thomas Warden in the year 1801 reported 
with satisfaction that the members of the Achan’s family 
were living perfectly quiet lives, attending to the cultivation 
of their grounds, regularly paying their revenues equally with 
the ryots of the country and contented with receiving their 
portion of the one-fifth of the revenues to be distributed 
among themselves (26). He continues to say that after the 
demise of the late Achan in confinement and the refusal by 
the Company of accepting anyone from his family as the 
intermediary for the collection of revenues from that district, 
peace was established in this portion of the Southern 
Division of Malabar. The arrears of revenue were also col¬ 
lected after the Company directly took charge of the district. 
Thomas Warden reported that "of the recoverable balance 
which outstood on my taking charge of the district, amounting 
to boons 3,737 (Rs. 17,211), the sum of 3,395 boons (Rs. 10,185), 
has been since recovered, and the revenues for the last Malabar 
year paid into the Company’s treasury having exceeded those 
of any former (year) and as the revenues of the current year 

(25) Thomas Warden, para 4. 

(26) Thomas Warden, Report, op. cit. para 13. 
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will be greater, this district may justly be considered rather 
In a prosperous than declining condition” (27). 

Another reinstated Raja of this district after the cession 
of Malabar to the Company was the Raja of Velattiri. 
Articles of agreement between William Gamuel Farmer and 
Major Alexander Dow on the part of the English East India 
Company and Velattitri, Raja of the district of Velatre were 
concluded at Calicut on July 30, 1792, The Raja claimed 
Millatoor, Angadipuram, Mannarghat and Kappil as his 
ancient possessions and prayed to the Company’s officers to 
keep him manager of these places. The Karyakar of the 
Raja of Velattiri (Karriat Moopu) submitted an account of 
the estimated income from the four places mentioned’ above. 
It accounted for Rs, 35,280. The districts of Kongad, Manoor 
and Edathara formerly managed by the Raja of Palghat were 
also given to the Raja of Velattiri. The expected revenue 
from these places was fixed as Rs. 8,972 As.2. Land customs 
amounted to Rs. 2,000. Deducting a sum of Rs. 7,356 which 
was calculated for defraying revenue collection and other 
expenses from the total income of Rs. 45,766 As.2, a net 

balance of Rs. 38,460 As. 2 was shown. The Raja agreed 
according to the treaty to remit the above amount in three 
instalments of Rs. 18,410 As.2 in December 1, 1792 and 
Rs. 10,000 in March 1, 1793 and Rs. 10,000 in June 1, 1793. 

He also agreed to allow the Company’s officers to inspect 
these places and supervise the revenue collections (2®). The 
Raja promised that he would not revive the ancient custom of 
giving away rent free land and also employing the Nair 
militia for collecting the revenue. Another important pro¬ 
vision of the treaty was that the Company would employ its 
own merchants to procure pepper which was a monopoly 
commodity of the Company. This agreement was only for an 
year (29). But the reinstated Velattiri Raja could not hold 
his authority long, because of the incessant troubles throughout 
the district. There were troubles of Mappilla peasants in 
different parts of these places and the Raja found it very 
difficult to quell these troubles. The Joint Commissioners 
reported "but we soon had occasion to regret that even this 
general pardon had not produced the desired effect of inducing 
those jungle Mappillas to abandon their evil causes for during 
the month of February we continue to receive repeated 
intimation of their robberies in the Velattiri and Vettatnad 

(27) Thomas Warden, Report, op. cit. para 14, 

(28) Logan, Troatie.s, etc., il, July 30, 1792, XIII. 

(29) Ibid, 
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districts, the principal in the letter district being a man 
called Hydros whose people are reported to have committed 
several inhuman murders and daring robberies (^O)”. Owing 
to the inability of this Raja to preserve the peace of this 
district which was disturbed by the Mappillas, the Commis¬ 
sioners required the southern Superintendent to assume 
immediate management of the country, "as he and his family 
had come into the country from their place of refuge in 
Travancore and on the expulsion of Tipu’s troops had under 
the auspices of the Rama Raja’s Dewan been reinstated 
without awaiting or asking the permission of the Company’s 
Government (^*)”. A pension was granted to the Raja and he 
was removed from the management of the district 

Another political settlement made in the district was 
with the Kavalappara Nair. An agreement was entered into 
between him and the Bombay Governors in July 12, 1792. 
The Kavalappara Nair represented to the Commissioners at 
Calicut that the said country having formerly belonged to 
his ancestors, he was placed in charge of the country by 
Kesava Pillai the Dewan of Travancore, He was assured 
by the Dewan in the name of the Company that he would be 
given the management of the place on condition of his 
assisting the English in the war against Tipu which he did 
sincerely. "On account of these services and having a regard 
to the faith of the English nation it was agreed to place 
him in the administration of the country of Kavalappara on 
behalf of the Company (3®). It appears that the value of these 
places was calculated at Rs. 18,285, from which amount 
deducting the sum of Rs. 2,285 for charge of collection and 
Rs. 1,000 for himself, thus leaving a balance of Rs. 15,000. 
The Kavalappara Nair by this agreement paid only a sum of 
Rs. 15,000. He was required to remit the amount in three 
instalments of Rs. 8,000 December 1, 1792, Rs. 2,000 in March 
1, 1793 and Rs. 5,000 in June 1793 (3^). There was a protracted 
dispute between the Raja of Cochin, the Zamorin of Kozhikode 
and the Nair, about the management of the Kavalappara 
estate. The claim of the Zamorin over this territory was 
rejected by the Commissioners (35). The Raja of Cochin was 


(30) Foreign Misc. S. 55, pp. 255-56. 

(31) Aitchison, Treaties, Agreement, etc., Vol, I, p. 390. 

(32) Joint Commissioners Report, para 318, dated October 11, 1794, 

(33) Logan, Vol. II. No. XII, p. 155. 

(34) Ibid. 

(35) Minute of the G. G. in John Shore, etc., pp. 97-8. 
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entrusted with the management of these places for some time 
on condition that he would prove his claim over this princi¬ 
pality. The Raja of Cochin accordingly submitted a long’ 
report (36) pleading his claim. The Raja had to regret 
afterwards when his claim was rejected by the Company (3^). 
The Commissioners after verifying the evidence given by the 
Raja and the counter claims put forward by the Nair and 
also the Raja of Travancore,* decided that the Raja’s claim 
oin Kavalappara should be rejected. Therefore the Commis¬ 
sioners decided to make the Nair remain as an independent 
Malguzar holding immediately under the Company’s Govern¬ 
ment (38), According to the agreement between the Kavalap- 
para Nair and the Company’s officers the Nair was to 
continue as the manager of this territory. The Nair also 
agreed to abide by whatever decision the Company might take. 
After weighing evidence from both parties Joint Commissioners 
at last determined in his favour (39). Another agreement on 
collection and registration of revenue and also abolishing inland 
customs, duties, etc., was also made by the Company with the 
Nair in July 2, 1793 ('*9). According to this agreement the 
revenue collection and the tribute were fixed annually. But 
by an agreement on October 18, 1794 it was agreed between 
the Company and the Nair that the district would be leased 
out to him on quinquennial terms C^*)- But in December 13, 
1796 through a proclamatiofn, the Joint Commissioners resumed 
the lease from the Kavalappara Nair owing to the accumulation 
of arrears of revenue. In a proclamation they required the 
inhabitants of Kavalappara that a large balance was due to 
the Company’s Sirkar from the Kavalappara Nair, and that 
the Commissioners had directed the Supervisor to resume 
Nair’s lease. They wanted the inhabitants to stop paying 
their nikuti after this date to the said Nair or to his agent and 
required them to give it to those authqrised by the honourable 
Company (’*2). But in 1801 when Thomas Warden was the 
Collector of the Southern division he again entrusted the 
Kavalappara Nair with the management of this district. He 
wrote to the Governor of Bombay thus: "the Nair at the 

(36) Ernakulam Archives I, Series No. 309/1. 

(37) Ibid. Series 275. 

* As referred to in the para 368 of the Supplementary Report of the 
.Joint Commissioners. 

(38) Minute of Sir John Shore etc., para 139, p. 98. 

(39) Malabar Joint Commissioners, Report October 11, 1793, para 17. 

(40) Logan II, LI. 

(41) Logan II, LXXX. 

(42) Logan. II, Treaty, CXXIII. 
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head of this district is superior in rank and his character far 
more respectable. He is rightly attached to the Palghat 
Raj adorn but being the immediate chief of this division, it 
was leased to him. The peace, order and regularity which 
have been ever remarkable in the internal management of the 
affairs of this district, redounds eminently to the credit of 
the Nair who having always kept himself aloof from the 
pernicious influence of Brahmanical advice and confined 
entirely to the councils of some chosen men of his own country 
has been the principal cause, in my humble opinion, that has 
produced the happy effects which I have just noticed. As 
long as he continues to observe this maxim, and retains in 
his emplqyment those who are now the managing men in the 
country, not the slightest apprehension might be entertained 
of the regular payment of his kists and the district and its 
inhabitants enjoying that undisturbed repose for which it has 
been always so remarkable. Cultivation is carried on now 
to its utmost extent and the ryots fully assessed” (^3). But 
afterwards Kavalappara and Vettatnad were escheated to the 
Company’s Government on the plea that in these places there 
were no legal heirs to succeed the Rajaship(^'*). 

Kongad, Manoor and Edathara were under the manage¬ 
ment of the Raja of Palghat. The Raja of Cochin forwarded 
his claim to the management of these places on the ground 
that an advance of cash was paid by him to these Nairs. But 
as this money was asserted by them to have been repaid, the 
Bombay Commissioners deemed it unworthy of further serious 
attention. Similar disregard was shown by the Joint Com¬ 
missioners to another antiquated claim of debt preferred by 
the Raja of Cochin on the Raja of Velattiri When the 
management of the Raja of Palghat was resumed by the Com¬ 
pany these were first given to the Raja of Velattiri. When 
the Raja defaulted in his revenue payment these places were 
given to the Nair chieftains of Kongad, Manoor and Edathara. 
These Nair chieftains who are stwed Naduvazhis were the 
heads of these districts. Thomas Warden reported in the year 
1801 that these Nairs were very regular in the fulfilment of 
the terms of agreement and were therefore allowed to continue 
the management of the places. He continues to say that the 
country being covered with forests and jungles there was 
every possibility of rebellions. Following the revolt of one 
of the members who was seized and imprisoned after the 

(43) Thomas Warden. 1801, paras 18 and 19 

(44) Minute of Sir John Shore, etc., page 43, para 60, 

(45) Minute of Sir John Shore, etc., p. 23, para 33. 
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death of Itti Kombi Achan of Palghat, peace was established 
in these places These Nairs were given 20 per cent of 

the collected revenue for their sustenance. But they were 
required to remit the whole amount into the treasury and 
obtain their allowances from there. Thus they were con¬ 
sidered only as revenue collectors on payment basis. Thomas 
Warden recommended their continuance in the management 
of the collections and remarked that "they pay the most 
perfect obedience to a summons from the Adawlut and to its 
dominions” (^^). 

Even when the whole district was under the Raja of 
Palghat and afterwards the Raja of Velattiri these Nairs were 
managing the collection of the revenue from these places. 
The first agreement between them and the Company regarding 
annual revenue collections was in November 23, 1792 (^^). 
Again on July 2, 1793 agreements were entered into regarding 
a system of collection and registration of revenue and abolition 
of inland customs, duties, etc., C*®). These chieftains were 
brought under the jurisdiction of small cause courts, established 
at Palghat for settling of small causes by an agreement of 
July 1793 By another treaty quinquennial leases of their 
districts were agreed upon and the yearly lease system was 
stopped. This was dated November 4, 1794 (®0). 

Revenue Settlement: 

The important concern of the Company’s officers after 
settling the political claims of the Rajas of the ceded territory 
was to set up a machinery for collecting revenues due to the 
Government. The Rajas to whom small territories were leased 
out, fell in arrears. Therefore instructions were given to 
introduce a system of direct payment to the Government 
through the Company’s officers viz., Parputty (Parvathiam), 
Menon and Kolkars. Thus revenue establishments were insti¬ 
tuted in almost all desams. The Parputty had to collect the 
revenue from the straggling houses, detached from one another 
and spread out in distant areas. Each locality had one such 
establishment of a Parputty, Menon and Kolkars. Thus revenue 
establishments were instituted in almost all desams. The Parputty 
had to collect the revenue from the straggling houses, detached 

(46) Minute of Sir John Shore, etc., p. 17. 

(47) Logan, II, Treaty XXI. 

(48) Ibid. Treaty. XLVIII. 

(49) Ibid, Treaty, LIII. 

(50) Ibid, Treaty, LXXII. 
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from one another and spread out in distant areas. Each loca¬ 
lity had one such establishment of a Parputty, Menort and 
Kolkaras. The distance each parputty had to cover in collect¬ 
ing the revenues made it impossible to entrust with him the 
collection of more than one hobli. He was instructed to 
remit the revenue at the expiry of each Malabar month in the 
Cutcherry of his jurisdiction and obtain a receipt for the money 
remitted. In the instructions given to them serious warning 
was given to them, that if they should neglect in remitting the 
amount on three occasions in each Malabar month viz., 5, 18, 
and 25 and if they failed to attend the Cutcherry on those 
days they were to lose their pay in the first instance and for 
the second offence lose their appointment. Another warning 
related to the non-issue of receipts for the money collected 
from the Kudiyans or ryots. In instances like this case the 
Parputty would be fined for the first instance and for the 
second offence he would be dismissed. On the 5th of every 
month the Menon of each hobli under the Parputty should 
attend the Cutcherry with the amount of collection for the 
past month. If he did not act according to the instruction he 
was fined for the first offence and if the offence was repeated 
he was dismissed. Parputties were also required to report to 
the Collector of the district all instances relating to robbery 
or other troubles in their hobli and also to refrain from accept¬ 
ing bribes or presents from the ryots (5'). 


In the year 1801 when Thomas Warden prepared his 
Report on the Southern Division of Malabar he wrote on the 
system of revenue under his district. He wrote that quin¬ 
quennial lease was stopped from the Malabar year 974 (1799). 
Since then the management of the collections had been con¬ 
ducted by Parputties, to whom one or more villages called 
desams were entrusted, according to their situation with res¬ 
pect to character and property (^ 2 ) The ryots had a fixed 
revenue to pay which they give in instalments to the Parputty 
who gave a written acknowledgement to him for every sum he 
so received. The Parputty was required to report to the 
Cutcherry in every 7th, 10th or 15th day according to the 
distance he had to cover. In order to checjc embezzlement 
or detect any misappropriation of his collections, he was 
required to bring his accounts at the end of each month that 
were kept by a separate person called Menon. Again these 


(51) Report on the Southern Division of Malabar, J.W. Wye, 1801 

enclosure A, p. 13. 

(52) Thomas Warden, .Report, para 27. 
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accounts were inspected by the revenue officers of the 
Cutcherry called Ghumastas. The Parputty’s own property 
could not be sufficient security for the probity of his conduct 
and therefore before the nomination of an officer ample security 
was taken in the presence of one or more land-holders. These 
sureties were liable themselves for the conduct of the Parputties. 
The amount kept in the hands of a Parputty was termed as 
Hastantaram. The Collector on his part kept an account for 
each Parputty and village, by which means he was at once 
able to observe the irregularities if any, and pay his attention 
to them accordingly ((53). ‘This mod of realising the collections” 
wrote Thomas Warden, "I have found to be best adapted to 
the situation and circumstances of the country” (5^). 

Since the houses were scattered, a number of people to 
help the Parputty were also employed. As referred to above 
they were called Menons and Kolkars. For the expense of 
maintaining these establishments of Menons and Kolkars, the 
Parputty was allowed to charge an additional 10 per cent upon 
each ryot’s dues. This amount, thus collected was accounted 
under separate head 'Kutywashy'. It was meant for defraying 
the expenses of collection. As the Nairs of Kavalappara. 
Kongode, Edathra, etc., were only persons who were charged 
with the supervision of those subdivisions the arrangement 
was to lease out the land on quinquennial terms as it was the 
practice in the early years of the Company. But the Parputties 
who made the collections in Palghat and Naduvattam were 
directly employed by the Company and received a fixed 
amount. These revenue officers were appointed by the 
Collectors of each district. The Collectors were also 
empowered by the Company with the authority of punishing 
and even dismissing them from service if they were held 
guilty of any misd'emeanour. .> 

Fight against the Company’s Government: 

The latter half of the 18th century in Malabar was a 
period when the two major communities of Malabar viz., 
Nairs and Mappillas, were in conflict with each other. In 
South Malabar the landed property was under the caste Hindus. 
The tenants or kanamkkars were mostly Mappillas. When the 
Jenmis were reinstated, this inimical state of affair made them 
take revenge on their tenants who defied them during the 
time of the Mysoreans. Hence oppressive measures to evict the 

(53) Thomas Warden, Report, para 27. 
t54) Ibid, para 28. 
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tenants were resorted to b> the Jenmis. A number of 
unauthorised taxes and presents were demanded from them. 
The lands which were reclaimed and improved by them were 
taken back with little or no compensation given to them for 
their labour. When the lands which were under them for 
more than a generation and were considered by them as very 
dear were taken away from their possession, the Mappllla 
peasants determined to fight against such oppressions. Thus 
the trouble started with the establishment of English rule in 
Malabar, The fight in its nature, cannot be characterised as 
the freedom struggle, but it was tantamount to an uncom¬ 
promising resistance against the foreign rule and thus 
deserves our attention. Further some of these uprisings took 
place in the areas that are now under the modern Palghal 
district. 


The first attempt to dislodge the English was made by 
Unni Moosa Mooppan* of Elampulassery a village in the 
modern Ottapalam taluk. He had ioopholed and fortified 
houses in the jungles at the foot of the Ghats and kept a 
retinue of a large number of Mappillas. He was the local 
chieftain of Elampulassery Amsam. He was employed with 
100 armed men by Arshad Beg Khan, Tipu’s revenue collector. 
They were regular employees of Tipu’s Government from the 
year 1788. Mooppan literally means the leader. It was the 
practice of the Mysorean Government in Malabar to appoint 
local chieftains with a number of followers to keep watch over 
the place and also collect the stipulated revenue from that 
area. Unni Moosa Mooppan was thus enjoying great privileges 
under the Mysorean Nawabs. When Malabar came under the 
Company’s rule he revolted against it and made claims over 
a large tract of land which he held as his ancient possessions. 
The Joint Commissioners could not agree with this demand 
and thought of quelling the revolt forcibly. On May 20, 1792 
it was reported by Major Dow that all attempts failed to 
bring Mappillas to sense. He ordered the battalions to move 
to Velatre with all speed and do wljatever necessary to main¬ 
tain peace and to capture Unni Moosa Mooppan (*). Accord¬ 
ingly the English army was sent against this chieftain. After 
a day’s fight the fortified palacei of Unni Moosa Mooppan was 
captured. But he along with his followers escaped unhurt and 
hid in the thick forests for marauding inroads into the 


* English records call him Unny Mootta Mooppan which is a corruption 
of Unni Moosa Mooppan. 

(1) Foreign Miscellaneous S. Na 55—para, 213, pp, 261—62. 
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Company’s territory. It is reported by the Bombay Commis¬ 
sioners that when the fortified palace of Unni Moosa Mooppan 
was captured, a number of letters of Tipu Sultan were found 
requiring him to continue his fight against the English (2). 

When in the district of Velatre Unni Moosa Mooppan and 
others were at large, another rebel chieftain Hydrose was 
fighting against the English in Vettatnad. Owing to the great 
hazard the Company’s officers felt it impossible to maintain 
peace in this part of Malabar. Major Dow recommended that 
in Velatre and Vettatnad the Mappillas should be appointed 
as Mooppans with sufficient men attached to them. Accordingly 
in Velathur 2 Moopans and 100 armed Mappillas were 
appointed and in Vettatnad one Moopan and 50 armed 
Mappillas were taken into the Company’s service. This 
measure also did not satisfy Unni Moosa and Hydrose. Major 
Hartly and Dow wrote to the Commissioners that they would 
be allowed to move with the English army against these rebel 
chieftains. They further reported that “the Raja (Zamorin) 
promised to send two thousand Nairs for this purpose’’ (3). 

Meanwhile the situation became worse with the revolt of 
the prince of Padinjara Kovilakam of the Zamorin’s house. 
He was dissatisfied with the demeanour of the Company in 
giving one part qf the revenue collection to Shemnouth the 
Karyakar of the Zamorin and a Brahmin from Palghat. The 
Company awarded this favour to Shemnouth considering the 
service rendered by him for the Company’s cause. In fact 
Shemnouth started his career as a cook in the Zamorin’s 
household and like Ramayyan (Dalawa of Travancore) finally 
became chief minister. He was one of the officers under 
Tipu'Sultan and afterwards became a loyal supporter of the 
Company. It was with the help of Shemnouth that the Dewan 
of Travancore Kesava Pillai collected large amounts from the 
local Rajas with the promise of reinstating them during 1790-92 
when Malabar was in an unsettled state. The prince from 
the Padinjara Kovilakam of the Zamorin made an attempt on 
the life of Shemnouth. put Shemnouth escaped with severe 
wounds which were treated by surgeon Wye who afterwards 
became the Collector of the Southern division of Malabar. 
This prince of the Padinjara Kovilakam joined on conamon 
grounds with Unni Moosa Moopan. Their strength again 
swelled with the joining of Itti Kombi Achan of the Palghat 
royal dynasty who was also declared by the Company as a 
rebel. Kombi Achan’s claim to the management of the Palghat 

(2) Foreign Miscellaneous S. No. 55—para, 293, pp. 264-65 

(3) Ibid, pp. 260-61. 
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district had been rejected by the Joint Commissioners. The 
Joint Commissioners declared an award of Rupees five 
thousand each for the capture of Unni Moosa Mooppan, the 
Raja of Padinjara Koviakom and Itti Kombi Achan of 
Palghat. These rebel forces were chased by Captain Burchal. 
The prince escaped to Travancore with their forces when they 
found their position unsafe. Itti Kombi Achan surrendered 
himself to Major Roamnie at Palghat and was imprisoned in 
the Tellicherry fort, where he soon after died. But Unni 
Moosa Mooppan continued his fight with the help of Hydrose, 
Putolla Sheik, Manjeri Attan Kurukkal and Chempan Pokker. 
Attan Kurukkal and Chempan Pokker were appointed by the 
Company as officers in the Police Department but soon the 
Company’s officers had to declare them as outlaws. They 
declared Rs. 5,000 each, for the capture of Attan Kurukkal 
and Chempan Pokker. But these measures did not help the 
Company to maintain peace and order. The rebels were at 
large giving all kinds of trouble to the officers of the Company. 
Therefore they changed their method from oppression to that 
of appeasement. By an agreement between Major Murray on 
the part of the East India Company and Unni Moosa Mooppan 
on the other part agreed to give Elampulassery amsam to him 
"with a promise of further marks of our favour that he shall 
have an appointment under our Government or an allowance 
in money in lieu of it as shall be agreed on hereafter” ('*). 
This was signed on May 4, 1793 by Col. Macdonald and 
Lt. Stuart and Burr. Prom the Malabar Supervisors’ Diary 
dated May 11, 1794 we understand that Unni Moo.sa Mooppan 
was also offered a pension of 1,000 Rupees per annum (5). 

But he was not satisfied with this overtures, from the part of 
the Company and gathered his men in different parts of his 
strongholds with the determination of fighting against the 
English. It was often reported that he was instigated and 
assisted by Tipu Sultan. When Unni Moosa Mooppan refused 
to accept the conditions of the agreement adverted to above 
and renewed his pretensions to the share of the revenue and 
began levying the same from the place, the supervisor of the 
Southern division of Malabar revoked the above agreement. 
By a proclamation, the Company’s officers made him an outlaw 
and for his capture a reward of Rs. 3,000 was proclaimed. 
Armed conflict between his men and the Company made the 
situation worse. Captain Macdonald seized his house at 
Pandalur hill near Malappuram and demolished it. Several 


(4) Logan, Treaties, etc. No. LXXIII. 

(5) June 30, 1794 Malabar Supervisor’s Diary. 
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other fortified houses belonging to him and to his followers 
were also captured and pulled down by the English army; 

His right hand General Hydrose was captured at Ponnani 
with the help of the inhabitants. He was put on trial and 
was sentenced to death but the sentence was commuted into 
transportation for life to Botany Bay (®), an island in Australia. 
Unni Moosa Maoppan however continued his open rebellion 
with the help of Attan Kurukkal and Chempan Pokker. With 
the visit of the Governor and Commander-in-chief of Bombay 
to Malabar, another attempt was made by the Company to 
appease him. By a proclamation, they pardoned him and 
promised to restore him his estate of Elampulasseri on 
condition of "his finding good and sufficient security for his 
future peaceable demeanour” (^). All these friendly overtures 
from the Company were turned down by him contemptuously. 
With an undaunted spirit he made depredations on the 
Company’s territories with the help of Attan Kurukkal and 
Chempan Pokker. Unni Moosa and Chempan Pokker issued 
a proclamation to their compatriots in an Ola which was 
widely circulated among the Mappillas requiring them to fight 
against the English and to regain their lost privileges. The 
Company’s Government on March 1, 1800 published a rejoinder 
in which they said that the grievances contained in the Ola 
of Chempan Pokker and Unni Moosa were imaginary and 
contained seditious accusations against the established govern¬ 
ment of the Company. Therefore they requested the inhabi¬ 
tants to rally round the Company’s government and ignore the 
Mappilla rebels (^). The Company’s officers exempted the 
Pudiangadi Thangal from the payment of revenue on his 
property in order that by his influence he might stop the 
activities of the rebel leaders Unni Moosa, Attan Kurukkal 
and Chempan Pokker. A formidable combination of these 
three chieftains became more and more alarming. Chempan 
Pokker was captured by Babar and was imprisoned in the 
Palghat fort. But he escaped from the fort and encountered 
the English army under Babar. The English army was re¬ 
pulsed by the rebels. This success encouraged Chempan 
Pokker to make a daring attempt on the life of G. Waddell the 
then Superintendent. Chempan Pokker was helped by Attan 
Kurukkal in this attempt. 

Meanwhile reports were received by the Commissioners 
that Unni Moosa Mooppan openly levied taxes from the people 

(6) Logan, Vol. I, p. 501. 

(7) Diary of the Second Malabar Commission dated December 23, 1797. 

(8) Logan. Treaties, etc. CCVIII, p. 335. 
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passing from Mannar to Bhimanad. The Collector reports that 
he had not been apprehended because his ari’est was likely to 
create the general disturbance in the district and recommended 
that he would be checked as early as possible (®). In 1800 
when the rebellion of Pazhassi Raja was in its final stage 
Unni Moosa, Attan Kurukkal and Chempan Pokker joined the 
Raja in his fight against the English. Thus, the whole of Malabar 
rose in revolt from south to north. In the north Pazhassi 
Raja was carrying on his heroic fight and in the south the 
Mappilla chieftains were also continuing their struggle. When 
the situation thus became more and more unpredictable the 
Company’s officers adopted appeasing tactics towards the 
Mappilla leaders. 

Chempan Pokker was pardoned on giving security of three 
persons of the locality. These sureties had to undertake 
security for the future good behaviour of Chempan Pokker 
on the following terms: (1) He should in future obey all 
orders given by the authorised servants of the Company; he 
should in future faithfully pay the Nikuti due to the Sirkar 
and in all matters conduct himself as a good Kudiyan. (2) He 
should not in future associate with thieves or those who 
disturb the peace of the country; he should not surround the 
place of his residence with strong mud or stcfne walls, nor 
should he cause armed followers to remain with him. - 
(3) When Chempan Pokker conducted himself contrary to 
the above written terms the sureties wquld cease and deliver 
up the said Chempan Pokker to the Sirkar, and on failure 
within ten days each of the sureties should forfeit one- 
thousand rupees to the Sirkar ('0). The sureties were (1) 
Arikot Mannad Kutty who was the father-in-law of Chempan 
Pokker, (2) Karavannil Athan, and (3) Chemmeni Moothara 
Nair(i'). The Commissioners after receiving the written 
securities undertaken by the sureties conveyed orders of 
Government pardoning Chempan Pokker and his followers, in 
August 1, 1800 ('2), But in December the Commissioners heard 
from the Collector of the Southern Division that he had 
intelligence from two Kolkars regarding the murder of a 
Mappilla by Chempan Pokker’s followers. On requiring 
explanation Pokker sent a letter in which he stated that the 
person who was killed was a thief who was drowned in the 

(9) Report—John W. Wye, p. 11. 

(10) Logan, Treaties, CCXVI. 

(11) Principal Collector, Malabar Correspondence Political Vol, 2389, 

pp. 26-28. 

(12) Ibid, pp. 4-5. 
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river while he was being seized. The Commissioners were not 
satisfied with this explanation and required the Kondotti 
Thangal who enjoyed an annual grant on the ground of his 
influence with the Ernad and Shernad Mappillas to deliver 
Pokker to the Government. Not satisfied with this one of the 
sureties who was his father-in-law was seized by the Govern¬ 
ment on the charge that Pokker lodged himself in the house 
of his father-in-law after the murder (*3). The Commissioners 
directed that the sureties should be ceased and confined. The 
property of the suspect that were confiscated would be released 
as they were not declared outlaws. Only after a proclamation 
declaring the relatives of the rebelii^ as outlaws could con¬ 
fiscation be legally affected. The Commissioners also suggested 
that the female members and relations of Pokker should 
also be released provided the Collector felt that there would 
be no bad consequences A large number of people, 
relations, followers and suspects of Chempan Pokker were 
arrested and were required to produce the underground rebel. 
All these attempts of the Government were failed due to the 
vigilance taken by Pokker and his close associates. In March 
and April 1801 the Collector reported to the Commissioners 
that Arikot Mannan Kutty who was the father-in-law of 
Chempan Pokker might be released as the sum of Rs. 1,000 
for which he stood security for Pokker had been paid. 
Karavannil Athan another surety had also paid a like amount. 
The Collector recommended that Rupees seven hundred was 
paid by Chenmeni Moothara Nair towards the security amount 
and that he should also be released after procuring a security 
for the remaining amount of Rs. 300 (’5). 

In spite of the fact that the relations and followers of 
Chempan Pokker and Unni Moosa Mooppan were incessantly 
harassed by the Company’s officers to obtain information, they 
failed to get any news about their movements. We have 
seen that a reward of Rs. 5,000 was proclaimed by the Company 
for thier capture. Still no one gave any clue helping the 
capture of these leaders. It is evident that they were held 
in high esteem by their followers and wanted to rescue them 
even at the risk of confiscation of their property and person. 
Both these leaders joined Pazhassi Raja and jointly fought 
against the Company’s Government in Malabar. Their asso¬ 
ciates and compatriots in different parts of Malabar swelled 
the ranks of Pazhassi Raja’s army. Others who could not 

(13) Principal Collector, Malabar Correspondence Political, Vol. 2389, 

pp. 1-8. 

(14) Ibid. pp. 8-9. 

(»•) Ibid, p. 26-28. 
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participate in the fight and enrole themselves in the army 
helped from outside. It was made possible for them to pull 
on sqmetime, only because of the supply of provisions received 
by them at the place of their hideout. This great service was 
rendered by the associates of Unni Moosa Mooppan and Chempan 
Pokker by sending foodgrains and ammunitions for the rebels. 
It was often reported by the Commissioners and Collectors of 
Malabar that from many Mappilla pockets of Malabar, regular 
supply of foodstuffs and arms and ammunitions reached the 
rebel Raja and his close associates Unni Moosa Mooppan and 
Chempan Pokker. But they could not continue their fight 
for long. The Company’s Government, which was afraid of 
a possible alliance of the Malayali forces with their formid¬ 
able enemy Tipu of My.sore took all precautions to quell the 
revolt at an early date. Pazhassi Raja himself found it very 
difficult to prolong his protracted struggle against the com¬ 
bined forces of the Company and the local police. Meanwhile 
in 1802 his right hand supporter Unni Moosa Mooppan was shot 
dead by Captain Watson’s kolkars. Chempan Pokker remained 
faithful to the Raja. In the skirmishes with the English troops 
he also fell dead. Pazhassi Raja felt agony and dismay on the 
death of these two generals. He was mentally upset. 

All the landed property of Unni Moosa Mooppan and 
Chempan Pokker and of their nearest relatives was confiscated 
by the Government. In the proceedings of the Collector of 
Malabar dated June 29, 1883 it is stated that more than 40 
years ago the property consisting of fields and gardens of 
Unni Moosa Mooppan appeared to have been rtieasured and 
registered as escheat (‘®). This proceeding of the Collector 
was instituted on a petition filed by the descendants of Unni 
Moosa Mooppan praying for the restoration of the confiscated 
property of their forefathers. The Tahsildar concerned 
collected records connected with the property of Unni Moosa 
Mooppan of Elampulassery Amsam and forwarded the same 
to the Collector for orders ('^). But the petition was rejected. 

In 1805 Pazhassi Raja himself either committed suicide 
or was killed by English officers. Thus the widespread revolt 
that shook the very foundation of the nascent English Govern¬ 
ment in Malabar ended in the failure of the Malay alls. But 
this was continued intermittently in different parts of Malabar. 
The areas under the present Palghat district shared only in 
a few such outbreaks and revolts. From 1836 there were a 


(16) Archives, Kozhikode, 1883 R. Dis. No. 120 Proceedings No. 2359. 

(17) Ibid. 

3/11—9 
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number of Mappilla revolts. Many of them occurred in the 
areas that come under the modern Malappuram district. As 
such it is not relevant to describe them here. Only those 
revolts that took place in the areas of Palghat district are 
alone highlighted in this narration. Most of them were 
agrarian in character. 

One major revolt that took place in this district was at 
Mannarghat in May 24, 1894 (i®). In this fight, the Mappillas 
tried their strength against the English forces in their untiring 
spirit of heroism. The total number killed was 31. One was 
captured unhurt and two wounded. The names of those killed 
and wounded were given by the acting Collector and District 
Magistrate H. Bralet in his Report to the Chief Secretary 
dated May 16, 1894 (>9). When oppressive measures were 
taken on a large scale against wealthy Mappillas and the state 
of the community itself was in a paralysing condition organi¬ 
sation was formed under the Presidentship of Muthukoya 
Thangal which was called Hidayatul Islam Sabha. This 
Sabha as its meeting passed number of resolutions and called 
upon the Muslims to keep peace in the places where they 
resided. A religious proclamation itself was made by the 
Chief Quasi of Malabar. The idea contained in the 'Fatwah’ 
was that no one should commence any outbreak or evil designs 
against the lawful Government; that if any such act was 
committed by the ignorant, the learned should prevent them 
from doing so without giving them any assistance and that in 
the event o:^. non-submission intimation should be given to 
Government. It was with the help of the District Collector 
and the sanction of Madras Government that the 'Fatwah’ was 
printed and published among the Muslims. 

Fawcett the Superintendent of Police in his report gives 
us a detailed history of the events from 1894 to 1898 wherein 
a number of outbreaks took place in various parts of 
Walluvanad, Palghat and Ponnani taluks. In his statement 
he gives a list of 336 persons who were charged with cirminal 
conspiracy and treason and the sentences pronounced on them. 
He also gives the names of villages and Amsams where these 
rebels belonged (2°). In 1897 the following were the amsams 
of this ditstrict where the revolts occurred viz., Palghat, 


(18) May 24, 1894, No, 1267 Judicial. 

(19) No. 438/Magl. 

(20) No, 819, Judicial May 25, 1898, 
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Sreekrishnapuram, Cherplasserry, Mannarghat, Ottappalam and 
Pattambi. The total cases charged in each amsam were: 


(a) Palghat. 3 

(b) Sreekrishnapuram 10 

(c) Cherplasserry 14 

(d) Mannarghat 4 

(e) Ottappalam 4 

(f) Pattambi 3 


When the wealthy and priestly classes of Malabar Muslims 
strongly condemned the activities of the rebels owing to fear 
and suppression, the rebel rank who belonged to the poor 
peasant community found it great difficult to form themselves 
a gang of conspirators and fight against the English. Every¬ 
where a party of more than 2 Mappillas was suspected and 
their movements were watched vigilantly from within and 
without. The religious instruction of important Qash for¬ 
bidding the Muslim community from participating in such 
outrages made it impossible for the poor rank and file of the 
rebels to raise the flag of revolt. Thus from 1898 to 1915 
there were no serious threats to the established English 
Government in Malabar. But in 1915 when Turkey was wag¬ 
ing war against the English the Muslim community all over the 
world felt agitated against the British Government. The echo 
of this sentiment found expression in Malabar also. 

One particular characteristic is conspicuous in all these 
risings, that the rebels though illiterate and ill-fed assassinated 
only English officers and soldiers. At stray incidents alone 
the local officers and the known stooges of the Government 
were made victims of their wrath. 


NATIONAL MOVEMENT 

Congress organisation was formed in Malabar only in 
1910. The Secretary of the newly formed District Congress 
Committee was C. Kunjurama Menon. Though Congress 
organisation was formed in the Malabar district there was no 
active work connected with the organisation till the Home 
Rule League was formed in 1915. K. P. Kesava Menon who 
hails from Palghat returned from England and took active part 
In the Home Rule League Movement and the organisation of 
the Indian National Congress. He was serving as Secretary 
of both these organisations The First National Conference 

3/11—9a 
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was held in Palghat in 1916 xmder the Presidentship of Annie 
Basant. The lively participation of the landed aristocracy of 
Malabar in the discussions and the enthusiastic response from 
the ordinary people of Malabar were the important features 
of this conference. In fact this conference was scheduled 
to be held at Kozhikode. But due to the lack of enthusiasm 
and support from the locality this was finally shifted to 
Palghat, The Conference sat for two days on May 4 and 
5, 1916 (')■ The Chairman of the reception committee was 
Vasudeva Raja of Kollengode Raja Family (2). The Conference 
adopted a number of resolutions requesting the Government 
to help to improve the conditions of Malabar in general and 
Palghat and suburbs in particular. It requested the Govern¬ 
ment to start a first grade college in the area and to extend 
the railway line from Coimbatore, Madura, and Dindigal to 
Palghat. The conference demanded that panchayat bodies 
should be formed in villages where more than thousand in¬ 
habitants reside. The conference also expressed its thanks 
for forming a Nair militia in the district. The Palghat con¬ 
ference released a new national spirit. Requests from repre¬ 
sentatives of different parts of Malabar to convene similar 
conferences in the succeeding years were made. Accordingly 
district conventions were conducted every year in different 
places of Malabar. In 1917 the next annual conference was 
held at Calicut. C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer was invited to preside 
over the function. The third conference was held in Tellicherry, 
in 1918 under the Presidentship of Mir Azad Alikhan Bahadur. 

(1) Barister A, K. Pillai—Congress and4Kerala—1938—p. 380. 

(2) Vengunad Nambi or Nambiti was the Chieftain of five desams in 

the area lying between Ikshumati and Gayatri rivers, known by 
the name Bengunad. He was the head of 999 Nair families of 
the locality. This family at one time had the sole right of 
granting lands and other requirements to the Brahmins of Kerala 
for conducting yagas and sacrifices. It may be noted 
that Vengatt Nambiti was the internal controlling autho¬ 
rity (Akakoyima) of Irinjalakkuda and Kachan Kuruchi temples. 
Tradition claims that one Hemangan was the founder of this 
family. In his childhood, Hemangan who fell into the Thekke- 
puzha or Ikshumati river was saved and brought up by a Kollan 
(Blacksmith) hence the principality establi.shed by him was 
called Kollenkode. Hemangan the tradition continues to say, 
was succeeded by his nephew Vcera Ravi, who was the son of 
his sister Dronavally. The family enjoyed royal prerogatives of 
a local Raja till the area was run over by the Zamorin in the 
battle of Naduvattam. The Kollenkode Rajas thereafter were 
under the Zamorins, This principality did not play any signi¬ 
ficant role either during the Mysorean or English periods. The 
family produced eminent men of letters and social workers who 
contributed their mite in the cultural development of this 
part of the country. 
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The 1919 conference of Indian National Congress was held in 
April 1920. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar who was the Editor of 
the Hindu presided. 

During this interval there occurred a number of great 
historical events that thickened the clouds of the political 
horizon of India. There were widespread protests against the 
Rowlatt Act. Hundreds of people were shot down at Jalian- 
walla Bagh. Of all political events that attracted popular 
attention during this period none was so important as the 
return of Khilafat leaders from England under the leadership 
of Muhammed Ali without obtaining any promise from there 
and the resolutions adopted thereafter by the Khilafat 
Conference held at Karachi and other places. Gandhiji and 
Muhammed Ali issued separate manifestoes appealing to the 
Hindu and Musalman communities of India to join together in 
fighting against the English who broke the promise given to 
the Muslims of India on the eve of the First World War. 
Under these circumstances Mahatmaji adopted the Non-co- 
operation Movement and finalised his plan of action through¬ 
out India. It was under this political situation that the 
Manjeri conference of the Indian National Congress was held 
in 1920. The Conference adopted a number of resolutions 
demanding the recall of the Viceroy, repeal of Rowlatt Act, 
and Plantations Labour Act and proclaimed its wholehearted 
support to the movement of Indian Muslims against the 
English on Khilafat injustice. Other important resolution 
passed by the Conference after heated discussions were, one 
on the reforms of administration in which complete freedom 
and provincial autonomy were demanded, and another dealing 
with the Malabar Tenancy. The Malabar Tenancy Resolution 
was opposed by a large number of delegates belonging to 
Hindu landlords. Those who took the leading part in opposing 
the resolution were Mannarghat Mopppil Nair, Udaya Varma 
Raja, Perinthalmanna Sankaran Namboodiri and K. T. Chandu 
Nambiar. When they found that their cause would be 
defeated by the majority, a memorandum was drawn up and 
presented to the President signed by 21 landlords in which 
they expressed their protest against the resolution being 
passed by the Conference. But the resolution got an over¬ 
whelming majority. The political stir that was going on 
elsewhere in India also found expression in Malabar. 

The Ottappalam conference of Malabar District Congress 
Committee held on April 23, 1921 was a turning point in the 
political movement of this part of the country. The growing 
national awareness of the people and the ever increasing 
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support to the Khilafat and Non-co-operation Movement 
exasperated the English officers. A large gathering of Khilafat 
and Congress volunteers who were determined to fight for 
a noble cause offered a great threat to the English in Malabar. 
Another important feature of this conference was that Muslims 
and Hindus, landlords and tenants all joined together for this 
noble endeavour. Hindu-Muslim unity and communal har¬ 
mony were the watchwords of the organisers. The enmity 
bond of unity remained instead. Probably this communal 
harmony among the people of Malabar might be the alarming 
cause that irritated the English Raj in Malabar. 

An authentic report of the conference was given by 
Barrister A. K. Pillai in his renowned book 'The Congress 
and Kerala', published in 1938. The conference was scheduled 
to meet on April 23 and 24 but people from different parts of 
Malabar began to come in large numbers to Ottappalam even 
from 20th onwards. They came in bullock-carts from rural 
parts of Malabar. The writer of the Congress history of 
Malabar claims that it was for the first time since the great 
Mamamkam festival that representatives from different parts 
of Kerala assembled on the banks of Bharatapuzha where 
arrangements were made for an all Kerala Conference of 
nationalists. Every place showed signs of festivity and jubi¬ 
lation. The ever-increasing response to the conference alarmed 
the officers. They held an anti-Khilafat Conference at Calicut 
to divert the attention of the people from Ottappalam. Of 
these two conferences the District Magistrate of Malabar in 
his fortnightly report stated that at the end of April came 
the two conferences—loyal and disloyal—at Calicut and 
Ottappalam. Both the District Magistrate and the District 
Superintendent of Police reported that the former was a 
success and the latter had fallen rather flat (3). From evidence 
that are on record we understand that the Ottappalam con¬ 
ference was a success unprecedented by any other national 
conference in any part of Kerala (^). The conference com¬ 
menced on April 23, at 2 in the afternoon. Barrister Prakasam 
was the president of the conference. The Congress Pandal 
was full with representatives and delegates from different 
parts of Kerda numbering over 5,000. The first meeting 
lasted till 10 in the night. It is reported that Hundreds of 
ladies who assembled were inspired by the speedies and con¬ 
tributed their ornaments and jewels for the success of national 


(3) A note on events in Malabar in 1924, Forthightly Report, April FR 
Sr 323 B, p. 5. 

<4) Barrister A.K. Pillai—The Congress and Kerala, pp. 424-30. 
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movement. This spirit and enthusiasm showed even by the 
women folk, roused enthusiasm among the Congress and 
Khilafat workers. 

Next day there were two conferences one conference on 
tenancy in the morning and another Khilafat conference in the 
evening. Resolutions demanding, permanent tenancy rights 
for the Kudiyans or tenants, legal protection from unautho¬ 
rised and illegal evictions from their holdings and sympathetic 
attitude towards the poor tenants from the Jenmis, were 
adopted by the Kudiyan conference. The Khilafat conference 
appealed to the workers and peasants, of all communities to 
unite together for fighting against the English Raj. The 
conference adopted a resolution condemning the atrocious 
firing at Jalianwalla Bagh and the introduction of Rowlatt Act 
and other oppressive measures by the Government of India. 
Next day the Conference was held under the Presidentship 
of George Joseph who was the editor of 'Independent' a 
nationalist newspaper. This was a student conference. When 
the conference was going on, a number of volunteers rushed 
into the hall and complained that they were beaten by the 
police and the delegates coming to attend the conference were 
also harassed and sent back by the authorities. Ramunny 
Menon who was the Secretary of the Ottappalam Conference 
and Hameed Khan who was the Secretary of the Khilafat 
Conference were sent to enquire into the incident and pacify 
the people from resorting to any Criminal Act. But Ramunny 
Menon who went outside the hall for the purpose of main¬ 
taining peace was beaten up by the police and dragged through 
the dusty street (5). Volunteer Captain C. Madhava Menon 
also became a sad victim of the police excess. Volunteers and 
workers both Congress and Khilafat and even the innocent 
shop-keepers became easy prey to the aggressive police officers, 
who wanted to suppress the national awakening that was 
evident in the large gathering and success of the conference. 
When it was difficult to continue the conference it was dis¬ 
persed and a procession was taken out as a mark of protest 
against the police action. The most important slogan was 
Hindu Muslim unity and JenmUKudiyan amity. In fact it 
was this unity of purpose and action that gave unabated fury 
to the police officers. The conference appointed a committee 
to collect evidence and report about the police excess at the 
Ottappalam conference. There was no justification for police 
action against the volunteers at Ottappalam. The District 
Magistrate himself had reported on May 3, 1921 that in Malabar 


(5) Barrister A. K. Pillai—The Congress and Kerala p. 427. 
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every effort was made to make the conference at Ottappalam 
a success but the attendance was not as was expected and on 
the whole speeches made were moderate in tone. A whole¬ 
some fear of authority undoubtedly prevailed in the district (®). 
Report of the committee constituted for the purpose of making 
enquiries into the police action appeared in one of the leading 
papers of Madras—The Hindu. District Superintendent of 
Police Hitchcock filed a suit against the paper—'The Hindu’— 
and its reporter. There was widespread resentment against 
the police actions. The non-co-operators and the Khilafat 
workers received great support even from unexpected quarters 
owing to this police excess. The District Magistrate reported that 
a good deal of capital was made subsequently out of this issue 
between the police and the Khilafat volunteers (^). 

The police could not suppress the national awakening of 
the people, The months followed the Ottappalam conference 
were of hectic political activities and of great political import¬ 
ance. Within a period of three months after this conference, 
the whole of Malabar was plunged into the most unfortunate 
chaotic conditions with the outbreak of the last Malabar 
Revolt of 1921-22. The detailed description of this great 
revolt is not necessary in this connection, as the places affected 
by the revolt that come under Palghat district are not many. 

The important places where disturbances occurred in the 
district under review are given below, In the report of the 
Collector, he mentions incidents that took place between 21st 
and 25th of August 1921. Offices were sacked at Perinthal- 
manna and Mannarghat. On the 22nd, the railway line 
was broken in many places, most of the main roads were 
blocked on the same day, trees were dropped across and 
bridges, and culverts were broken (®). In Mannarghat, the 
rebellion was started by the Chembrasseri Tangal on August 
22, 1921, the Ilaya Nayar and the other Hindus certainly took 
some part in the outbreak. Seethi Koya Tangal was made 
the leader (p). 

The Inspector-General of Police reported that in Pattambi 
and Pallipuram, a number of bridges were destroyed. He 
continues to say that he received a wire from Governor 


(6) Extracts from fortnightly reports to the Goverament of India by 

the District Magistrate of Malabar dated 3rc May 1921. 

(7) Ibid, dated 20th May 1921. 

(8) Report of Collector Evans, p. 48. 

<9) Ibid, p. 48. 
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Humfrey saying that unrest is reported from Palghat('O). 
There were hectic activities of the rebels in the Attapady 
valley. In fact almost the whole Southern Division of 
Malabar was freely under the control of the rebels for nearly 
six months. It took more than 18 months to suppress the 
revolt and re-establish the British regime. 

In the military operations, the Special Armed Police alone 
sustained heavy casualties including 43 dead and 126 severely 
wounded. Among the District Police and Reserve casualties 
amounted to 24 killed and 29 wounded. No one can definitely 
say what was the total number of rebels killed in this event. 
It is calculated that more than 12,000 were killed whereas 
more than 14,000 were courtmartialled and either sentenced 
for death or transported for life("). But the actual number 
killed, sentenced and transported to Andamans are in fact 
much high. The official reports tried to give under-state¬ 
ments of facts and figures to deceive the people of other parts 
of India. Thousand's of innocent people including women and 
children were mercilessly butchered by the army in their 
operations against rebels for nearly 18 months. In the famous 
battle of Pukkottur alone 300 rebels were killed. There were 
such many battles fought in different parts of Malabar in 
which a large number of people were killed, the description 
of which is not required in this context. Among the accused 
were a number of Hindu leaders and non-co-operators. Those 
who were charged with offences under sections 147 and 441 
I.P.C., from Mannarghat area alone included the following 
Hindu leaders also: (1) Edachola Kuttan Panicker, (2) Chenam- 
para Appu Panicker, (3) Valia Veettil Appu Panicker 

(4) Perumanthu Attu alias Ashtamurthi Namboodiri, 

(5) Verkoth Damodara Panicker, (6) Appulli Kesavan Nair and 
(7) Vazhapalli Appikunjan alias Kelu Nair ('2). Leaders like 
M. P. Narayana Menon and Mozhikunnathu Brahmadattan 
Namboodiri are other victims. In the notorious Wagon 
Tragedy where 100 rebels were packed in a small wagon of a 
goods train from Tirur to Coimbatore, 72 were dead by 
suffocation, when the train reached Pothennur Railway Station. 
The remaining were unconscious and only four survived. 
Among the dead were four Hindus. This single instance can 
itself reveal how treacherous and cruel were the atrocities 
inflicted upon the rebels. 


(10) Report of the Inspector-General of Police dated 24th August, 1921. 

(11) G. K. Koyakkutty Moulavi, Malabar Rebellion of 1921. p. 114. 

(12) Letter from R. H. Hitchcock, Superintendent of South Malabar to 

the Additional District Magistrate, dated November 7, 1921, 
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It took many years to heal the great wound caused by the 
rebellion. Military rule was imposed and the Mappillas as 
a whole were singled out by the English to suppress on the 
ground of abetting the rebels. The Hindu population also 
suffered very much both from the hands of the officials and 
the reoels. Intentional scheming of the English to propagate 
the rebellion as a communal outbreak through all the organs 
of publicity received response from a section of the Hindu 
community who also believed that there were forcible conver¬ 
sion and other kinds of anti-Hindu activities. This precipi¬ 
tated a real crisis. The communal harmony that existed in 
Malabar and was evidently shown in the Ottappalam con¬ 
ference of the Kerala Pradesh Congress was broken for some¬ 
time. Each community suspected the other. 

The post-rebellion period in this district caused a lull in 
the national awareness of the people. The Congress organi¬ 
sation itself was inactive in almost all parts of this district 
after the rebellion. It took many years for its revival. 

Even though the period following the rebellion was poli¬ 
tically inactive, it saw the birth of political journalism 
throughout Malabar. "The Mathrubhumi" and 'Al-Amin’ 
from Kozhikode and 'The Yuvabharatam’ from Palghat played 
significant role in the propagation and spread of national spirit 
among the people. The 'Yuvabharatam' was edited by 
T. R. Krishna Swami Iyer. T. R. Krishna Swami Iyer also 
started a Harijan Asram by name 'Sabari’ at Olavakkot. This 
Asram and the Yuvabharatam contributed not a little to foster¬ 
ing the spirit of nationalism preached by Gandhiji and the 
leaders among the masses. 

This district played its role in the boycot of the Simon 
Commission of 1928. The Fourth All Kerala Provincial Con¬ 
ference which met at Payyannur in May 1928 under the 
presidentship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru generated new 
enthusiasm among the people and released a new spirit among 
the people of the district. A notable event of this period 
was the strike of the railway workers of South India which 
took place in July 1928. The strike was a complete success In 
Palghat, Shoranur and other centres and it demonstrated the 
political consciousness of the working class and laid the 
foundation of trade union movement in Kerala. 

The Salt Satyagraha launched by Mahatma Gandhi on 
March 12, 1930 had its impact in the district also. On April 
13, 1930, a batch of Congress volunteers under the leadership 
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of T. R. Krishna Swami Iyer started on foot from Palghat to 
Payyannur with the avowed object of violating the salt laws. 
The Satyagrahis received rousing receptions all along the way 
from all sections of the people. Even though the authorities 
refrained from repressive measures at the initial stages, a policy 
of repression set in with the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi on 
May 5, 1930. On May 12, the Police arrested all the leaders 
like Kelappan, Muhammed Abdul Rahman, T. R. Krishna 
Swami Iyer, P. Krishna Pillai, K. Madhavan Nair and others and 
sentenced them to 9 months rigorous imprisonment. The 
policy only led to the intensification of the struggle in all parts 
of the district. With the Gandhi Irwin Pact coming into 
force on March 4, 1931, the Civil Disobedience Movement 
died out in Kerala and all the arrested persons were released 
from jail. 

The withdrawal of the Civil Disobedience Movement 
brought widespread discontentment among the youth and the 
district joined with the rest of Kerala by organising protest 
meetings and other demonstrations. 

Palghat was in the forefront of the second Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Movement of 1931 also. The people of the district 
broke the bans on meetings and processions, boycotted foreign 
goods and liquor shops and manufactured salt in defiance of 
law. In May 1934 Mahatmaji withdrew the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. This again sowed the seed of dissatisfaction among 
the progressive elements all over India. It was during this 
month that the All India Socialist Party was formed. 
P. Krishna Pillai, E. M. Sankar^n Namboodiripad were the 
founder-members of the Kerala branch of the All India 
Socialist Party. The clevage between the two groups became 
clear when there was election to the Pradesh Congress Com¬ 
mittee and in the election to the Central Legislative Assembly 
in the same year. During this period the branch of the 
All India Muslim League also began to function and they 
defeated the Congress candidate Muhammed Abdul Rahman 
Sahib. 

The rift between the right and left wings of the Congress 
became more manifest at the seventeenth Kerala Provincial 
Conference held at Kozhikode in May 1935. The leftists won a 
majority in the Congress. It was at this time in 1936 that 
elections to the Madras Provincial Legislature took place under 
the Government of India Act of 1935. The Congress fought 
the elections as one man forgetting the group rivalries. 
They obtained a grand victory at the polls. It was at this 
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time that elections to the Malabar District Board were con¬ 
ducted and there also the Congress secured almost all seats. 
This turn of events proved that the progressive elements 
were a prime force to be reckoned within Kerala politics. 
At the end of 1939, the Kerala branch of the Indian Communist 
Party was established with P. Krishna Pillai and E.M.S. 
Namboodiripad as leaders. The influence of the Communists 
in the Congress became clear when in September 1939, the 
Kerala Provincial Congress Committee decided to flght against 
the official resolution of the All India Congress leadership to 
support the second World War efforts of the Government of 
India. The All India Congress leadership was alarmed at this 
state of affairs and they set up an ad hoc committee to re¬ 
organise Congress in Kerala. The result was that the socialist 
in the Congress rallied round the Communist Party of India. 


The 'Quit India’ Movement in August 1942 had also its 
echoes in this District. A number of political workers were 
arrested and detained in prisons during this period. The 
Communi.sts did not participate in this movement because of 
the entry of Soviet Union into the War. Another develop¬ 
ment worth mentioning was that Muslim League had become 
a decisive force in Kerala Politics during this time. In 1945, 
the arrested Congress Leaders were released from jails. The 
Muslim League supported the demand of the All India Muslim 
League for the partition of India and observed the 'Direct 
Action day in 1946. With the dawn of independence, there 
was a realignment of political forces in this district. The 
Communi.sts had emerged as a strong and well-knit party. The 
socialists left the Congress and formed a separate party. Even 
though the Muslim League became defunct at the All India 
level, it continued to be powerful in the politics of the 
district. Its candidates were elected to the Madras Legislature 
where they functioned as an active opposition. The Commu¬ 
nists and the Socialists captured almost all seats to the Madras 
Legislature from this district. The Congress faced serious 
set backs at the polls. In 1967 general election Congress lost 
all the seats in this district. The Marxist sponsored United 
Front captured all seats. Samyukta Socialist Party won 2 
scats, and the Communist (Marxist) party 8 seats. In the 
mid-term election of September 1970, the Marxist Party and 
allies maintained their ten seats (Marxists 8, K.S.P.’l. and 
S.S.P.'* **!). 


* Kerala Socialist Party. 

** Samyukta Socialist Party. 
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Art and Literature: 

This district is very famous for classical music. Chembai 
Vaidhya Nath Bhagavathar who died recently was a great 
genius and was unparalleled in the field of classical music. 
Kavusseri Venkichu Bhagavathar and Vaidyanatha Bhaga- 
vathar of Palghat are renowned veterans in vocal music. 
The names of Appu Bhagavathar, Anantha Rama Bhagavathar 
and Venkitachala Bhagavathar are also worth mentioning in 
this connection. Palghat Mani lyyer, the renowned Mridanga 
Vidwan, was an exceptionally brilliant artist in this field. 

In Malayalam literature Palghat produced eminent per- 
sonalitie.s. Thunchathu Ramanujan Ezhuthachan who is the 
father of modern Malayalam script settled down at Chittoor 
and established his Maiom there. He spent the rest of his 
life in Chittoor where he built Agraharams, a Madom and an 
Advaita school. Another literary giant and popular poet of 
Kerala Kunjan Nambiar was born at Killikurissimangalam 
of this district. Those who follow the tradition of these two 
great poets of Kerala are Raghava Pisharoti, Suppu Menon, 
Tharavathu Ammalu Amma and P. G. Rama Iyer. Though 
both Ammalu Amma and Rama Iyer were close neighbours, 
the former followed Ezhuthachan and the latter Kunjan 
Nambiar. 'Asooyakarenta Diary’ of Rama Iyer contains 
humour and wisdom. There were a number of Tamil poeto 
and musicians in this district. Kalliam Krishna Bhagavathar, 
Manjapra Narayanaswami Bhagavathar of Koduvayjoor are 
talented men in Violin. Noorani Harihara Bhagavathar, 
Ganapathi Bhagavathar, Pudukodu Benkichu Bhagavathar, etc., 
are expert fiddlists. There were many others also who excelled 
in this profession. The name of Melakot Krishna Iyer is 
noteworthy. 

In Kathakali this district also gave her own men. Guru 
Kunju Kurup who was awarded Padma Bhooshan for his out¬ 
standing contribution to Kathakali, was the greatest exponent 
of this art, Kavusseri Swami Bhagavathar and Gopala Krishna 
Bhagavathar were famous Kathakali players who were known 
throughout Kerala. Subramaniam of Kollengode and 
Subramaniam of Thathamangalam excelled in their perfor¬ 
mances of Nadaswaram. Thathamangalam Ponnan was an 
expert in Thagil. There were a number of such talented men 
in this district. 

Among the poets and literary men of the district may be 
mentioned Rari Kandathu Govinda Menon, Karathu Govinda 
Menon, Elapully Vasu Menon, Narayanan Vaidyar, Munshi 
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Gopalan Nair, Vidwan Kombi Achan, Samu Menon from 
Chittoor, Champathil Chathukutty Mannadiar, Kunnathu 
Janardhana Menon, Vidwan T. K. Raman Menon, P. Krishnan 
Nair, P. N. Moosad, R. Vasu Nayar, Cherusseri Madhava 
Menon. Champathil Chathukutty Mannadiar was an outstand¬ 
ing literary luminary. He was a member of the famous 
Kavisadas of Kodungallur. His translation of Uttarararrui' 
charitham and Prathimanatakam are well known books in 
Malayalam language. Another literary celebrity was Vidwan 
Pandit P. Gopalan Nair. He was a renowned Sanskrit scholar 
whose translation of Bhagavatham has won the esteem of the 
scholars throughout India. He was given President’s Award 
for the great services he has rendered to Sanskrit learning 
and language. Another Sanskrit scholar Elapully Subramania 
Sastri wrote Malayalam commentary to Bhagavatgita, 
Sivanandalahari, Saundaryalahari etc. 

The literary and artistic heritage is still kept up by this 
district through her men of letters and artists. 
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Population: 

Though Palghat district ranks fourth in respect of areas 
(4,400.0 sq. kilometres), it stands last in relation to population. 
The total population of the State according to 1971 Census 
is 21,347,375. Palghat district contains only a population 
of 16,85,342. The proportion of population of this 

district to the State total is about 7.9 per cent. The 
population of 1961 calculated according to the jurisdiction of 
the district in 1971 was only 1,369,500*. This shows an 
increase of 23.06 per cent in the decade of 1961-71. One 
particular point is that all the taluks in this district have 
more than two lakhs population except Mannarghat which 
has only a population of 184,579. Ottapalam contains more 
population than all the other taluks of Palghat. On the other 
hand Mannarghat taluk having the largest area (1,099.6 sq. km.) 
has the last position in regard to population. The general 
growth of population of the State shows an increase of 26.29 
per cent for this decade. The increase in the population of 
the district has always been lower than the rate of growth 
of pqpulation of the State. The table given below will sub¬ 
stantiate the statement above. 


Variation In population 


Census ytar 

Percentage decade 
variation in the 

State 

Percentage decade 
variation in the 
district 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1901 


• * 

1911 

-I-11-75 

+ 7*31 

1921 

-f 9-16 

+ 4*18 

1931 

+21*85 

+10*22 

1941 

+ 16*04 

+ 8*90 

1951 

+22*82 

+ 18*45 

1961 

+24*76 

+12*79 

1971 

+26*29 

+23*06 


• On June 16, 1969 a new di.strict known as Malappuram was formed 
taking areas from the old Kozhikode and Palghat districts. A 
portion of the Ponnanl taluk was added to the Chowghat taluk of 
the Trichur district. A new taluk by name Mannarghat was also 
formed on that date. It comes under the present Palghat district. 
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This shows only an increase of 84.91 per cent in the popu¬ 
lation of the district for the period from 1901, against the 
State increa.se of 132.67 per cent. 

Sex Ratio: 

Another feature is that the female population is at about 
3 per cent higher than the male population. The total num¬ 
ber of males in this district comes to 819,571. This accounts 
to 48.7 per cent of the total population of the district. But 
the female number is 865,771, a percentage of 51.3. In all 
the five taluks the number of females exceeds the number 
of males. The number of females for 1000 males is 1,056. 
The following is the laluk-wi.se population of the district with 
sex-war details according to 1971 Census. 


Taluk 

Males 

Females 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Alathur 

142,588 

153,174 

295,762 

Chittur 

154, .376 

159,597 

313,973 

Ottappalam 

249,539 

272,488 

522,027 

Palghat 

181,171 

187,830 

369,001 

Mannarghat 

91,897 

92,682 

184,579 

The preponderance 

of females 

over males 

in this district 

as regards the population was 

a continuous 

process for the 

last seventy years. 

The sex-wise figures during the period of 

1901 to 1971 are given below: 



Tear 

Males 

Females 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1901 

374,083 

389,834 

763,917 

1911 

398,459 

421,267 

819,726 

1921 

412,781 

441,207 

853,988 

1931 

452,770 

488,516 

941,286 

1941 

492,995 

532,063 

1,025,058 

1951 

582,388 

631,810 

1,214,208 

1961 

659,209 

710,291 

1,369,500 

1971 

819,571 

865,771 

1,685,342 


The females also retain their numerical superiority in the 
sex-wise distribution of urban population. The total urban 
population of this district is only 214,079. It is distributed 
as 105,931 and 108,148 between males and females. Palghat 
occupies the second position as regards the sex-ratio in the 
State. 
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Density of population: 

As per density of population, the present Palghat district 
is having only 383 persons per sq. kilometre. It is the last 
but one, of the districts of Kerala having the least density 
of population. The density of population in the State as per 
1971 Census is 549 persons per sq. kilometre. This is the 
highest in India. The average density of population per sq. 
kilometre in India is only 178. 

The lowest density of population recorded among the 
taluks of the district is Mannarghat with only 168 persons 
per sq. kilometre. Though Mannarghat taluk occupies more 
area, the density of population is much less. This is mainly 
due to the topographical characteristics of the place. Gene¬ 
rally the density of population is comparatively high in midland 
and lowland regions. In the regional classifications of lands, 
Mannarghat gets no place under lowland region, whereas the 
highland region of this taluk has only 102 persons per kilo¬ 
metre in rural area. These high level areas of the taluk also 
cover a major portion of the unsurveyed forests. This can 
be reasonably assigned to the low population density, Mannar¬ 
ghat taluk remained lowest in density of population from 
1871, the time when a really trustworthy Census was taken. 
In 1921 the density of population here was only 312 per sq. 
mile and in 1971 it rose to 168 per sq. kilometre against the dis¬ 
trict average of 383 per sq. kilometre. Only Chittur and 
Mannarghat taluks have a lower density of population com¬ 
pared to the district average. The following table shows the 
variation of density of population per sq. kilometre in each 
taluk and district as a whole in 1971. 
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3,020 
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582 

1,206 

Mannarghat 

168 ! 
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1,651 
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386 

3,361 

495 

353 

3,361 
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Chittur 

272 

242 

1,353 

178 
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523 

1,353 

Alathur 

520 

* * 

520 

431 
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•• 
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The density of population of Non-municipal and Municipal 
towns of the district is given hereunder. 


Name of the 

Munici- Name of the Non- 

Density 

Pal town 

munici-pial town 

sq. km. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Palghat 


3,601 


Pattambi 

1,287 


Shoranur 

1,281 


Ottapalam 

1,119 


Mannarghat 

1,651 


Hemambikanagar 

1,762 


Chittur- 



Tathamangalam 

1,938 


Nemmara 

811 


Palghat district gets a rise of + 23.06 per cent in her popu¬ 
lation within a period of ten years from 1961 to 1971. It has 
also registered similar increase in all previous decades. But 
the district growth rates have always been lower than the 
State percentage. During 1901 to 1971 the district showed 
an increase of 84.91 per cent in her population. But the 
State increase for the same period is 133.67 per cent. Thus 
in all the census taken, the State percentage decade variations 
have always been higher than the district growth rates. 

This low growth of population of the district is followed 
by the taluk also. All taluks return lower rates of popula¬ 
tion growth than the State growth rate. The State has an 
increase of 26.29 per cent for 1961-71 period. The highest 
growth rate marked in Mannarghat taluk with 39.79 per cent 
during 1961-71 period, itself is much less than the State 
average. Next to Mannarghat is Palghat taluk that registered 
a growth rate of 24.57 per cent in the .same period. Chittur 
taluk rank.s last in the population growth rate in the district 
during this decade. It returned only 15.32 percentage. 
Decennial growth rate between 1961-71 of the taluks of 
Palghat district is given below; 


Taluk 

Alathur 

Chittur 

Ottapalam 

Palghat 

Mannarghat 


Decennial growth 
rate 1961-71 

+ 22.47 
+ 15.32 
+ 22.12 
+ 24.57 
+ 39,79 
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Considering the variation in the State population and also 
considering the percentage decade variation of the State, 
Palghat district stands credited for being third for lower 
population growth rate among the districts of Kerala for the 
years 1961-71. Below is given a table showing the decade 
variation in the population and percentage for all the districts of 
Kerala during the years 1961-71. 


Name of the district Decade Percentage 

variation decade variation. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Cannanore 

+ 584,870 

+ 32.85 

Kozhikode 

+ 517,781 

+ 32.60 

Malappuram 

+ 468,984 

+ 33.80 

Palghat 

+ 315,842 

+ 23.06 

Trichur 

+ 440,526 

+ 26.09 

Ernakulam 

+ 516,742 

+ 27.69 

Kottayam 

+ 358,777 

+ 20.78 

Alleppey 

+ 320,205 

4 17.73 

Quilon 

+ 465,858 

+ 23.93 

Trivandrum 

+ 454,075 

+ 26.03 

The figures underlined 

showing the 

Palghat district 


decade variation in the population and its percentage, clearly 
bring out the fact that the growth in the population of the 
district can reasonably be assigned to the general causes for 
the growth of population such as improvement in sanitation 
and public health, eradication of dangerous di.seases like Cho¬ 
lera, Plague and Malaria which frequented the area sometime 
back and the excess of birth rate over the death rate. The 
longevity of the individuals had made a marked rise in the 
State. Malaria was a common disease in the Palghat district. 
Now it has been controlled effectively. Plague, the most 
fatal disease claimed a good number of souls from this dis¬ 
trict especially from the Palghat taluk till recently. This 
dangerous epidemic has almost vanished from this area. So 
too, small-pox and other epidemics have been controlled. 
Thus the enemies of mankind have been eliminated to a 
great extent, the result of which is the longevity and prepon¬ 
derance of birth rate over death rate. This is one of the 
important causes for the growth of population. 

Another cause that can be cited is the influx of immi¬ 
grants from the erstwhile Travancore-Cochin area. While the 
population of Palghat taluk had increased only by 24.57 per 
cent between 1961-71 the increase in Mannarghat marked 

3/11—lOa 
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39.79 for the same period. We have seen that the lowest 
density of population among the taluks of the district was 
registered by Mannarghat and we also know that the largest 
area comes under this taluk. This increase in the Mannarghat 
taluk is due to the immigration of people who come and settle 
down here. This taluk affords vast area of virgin lands that are 
undeveloped and underdeveloped. The immigrant population is 
attracted to these regions where the cost price of land is com¬ 
paratively much less. The new tract of lands of different 
categories that were brought under the plough in this dis¬ 
trict are given in the Chapter on Agriculture. This increase in 
the cultivable area shows a corresponding increase in the 
influx of immigrant population from different districts parti¬ 
cularly from the districts of erstwhile Travancore-Cochin 
State. But large scale immigration is not reported by any 
tahsildar of any taluk from this district. 

The immigration that took place is also of a permanent 
character. People who come in search of land from the sou¬ 
thern part of the State settle down here as agriculturists. In 
fact a large section of immigrant population of the State are 
seen in the Malabar area. Patghat district is also not an 
exception. It was due to the untiring exertions and industri¬ 
ous nature of these immigrants that large tracts of lands were 
brought under cultivation. They had to sacrifice in the early 
days of their settlement, in men, money and materials to O'^er- 
come the strange odds that threatened their existence. The 
development of hilly areas and forest regions was due to their 
inexhaustible industry and unremitting labour. The progress 
in village communications and transport facilities also contri¬ 
buted to the influx of immigrants into the hill tracts and 
mountainous areas. 


Distribution of population between urban and rural areas: 

There are eight towns and 152 villages in the Palghat dis¬ 
trict, Out of these eight towns only Palghat town contains a 
population of over fifty thousand classified as Class II. Shoranur, 
Ottapalam and Chittur-Thathamangalam are the towns that 
contain a population of more than twenty thousand classified 
as Class III. Nenmara, Mannarghat and Pattambi having a 
population of over ten thousand are classified Class IV towns 
and Hemambikanagar having a population of over five 
thousand is classified as Class V town. Of these Palghat town 
has a population of 95,788. This is nearly 44.7 per cent of the 
total urban population of the district and 5,52 per cent of the 
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urban population of the State. The rest 55.3 per cent are dis¬ 
tributed among other towns. The names of towns and their 
population are given below: 


Towns 

(Class V between 5,000 and 9,999) 

1 Palghat 95,788 

Towns 

(Class III between 20,000 and 49,999) 

1 Chittur-Thathamangalam 28,510 

2 Ottapalam 24,823 

3 Shoranur 22,038 

Towns 

(Class IV between 10,000 and 19,999) 

1 Nenmara 12,837 

2 Mannarghat 12,580 

3 Pattambi 10,411 

Towns 

(Class V between 5,000 and 9,999) 

1 Hemambiganagar 7,032 


According to the 1971 Census the total population of 
Palghat district is 1,685,342. Out of this 1,471,263 persons live 
in the rural areas. Only 214,079 people are reckoned as urban 
population. It is evident that this district contains compara¬ 
tively less urban population. Ninety-four per cent of its 
population has been reckoned as rural. Taluk-wise figure of 
the rural and urban population of the district according to 1971 
Census is given below: 


Rural-Urban distribution of population by Taluks 


Nam of taluk 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Alathur 

295,762 

Nil 

295,762 

Chittur 

272,566 

1,407 

313,973 

Ottapalam 

464,755 

57,272 

522,027 

Palghat 

266,181 

102,821 

369,001 

Mannarghat 

171,999 

12,580 

184,579 
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The number of villages and towns each taluk contains and 
their percentage of rural and urban population to the total of 


each taluk is ] 

given below: 

No. of 

No. of 

Percentage of 

Percentage of 

Name of district! 
taluk 

villages 

towns 

rural 

population 

urban 

population 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Palghat district 

152 

8 

87-30 

12-70 

Alathur 

29 

Nil 

100-00 

» , 

Chittur 

34 

2 

86-81 

13-19 

Ottapalam 

41 

3 

89-03 

10-97 

Palghat 

29 

2 

72-14 

27-86 

Mannarghat 

19 

1 

93-18 

6-82 


Among the taluks Ottapalam contains three towns 
Pattambi, Shoranur and Ottapalam. Next is Chittur taluk 
with two towns namely Chittur and Nenmara. Palghat taluk 
has two towns, Palghat and Hemambikanagar. The following 
table gives a sex-wise distribution of the rural-urban popula¬ 
tion of the taluks and towns in the district. 

Sex-wise distribution of Rural-Urban population 
in towns and taluks 

Rural Urban 


! ----^ t --^ 


Taluk 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

(I) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Ottapalam 

taluk 

221,430 

243,325 

28,109 

29,163 

Pattambi 

town 



5,150 

5,261 

Shornur 

SJ 



10,988 

11,050 

Ottapalam 

9 9 



11,971 

12,852 

Palghat 

taluk 

129,799 

136,382 

51,372 

51,448 

Palghat 

town 



47,776 

48,012 

Hemambikanagar „ 



3,596 

3,436 

Alathur 

taluk 

142,588 

153,174 

» * 

. . 

Chittur 

99 

134,123 

138,443 

20,253 

21,154 

Chittur-Thatha- 





mangalam 

town 



14,027 

14,483 

Nenmara 

99 



6,226 

6,671 

Mannarghat 

taluk 

85,700 

86,299 

6,197 

6,383 

Mannarghat 

town 



6,197 

6,383 
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In the present set up Palghat district contains only 8 towns 
as enumerated above. But in the 1961 Census there were only 
7 towns in the district. In pursuance of the new definition 
adopted in the 1961 Census four towns viz., Ayilur, Eruthem- 
pathy, Kozhinjampara and Nellepilly were declassified as 
rural. Pattambi was elevated to the position of town. This 
declassification of four towns as rural is the major cause for 
the low percentage decade variation of urban population in 
the district for the decade 1951-61. In 1971 Census Mannar- 
ghat and Hemambikanagar were classified as Class IV and 
Class V towns respectively. 

Palghat was declared as a town in the year 1866. Chittur 
was elevated to the status of town in 1891. 

Thathamangalam was declared as a municipal town in 1901 
and Nenmara in 1911. Thathamangalam was united with 
Chittur in 1920 but was bifurcated in 1938, only to be reunited 
after a laps of nine years in 1947. The number of the towns 
remained the same till 1941 when Shoranur and Ottapalam 
were also treated as towns. 

The drift in the population from rural areas to urban areas 
and vice versa is noticed very little in the present decade. No 
major drift in population from the rural to the urban areas 
seems to have occurred in this district probably because of the 
following reasons. Usually the tendency to drift from villages 
to towns is conditioned by employment prospects. Large scale 
movement occurs when new industries and factories are 
installed. People searching for better employment drift from 
rural areas to towns where more facilities would brighten their 
future. As regards Palghat district no major public or private 
undertaking that could accommodate large scale employees has 
started. Even the small scale industries like oiling and weav¬ 
ing have a rural and agricultural bias. The scope of employ- 
nient is not bright in this district. Another attraction is preci¬ 
pitated by the institution of new departments of the Govern¬ 
ment that draw employees from different parts of the State. No 
such major department except the district departments has 
come into existence during recent years. 

As we have seen, the district has predominantly a rural 
bias. More than 94 per cent of its population was reckoned as 
rural in the last Census. On the other hand the influx of immi¬ 
grants from different districts to undeveloped areas like 
Mannarghat cannot be taken as a drift of urban population to 
rural areas. 
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Distribution of population on the basis of mother-tongue and 

bilingualiam*: 

Chittur, Palghat and Mannarghat taluks of the district 
border with the neighbouring State Tamilnad. These border 
taluks therefore return a good percentage of Tamil speaking 
people. Large number of inhabitants of these taluks practise 
bilingualism. Palghat district contains 31 per cent of the total 
Tamil speaking population of the State. Next to Trivandrum 
district, Palghat stands second among the districts of Kerala 
for having a good percentage of Tamil speaking population. 
Nine per cent of the total population of the district profess 
Tamil as their mother-tongue. The Paradesi Brahmins (Pattars), 
Rawthers and aborgines of this district invariably speak Tamil. 
The Embrandiris, a sub-caste of Brahmins, speak Tulu. But 
the Brahmins and Rawther Muslims know Malayalam also. 
The Chettiars and Gowdars, the other two important groups 
who speak Tamil are more or less pure Tamilians. The follow¬ 
ing are the figures. 

Principal Languages 

Mother-tongue Total speakers 


(1) 

(2) 

Malayalam 

15.79,427 

Tamil 

1,66,075 

Telugu 

22,778 

Kannada 

4,995 

Urdu 

1,365 

Hindi 

992 

Marathi 

120 

Gujarathi 

120 

Punjabi 

5 

Bengali 

2 

Oriya 

1 

From the above table 

it is evident that 89 per cent of the 


total population of the district opts Malayalam as their mother- 
tongue. Tamil is the next important language having a good 
following. Telugu and Kannada are spoken by estate labourers 
and tribal people. The Kurumbas and Kadars of Attapady 
valley speak an admixture of Kannada, Telugu, Tamil and 
Malayalam. Urdu is spoken by the Muslims who have come 
from different parts of India and taken up the profession of 
trade and settled down in the urban places. Urdu-speaking 
Muslim population is mostly confined to Palghat town. The 

* The flgure.s entered in this section are taken from District Census Hand 
Book 1961, as the statistics are not available in the 1971 Census 
Report. This relates to the old Palghat district before the forma¬ 
tion of the Malappuram district 
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Hindi-speaking minority of this district are also merchants who 
have come down from Hindi-speaking States- The bilingual 
system is extensively practised by the people of border taluks. 
Those who speak Tamil can also understand Malayalam 
especially in Palghat, Chittur and Mannarghat taluks. 

Difference in dialect within the linguistic group: 

The literary and spoken languages vary in content and 
composition throughout the State. The colloquial dialects 
spoken in different parts of Kerala, differ to such a degree that 
certain dialects used in good sense in certain areas may be 
abusive and obscene in other places. Even the names of house¬ 
hold utensils, fishes and vegetables etc. vary according lo 
regional dialects. Even in literary language, though some 
accepted norms are followed, a variety of words, usages, and 
dictions can be noted as examples for regional differences. 

Another important feature is the enormity of Sanskrit 
words in the literary form of the language. But this literary 
form has no similarity with the colloquial dialect. It is pure 
and simple. The Mappilla war songs and other folk songs are 
composed in the pure colloquial style. The illiterate section of 
the people are absolutely devoid of the literary style. They 
resort to the colloquial language. 

In the tribal areas and hilly regions people speak an 
admixture of Tamil-Malayalam with Telugu characteristics. 
Even in 1800 when Francis Buchanan inspected the area he 
wrote that the people in this side (western) of the ghat speak 
a dialect which is neither Malayalam nor Tamil ('). This is a 
common feature in the border areas. What Buchanan attested 
to in 1800 has not changed much in the tribal areas and border 
places close to Tamilnad. When illiteracy is totally eradicated 
and when the coming generation takes up modern education, 
this linguistic anarchy will naturally die out. 

Scripts used: 

Modern Malayalam script that has developed out of the old 
grandha script is generally used in this district. Vattazhuihu 
was common before this new script was popularised by 
Thunjath Ramanujan Ezhuthachan, somewhere in the 17th 
century. Another script in vogue till the last century was 
Kolezhuth. Buchanan writes about Palghat and suburbs in 
1800 that "the character used in Malayalam is nearly the same 
with that used among the Tamils for writing poetry, and the 
poetical language of both people is very nearly the same”(2). 

(1) Francis Buchanan—A Journey from Madras etc. Vol. II, p. 348. 

(2) Ibid., p. 346. 
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The Malayalam-knowing Tamil-speaking people use Tamil 
script to write Malayalam. Muslims, especially their women¬ 
folk, use Arabic character to write Malayalam. This is called 
Arabic-Malayalam. There are abundant folk-songs and other 
literary works in Arabic-Malayalam. Since most of the Muslim 
ladies do not study Malayalam language and literature but 
know Arabic the device adopted to tutor them was to use the 
Arabic script for imparting Malayalam. The Arabic-Malayalam 
is still in vogue among the Muslims of this district. 

RELIGION AND CASTE 

Religions followed by the population of this district accord¬ 
ing fo the numerical preponderance are Hinduism, Islam and 
Christianity. Buddhism, Jainism and Sikhism can also count 
their followers in this district. The following table illustrates 
the distribution of population in the district by religions as per 
1971 Census:— 


Distribution of population on the basis of religion 


Religion 

Total number 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

All religions 

1,685.342 

819,571 

865,771 

Hinduism 

1,281,437 

617,626 

663,811 

Islam 

358,379 

178,219 

180,160 

Christianity 

45,426 

23,655 

21,771 

Jainism 

12 

6 

6 

Sikhism 

12 

9 

3 

Buddhism 

4 

3 

1 

Other religions and 
persuasions 

4 

2 

2 

Religion nut stated 

68 

51 

17 


From the above table it is clear that the Hindus form more 
than 76.04 per cent of the total population of the district. 
Muslims come next with more than 21.26 per cent. Nearly 
2.69 per cent of the Christian population is spread out in all 
the taluks of this district. Other religious groups form only a 
negligible percentage. 

In all the taluks except Mannarghat, the majority of the 
population is Hindus. In Mannarghat taluk Muslims form the 
majority of the population. Considerable number of the 
Christian population live in Chittur taluk. Mannarghat 
is the next taluk of the district where there is more Christian 
population. Their number seems to be too small in the 
Ottappalam taluk. 424 Christians were returned in the 1961 
Census from this taluk. 
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The following is a table showing the urban-rural popula¬ 
tion of the different religious groups:— 


Name of 
Religion 

Total 

Rural 

Male 

! 

Female | 

Urban 

Male 

Female 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Hinduism 

1,281,437 

1,120,684 

538,874 

581,810 

160,753 

78,752 

82,001 

Islam 

358,379 

45,426 

312,212 

154,613 

20,103 

157,599 

46,167 

23,606 

22,561 

Christianity .. 

38,307 

18,204 

7,119 

3,552 

3,567 

Buddhism 

4 

3 

3 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

1 

Jftinism 

12 

3 

3 

Nil 

9 

3 

6 

Sikhism 

12 

8 

5 

3 

4 

4 

Nil 

Other reli¬ 
gions and 








persuasion ,. 

4 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

4 

2 

2 

Religion not 








stated 

68 

46 

39 

7 

22 

12 

10 


Caste in General: 

Though the Hindus constitute more than 76 per cent of the 
total population of the district they are heterogenous by their 
caste composition. There are hundreds of castes and sub¬ 
castes amongst them as are generally applicable to the Hindu 
population of the State. In 1965, when the Government of 
Kerala constituted a commission to report on the educational 
attainments of socially and educationally backward communi¬ 
ties of Kerala, they enumerated 166 castes and communities of 
which 152 were found socially and educationally backward (^). 
Caste compartments shut away all kinds of inter-caste 
marriages, ceremonies and social affinity even to the present 
day. In the report referred to above they bring out 157 prose¬ 
cution cases in Kerala under the Untouchability (Offences) Act, 
1955, for the period from 1956 to 1965 among which in 114 
cases, the accused were convicted(‘‘). Palghat district shares 
in the above convictions only 6 out of 10 cases charged. For 
the period of 1961-65 there were only three prosecution cases 
in the district under the Untouchability Act. "These facts and 
statistics” reports the Kumara Pillai Commission, "reveal that 
although Article 17 of the Constitution, and the Untouchability 
(Offences) Act, forbid and penalise the practice of lontouchability 
it is still practised and the feeling of high and low caste-sub- 
sists even now, to a considerable extent” (5). One can there¬ 
fore easily imagine what might have been the intense rigidity 
of the caste system that prevailed in the past. 

(3) Kumara Pillai Commission Report, 1965, pp. 119-20. 

(4) Ibid, p. 117. 

(5) Ibid, p. 49. 
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Hindus: 

The community may perhaps be broadly divided into the 
following castes: (1) Brahmins (2) Kshatriyas (3) Antaralar 
Jatis (4) Nairs (5) Thiyyas and Kammalans and (6) the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

The Brahmins: 

Among the Brahmins of Kerala, Namboothiris are con¬ 
sidered superior to all. Writing in the year 1801, Thomas 
Warden who was the Collector of Palghat division reported 
"Namboothiris are not many of them now, in the province”(®). 
Even to the present day they are few in this district. Alathur, 
Ottappalam, Mannarghat and Palghat taluks have a few 
Namboothiri 'Manas’. 

Though numerically small, their ascendancy in the body 
politic and their immense influence in the society cannot be 
lost sight of. 

The Namboothiris are generally grouped into two broad 
divisions—the Vaishnavites or Panniyur Gramakkar, and the 
Saivities of Chovvayur Gramakkar (7). 

Generally this caste is divided into Namboothiris and 
Namboothiripads. The latter is considered to be much superior 
to the former as regards the purity of person and simplicity 
of life. They were the high priests of the royal houses. The 
sacrodotal state elevated them to a divine position in all matters 
of mundane life. 

They follow the Makkathayam family system (Patriarchal). 
In connection with marriage three chief rules are observed. 
The contracting parties must not be of the same gotra; they 
must not be related to each other either through father or 
mother. The bridegroom must be the eldest son of the family(®) 
Their laws strictly ordain, that only the eldest member of the 
household shall be left free to enter into lawful wedlock with 
a woman of their own caste, the younger members being left 
to shift for themselves in the matter. Naturally enough, too 
large numbers of Brahmin younger sons, who were looking 
about for wives turned to the Nair families and began to enter 
into illegitimate imions of the nature of concubinage. (®) 

(6) Thomas Warden, Report, etc., p. 36. 

(7) Thurston, Vol. V, pp. 155-156. 

(8) Thurston Vol. V, p. 196. 

(9) R. of the Malabar Marriage Commission—1891, p. 11. 
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But the women of their caste were carefully guarded and 
used to seclusion. They were not allowed to mingle with 
any other group of women. Women have no choice in the 
selection of their husbands. They must not look on the face 
of the male sex except their husbands(''^). The girls have to 
be married before puberty, the ideal time being as soon as they 
began to feel ashamed of their nudity and take to wearing 
cloths(*i). Polygamy was the general rule. As Jarnnis and 
divine heads, Namboothiris practically had a polygamous life. 
'The Madras Namboothiri Act of 1933’ forbade polygamy. 
Their women-folk were often made out-castes, and sold to 
the Chettiars of Tamilnad or Mappillas of Malabar, sometime 
back, on charges of menial nature. This absolute seclusion 
of Namboothiri women shut them away from all facilities of 
life. The Namboothiris were made out-castes for robbery or 
theft or connection with low caste women or banished for 
eating with low castes(’^). The ‘Namboothiri Yogakshema Sabha’ 
started for social reform among the community is credited 
with introducing radical changes in the socio-political outlook 
of the members. Thanks to their labour, restrictions on inter¬ 
marriages and inter-dining between sub-castes which were 
rigidly observed by them sometime ago were removed. The 
Madras Namboothiri Act of 1933 also gave right to every male 
to marry within the community. The Act also provided a 
uniform system of law relating to marriage and divorce. They 
began to take up modern education. Child marriage and pro¬ 
hibition of widow-re-marriage are becoming instances of the 
past. A number of Namboothiri women are now employed 
under the Government service and are associating actively 
with socio-cultural organisations. 

In addition to the Namboothiris the Brahmin community 
included the following sub divisions, according to the "Kumara 
Pillai Report” of 1965, (a) Tamil Brahmins, (b) Telugu 
Brahmins, (c) Malayala Brahmins, (d) Bhattathiri, (e) Nambi, 
(f) Elayad, (g) Mussad or Moothath, (h) Kanarese Brahmins, 
(i) Embran, fJ) Embranthiri, (k) Potti. (1) Thulu Potti, (m) Other 
non-Malayala Brahmins, (n) Gujarathi Brahmins, (o) Rao and 
(p) Sarma 

The Dopulation of each sub-caste is not available from any 
source. But the total population of Brahmins in Kerala as 
a whole is noted as 253,704(''*). 

(10) Logan, ii p. 127, 

(11) Prof. K. V. Kri.shna Iyer, Article—History the March—p. 36, 

(12) N.A.T.—Fgn. (Misc.) S, No. para: 396, p: 312. 

(13) Kumara Pillai Commission—R. 1965—Appendix xiv, p. 140. 

(14) Ibid. 
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The Pattar Brahmins come next in importance after the 
Namboothiris. They speak Tamil. During the time of the 
Mysorean occupation of this district many of them were 
employed by Haider Ali and after him, his son, Tipu Sultan 
in their service. Most of Tipu’s revenue collectors and writers 
were Pattar Brahmins('''). 

They practised usury and exploited the needy cultivators 
(4 the district. How oppressive was the exaction of Pattar 
money-lenders of Palghat, is described by Thomas Warden in 
the year 1801, in his Report, to the Board of Directors ('®). 
The Pattar Brahmins live in gramams or villages. Kalpathi is 
q(ne of the villages where they swam. In Chittur, Alathur 
and Ottappalam the Brahmin colonies or gramams are situated. 
Buchanan describes the Agraharams or gramams of Pattar 
Brahmins in these words: "The Agraharams or Gramams are 
villages occupied by Pattars, Brahmins as they are called; 
that is to say Brahmins who, coming from other countries 
are not Namboothiris and who are looked upon by the people 
of Malayala as inferior in rank at which they are of course 
exceedingly offended”. It is needless to mention the different 
function.*! and manners of each sub-caste. 

The Kshatriyas and Samantha Castes: 

The Kshatriyas stand second in the caste heirarchy after the 
Brahmins. Thev are very few in number. In the Joint 
Malabar Commissioner’s Report of 1792-93 it was observed 
that "all Rajas are Kshatriyas except Cherikal and the Zamorin 
who are of Samantha castc”(*^). The Samantha caste who were 
the superior section of the high caste Nayars are lower than 
the Kshatriyas in status. 

All these Kshatriyas have one or other of the following 
class designation added to their real names, such as 
Koviladhikari, Koil-pandala, Thampan, Thirumulpad, or 
Thampvran. Titles may differ. But all of them come under 
the same caste. These designations point out only their 
temporal power as kings or chiefs. 

The Rajas of Palghat were designated as Achanmars. 
The Vicar erf Ernakulam church in his letter dated 1676 wrote 


(15) Fgn. (Misc.) S. No. 56, p. 155 (N.A.I.). 

(16) R, of Mr. Thpmas Warden, Collector, dated 19th March 1801, 

on the condition of the Palghat, Congaad, Mannoor, Eddatterrah. 
Kovilparah, and Narnottum Divisions of the district of Malabar. 

(17) Fgn. (Misc.) S. No. 55, p. 11, para, 10. 
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about the Palghat Raja thus "there is also a king of Pall-(a) 

cathechere.and of a very proud race, though he be a 

low blood and pedigree.But Buchanan writing in 

the early years of the 19th century observes that owing to the 
help sought by the Raja of Palghat from Haidar Ali to repel 
the Zamorin’s attack on that territory in the year 1757, other 
Malabar chieftains excommunicated him and made a social 
boycott. Thereafter the family found it very difficult to obtain 
Kshatriyas for marriage alliances and therefore raised some 
of the Nair families bestowing royal patronages designating 
them as Mooppil Nairs for the purpose of matrimonial alliances. 
Buchanan in the year 1800 noticed 42 families of the Rajas of 
Palghat(*9). 

The Kshatriyas of Kerala follow marumakkathayam 
system of inheritance. They are as a class proficient in learn¬ 
ing. There were a number of Sanskrit schedars of great 
repute among them. 

Their ladies contract marriage with Namboothiri Brahmins 
or with the members of their own caste. Due to the dearth 
of male members in the community many Kshatriya women 
in different parts of Kerala live in celibacy and die as spinsters. 
According to the Kumara Pillai Commission Report the popu¬ 
lation of Kshatriyas in Kerala in 1961 including Tarhpuran, 
Thirumulpad and Varma is only 12,721 (^O). 

The Samantha stands next to the Kshatriya in social status. 
The Zamorin of Kozhikode belonged to this caste. They were 
held superior to Nayars. All of them could trace their descend 
from some ruling chieftains or rulers. The Pandalai, Eradi, 
Vellodi, etc., belong to this caste. 

The Joint Commissioners make the following comment 
about them. The custom among the Samantha caste is peculiar 
as they inherit the property of their uncles and not of their 
fathers (21). According to the Kumara Pillai Report the num¬ 
ber of the Samantha caste including Nedumgadi, Vellodi, 

(18) Sloans MS. 2748 A, Briti.sh Museum, I.ondon (Portuguese text) 

Quoted by L.A. Ravi Varma. Kerala Society papers, Vol. II 
Series 9, page 201. The tradition .strongly prevalent in Palghat 
goe.s against this .statement. They con.sider them.selves related 
to the Raja of Cochin. Even now birth and death pollution.s 
are observed by them if and when it occurs in the Cochin 
Raja family. Therefore it can be safely presumed that the 
Achanmars of Palghat are also Kshatriyas. 

(19) Buchanan, Vol. 11, p. 361. 

(20) Appendix XIV, p. 141. 

(21) Fgn. (Misc.) S. No. 55, para 11, p. 13. 
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Eradi, Pandala, Samantha Raja, Samantha, Adiyodi and Kitavu 
is 9 , 163 ( 22 ). Brahmins observe touch pollution with most of 
Samantha classes. 

Antarala Jathis or Ambalavasis: 

These are considered to be an intermediary class who 
occupy the middle position between Namboothiris and Nairs. 
They are classified under different categories. Poduval, Unni, 
Nambi, Warrier, Kurikkal, Nambiar, Pisharody, Pushpakan, 
Pushpaka, Nambidi, Chakkiar, Adikal, Kailattukurup, Poojari, 
etc., are some of the sub-castes. According to the approximate 
calculation of their population in Kerala for the year 1961 is 
54,149 (23), They were characterised as temple-residing classes, 
as the designation Ambalavasis indicates. In fact the 
Ambalavasis or Antarala (middling) group are a motely group 
derived from many sources and having different primary 
occupations (2^). 

The Brahmins have no sort of inter-dining with them. 
But the Ambalavasis though considered superior to Nairs often 
frequent them and even dine with them. As their number shows 
they are very few in Kerala, and for that matter much less in 
the Palghat district. The divi.sions of the Ambalavasis into 
a number of castes was necessitated by the specific perfor¬ 
mance they had had to render in the temple services. As in 
the case with all the castes, the profession designated them 
into different categories. 

Most of these classes have their origin in the alliance 
between the members of the higher and lower castes and there¬ 
fore Anulomajas or Pratilomajas (25). Ambalavasis can broadly 
be clas.sified into two classes viz., those who wear sacred 
threads and those who do not wear them. Atikal, Chakkiyar, 
Nampiyar, Pushpakan and Tiyyattunni belong to the first, while 
the Nambiar, Pisharoti, Putuval, Variyar and Maran belong 
to the second category (26). 

The social and religious eeremonies followed by the 
Pushpakan, Puppalli and Brahmani who form themselves a 
group under the name Nampiyassan, are similar to those of 
Brahmins. 

(22) Kumara Plllai Commission R., op cit., p. 141. 

(23) Ibid, Appendix XIV, p. 140. 

(24) L.A. Ravi Varma, op. cit., p. 188. 

(25) K. P. Padmanabha Menon, History of Kerala, Vil. III., p. 147. 

(26) Ibid. 
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The Varlyars are sub-divided into eight groups among 
whom the Patippura Variar group belongs to the district. 

The Ambalavasis are generally scholars in Sanskrit. Some 
of them are good astrologers and Ayurvedic physicians. Many 
of them have entered in many learned professions. The mem-^ 
bers of this community occupy important posts in the civil 
service under the Government of Kerala. In the field of 
Malayalee art and literature, this community has supplied 
eminent men of wide repute. 

The Tarakans and Muttana : 

The Muttans and Tarakans are trading castes who are 
considered to be Vaisyas. In fact Vaisyas are conspicuously 
absent in the caste heirarchy of Kerala (2^). But in the 
Palghat district they call themselves Vaisyas and have added 
the Vaisya title gupta to their names (2*)”. "Tarakan according 
io'Sabda TaravalV means broker or commission agent (2®). 
The Tarakans of Angadipuram of Perintalmanna Taluk claim 
that they were the descendants of the aristocratic Nair families 
of erstwhile Travancore State who were renowned as 'Ettu- 
veettil Pillamar’ (3°). They are socially held higher in status 
than the Tarakans of Palghat taluk. The Angadipuram 
Tarakans contract matrimonial alliance with the Samantha caste 
whereas the Palghat Tarakans get married only among their 
cAvn castes (3*). 

Buchanan visiting the place in 1800 interviewed many of 
them to assess the condition of trade in that part of Malabar. 
He records "the brokers say, that during the reign of Tippoo 
they had a more extensive trade than at present (32). Dr. 
Gundert remarks that they were originally warehouse-keepers 
at Palghat (33), 

Tarakans are considered a sub-caste of the Nairs in tha 
recent report of Kumara Pillai Commission (3^). Some writers 
believe that the Tarakans and Muttans, who are only in the 
Palghat district, and who come under the same category of 
Vaisyas, are really of the same caste. But both these castes 
contest this contention and claim to be superior to each other. 

(27) Logan, 1, p. 137. 

(28) Thurston, V, p. 131. 

(29) Sreekanteswaram Padmanabha Pillai, Sabdataravall, 1954, p. 744 

(30) Innes, Malabar Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 119. 

(31) Ibid. 

(32) Buchanan, ii, pp. 359-60. 

(33) Dr. Gundert quoted by Thurston, op. clt., p. 132. 

(34) Kumara Pillai—Commission Report, 1965, p. 141. 
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The Muttans are found only in the Palghat district. They 
are a trading class like the Tarakans. Muttans are also includ¬ 
ed among the population of Nair community of Kerala (35). 
Thurston remarks that the better educated members of it have 
begun to claim a higher social status than that usually accorded 
to them (36). Innes writing in the Malabar Gazetteer is of the 
same opinion when he says that they claimed to be Vaisyas 
and some of them had adopted the title 'Gupta’ luhile a few 
have the title 'Ezhuthachan’ (3^). 

Some of them in Palghat assume the title of 'Mannadiar’ 
which is often used by the Tarakans. Buchanan does not 
dilferentiate the Muttans and Tarakans in his descriptions and 
include them among the subdivisions of Nairs (38). But this 
sub-caste follows Makkathayam system of inheritance against 
the Murumakkathayam of Nairs. 

Their marriage system is also different from that of the 
Nairs, 

Considering that both the Tarakans and Muttans are found 
only in the neighbouring taluks of Palghat district bordering 
Tamilnad, and also considering that their women are called 
Chettichiars, a term of Tamil origin, we are tempted to believe 
that they might have migrated from Tamilnad and had taken 
up trade and business in this part of the country. Our pre¬ 
sumption becomes stronger when we realise that there was 
no recognised Vaisya community in the caste composition of 
Kerala. Many of the members of these castes are very rich 
people. Some of them have taken up different professions 
and have been contributing their mite to the progress of the 
State. 

Nairs: 

Nairs are at present the most powerful caste among the 
Hindu community of Kerala, In the ancient and medieval 
societies they were held as the 'Protector' caste, though the 
Brahmins considered them only as Sudras. The duties assigned 
to the 'protector' caste were to protect the law and custom 
of the country and defend the country and land from internal 
or external dangers. As such they were the soldier-community 
of Kerala. 

(35) Kumara Pillai—Commission Report, 1985. 

(36) Thurston, V, op. cit., p. 131. 

(37) Innf'.s, Malabar Gazetteer i., p. 118. 

(38) Buehanan, ii, p. 388, 
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Again in the medieval society the Nairs had to render 
political and civil services. They were organised under taras(3®). 

Accompanied with these extraordinary powers and privi¬ 
leges, there were a number of disabilities and disadvantages. 
As Kanamkars under the Jenmis, this protector caste suffered 
a lot. The Jenmis were Namboothiris (^0). As Kudiyans the 
Nairs had to bear all evil consequences of a fuedal system in 
which the master and servant relation between the landlord 
and tenant was in vogue. In this respect they had to submit 
all their pleasures and happiness before their master and be 
for ever at his beck and call. 

Since only the eldest son of the Namboothiri family was 
permitted to marry from his own caste other male members 
formed 'Sambandham’ or irregular marriage with Nair ladies. 
This resulted in the observance of matriliny among the Nairs. 
By this system the sons of sisters became the legal heirs of 
the property of their uncles. Looking after the children and 
family of a Nair taravad fell on the shoulders of Nair women. 
Another evil effect of Namboothiri Sambandham was the pre¬ 
valence of the system of polyandry among the Nairs. 

Another caste rule imposed on them was that men and 
women should not cover the upper part of the body. It was 
considered a blasphemy. Ibn-Batuta who remained in this 
part of the country for more than eight years gives a detailed 
description of the mode of dress prevalent among them. This 
is corroborated by all writers like Zainuddeen (^’), Logan 
(^2), Innes (‘>3), and K.P. Padmanabha Menon who wrote 
their history in different centuries. 

The relation of the Namboothiri Jenmi with the Nair 
Kanamdar, tantamounts to the relation of an all powerful 
feudal baron of Europe with his vassals in its decadent period. 

Militarism and chivalry were his characteristics. The 
martial spirit of the Nairs was kept up by a number of insti¬ 
tutions designed especially for this purpose. The Kalari or 
gymnasium was however the most popular institution that 
braced up the martial spirit of the Nairs (^3) 

(39) Malabar Land Tenure Committee, K.A., D. 204, p. 137. 

(40) Land Tenures Committee, 1885 K.A., D. 205, p. 138. 

(41) Tuhfat-ul-Mujahideen, p. 75. 

(42) Logan, i, p. 

(43) Innes, Malabar Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 142. 

(44) History of Kerala, Vol. Ill, pp. 192-93. 

(45) K. P. Padmanabha Menon, History of Kerala, Vol. IV, p. 96, 

Logan, i., p. 140, Thurston, V, p. 287. 
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Another peculiarity of them was that they lived in undi¬ 
vided families which were called 'Taravads'. The taravad 
property was seldom partitioned. The eldest male member 
through the maternal line was the manager of all taravad pro¬ 
perties. He was styled as Karanavan, whereas other members 
of the family were termed as 'Ananthiravans’. The Karanavan 
had absolute control over other members of his taravad. In 
medieval times it was these Karanavans of dilTerent taravads 
who constituted the 'Kuttam' or assembly of a tara. In the 
household survey made by Thqmas Warden, who furnished the 
information to Francis Buchanan the number of Nair Taravads 
was 4292 (46). 

All those systems discussed above were the products of 
the feudal society of Kerala. It might have served the needs 
of the time and probably might have been the necessity of the 
age. Things have changed entirely now. All these things are 
things of the past. The present generation of the same com¬ 
munity will be wonder-struck to hear these abnoxious and 
unusual customs followed by their fore-fathers. The Travan- 
core Nair Regulation of 1912 and 1925 legalised Sambandam 
as valid marriages for all legal purposes. The Cochin Nair 
Regulation was passed in 1920 to regulate and amend the 
marriage, inheritance, succession, family management and adop¬ 
tion more or less on the same lines as Travancore (47). in 
Malabar the Madras Marumakkathayam Act of 1933 changed 
the structure of the family organisation and the mode of 
inheritance in Malabar. The Hindu Succession Act of 1955 
removed all disabilities of female members from inheriting 
the property of their parents and also made a uniform law 
for the Hindus as a whole. 


Ezhavas or Thiyyas; 

Ezhavas are numerically the largest single caste among 
the Hindu community of Kerala. They are generally referred 
to as Ezhuvas in the Palghat district (4®). 

According to the Kumara Pillai Commission Report of 
1965, their population has been estimated to be over 3,583,010 
which is 21.2 per cent of the total population of the State and 
more than 38 per cent of the Hindus taken as a whole (4®). 

(46) Buchanan, ii, p. 361. 

(47) L, A. Krishna lyyer, Kerala and Her People, p. 111. 

(48) Ibid, 1961, p. 46. 

(49) Kumara pillai—Commission Report, 1965, p. 47, 
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In 1800 when Buchanan inspected the country he found 4,287 
Ezhuva houses in the Palghat division of Malabar (5°), He 
goes on to say that before the conquest of Haidar the mortgagees 
were mostly Nairs but after this event many Mappillas, Pattar 
Brahmins and many Shanars (Ezhavas) and other persons of 
low caste had become Kanamdarsf^J). He describes in detail 
the occupations of this caste (®2). They were traditionally 
toddy-drawyers. They engage in distilling strong liquors and 
making jaggery out of toddy. Writing in the year 1801, 
Thomas Warden in his 'Report on the Land assessment in 
Malabar’ remarked "the labourers are composed of Hindus 
and Mussalmans”. Among the former, called Tiyyan, it is a 
profession to extract the toddy liquor from the cocoanut and 
other palm trees. Those who engage in this occupation take 
out licences for each of which they pay at the rate of one 
silver fanam per month, or two and two fifths rupees per 
annum. Thomas Warden who was the Collector of Palghat 
Division in 1801, writing on the conditions of Palghat, etc., 
reported that, "Niggady tax on Tiers knives (used in extracting 
toddy from the barb trees) collected in Palghat was 890 
hoqns, 2 veray fanam and 20 kash ” 

Apart from this occupation they were cultivators and 
labourers. William Thackeray in his "Report on the Revenue 
Affairs of Malabar and Canara" observed in 1807 thus: 
"The Teers and Muguvas are very industrious people who turn 
their hand to anything. The Teers have land and are very 
useful set ashore The same was recorded by 

Buchanan (^5) jn the copper plate grant given to the Jews 
qf Cochin it is mentioned that they had a headman of their 
guild, and their duty was planting up waste lands. The foot- 
rope right and ladder right indicating their earlier occupations 
were the privileges conferred on them. 


In the middle ages their services were utilised for military 
purposes. There are a lot of references to show that among 
the Ezhavas there were a number of far-famed fighters. 


(50) Buchanan, li, p. 361. 

(51) Ibid, ii, p. 361. 

(52) Ibid, p. 367. 

(53) Report of Thomas Warden—Collector, March 19, 1801, on the 

condition of Palghat etc. p. 34. 

(54) William Thackeray—Report on the Revenue Affairs of Malabar 

and Canara, Sep. 8, 1807, p. 2. 

(55) Buchanan, ii, p. 370. 
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Thiyyans follow 'Marumakkathayam' in the North and 
Makkathayam in the South (^®). From an early period many 
of them tqok up the learned profession also. Some of them 
were proficient in Sanskrit language and worked as professional 
Ayurvedic Physicians. We are told that when Hendric Van 
Reedc in the latter half of the 17th century wrote his magnum 
opus 'Hortus Malabaricus’ or Botany of Malabar in twelve 
folio volumes, he was assisted by one Itti Achuthan, an 
Ezhava (57). 

They resemble the Nair community very much in their 
customs, manners, dress, etc. There were Tandans or hereditary 
headmen among them. The Tandan was the principal person 
in deciding the caste disputes. 

But till some forty or fifty years ago this caste was totally 
barred from all social gatherings and was denied the privilege 
of entering into the suburbs of temples and towns. They 
were considered having atmospheric pollution and therefore 
could not approach a caste Hindu closer than the Thiyyapad, 
They were not permitted to enter within a native court of 
justice as they might pollute the judges who were the mem¬ 
bers of the higher caste. They could not approach Brahmin 
houses or temples nor could they pass through Brahmin 
villages in Palghat. They were not allowed to draw water 
from the wells of high caste men (58). 

Customs are changing and rapidly so, after the temple 
entry legislations and the commencement of the Constitution. 
Thanks to the devotion, missionary zeal and enthusiasm of 
a number of unselfish social reformers, the Ezhavas have 
come up to enjoy social and political status at an astounding 
speed. They manage a good number of medical missions, 
colleges, orphanages and hostels throughout the length and 
breadth of the State. Yet they have to go a long way before 
they can achieve the same status as the advanced sections 
of the Hindu community in education, employment, proprie¬ 
torship of property and above all in social standing. "The 
statistics collected from the district courts .show”, writes the 
Kumara Pillai Commission, "that offences under the Untou- 
chability (Offences) Act, 1955, have been committed against 
Thiyyas even in 1965 (59)”. Statistics show that the percen¬ 
tage of households in the community having five acres of 

(56) Logan, i, p. 125. 

(57) Dutch Records No 13, p, 21. 

(58) L. K. Ananda Krishna lyyer, Cochin Tribes and Castes, pp, 339-40. 
(50) Kumara Pillai—Commission Report, p. 49. 
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land or more is only 2.40 which is far lower than the corres¬ 
ponding percentage of 7.50 among the Nair commimity. 
According to the Report of the Sample Survey (®°) conducted 
by the Bureau of Economics and Statistics the percentage 
of persons having a household income (i.e. income from all 
sources of all members living in the house) of Rs. 300 and 
above per mensem is 8.81 while that of the Ezhavas is 3.87 (®*)- 

The Government of Kerala have introduced reservation 
for this community in the selection of candidates to the 
Government service and also in admission to the professional 
colleges. Owing to the encouragement from the Government 
Ezhavas are now in a position to assert and establish their 
importance not only in the body politic in Kerala but also 
in the social and economic fields. 

The Kammalans: 

Asari, Moosari, Tattan, Kollan, together with a fifth, 
Kalian or Kallasari go by the name of Kammalans. They 
are an artisan class. They occupy different hereditary profes¬ 
sions. The Asari is the carpenter who works on timber. 
Those who work on stones or Kallu are called Kalians or 
Kallasari (masons). Moosari is the brazier and copper-smith. 
The goldsmiths and iron-smiths go by the names Tattan and 
Kollan or Karuvan respectively. Buchanan gives the num¬ 
bers of houses occupied by the artisan class of Palghat divi¬ 
sion of Malabar under the Collector, Thomas Warden in the 
year 1800, as 2,329 (®2). The Kammalans of Kerala are now 
divided into a number of castes. They include (1) 'Viswa- 
karmalas, (2) Karuvans, (3) Kausals, (4) Viswakarmas, (5) Pandi 
Kammala, (6) Malayala Kammala, (7) Kannan, (8) Moosari, 
(9) Kalthachan, (10) Kallasari, (11) Perumkollan, (12) Kollan, 
(13) Thattan, (14) Pandithattan, (15) Thachan, (16) Asaris, 
^7) Villasan, (18) Vilkurup, (19) Viswabrahmins, (20) Kitaran, 
(21) Chaptegara’. The Kammalas including all that are enu¬ 
merated above come to a total of 650,416 persons in Kerala 
in the year 1965 (®3). 

They are socially equal to one another. They all inter- 
dine but do not inter marry- But the Tolkollan is considered 
a degraded caste, probably on account of his working in lea¬ 
ther, which in its earlier stages is an unholy substance. The 

(60) Kumara Pillai—Commission Report, p. 50. 

(61) Ibid. 

(62) Buchanan, ii, p. 361. 

(63) Kumara Pillai—Commission Report 1965, p, 141. 
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law of inheritance followed by them is Makkathayam. Poly¬ 
andry of the fraternal type was prevalent among them, seve- 
tal brothers marrying one wife and the children being treated 
as commMi to all (^‘’). This practice has already died out. 

In Palghat district the Chembottis or Copper-smiths are 
mostly Tamilians. The name Chembotti is derived from 
Chembu, Le., copper and Kotti meaning he who beats. These 
Chertibottis of Malabar are .supposed to be descendants of 
men who made copper idols for temples, and so rank above 
the Kammalans in social position and about equally with 
the lower sections of the Nairs (®^). 

Since the artisan class has the monopoly of different 
occupations that require specialised skill most of them even 
now follow the traditional profession. They are lucrative 
and paying professions. With the establishment of new poly¬ 
technics and other professional trade centres, students from 
different communities enter into these professions, resulting 
In the loss of monopoly of Kammala caste. They have also 
risen to the occasion. Their children are now enrolled in 
different arts and science colleges. Therefore profession by 
hereditary caste is fast fading away from the society. The 
gold control policy of the Central Government also adversely 
affected a large section of Tatians or goldsmiths. The new 
engineering devices in architecture or constructions also affe¬ 
cted the carpenters, masons and thattans. The introduction 
of steel and plastic materials replacing the copper and 
bronze household utensils, furniture and building materials 
also very much affected the Kammala caste. Though caste 
remains, the traditional caste occupations are changing rapidly 
with the growth of scientific and technological devices. 


Scheduled Castes and Tribes : 

According to the Census of 1971 the total strength of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in the State is 2,041,524. 
Scheduled Tribes number only 269,356 whereas scheduled 
caste.s number 1,772,168. Total population of Scheduled Cas¬ 
tes in the Palghat district is 210,765. Among the Scheduled 
Tribes there are only 25,594 members. Taluk-wise distribu¬ 
tion of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes is given separa¬ 
tely in Table I and II noting also the sex-wise division and 
rural-urban distribution among them. 

(84) C. Achutha Menon—Cochin State Manual, p. 203, 

(65) Thurston, iii, p. 127. 
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TABLE I 


Diitributioti of population of Scheduled Castes in the district 


District jTaluk 

Totalj 

Male 

Female 

(1) 

Rural] 

Urban 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

i^lghat district— 

Total 

210,765 

103,784 

106,981 

Rural 

196,324 

96,621 

99,703 

Urban 

14,441 

7,163 

7,278 

Ottappalam— 

Total 

70,776 

34,216 

36,560 

Rural 

65,198 

31,502 

33,696 

Urban 

5,578 

2,714 

2,864 

Minharghat— 

Total 

16,426 

8,147 

8,279 

Rural 

15,754 

7,812 

7,942 

Urban 

672 

335 

337 

l*aighat— 

Total 

42,994 

21,409 

21,585 

Rural 

37,274 

18,550 

18,724 

Urban 

5,720 

2,859 

2,861 

Chittur— 

Total 

38,356 

19,070 

19,286 

Rural 

35,885 

17,815 

18,070 

Urban 

2,471 

1,255 

1,216 

Alathur— 

Total 

42,213 

20,942 

21,271 

Rural 

42,213 

20,942 

21,271 

Urban 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Distrlhution of population 

TABLE II 

. of Scheduled Tribes in 

the district 

District jTaluk 

Total! 

Male 

Female 


Rural! 

Urban 


0) 

(2) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

F&l|hat district— 

Total 

25,594 

12,870 

12,724 

Rural 

24,616 

12,369 

12,247 

Urban 

978 

501 

477 

Ottappalam— 

Total 

1,931 

893 

1,038 

Rural 

1,876 

866 

1,010 

Urban 

55 

27 

28 
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TABLE 11—(conf.) 


District (Taluk 

Total/ 

Rural! 

Urban 

Malt 

Ftmalt 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Mannarghat— 

Total 

16,623 

8,443 

8,180 

Rural 

16,619 

8,439 

8,180 

Urban 

4 

4 

Nil 

Palghat— 

Total 

2,025 

1,006 

1,019 

Rural 

1,531 

758 

773 

Urban 

494 

248 

246 

Chittur— 

Total 

4,032 

2,046 

1,986 

1,783 

Rural 

3,607 

1,824 

Urban 

425 

222 

203 

Alathur— 

Total 

983 

432 

501 

Rural 

983 

482 

501 

Urban 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


The following is a table that shows the taluk-wise decen¬ 
nial increase of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
and their percentage to the total population. 


Scliedaled CaatM and Scheilulail Triba* 


Scheduled Cutes Scheduled Tribes 

I Percentage | Percentage 

District Number I to total Number ! to total 

j population | population 

1961 1971 - 1961 1971 1%I 1971 1%1 1971 

I 

i I 2_ 3 ^ I ♦ i 5 6 i 7 ^ _9^ 

Palghat district 176,199 210,765 12-87 12-51 19,423 25,594 1-42 1-52 

Otuppalam taluk 60,427 70,776 14 14 13-56 1,250 1,931 0-29 0-37 

Marmarghat „ 13,611 16,426 10-31 8-90 12,984 16,623 9-83 9-01 

Palghat „ 36,557 42,994 12-34 11-65 765 2,025 0-26 0-55 

Chittur „ 32,291 38,356 11-86 12-22 3,672 4,032 1-35 1-28 

Alathur „ 33.313 42,213 13 79 14-27 752 983 0-31 OSS' 


There are 37 sub-castes among the Scheduled Castes and 
18 sub-castes among the Scheduled Tribes in the district. 
The important sub-castes among Scheduled Castes are, Cheru- 
man, Kanakkan or Padanna, Panan, Paraiyan or Parayan, 
Boyan, Chakkiliyan, Malayan, Pulayan or Cherumar and 
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Pulaya Vettuvan. Pulayas are agricultural labourers. Cheru- 
mars and Kanakkahs can be considered more or less belong¬ 
ing to the same caste. They are wage-earners and labourers. 
Parayas are bamboo-basket makers. They practice black 
magic and animistic religious functions. Panas consider 
themselves as higher than all other castes. 

Among the Scheduled Tribes, the following are the 
important sub-castes; (1) Irular or Irulan (2) Malayan, Muthu- 
van or Muduvan and Pulayan. The Irulans form the majority 
population among the tribes in the district. 

In the accounts of ancient and medieval travellers the 
term Cherumar denoted all persons that are now distingui¬ 
shed as Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. William 
Thackeray wrote in 1807 that "there seems to be six species 
of Cherumars or slaves who are like our pariars. No other 
caste was brought and sold as slaves in Malabar" (6®). They 
were not attached to the soil but were aggrestic slaves. 
Buchanan saw in Palghat "by far the greater part of the 
labour in the field is performed by the slaves or Cherumar. 
These are the absolute property of their Devarus or lords 
and may be employed in any work that their masters please”(®^). 
The slaves might bo sold or transferred in any manner that 
the master thought fit, "only a husband and wife cannot be 
sold separately but children may be separated from their 
parents and brothers from their sisters” (®®). Pariar Vallam, 
Cunacun and Erilay are the different castes mentioned by 
Buchanan (®9). "A pair of slaves” writes Thackeray "may be 
worth four pair of buffaloes” (^“). Buchanan gives a detailed 
account of the method in which those slaves were pledged or 
mortgaged or sold by their masters (^*)- The average cost of 
an young male under ten years was about Rs. 3.80, of a female 
somewhat less C'^). The returns received by Buchanan in 
1800, from the Collector of Palghat division accounted to 16,574 
slaves (^®). In the 1857 Census their number was 88,850 
which showed a marked increase in this area (^*). 

(66) Report on the Revenue Affairs of Malabar and Canara, 1807, p. 2. 

(67) Buchanan, ii, p. 370. 

(68) Ibid, 

(60) Ibid. 

(70) Thackeroy, op. cit., p. 2 

(71) Buchanan, op. cit. p. 370. 

(72) Logan, i, p. 151. 

(73) Buchanan, ii, p. 362. 

(74) Palghat division included the following subdivisions with the 

population as shown below: 

Walluvanad—34, 902, Palghat 25, 280, Ponnani—28,668. 
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The system of slavery and slave trade was discouraged 
by the Company’s Government in Malabar. They promul¬ 
gated a number of Acts to discourage the system of slavery 
in Kerala. The slave trade was brought under the sections 
of 370 and 371 of the Indian Penal Code in the years 1852 
and 1855 (^®). 

But these attempts did not improve their conditions and 
as there were no other means of income they themselves 
preferred to be under some masters who would throw some 
pittance for their bare existence. It is only after independ¬ 
ence that they began to feel their strength and began to 
organise themselves. Now under the constitutional safeguards 
and the special encouragement from the Central and State 
Governments they have taken up modern education. It is 
estimated that out of the total population of 1,630,055, not less 
than 327,658 are school-going children(^®). Yet instances of 
a kind of slavery existing in some parts of Kerala were 
brought out recently that led to an enquiry to be constituted 
by the Government of Kerala. With the establishment of 
new industries and factories and with the strong trade union 
movements the last vestige of all kinds of slavery will have 
its natural death. 

Most of the tribal population of Palghat district live in 
the Attapady valley in the Mannarghat taluk. According to 
the report of the district harijan welfare officer, more than 
14,000 tribal people live in this valley. Attapady valley has 
an area of 725 sq. kilometres. Agali is the headquarters of 
Attapady valley. There are three panchayats in the area. 
The localities were divided into 'urs'. There are 116 'urs’ in 
this valley. 

Irulas, Mudugas and Kurumbas are the main sub-castes 
among the tribal population. In the Attappady valley the 
members of these castes are roughly estimated to be 8,000, 
4,000, 2,000 respectively. Irulas and Mudugas are agricultu¬ 
ral communities. Kurumbas are forest labourers and as such 
they are socially a bit superior to the other two groups. 
Mudugas are much backward socially and economically. 
Irulars and Mudugas are traditionally rival castes who often 
quarrel with each other. 

The social set up of these three groups is more or less 
the same. The functions of the caste are divided among four 
tribals chieftains who are entrusted with the task of looking 

(75) Buchanan, ii, p. 152. 

(76) Kumara Pillai—Commission Report 1965, p. 118 and p. 140. 
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after each. All these chieftains are called Mooppans. They 
are the supreme heads of the tribal people. Those Mooppans 
who administer religious functions, are superior to all other 
Mooppans. The Mooppans have jurisdiction over agricultural 
matters and other administrative affairs. They preside over 
and pronounce judgements on tribal disputes. They worship 
Mulleswaram Siva. Mulleswaram is a peak of 1,500 metre 
above the sea level and is supposed by the tribe people to 
be the abode of Siva. Some of them worship the peak itself. 

Another tribal area in this district is situated about 10 
kilometres west of Parambikulam. This comes under Nenmara 
forest division. The tribes inhabiting this area are all Kadars. 
According to a rough calculation nearly 500 Kadars live in 
this area. Most of them are forest labourers. Some of them 
are mahouts and are trained in catching and taming the ele¬ 
phants. Harijan welfare department opened three tribal 
institutions in this place. Under colonisation scheme 44 Kadar 
families were given quarters. 

Kadukkan kunnu village, in the Palghat taluk, on the 
eastern side of Malampuzha dam is another locality where 
the tribal people live in the district. Only Paniyas live here. 
Their population in this village is estimated to be 1,200. Most 
of them are agricultural labourers. Some of them are now 
estate workers. 

Paniyas are more superstitious than any other tribal 
group. About 50 families of this caste were given quarters 
under the colonisation and housing schemes. Tribal schools 
and other training centres were also instituted by the welfare 
department. "The Paniyas were actually aggrestic slaves, 
bought and sold with the land”, writes Dr. A. Aiyappan, in 
his 'Report on the Socio-economic Conditions of the Aborigi¬ 
nal Tribes of the Province of Madras’, "to which they were 
attached as slave labourers. Since slavery, in any form is 
now an offence, the Paniyas are theoretically freed persons; 
but their freedom is even now limited by the hard economic 
conditions under which they live” (^^). 

Thanks to the laborious work undertaken by the harijan 
welfare department and other social organisations, to amelio¬ 
rate the conditions of this people, they are now in a position 
to breathe the air of civilisation. More tribal people are now 
sending their children to schools and training centres. The 


(77) Report on the Socio-economic Conditions of the Aboriginal Tribes 
of the Province of Madras—1848, p. 98, 
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intense work that is undertaken for their uplift if continued 
unhampered the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes of 
Kerala can go far ahead of their counterparts in other States of 
India within a short span of period. 

Hindu Religious Beliefs and Practices: 

The Hindus of this district follow the same religious beliefs 
and practices as in other districts of the State. Temples 
are the centres of religious practices. Hindus worship 
Vishnu, Siva and other major deities of Hindu pantheon and 
for this purpose temples or kshetras are built and idols are 
installed. The minor deities like Subramonia, Garuda, Durga, 
Bhadrakali, Hanuman, etc. and malignant spirits like 
Kuttichathan, Gulikan etc., are worshipped in Kavus or 
shrines. Thus two different sets of temples, superior and 
inferior or Ambalam and Kavu —are set apart for the major 
and minor Gods. All Hindus especially Brahmins and Nairs 
go to the temple very early in the morning and offer their 
prayers and receive prasada from the chief purohita. The 
Purohiias or priests of almost all temples are either 
Namboothiris or Embrandiris. The devotees come with 
offerings of flowers, ghee, rice, money or whatever things 
they promised to offer to their deities at the time of invoking 
them. People believe that all kinds of misfortunes or ill-luck 
can be overcome by pleasing the deities in whom they have 
implicit faith. 

The iiindus in this district also worship their Kuladevuta 
or a family deity, Eshiadevata or personal deity and 
gramadevata village deity, separately. In a family all members 
worship tiieir Kuladevata while the individual members may 
have different personal deities or Eshtadevatas. This is not 
particular with the Hindus of this district alone but widely 
practised in all districts. In the houses of high caste Hindus 
a small 'Thulasitara' is constructed and lamps are lit. In 
certain houses family deities are enshrined in separate 
small structures. In the urban areas due to the dearth of 
courtyards or compounds these are now fast disappearing. 

In the Namboothiri and Nair families Naga or serpent 
worship is prevalent. Sarpakavus dedicated for this purpose 
arc seen in the old 'Manas’ or houses of Namboothiris in 
Mannargnat, Althur and other places. There are a number 
of Nair houses in Chittur, Alathilr, Ottappalam, etc. where 
sarpakavus are maintained and offerings are made to serpents. 
Milk and plantain fruits are the usual offerings given to the 
serpents, The common belief not only among the Hindus 
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of the State but also among all other communities is that 
serpents are the custodians of hidden wealth and fortunes. 
Therefore no one dares to harm them even if they are freely 
moving about in the compound. People believe that if they 
injure them they would be incurring misfortune, falling 
victims to diseases and all kinds of other calamities. 

Another important belief of the Hindus of this district 
is that the departed souls of their ancestors will be left in 
peace only if they give offerings and prayers. Those souls 
who were denied of this, they believe, would turn into evil 
spirits and harm the family and the community as a whole. 
Therefore offerings and prayers are frequently offered at the 
places of their burial. Ancestor worship is very strong 
among the unsophisticated people of the Hindu society. A 
small commemoration platform is raised in certain cases 
either in the room where the deceased breathed his last or 
in places where the dead are cremated or buried. Lamps are 
lit here. Daily prayers however are not usual. But there 
are periodical offerings and prayers on the death anniversary 
of the deceased (Sradham), on new moon days, Sankranti, 
Sivarathri, etc. Failure in these, is believed to incur serious 
consequences in the form of disease, misfortune, etc. in the 
family. 

Nature worship and animism are also observed by a 
section of the Hindu society of this district. Superstitious 
belief in exorcism, witch-craft and magic is certainly the 
part of animism. The low-caste Hindus especially the hill 
tribes and aborigines blindly believe that by invoking certain 
evil spirits and demons, diseases can be cured, misfortunes 
can be averted, enemies can be overcome, and all kinds of 
happiness and prosperity can be ensured. The village Kaniyan 
or astrologer, is consulted, to the present day even by the 
high caste Hindus. The village astronomer has a consider¬ 
able influence on Hindus. He prepares the horoscope, fixes the 
auspicious time for transactions of all kinds including 
marriages ; fortells the future of the family and gives even 
minute details for the causes of misfortunes, diseases and 
deaths. 

Many people of this district belonging to the Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes are believed to carry with them the power 
of invoking evil spirits like Kuttichathan, Kali, etc. who can 
do any sort of mischief against anyone. The Mantravati or 
magician, it is believed by the rural rustics, can cure diseases 
through spells and enchantments. Since the district is one 
of the backward areas of the State, there is a large section 
of people who believe ip such superstitions. 
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Sometime back in Palghat, Chittur, Alathur and other 
places of the district people dreaded the 'Odiyans , the practicers 
of black magic. Some belonging to Panans, Kadans arid Para- 
yans are supposed to be the professional Odiyans. Odi is 
the name given to the principal cult and 'Nili’ its patron God¬ 
dess. With the aid of a kind of oil called 'Pilla thailam*’ 
made out of a human foetus of 6 or 7 months growth, the 
'Odlyan’ can make himself invisible to others and do any harm 
or mischief to the enemies. These people are hired by the 
parties who want to take revenge upon their enemies. This 
district was notorious for this black magic. In the erstwhile 
Travancore-Cochin areas the practice of 'Odi' was seldom 
heard. But in the Malabar districts a number of instances of 
this type were reported by W. Logan and C. A. Innes when 
they wrote their *MalahaT ^JanxiaV and Malahav GazcttacT in 
the years 1887 and 1906, respectively. Among the modern 
districts of Malabar, Palghat was the worst hit area. Stray 
instances are even now reported from certain rural areas of 
the district. Since a vigilant watch is kept and .severe penal¬ 
ties are given, it is almost dying out. But the fear that preg¬ 
nant women may be attracted and stolen through enchantment 
by 'Odiyans’ is still in the minds of the people. Pregnant 
women are not allowed to go alone during night even in their 
own courtyards. 

The Irulas. Mudugas and Kurumbas of Attapady valley 
worship the Mulleswaram peak which is 1,500 metres above the 
sea level. More sophisticated among them offer their prayers 
to Siva who is believed to take abode in the summit of the 
Mulleswaram peak. Animals and birds were sacrificed by this 
people to propitiate Nili, Kali, Baghavati and other malignant 
deities. Mantrava1,i and Velichappadu (oracle) are, even now 
believed by the tribal people, having the power of averting 
dangers and foretelling the future of men and matters. Certain 
crude religious rituals were performed by them. Spells and 
enchantments are often invoked. The Nayadis of Palghat 
district believe that they carry atmospheric pollution and there¬ 
fore con.sider it a sin to be nearer to a caste above them. It 
has been practised for many centuries and has become a 
religious observance with them. The present writer had an 
occasion to meet a Nayadi at Chittur (1970) who was making 
barking calls in front of a house for alms. When the writer 
approached him he ran and stopped at a respectable distance 
away and called out that he was a Nayadi and as such it would 
be a sin to pollute the 'Thamhran’, (the customary address of 

®fU1» means child and thailam oil. 
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Nayadis when they have to address a person of high caste) 
meaning overlord. Some of them are still seen on certain 
days going from house to house, begging for alms, especially 
in Chittur, Palghat and Alathur. 

Religious practices of the Hindu community as a whole 
differ very much according to the caste. The Namboothiris 
who ate the custodians of Vedas, begin their daily observance 
quite early in the morning. The most conservative of them 
perform their vedic recitals at 4 a.m., continuing it without 
any brake till 10 a.m. Nairs, especially Nair women start 
their daily work only after visiting the nearby temples (and 
offering their prayers. In Chittur, Ottapalam, Mannarghat 
and Palghat, Nair ladies with clean and tidy dress, sometimes 
wet after bath are seen flocking together in front of temples 
before dawn. Fasts are observed on Ekadasi, Fradosham, Full 
Moon and New Moon days by the orthodox Hindus of the 
district. They fast also on certain days of the week. The 
Malayalee Hindus a.ssociate each day with a particular deity 
and fast is observed on the day set apart for that deity . 

All important religious festivals are observed by the Hindus 
of this district also. 'Ashtami Rohini’ in Chingam (August- 
September) and 'Navaratri’ in Kanni (September-October) are 
the religious festivals of the first two months of the Malayalam 
year. The former is celebrated in commemoration of the birth 
of Sree Krishna. Special offci'ings, and prayers are performed 
in Sree Krishna temples. The latter is an elaborate function 
continuing for 9 days. But the last three days are observed 
with greater importance than the previous days. These are 
the days of Ashtami, Navami and Dasami. It is on Vijayadasami 
day that the 'Vidyarambha’ of the Hindu children are con¬ 
ducted. This is supposed to be an auspicious day for initiating 
the child into the preliminaries of education. 

Deepavali falls in the month of ThuUm (October-Novem- 
ber). But the great importance attached to it in North India 
and other places is not given in this district. Karthika- 
Rohini in the month of Vrischikam (November-December) is 
another festival day of the Hindus of the district. Next month 
in Dhanu (December-Januai’y) Ayilyam is observed to propitiate 
the snake gods. 

Other important festival days of the Hindus of the 
district, as elsewhere in Kerala, are Tiruvathira and Sivaratri. 
Both are the days of Lord Siva. The former is celebrated on 
a large scale. Women especially Nair and Ezhava ladies con¬ 
sider it as their functions. It is to commemorate the fall of 

3/11—1? 
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Cupid, the 'Kamadeva' of Indian mythology. The women get 
up very early on Tiruvathira day and after bath, go to the 
nearby temple where Siva is worshipped. Returning from 
the temples, they assemble in groups in appointed houses 
where dancing and music are performed. Tiruvathira kali 
(folk dances of Tiruvathira day) was very popular in Kerala 
till very recently. With the growth of towns and cities, 
houses with big courtyards are decreasing very much result¬ 
ing in the disappearance of this merriment of Nair andEzhava 
'adies. However Palghat district having less urban area 
provides its ladies with ample opportunity for indulging in 
this traditional dance accompanied by music and merry-ma¬ 
king. Kaikottikali (play with clapping hands), 'Unjal-aattam’ 
(swinging in adjusted ropes), etc. are the cheerful sports of 
the hilarious day. 

Generally women do not take rice preparations on 
'^h-uvathira. Wheat, millet, chama, etc., are resorted to as 
substitutes for rice. As a rule husbands who are away from 
home are expected to join their families on this day. 

In the month of Kumbhom (February-March) Sivaratri 
is celebrated. Special rituals and ceremonies are conducted 
in Siva temples throughout the district. Many people go to 
Alwaye where they offer 'Bail’ to the departed souls of their 
ancestors. Those who cannot go to Alwaye spend the whole 
night in prayers, music, dances and other amusements. Men 
and women partake in these functions. Apart from Trichur 
and Ernakulam districts, Palghat is the next important place 
where Sivaratri is observed with all festivals and ceremonies. 
Dramas, cinemas, folk dances, Kathakali, etc., are performed 
throughout the night in many parts of the district. 

By far the most important festival days of the Hindus 
of Kerala and for that matter of the Hindus of this district 
are Onam and Vishu. The former falls in the first month of 
Malayalam calendar year viz. Chingam and the latter comes 
in Medom (April-Mayl. In fact both these days are ob.served 
by all communities of Kerala except the Parades! Brahmins, 
thus giving them a colour of national festivals. The Malayalees 
believe that the first object they see on the day of Vishu will 
decide the fate of that individual for the whole year. There¬ 
fore they take care to store on the previous night, valuable 
and auspiciou.s things at which they can look at as soon as 
they get up from sleep on the morning of Vishu. This is 
called 'Vishvkani’. The Karanavan or the head of the family 
presents to the members of the family with coins, Relative.s 
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and friends also exchange presents consisting of coins. This 
is termed as 'VishukaineeUam’. It is a day of gaiety and 
merriment. Children display fire-works in market places and 
invariably in almost every Hindu houses. People wear new 
cloths and prepare special dishes like 'Vishukanji', to celebrate 
the day. 

Onam is the gayest of all festivals of Kerala. All people 
irrespective of caste or creed celebrate it. The legend behind 
the Onam festival is that Mahabali, the legendary King, 
during whose reign perfect justice, perfect truth and perfect 
trust prevailed upon the earth, visits his lost kingdom once 
in an year on this particular day as agreed upon between 
himself and Vishnu. The legend is that Vishnu felt jealous 
of the plenty and prosperity under the reign of Mahabali, 
who was an Asura King. Vishnu under the guise of a 
Brahmin boy (Vamana) met Mahabali and' begged him to grant 
him three feet of land for his abode. Mahabali readily 
allowed him to measure out three feet of land. When he 
began to measure the land, one foot covered the whole world, 
the second the Heavens, and the third had to be placed on 
the head of Mahabali who was thrusted down to the abyss. 
But the request of Mahabali to visit his empire and people 
once in an year was conceded to, and the Onam day is supposed 
to be the day when this ancient emperor visits his subjects. 
Nine days before the festival day the people of Kerala begin 
to prepare for the festival. The first day is called 'Atham'. 
Or. the tenth day of Atham falls 'Thlru onam’. 

This festival day coincides with the harvest days. Plenty 
of rice, fruits and vegetables adorn the market. No scarcity 
is felt. Even those who are actually in want some-how 
manage to keep beforehand enough money to celebrate the 
Onam festival. Sports and games are conducted in different 
parts of the district on this day and men, women and children 
have a lot of enjoyment. Everywhere will be seen the scenes 
of happiness and plenty. 

Many interpretations are given to the legendary story of 
Mahabali. Some consider this to depict the event of Aryan 
sway over the Dravidian ruler whereas others believe it as a 
symbolic representation of the fight between Brahmanism 
and Buddhism. We need not probe into the details of the 
controversy on this subject. One thing is agreed upon by 
all scholars that tho.se days were the days of plenty and pros¬ 
perity. 

3/11—12a 
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Customs and Manners; 

Moens the Dutch Governor of Malabar in the year 1781 

remarked "the Malabaries.are much attached to 

their old customs, with which they cannot be made to break, 

even if their own welfare should suffer.”(’°*). These 

customs were called 'Maryada', 'Acharam' or 'Natiunadapu'. 
There were 64 such 'Acharams’ peculiar to the Malayalee Bra¬ 
hmins. A list of 'Acharams’ with explanatory notes is given 
in the Cochin State Census Report of 1901 The peculia¬ 

rity of these customs is that these are not observed anywhere 
in India except by the Namboothiri Brahmins of Kerala 
Though most of these customs are not in vogue now-a-days. 
Orthodox Namboothiris observe even today almost all religi¬ 
ous ceremonies connected with their person and family. 
These rites begin even when the child is in the mother’s 
womb. 

The most important religious cu.stom followed by the 
Namboothiris even to the present day is 'upanayanam’ or 
investiture with the sacred thread. This occurs in the 8th 
year. By this a boy becomes 'Dwija' or twice born. On the 
fourth day after 'upanayana’, the boy begins to study Vedas 
which is called in Malayalam 'OthuthudangaV. There are so 
many other religious rites from birth to death that have been 
observed by the Malayalee Brahmins, the details of which 
are not required in this context. 

The Nairs, Ezhavas and other Hindus of. this district were 
following an ancient practice of 'talikettu kalyanam' till 
recently. The peculiarity of this 'Kalyanam’ or marriage is 
that the person who does the ’tali-tying’ has no right over 
the girl nor does he sees her after this ceremony. Many a 
traveller has written with a sense of amazement, about this 
curious system that prevailed throughout Kerala sometime 
back. With social reform movements and the spread of 
modern education 'talikettu kalyanam’ like many other customs 
has now been given up by the sophisticated Hindus. 

The same is the case with another old custom of observing 
'tirandu kuli’ a few days after a girl attains puberty. The 
ceremony lasts for four days. All these days relatives and 
friends were entertained in the house of the girl. On the 

(101) Andrien Moens—Memorandum on the Administration of the 

Malabar Coast, 1781, p. 71. 

(102) Cochin Census Report, 1901, Part I, pp. 178-80. 

(103) I.oRan—Malabar IVTanual, Vol. I, p. 156. 
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final day ladies take the girl in procession with songs and 
clapping of hands to the nearby pond or tank where a cere¬ 
monial bath is taken. The ladies then make 'kurava’, a 
buzzling sound for a long time and the girl is addressed as 
'manavatti’ or bride and is made to sit in the 'Nadumuttam’. 
After this ceremonial bath she becomes purified. 

'Thirandu kalyanam’ is observed not only by the Hindus 
but also by Muslims and Christians. The Hill Tribes confine 
the girl to a separate hut for 7 days and on the seventh day 
with devil dances, music and songs she is taken for a bath 
and thus gets herself purified. Rigid observance of old 
customs has given way to more sophisticated 'acharams’. 
Though the remnants of the above customs prevail in certain 
rural parts of the district, society no longer gives any import¬ 
ance to such ceremonies. 

The progress that has been attained by the Malayalee 
society can be fully appreciated only when we know some of 
the important customs followed by them sometime ago. A 
prevalent custom among the Nair soldiers who were the 
national militia of Kerala, was to fight till they won victory 
or died in the battle field, no matter whether their King was 
defeated or not. This chivalrous character of the Nair soldi¬ 
ers raise them to the esteemed position of Rajput soldiers 
who are far-famed for this 'Kshatra Veeryam’ or chivalrous 
charae'er of kshatriyas. Another crude but courageous form 
of chivalry followed by them was to die for the name of the 
King. A number of such soldiers were attached to each 
'swaroopam’ or royal dynasty of Kerala. The more the num¬ 
ber of 'Chavers', or those who dedicated themselves and pre¬ 
pared for 'chavuka’ or die, the more enviable was the position 
of the king over others. This practice was afterwards inhe¬ 
rited by the Mappillas of Malabar in their fights against the 
English. They formed batches or groups who took oaths at 
the tombs of saints and martyrs before them and never re¬ 
turned to their houses. 

"Kudippaka’ or family feud was another medieval insti¬ 
tution which kept the Nair soldiers, engaged in 'Killing 
and being killed’. If a member of a family was slain, it was 
incumbent on his family to avenge his death by killing a 
member of the slayer’s family('O^). 

'Ankara Vettu’ or duel fight was another system pre¬ 
valent in the medieval society of Kerala. Disputes between 


(104) Logan—Op, cit., p. 169. 
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two parties were settled sometimes by combats. The fight 
actually did not take place between the principal contes¬ 
tants but between their respective professional nominees, who 
were called 'chekors‘(^o^). The system has long been dis¬ 
continued but a reformed form of duel fight that would 
remind us of the medieval institution, is still in vogue in 
some parts of this district. Instead of professional 'chekors’, 
trained bulls are used for this purpose. It is with great 
jubilation that people of this respective villages gather to 
witness the fight between two bulls, often drawn from diffe¬ 
rent villages. The people of each village gather in the oppo¬ 
site sides of an open field where the bull fight takes place. 
Sometimes, the sport leads to quarrels between different 
groups of the respective villages. The remnants of an old 
custom is thus preserved in a different form by the people 
of this district. Bull fights are not common in any of the 
districts of the erstwhile Travancore-Cochin State. 

Funeral ceremonies: 

The funeral ceremonies of the Hindu population of this 
district are similar to those observed by the Hindus in other 
parts of the State. Cremation is usually observed by the 
high caste Hindus. Ezhavas either cremate or bury their 
dead. Those below them in the caste hierarchy follow burial 
system. In Palghat, Chittur-Thattamangalam, Mannarghat 
and Pattambi, there are common burial grounds. Cremation is 
a costly affair and as such the low-caste Hindus who are 
mostly poor cannot afford to it, hence the burial system. 

After the ceremonial washing of the dead body, 'bhasma’ 
or sacred ash is put over the forehead and certain other parts 
of the body. The chief mourner is the eldest son. When 
the matriarchal system was prevalent among the Nairs, the 
eldest 'Anandiravan’ was the chief mourner. After walking 
round the cremation ground, it is he that sets fire to the fune¬ 
ral pyre. The remains of the deceased are collected after 7 
or 14 days and immersed in the rivers or seas. This ceremony 
is called 'sanchayanam’. Another ceremony connected with 
the dead is 'BaliyidaV or giving rice bowls to crows. All 
members of the family observe death pollution irrespective 
of caste, Generally 15 or 21 days are observed as pollution 
days. On the 15th or 21st day the members of the family 
and near relations take purifying bath and the pollution 
ceases, The eldest son or the senior member of the family 
grows beard or Diksha for one year. These systems are 

(105) K. P. S. Raja—Medieval Kerala, p. 281. 
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followed by all castes in the district. Srardha or death anni¬ 
versary, Bali on the particular day of the month of every 
year is also performed for the peace of the departed souls. 

As regards burial, the relations perform certain rites on 
the 7th or 14th day, which are similar to the 'sanchdyanam’ 
ceremony. Over the burial place small stones are placed to 
demarcate the spot and lamps are lit in the night. Perfor¬ 
mance of Bali and other rituals is observed in burial system 

Inter-Caste Relations: 

Professional castes in many cases have died out, with 
the advancement of science and technology. Thus the profes¬ 
sion of carpenter caste 'Asari'; or the coppersmith— 'ChembottV; 
are being replaced rapidly by the saw mills and engineering 
workshops. The same is the case with other professional 
castes also. The advent of modern scientific and technolo¬ 
gical means eradicate the professional castes. People 
belonging to any caste or community are prepared to take up 
any sort of work. 

Caste in Kerala is also very much connected with the 
holding of property. The status of an individual in the society 
was based on the extent of property held by him. Barriers 
were erected between the individuals of the same caste 
on the basis of land-holding. A tenant belonging to the 
same caste was not treated equally by any jenmi or land¬ 
lord of the same caste. A high caste Hindu could not sit 
with a Muslim landlord if he was a tenant of the latter. 
There are thus differentiation of status of persons of the 
same caste with regard to his economic dependence. With 
the emergence of a new middle class, who are educated 
under modern system the feudal bearing on the society is 
fast disappearing. Those who are educated and employed 
dine together, live together and make common cause of their 
grievances against their employer, whether it be the Govern¬ 
ment or private agency. Trade union movements, peasant 
organisations, service organisations, etc. do help indirectly in 
establishing mutual trust. Thus a class consciousness which 
is different from caste consciousness is created minimising 
caste differences. 

Palghat district having a predominant rural economy, 
peasant organisations are very strong here. The organisa¬ 
tions have members drawn from all castes and communities 
who have their own common grievances. Landlords and 
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small holders of land also have their organisations. These 
bind them together on common interests and help them to do 
away with caste prejudices. 

Notwithstanding the forces working against the caste com¬ 
partments, major castes of the Hindu society still exist in the 
district as elsewhere in Kerala for that matter in India as a 
whole. Brahmins, Nairs and Ezhavas are the three important 
castes who are distinct from each other. In Palghat and 
Chittur, there are a number of 'gramams' where only Brah¬ 
mins reside. 'Thekke gramam’, 'Vadakke gramam’, 'Kalpathy', 
etc., are some of them. Most of them are Pattar Brahmins 
who speak Tamil. They seldom mingle with other castes. 
If at all they have any inter-caste relation, it is with the 
Nairs. Nairs also have separate residential areas in almost all 
taluks of this district. The place inhabited by them is called 
Tara. 'Akathethara', 'Vadakkethara' are some of such places 
where Nairs alone have their dwelling places. Inter-caste 
relation and amity are adversely affected by this system of 
differentiation of dwelling places. It does not provide a cos¬ 
mopolitan outlook on life. 

The low caste Hindus also are changing their attitude 
towards caste. The untouchability is fast declining. Diffe¬ 
rent castes among the aborigines are now collectively 
bargaining for their common cause. Organisations are also 
formed among them that help very much to foot out caste 
differences. But inter-caste marriages are very rare. Irulas and 
Mudugas are traditionally rival castes who seldom join together. 
Inter-caste relations are often strained during tribal festivals 
and ceremonies. 

The caste still exists. But inter-caste feuds are rare. 
Relations between different castes and sub-castes are tolera¬ 
bly good. Inter-marriages and inter-dining are seldom 
practised. Among the educated, caste is not at all a problem. 
Since it is an ancient institution it cannot be removed over¬ 
night. ’Anuloma’ and 'Pratiloma' marriages among the high 
caste Hindus are increasing day after day. 

To the marriages of almost all castes, people from diffe¬ 
rent castes and even communities are invited. This is a very 
encouraging sign of good inter-caste relations. The entrance 
of low-castes into the houses of high caste Hindus was consi¬ 
dered to cause pollution to the family. Though a few orthodox 
families of high caste Hindus do not allow the castes 
below them to enter their houses, the restriction is removed 
in the sophistcated section of the society. Officers of high 
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designations drawn from the low castes are respected by the 
high castes. Once such delicate membrane of caste obser¬ 
vance is broken, it becomes a general practice. With the 
employment of more and more scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes and other backward communities into more respon¬ 
sible and executive posts the barrier separating man and man 
will certainly fall down. 

During the period 1956-61 there were 190 prosecution 
cases charged under the Untouchability (Offences) Act, 1955 
in the State and out of this, 88 cases were convicted or com¬ 
pounded C^®). In the district under review, 10 cases were 
charge sheeted but 6 were convicted (’°^). A conspicuous im¬ 
provement was seen for the period 1961-65. Only 67 instances 
of prosecution-s were reported during this period in the State 
and only in 26 cases the accused were convicted Palghat 

is one among the four districts of Kerala where no one was 
sentenced under the Untouchability (Offences) Act, during the 
quinquennial of 1961-65, though three cases were prose¬ 
cuted ('®®). For the same period 24 and 21 prosecutions took place 
in Trivandrum and Cannanore districts respectively, and 11 were 
sentenced in Trivandrum and 8 in Cannanore ("“). The stati¬ 
stics given above show that Palghat is far advanced in this 
respect. But apart from this apparent calm, it is in Palghat 
district, that a number of Nayadis are .seen who themselves are 
conscious of their atmospheric pollution. Moreover the high, 
caste Hindus—Brahmins and Nairs—live in 'gramams’ and 
’taras’. The possibility of inter-caste interference is, therefore, 
minimised. However the .society condemns such practices 
down-right and the protogonists of caste seldom get support 
from the elite of the society. The forces working against the 
system are getting more and more momentum which is detri¬ 
mental to the existence of castes and sub-castes. 


New Religious Leaders and Movements: 

The impact of major social and religious movements that 
started on a State-wide basis had been felt in this district also. 
These movements were mostly against caste prejudices and 
other social evils. The important among them was the 
S.N.D.P. (Sree Narayana Dharma Paripalanayogham) which 


(106) Kumara Pillai Commission Report 1965, Appendix XVI. p. 117. 

(107) Ibid. 

(108) Ibid. 

(109) Ibid. 

(110) Ibid. 
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made strenuous efforts to remove untouchability and other 
disabilities experienced by the depressed classes among the 
Hindu society. The Ezhavas of this district also co-operated 
with these movements. Among the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes the work is undertaken by the harijan 
welfare department and the educated few of the harijans. No 
notable religious leader has emerged in their midst to uplift 
them from the superstitious animistic beliefs to metaphysical 
speculations. 

In the large number of temples that are found throughout 
the length and breadth of the district, religious discourses, 
deliberations and discussions are periodically conducted. In 
certain temples and Sanskrit schools vedic knowledge is im¬ 
parted to the students. In Pattambi and Chittur there are 
Sanskrit schools and colleges. 

The two notable religious institutions that made impres¬ 
sive stir on the religious thinking of the people are 
'Sidhasramam' near Alathur and 'Nithyanantha Prabhasramam’ 
at Parli. The former was established in the early years of 
the century by a great saint and philosopher Brahmananda 
Siva Yogigal. The movement was started to reform the Hindu 
society and to do away with idolatry, animism and other 
practices of the society. The followers of this movement are 
called 'Amndas’ who draw inspiration from rational thinking, 
Dharma-sutras and the Ultimate Reality—the Truth, They do 
not believe in castes or communities. Anyone adhering to 
any religion can join the movement provided he believes in the 
tenets of the 'Ananda religion’. 

After the demise of Sivayogi and Mother Yogini, the pre¬ 
siding swami of the 'Ananda Madom' is Nirmalananda Yogi. 

Nithyanantha Prabhasraman is founded by Nithyanantha 
Prabha Yogi who was the disciple of the far-famed yogi— 
Nithyanantha Swami. The institution is situated at Parli and 
frequented by a large number of people from all parts of 
Kerala. 

Christians: 

In Palghat district the Christian population seems to be 
less in number than in any other district of Kerala. In Palghat 
their number is 54,426. This is only 2.70 per cent of the total 
population of the district. Nearly 85 per cent of the Christian 
population are found in rural areas. Out of the total popula¬ 
tion of 45,426, only 7,119 (15.25 per cent) are classified as urban 
population, and the rest 38,307 (84.75 per cent) are returned 
as rural, according to the 1971 Census. Another notable 
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feature in the composition of Christian population of this 
district is that the male members exceed in number over 
females. All other communities of this district contain more 
female population in the sex-wise distribution of their popula¬ 
tion. The distribution of the total Christian population of 
45,426 is 23,655 males and 21,771 females. One-third of the 
Christians of this district reside at Chittur taluk. Perhaps 
Ottapalam taluk is the only taluk in the whole State where 
their number is too small. Only 424 Christians are returned in 
the 1961 Census from this taluk. 

The Christians of this district are truly industrious. It was 
due to their untiring labour and indefatigable industry that 
large areas of this hill tracts and mountainous regions were 
brought under plough. Most of the Christian population of 
this district are converts from the low caste Hindus and as such 
they are sturdy labourers and agricultural peasants. Very few 
of them live in the urban areas. Among them merchants, 
bankers and traders are quite few in this district unlike in 
other districts of Kerala, 

In all districts of Kerala a number of educational institu¬ 
tions, orphanages, hospitals, etc., are run by the Christian 
Church. In the educational field they have given their lasting 
imprint as the pioneers and proprietors of the best disciplined 
and well-managed institutions of all India repute. Quite 
contrary is the case with this district. Here the Christians 
manage only one college of their own. Seventh Adventurist 
Mission Hospital at Ottappalam is run by the missionaries. 

The Christians of this district are divided into a number 
of sub-divisions as elsewhere in Kerala. There are Syrians, 
Romo-Syrians, Roman Catholics and Protestants of all deno¬ 
minations. Thus the following churches are found in this part 
of the country. (1) The Nestorian church, now confined to 
Trichur and Ernakulam with a congregation in Trivandrum. 

(2) The Roman Catholic church spread out all over Kerala. 

(3) The Jacobite Syrian church, now known as the Orthodox 
church. (4) The Anglican church, now part of the church of 
South India and (5) The Mar Thomas Syrian church. 

The Mar Thomas church is divided into three Dioceses 
known as Southern, Central and Northern. The Christians of 
this creed who live in Palghat district come under the Northern 
Diocese. The headquarters of the church is at Tiruvalla in 
Alleppey district. The Chief of the church is called the 
Metropolitan. 
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The Roman Catholic population of Kerala consists of two 
divisions the Syrians and the Latins. The Syrians are so called 
because they follow the Syrian rite, that is, the rituals of 
worship in their churches are conducted in the Syrian language. 
Similarly the Latin Catholics are so called because they follow 
the Latin rite. The rituals in the churches of the Latin 
Catholics are accordingly in the Latin language. Both the 
Syrian and the Latin Catholics owe their allegiance to the 
Pope. Each rite has its own churches, and ecclesiastical 
organisations. The Latin Catholics of Palghat district with the 
exception of Chittur taluk come under the Bishop of the 
Diocese of Calicut. This Diocese was formed by separating 
the southern region from the old Diocese of Mangalore in 1923. 
It is being administered by Jesuit Bishops, who until very 
recently have been Europeans. This Diocese has a Latin 
Catholic population of 19,000. Chittur taluk of this district 
formerly belonged to the erstwhile Cochin State. The Latin 
Catholics of this area come under the Bishop of Ernakulam. 
Most of the Christian population of this district are 
Roman Christians. The Head of the Latin Hierarchy of 
Malabar is the Arch Bishop of Verapoly, who has been having 
his headquarers at Ernakulam since 1904. 

Another important Christian sect who have a considerable 
influence on the Christian population of the district is the 
Basel Mission Church. The early German and Swiss Mission-' 
aries came to Malabar in 1840 and etsablished churches in 
Cannanore, Tellicherry, Calicut and Palghat. Most of their 
converts were from the Thiyya community and a few from 
the high castes. An outstanding factor that should be reckoned 
with the Basel Mission converts is that unlike other Christian 
sects, they do not observe caste distinction. In Palghat the 
Basel Mission Christians are in majority among the Christian 
community. 

This church was united under the Church of South India. 
The Church of South India was inaugurated on 27th September, 
1947. It is the result of a union of most of the Protestant 
Churches in South India and Episcopal Churches founded by 
the various Western Missionary Societies. Negotiations for 
this union between the representatives of the various churches 
began as nearly as 1919. This was the first attempt of its kind 
to unite the Episcopal and non-episcopal churches into one. 

The Church of South India has three Dioceses in Kerala. 
Palghat comes under North Kerala Diocese with Shoranur as 
headquarters. This is the smallest of the three Kerala Dioceses. 
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The Church of South India is an Episcopal Church. The, 
Basel Mission Churches in Malabar were presbyterian and they 
accepted episcopacy in its constitutional forms. So the whole, 
church is Episcopal and has a three-fold ministry, Bishops, 
Presbyters and Deacons. Although old forms of worship are 
being used in individual churches, the forms issued by the 
Synod of C.S.I. are becoming popular. In other beliefs and 
practices it is like all other protestant churches in India, 

Rituals and ceremonies performed in the churches differ 
very much with regard to different denominations. But there 
are a few festivals which all Christians irrespective of sub¬ 
divisions celebrate on a grand scale- They are Easter, Christmas, 
Assumption Day, Corpus Christi and St. Thomas Day. Of all 
the Christian festivals, Christmas is the most popular, colourful 
and happy. No other celebration is so enriched with vivid 
customs and ceremonies. The Christmas star, the Crib, Christmas 
plays, Christmas cards and Carols, Christmas Tree, Christmas 
presents, Christmas Eve and the Christmas Father, are ail 
fascinating things that make the time of Christmas most 
attrative and popular. All this pomp and show are observed 
by the Christians of this district also. Easter is another 
important fe.stival marked with gaiety and merriment. Grand 
feasts are held on both these days. 

Christians irrespective of sex or age go to the Churches 
in the night on Christmas Eve. Hours before the dawn on 
Christmas Day also they swell in their parish churches and 
offer prayers. 

An important festival celebrated every year by the 
Christians of Palghat is the birthday celebrations of St. Sebastine 
at the Selvapalayam church. It was in 1862 that the church 
was constructed by a French Missionary at Selvapalayam. The 
Christians settled down in this place only in 1850. Most of 
them came from Tamil Nad and suburbs as sepoys of the 
Company’s army. The church is dedicated to the memory of 
the martyrdom of St. Sebastine who was executed by the 
Roman Emperor. People believe that by offering prayers in 
the church of St. Sebastine epidemics like cholera and small¬ 
pox can be cured. A number of Hindus also got to the church 
with offerings and prayers. 

The anniversary day is on January 20. But the festival 
lasts for three days. During these days ladies with white dress 
and men with blue shirts and white pants march in procession 
with hymns sung in melodious tunes. The procession and 
other items of the festival attract a large number of people 
not only from Kerala but also from the neighbouring districts 
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of Tamilnad. The idol of St. Sebastitie decorated and installed 
in a cart is also taken out at the ceremonial procession . Owing 
to this the Selvapalayam church festival is also known as 
Palghat Pallitheru (Palghat cart festival of the church) remind¬ 
ing us of the famous cart-festival of Kalpathi temple. 

A number of other customary feasts and festivals are also 
conducted. As they are numerous and varied, detailed descrip¬ 
tions are not attempted in this context. 

Muslims: 

Muslims form 21.30 per cent of the total population of the 
district. They are 358,379 in number. 

Out of the total population of Muslims females number 
180,160 and the males 178,219. Thus the number of females 
exceeds the males by 1,941 in the district. 

The Muslims of this district are called by the name 
Mappillas except a few ’Rawthers’ or Tamil Muslims*. 
All of them are 'Sunnis’, following the 'Hanaft’ school. 


(Ill) The word ’Mappilla’ is a contraction of 'Ma’ or ’Moha’ (great) 
and 'pilla’ (child). The Nairs of Travancore even now use 
this honorary title of 'Pillai' with their names. Christians 
were also called by others 'Mappilla’ especially In the erst¬ 
while Travancore-Cochin area, where they swell. To distin¬ 
guish the Muslim 'Mappilla’ from Christian ’Mappilla’ the 
epithet in use is 'Jonaka Mappilla’ for Muslims and 'Nasaranee 
Mappilla’ for Christians. After examining carefully the 
different interpretations given by many, to this word, Hameed 
All in his book 'Mappillas’ concludes "this (the meaning given 
above) seems to be more reasonable one”. (Mappillas— 
Chapter XXIII) W. Logan and F. Fawcett also corroborate this. 
(W. Logan, Vol. I, p. 191; Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXX 1901, 
Mappilla War Songs, p. 501). The Christians were called 
Nasarani Mappillas because of the name Nazarani and Muslims 
‘Jonaka’, which is believed to stand for Yavanaka or Jonlan or 
Greek (See F. Fawcett. Mappilla War Songs, op. cit). Consi¬ 
dering the great privilege enjoyed by them and also considering 
the trust reposed in them by the rulers of Malabar till 
the advent of Europeans, the title Mappilla might have been 
bestowed upon them as a great honour and as a distinction to 
distinquish them from other foreigners. 

The contention of F. Fawcett that the Rawthars of Palghat are 
descendants of Tipu’s cavalry, who themselves were converts 
of superior castes is not correct. Rawthars are immigrants 
from Tamil Nadu who settled down in different parts of the 
State. Mostly they are seen in the border districts like Palghat, 
Trivandrum and Quilon. He goes on to comment that "these 
Rawthars are as cowardly as the Ernad Mappillas are cour¬ 
ageous.” (Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXX 1902, p. 504). 

This statement is also an absurd generalisation of exceptions 
found among them. 
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Mappillas are highly industrious. Their main occupations are 
trade and agriculture. Before the advent of the Portuguese, 
the Mappillas of Malabar had the monopoly of trade and 
commerce. When the Portuguese and Mappilla navigators 
began naval wars continuously, the peace that is indispensable 
for trade and commerce began to decline. The Portguese 
atrocities and executions made the Mappilias shift their 
interest from trade to agriculture and then began to move to 
the interior parts of the country. In labour and hardship also 
they excelled all others. In the 'Report of the Malabar 
Tenancy Committee 1927-28’ this aspect of the Mappilla peasant 
is well brought out (’*2). in their agricultural pursuits the 
Mappillas of Malabar especially of erstwhile Ernad and 
Walluvanad taluks suffered a lot from the hands of the land¬ 
lords. The plight of the Mappilla peasants who were exhor- 
bitantly exacted during the period following the cession of 
Malabar to the English were amply brought out by the joint 
Commissioners in 1792-93 itself (^*^). This tyrannical oppres¬ 
sion led to a number of Mappillia rebellions which the English 
historians term 'Mappilla fanatic outbreaks’. It was this 
agrarian discontentment and ill-treatment that precipi¬ 
tated their uncompromising revolts against the English, the 
result of which was that the English effectively used all their 
governmental machinery to suppress them. Mappillas of South 
Malabar showed aversion to the English education from the 
very beginning because they thought that by entering into the 
institutions started by the English—their arch enemies—they 
would be doing a great disservice to their own community. 
They also boycotted their military and civil services. This 
non-co-operation and continuous opposition to the established 
government for more than a century and a half were the root 
causes of their poverty, backwardness and illiteracy. 

This is clearly brought out in the Report of the Commis¬ 
sion for reservation of seats in the educational institutions of 
Kerala thus: "a considerable portion of the community are 
fishermen, agricultural labourers, pedlars and wage-earners. 
It is only very recently that Muslims have taken to English 
education and the statistics referred to in the other parts of 
the report show how very backward they are educationally'’(''‘^). 
The literacy rate in Kerala is 468 per 1,000. But in the case 
of Muslims, persons who have not completed primary educa¬ 
tion are very great in number. The socio-economic survey of 


(112) Report of the Malabar Tenancy Committee 1927-28, Vol. II, 

Evidence, p. 43.5, 

(113) Foreign (Misc,) S, No. 56, Part II, pp. 763-868. 

(IH) Kumara Pillai Report, 1965, pp. 51-53, 
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households in Kerala shows that out of 1,000 Muslims 829 are 
illiterates. The same statistics make it clear that of the 
1,000 high school students only 2.83 are Muslims As 

regards women education, out of 1,000 primary school-going 
girls only 7 are Muslim girls ("®). Again about the economic 
position of Muslims, the Kumara Pillai Report of 1965 brings 
out, "although there are a few cases of wealthy persons among 
this community, speaking generally Muslims as a class appear to 

be very backward both economically and educationally.the 

percentage of persons having a household income of Rs. 300 
per mensem and above is only 3.64 and household having 5 
acres of land or more, 2,39’’('•^). As regards the employment 
in the State service, the Muslim representation is highly de¬ 
plorable. Statistics .show that one out of 74 Nairs, one out 
of 184 Christians, one out of 397 Ezhavas, are in the Govern¬ 
ment service, whereas only one Muslim out of 840 is in the 
Government service (’-8). This pitiable condition of the present 
day Muslims is inseparably connected with the past history of 
the place where they suffered the onslaught of the English. 

The attitude of the community is fast changing, and there 
has been a great leap in the direction of better education and 
cultural advancement. Many cultural and educational orga¬ 
nisations have sprung up in the different parts of the district 
as elsewhere in the State. People who were on down-right 
condemnation of English education have now started schools 
and colleges of their own. In Mannarghat an arts and science 
college is run by the Muslim Educational Society. But the 
community has to travel a lot to reach the standard of other 
communities, as regards education, especially women education. 


Religious beliefs and Customs: 

The Mappillas of this district are strictly religious and 
God-fearing, They follow the five important tenets of Islam, 
viz., the strong faith in 'Shahadatiikalima' or creed, prayers in 
the five appointed times on all days, observing fast in the month 
of Ramzan, giving alms to the poor and needy (Zakat) and 
performing pilgrimage (Haj). 

The prayers are conducted in mosques. Persons who 
are not able to attend a mosque can do it individually at 
any place. It is believed that the devotee gets more reward 

(115) Kumara Pillai Report 1965, Appendix VIII, p. 126. 

(116) Kerala Muslim Jamaath statistics, p, 81, 

(117) Kumara Pillai Report, p. 51. 

(118) Kerala Muslim Jamaath Statistics, p. lOJ, 
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if he attends to prayers in the mosque at all times. Invariably 
almost all Muslims in the district go for Friday congre¬ 
gations in the mosques. The 'Khatib' or a learned and pious 
man leads the prayer. On Fridays it is compulsory that at 
least 40 adult members should be present in every mosque to 
conduct the 'Juma’ or Friday prayer. 'Khatib' of the mosque 
gives a short speech termed as 'Khutba'. After the Khutbah’ 
prayer is conducted. 

In every mosque a 'Khatib' or 'Musaliar' will be entrus¬ 
ted with the powers of supervising the work of his subordi¬ 
nates. Persons will be appointed for giving clarion call or 
'Banku' at the exact hours, and for filling the tanks with fresh 
water for ablutions and washing feet and also for collecting 
money or managing the mosque property. Usually the 
management of a mosque is conducted by a Committee drawn 
from the adult members of a 'Mahal' or locality. No person 
from other 'Mahals’ is qualified to be in the managing com¬ 
mittee of a mosque situated in another 'Mahal'. Thus for 
each 'Juma masjid’ there is a jurisdiction of locality or Mahal. 
Juma Masjids are big mosques where Juma prayers (Friday 
congregations) are also held. There are small mosques inten¬ 
ded for the purpose of daily prayers in addition to the Juma 
Masjid. They are called small prayer halls or 'Thykkavus'. 
Muslim ladies do not take part in the Friday prayers in this 
district. 

The mosques of this district are such in the style of the 
Hindu temples. Thera are no cupolas or domes or minarets 
nor the gateway which are characteristics of North Indian 
Mosques. All the old mosques of this district are built in the 
traditional style of Malayalee architecture. New devices are 
being adopted in the construction of mosques now-a-days. 

The Muslims perform a number of costly feasts and fes¬ 
tivals. All Muslim boys are circumcised before they attain 
12 years of age. This is called 'Markka Kalyanam' or 'Sun- 
nath Kalyanam'. Relatives and friends are invited and given 
feasts. The 'Ossan' or the Muslim barber does the circumci¬ 
sion. The boy is tak(?n by the nearest relatives to the room 
where necessary arrangements are made. After this, the 
'Ossan' is presented with cloths, rice and money. It is his 
duty to come daily twice or thrice and dress up the wound 
until it is healed. Sometimes the 'Ossan' resides for a few 
days with the boy till the wound is cured. New cloths, 
chappals, umbrella and perfumes are purchased for the use of 
the boy when he is taken to mosque on an appointed day. 
Nearest relatives are invited on this day also. Usually the 

3/11—13 
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dress and other things are presented by the uncles of the 
boy. Though circumcision is followed by all Muslims of this 
district, the 'Markka Kalyanam’ on a large scale is on the 
decline. Educated Muslims of this district take their boys to 
hospitals and circumcision is done by the doctors. 

Similar to this was, the 'Kathukuthu Kalyanam' or ear¬ 
boring ceremony of the girts. Grand feasts are given to the 
invitees, mostly ladies. They sing songs and clap their hands 
at a time when the girl herself cries aloud. After the Kathu¬ 
kuthu the invitees are entertained. This practice also has 
died out. 

Another ceremony often observed by the community is 
'Thirandu Kalyanam’, a few days after the girl attains puberty. 
Just like the Hindu ceremony of this kind Muslims also observe 
it. On the seventh day after puberty, relatives and friends 
mostly ladies are invited and the girl is taken for a puri¬ 
fying bath. Her pollution ceases with it. After this ceremonial 
bath, feasts would be arranged and the invitees would 
be entertained. Muslims also observe pollution for 40 days 
after a woman gives birth to a child. On the 40th day ladies 
of relatives and friends take the mother for a ceremonial 
bath. The women would clap and sing. All kinds of merri¬ 
ments and jokes would be followed after the bath. A piece 
of coconut slice and jaggery would be distributed to all 
present. The woman would be dressed up with new dress 
and ornaments and would look very much like a bride. The 
child would also be dressed up with fine cloths and orna¬ 
ments. This elaborate ceremonial functions are not observed 
now-a-days, but the 40th day is observed more or less on a 
small scale. It is incumbent on the part of the bride’s people 
to invite the relatives of the bridegroom to attend the func¬ 
tion after the first delivery. Even now this is observed 
almost by all Muslims of the district. 

The Muslims of this district do not give much importance to 
the 'Muharam’ festival. However the Rawthers of this dis¬ 
trict celebrate the day with all pomp and show. I’d and 
Bakrid— Ramzan Perunal and Hajju Perunal —are the two 
important festival days of the Muslims all over the world. 
Muslims of this district also celebrate the days with jubila¬ 
tion. All male members go to the mosque on both these days 
early in the morning and offer collective prayers. On the 
night before I’d, rice or wheat will be distributed among the 
poor. 'Fitar ZakkaV is the name given to this form of alms¬ 
giving. On the day of Bakrid, rich people sacrifice goats or 
other animals and distribute their flesh to the needy. Both 
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these are meant to see that all Muslims—irrespective of rich 
and poor—would prepare a good meal at least for these days. 
The Muslims of this district also follow these practices. 

In the month of Rabee-ul-Awwal, 'Moulood’ is conducted 
by the orthodox Muslims of the district. Some time ago it 
was widely practised. 'Moulood' is actually the praises of 
prophet Mohamed composed in highly poetic prose. In this 
month the 'Miladi Sherif’ is now celebrated by organising 
public meetings instead of 'Moulood' festivals. The ignorant 
Mappillas till recently, would offer to perform Moulood when 
they or their relatives fell sick, or when they encountered 
unexpected reverses in life. Moulavis or Muaaliars and rela¬ 
tives were invited. The 'Moulood' would be recited loudly and 
the poetic part of it would be sung melodiously. After finish¬ 
ing the recital all would sit for a grand feast. This kind of 
performances were a heavy drain on the resources of the poor 
Mappillas. Though 'Moulood' is still recited in certain houses big 
gatherings are seldom seen. The cultured section of the 
society does not favour such wastage of money. 

Inheriting the Hindu customs, the Muslims also hold 
certain festivals in their mosques. The T'neruvathu Mosque 
of Alathur taluk, celebrates every year a grand festival just 
like the temple festivals of this district. People drawn from 
all communities and neighbouring districts of Tamilnadu also 
take part in the festival. In the mosque there is a 'Jaram' or 
tomb which is said to contain the remains of a learned Sheik. 
The rites observed in this 'jaram' are analogous to the rituals 
of a temple. It is an evident manifestation of the influence of 
Hinduism on Islamic practices. In the strict sense these 
come under the prohibitions of Islamic principles. 

The Muslims of this district are also highly superstitious 
like the rest of the population. Belief in viantras and black 
magic are also prevalent among them. Instead of the Hindu 
magician or mantaravadi the ignorant Muslims go to a Musa- 
liar who is believed to have the knowledge of curing diseases, 
dispelling evil spirits and doing good to the family. He 
is given money, These professionals are now disfavoured by 
all the people. Till very recently Muslims believed that all 
diseases could be cured, by the Musaiiars. 

The death anniversary of the deceased relations is observed, 
'Yaseen' one of the Chapters of the Holy Quran is reci¬ 
ted on this occasion. It is believed that recital of 'Yaseen' 
in the tombs of the dead relations can bring eternal peace 
to them. The first anniversary is celebrated on a grand 
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scale. Muslims after their ’juma’ prayers, go to the tomb 
of the deceased every Friday and pray for their heavenly 
bliss. When a person dies, hymns from Holy Quran are recited 
by 'Musaliars’ and others. After the burial certain lear¬ 
ned men are entrusted with the recital of Quran near the 
burial ground continuously for 7., 11, 21 or 40 days as the case 
may be. This is called 'OthiniruthaV or employing for recital. 
On the proposed day of the break of the recital, all relations 
and friends will be invited and entertained. Nearest relations 
take the burden of entertaining the pe-'ople on all days (by 
giving each day for one relative) from 'OthiniruthaV to'Othu- 
nirthaV (termination of recital at the tomb) and prayers are 
offered in favour of the deceased. The 40th day is observed 
again with grand feasts and ceremonies. 

There are so many other expensive functions observed by 
the community, in relation to marriage, pregnancy, birth and 
death, the description of which would be elaborate and leng¬ 
thy. With the lapse of time and with the emergence of new 
cultural and reformative forces in the society ancient practices 
are giving way to more simple and inexpensive ceremonies. 
The community is also forging ahead. 


SOCIAL LIFE 
Property and Inheritance: 

Both patrilineal (Makkathayam) and matrilineal (Maru- 
makkathayam) systems of inheritance were prevalent in this 
part of the State. Namboothiris and other Brahmins inclu¬ 
ding Ambalavasis invariably follow patriliny. Ezhavas of 
this district also inherit on male lines. In other parts of 
Malabar this community follows the 'Mavumakkathayam' 
system of inheritance("9). Sheik Zainudeen who was a native 
of Ponnani taluk writes that the Ezhavas of North Malabar 
follow 'Marumakkathayam' while those of the south 'Makka¬ 
thayam' (’20). Christians and Muslims are traditionally adhering 
to patriliny. Though in some other parts of Malabar matriliny 
is observed by certain Muslim families, this system of inheri¬ 
tance was never in vogue among the Muslims of this district. 

Though the Namboothiris followed patriarchal system 
they did not partition their property. All individuals shared 
the usufructs. Partition was considered harmful to the family. 

(119) Logan, Vol. I, p, 125. 

(120) Tuhfat-Ul-Mujahideen, p. 71. 
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It was the eldest member that managed the family property. 
Thus till the passing of the Madras Namboothiri Act of 1933, 
the eldest male member of a Namboothiri family enjoyed un¬ 
bridled authority on the family property. Other members 
could meet their maintenance from the income of the property, 
but, had no right to claim for a partition nor could put up an 
independent family of their own as they could not contract a 
legal marriage from their own caste. The Act mentioned 
above changed the structure of the Namboothiri family system 
and inheritance. It recognised two important rights viz., parti¬ 
tion of the property and marriages within the caste. 


Muslims follow their personal law as regards succession 
to the intestate property of their parents. Since almost all 
Muslims of this district are sunnis, they follow the sunni inhe¬ 
ritance system. Property devolves in the usual way, sons, 
daughters and widows, receiving certain prescribed shares of 
the intestate property. The division of the property is done 
in the following manner, sons inheriting equal shares, each 
daughter getting half of a son’s share, a widow without sons 
a sixth of the whole and a widow with sons an eighth of the 
whole. If a person dies without any progeny, the property 
will be divided among the nearest relations of the deceased. 
The same system has been followed by the Muslims of this 
district even to the present day. 

The joint family system was commonly practised by the 
Nairs also. The 'tarawad’ property was not liable to partition. 
All members lived under one roof. The eldest male member 
of the 'tarawad' was called 'Karanavan’, and others 'Ananthi- 
ravans’. 'Karanavan' managed the undivided joint family 
property according to his whims and fancies. Others only recei¬ 
ved a bare minimum for their maintenance. This system 
though it had some merits, became an institution of all kinds 
of abuses. The 'Karanavan' who had his own family would not 
be so instinctively attentive to the interests of all the other 
members of the family. In certain cases the number of 
members of a 'tarawad' was quite unmanageable and sometimes 
there were more than 500 or 600 members in one family. 
'Karanavan' of a 'tarawad' in most cases was an autocrat. 
This led to untold miseries to the younger members of the 
tarawad. The 'Marumakkathayam' Act, 1933, gave legal right 
to the members of a tarawad to claim for a partition of the 
family property. If the majority of the members made a plea 
for partition no 'Karanavan' could stand in their way. The 
movement against this undivided joint family system was first 
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started by the Nair Service Society in the former Travancore 
State which spread rapidly with considerable response from 
all members of the community in Malabar. The authority of 
'Karanavan' was curtailed by the above Act. The Hindu Suc¬ 
cession Act of 1955 made a uniform system of inheritance 
among the Hindu communities. All members of the family 
now get equal share from the intestate property. 


Matriarchal system of inheritance was the usual practice 
with the Nairs of this district some time ago. All writers and 
travellers of medieval and later times write in detail about 
this curious system that prevailed among these people. Sheik 
Zainuddeen (*2i) and Barbosa (*22) in the 18th century, Bucha- 
nan('23) in the early years of the 19th century give detailed 
descriptions of this mode of inheritance. The anonymous 
author of the book entitled 'The History of Hydershah and of 
his son Tippoo Sultan’ observes "The Nairs, even the Zamorin 
have no other heirs than the children of their sisters”('24). 


This system prevailed among the Nairs till very recently. 
The reason for following the matriliny in the medieval and 
later periods by the community was that the male members 
were all professional soldiers who could not bear the burden 
of a family('25). Therefore all responsibilities were shifted 
on to the shoulders of the female members. Further the 
system of polyandry prevalently practised by them also fixed 
up the burden of looking after the children and their mainte¬ 
nance on women. 


The institution of matriliny and its resultant outcome found 
great disfavour among the cultured section of the community 
who wanted to reform it. Even after the passing of 'Maru- 
makkathayam’ Act of 1933, these were followed on the ground 
of customary usages. But the Hindu Succession Act of 1956 
brought about its complete disappearance. Now matriliny 
and other customs have become absolutely outmoded and the 
present generation will be dumb-founded when they hear 
of these practices of the past. 


(121) Tuhfat-ul-Mujahideen, p. 74. 

(122) Descriptions of the coasts, etc., p. 124. 

023) Travel from Madras through etc., Vol. Ill, pp. 472-73. 

(124) History of Hyder Shah, etc., p. 60. 

(125) Hamilton—New Account of the East Indies, Vol. I, p. 310. 
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MARRIAGE AND MORALS 


Monogamy: 

Monogamy is generally followed by the people of this dis¬ 
trict. Christians strictly adhere to the canon law that prohibits 
them from marrying a second wife when the first is alive. 
Muslims usually stick to monogamy but in exceptional cases 
they are permitted to have more than one wife. Hindus 
generally follow monogamy with the exception of a few high 
caste Hindus. Ezhavas and the low caste Hindus of this district 
are monogamous. The Hindu Marriage Act of 1955 made mono¬ 
gamy the law governing the Hindu marriage system. 

Marriage between the nephew and the daughter of uncle 
is observed not compulsorily but customarily, among all com¬ 
munities and castes except Christians. Uncle’s daughters are 
considered to be 'Murappennu' or rightful girl. As Christians 
are exogamous, they do not follow this custom. 


Traditional Restrictions on Marriage Alliance: 

All castes and communities are traditionally tied up with 
certain taboos as regards matrimonial alliance. Among the 
Namboothiris three important restrictions are imposed in this 
connection. Firstly the contracting parties must not be from 
the same gotra. It is believed that there were only seven 
'Gotras’ originally among them called after the mythical sages 
and that all other Gotras have grown out of these. The seven 
original gotras are (1) Kamsha, (2) Kasyapa, (3) Bharadvaja, 
(4) Vataya, (5) Kaundinya, (6) Atri and (7) Tatri. The second 
rule is that the contracting parties must not be related to 
each other through father or mother and thirdly the bride¬ 
groom should be the eldest son of the family. After the 
passing of Namboothiri Act of 1933, the last rule was held 
void. Now the younger sons of the Namboothiri family can 
have legal marriage from their own caste. As we have seen 
in the previous discussions that the young Namboothiri sons 
who were ordained not to have legal marriage with women 
of their own caste formed Sambandhams with the ladies of 
Nair, Kshatriya and Ambalavasi castes. Since these were of 
an irregular relation with no bondage of the marriage, the 
society began to bestir the system. By the Acts of Madras 
Legislative Assembly and the State assemblies of erstwhile 
Travancore and Cochin States this kind of marriage was made 
legal for all purposes. Moreover all Namboothiri sons were 
allowed to marry from their own caste. But the two other 
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caste rules of not marrying from the same Goira or relation 
are even now observed. "Even today exogamy is not com¬ 
pletely tabooed” writes Dr. L. A. Ravi Varma, in 1932, "as 
will be evidenced by the custom in Malabar, where Brahmins 
marry Kshatriyas in full religious form, Kshatriyas marry 
Samanthas and even certain high class Nairs in regular sacra¬ 
mental fashion”('26). Even now 'Anuloma' marriages are per¬ 
formed. But 'Pratiloma' marriages are not allowed usually*. 
Instances of high caste women contracting matrimonial alliance 
with the castes below them are reported only rarely. 

Apart from these restrictions geographical units were also 
considered for marriage alliances. Two Namboothiris—one 
a northerner and other a southerner—as a rule, though of 
equal Brahmanical status and rights observe mutual exclusion 
not only in marriage alliances but also in all socio-religious 
functions. These restrictions are dying out with the emergence 
of the cultural affinity of the people from different parts of 
the State. Many marriage alliances are effected through 
advertisements in the newspapers. This is a healthy sign of 
the disappearance of the geographical limitations. 

Among Nairs marriage of a person with the daughter of 
his sister is tabooed ; but it takes place between the children 
of sisters and brothers. Another restraint in this connection 
is that no Nair is permitted to solemnise marriage of his 
daughter or son with the son or daughter of his brother. Nor 
can the sons and daughters of sisters intermarry. No restric¬ 
tion is placed on Anuloma marriages. Castes higher than the 
Nairs viz., Ambalavasis, Samantas, Kshatriyas, Fattar Brahmins, 
Namboothiris, etc., can enter into lawful wedlock with Nair 
women. But severe opposition is to be met with when a Nair 
woman prepares to get herself married to a caste below her. 
To avoid dowry and partition of property the Nairs usually 
contract marriages on mutual terms. The sister of the bride¬ 
groom will be married to the brother of the proposed bride. 
This is recognised as a very good adjustment by the community. 
Nairs, consider father's sister’s daughter as a naturally destined 
bride whereas Ezhavas, Mukkuvas and Muslims consider 
uncle’s (daughter of the brother of the mother) as 'Murappennu' 
or predestined bride. Marriage is strictly forbidden among 


(126) Kerala Society Paper.s, Vol. II, Scrie.s 9, 1932, p. 177. 

• Anuloma i.s the marriage of a high caste male with the caste 
below him. 

Pratiloma is the marriage of high caste woman with the caste 
below her. 
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the Ezhavas of Palgliat between two persons belonging to the 
same tarawad. The Palghat Taragans can marry only from 
their castes. 

Among the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes of 
this district rigid observance of caste rules is followed as 
regards marriage alliances also. No instance of an Iruia woman 
marrying a Muduga is reported from this district, as they 
are traditionally rival groups. Social boycott, persecutions 
and all kinds of tribal enmity will be the result of such 
alliance. Therefore no one would precipitate such a crisis. 
Members of the same Kootiam or family group are prohibited 
from marrying each other by the Pulayas and Cherumas of 
this district. In the Chittur taluk members of the same 
village do not intermarry, for, they believe that their ance¬ 
stors might have been the slaves of some local landlord and 
thus the descendants of the same parents. Any person may 
marry among the relations of his father but not among those 
of his mother. In the Palghat taluk, the Kanakka Cherumas 
are proud of themselves on the fact that they avoid girls 
within seven degrees of relationship. In the vicinity of 
Palghat members of Pulluvan caste of the same village inter¬ 
marry and have a prejudice against contracting alliances out¬ 
side. The Pulluvans of Palghat do hot intermarry with those 
of Mundur and Kanhat, the places which are four and ten 
miles distant respectively. It is said that in former days 
intercourse between brother and sister was permitted among 
them. 

The Malayars or Malasars of this district usually take a 
cousin from brother’s side as their bride. 

Christians observe the prohibited degrees of consanguinity 
in their matrimonial relations. No marriage will be sole¬ 
mnised if the parties are even remotely related. No such 
restrictions are followed by the Muslims. Instances are not 
rare where the sons and daughters of brothers get married. 
This was allowed in order to avoid the partition of the family 
property. Now such marriages are rare. But marriages bet¬ 
ween the daughters and sons of sisters and brothers are sole¬ 
mnised. No restriction is imposed on any marriage contract 
with any other relation except an uncle marrying his niece 
or a person contracting an alliance with the daughter of his 
brother. But among the Tamil Brahmins the marriage with 
one’s sister’s daughter is in vogue. Two instances of such 
marriage of Tamil Brahmins are reported from Nenunara 
alone('27). The sister’s daughter was considered to be the 


(127) Census of India 1961, Vol, VII, Part VIB. 
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preferential mate among the Tamil Brahmins of this area but 
this practice is fast vanishing. In the village survey conducted 
by the Census of India they collected 16 cases of consanguinous 
marriage in Ncmmara village and 5 were among the Brahmins, 
1 among the Kurukkals, 5 among the Kusavas, 3 among the 
Asaris and 2 among the Chettis {'28)_ 

There are certain unwritten rules observed by all com¬ 
munities. Members from the same community, if one party is 
socially or economically backward, will not enter into a legal 
marriage. Social status and economic position are the pri¬ 
mary criterion. Family aristocracy should also be looked into 
by the contracting parties. Muslim aristocrats of this district 
seldom marry from the newly converted Muslim families. 
The same is the case with all the communities. Professional 
distinctions also are taken into account. Thus the Ambuttans 
and Veluthedathu Nairs cannot get a marriage alliance with 
other Nair families. Ezhavas also place certain restrictions 
on this ground. ’Ossan’ or barber and fishermen among the 
Muslims also carry this professional stigma. 

Inter-communal or inter-religious marriages are not soci¬ 
ally recognised. The parties meet with severe opposition 
from both communities. Educated men and women who are 
brought together either by their profession or education 
sometimes dare to resort to such civil marriages. Society as 
a whole does not favour or encourage the system. As it is 
encouraged by the Government and the party is expected to 
get financial and moral support from them, no untoward in¬ 
cident in the form of communal riot or bickering is resorted 
to by the affected communities due to the fear of Govern¬ 
mental interference. 

Polygamy: 

Both Hindu and Muslim aristocracy widely practised 
polygamy sometime back. The Namboothiri Jenmis and to a 
certain extent Nair landlords among the Hindus had several 
wives. The Hindus below them seldom practised polygamy. 
But some 'Goudas’ and 'Chettiars’ in the Chittur and Palghat 
taluks who migrated from Tamilnad were used to this 
system- Generally speaking polygamy was practised by the 
landlords. Muslim Jenmis who were very much attached to 
this system justified their actions on the ground of religious 
sanctions behind them. The system in Kerala has much to do 
with the Jenmi-Kudiyan relations. A number of instances 

(128) Census of India 1961, Vol. VII, Part VI B. p. 232, Village Survey 
Monographs, p. 233, 
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were brought out in the evidence given before the Malabar 
Land Tenure Committee of 1927-28- P. Sankunni Menon, 
retired tahsildar of Palghat division in his written statement 
pointed out (1) "On account of not sending a Pisharisyar to 
Poomulli Mana, Malapulli Pisharath were evicted from their 
house and land, (2) Yanheri Mana has evicted Achath House 
people from the house and lands as the order to send a 
woman was not obeyed, (3) For the above reason 
Cheetingalatt people were evicted, (4) Kaikandath Manakal 
Ethirayan Nambuthiri asked his kariastha, K. Gopalan Nayar, 
to send the latter’5 niece to him (former) which was not done. 
A suit for eviction was therefore made ready but on account of 
mediation Ra 1,000 was levied as line” ('29). in another place 
it is recorded on evidence that "Young and respectable Nair 
ladies are at the mercy of the Jenmi’s fancy”('3®). As the 
Jenmom right vested on them had been of the nature of un¬ 
limited authority, the Jenmis made use of evictions of tenants 
and kanamdars from their lands if their demand of send¬ 
ing goodlooking daughters and sisters to their houses was 
not promptly obeyed. 

It was the Namboothiri Succession Act and the Maruma- 
kkathayam' Act of 1933 that sounded the death knell of this 
system among the caste Hindus. Polygamy was prohibited 
by the former and Sambandham was treated with legal vali¬ 
dity of a regular marriage by the latter. Now the prevalent 
practice among them is strict monogamy. But among the 
Muslims of this district, there are a number of them having 
polygamous family set up- But this is confined to the mone¬ 
yed men of the community. Exceptions may be found in 
solitary case of a 'Musaliar' or 'Mulla' having more than one 
wife in different localities where he may have part-time 
employment. Since divorce is allowed many Muslims take 
a second wife after the demise of the first wife or after 
divorcing her. More intsances of divorce and polygamy are 
seen in South Malabar than in the North among Muslims. In 
Palghat district also numerous cases can be pointed out- 

The modern society looks with contempt on such obnoxi¬ 
ous practices. Those who resort to it do not get social reco¬ 
gnition. At the same time there is strong opposition from the 
fair sex also. Among the present generation ladies are not 
confined to the four-walls of their houses but go for jobs, 
get themselves educated and know much about the trend of 

(129) Report of the Malabar Tenancy Committee, Vol. II, Evidence, 

p. 57. 

(130) Ibid, p. 416. 
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the society- No lady of any caste or community would allow 
her husband to have one more partner in these days. This 
strong uncompromising stand taken by modern v/omen has 
also led to the disuse of this institution- 

Among the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes cer¬ 
tain sub-castes were used to polygamy. It is practised by 
the Muthuvan, the Palliyan, the Kanikkar, the Pulayas and 
others- The Kadan -indulges in polygamy to increase the 
tribe. One particular factor that necessitates ' polygamy 
among the tribal people is that the female members are pro¬ 
portionately large among them. Since they do not inter¬ 
marry between other castes, the burden of keeping the female 
members in good tune rests upon the male members of the 
caste. Further both male and female of an aborigine would 
be earning members of the family- The system will also 
lose hold over them when they breath the air of modern 
education and cultural development. 

Polyandry ; 

Polyandry is of two kinds, the matriarchal, where the 
husbands are not related, and the fraternal, where they are 
brothers or cousins on the father’s side Both these types 

of polyandry were commonly practised by many castes of 
Kerala. From Nairs, the most powerful community of Kerala 
to Nayadis, the most inauspicious being the practice of either 
system was prevalent. Now it has become a matter of history. 
It will not be out of place to recall here some of the 
observations made by the medieval and later travellers and 
historians who visited the place, to show how widely it was 
followed and how society treated such practices. 

The following is what the 'Malabar Marriage Bill Com¬ 
mission’ has to say on the subject of polyandry in Malabar; 
"By polyandry we simply mean a usage which permits a 
female to cohabit with a plurality of lovers without loss of 
caste” (*32) Buchanan, a very careful observer on Malabar 
affairs wrote: "It is no kind of reflection on a woman’s 
character to say, that she has formed the closest intimacy with 
many persons; on the contrary the Nair women are proud of 
reckoning among their favoured lovers many Brahmins, Rajas 
or other persons of high birth” He continues to say "the 

(131) L. A. Krishna Iyer—Kerala and Her People, p. 86. 

(132) Quoted by T. K. Gopalakrishna Panikkar, Malabar and its Folk, 
p. 39. 

(133) Buchanan, A Journey from etc., Vol. HI. 1801, p. 412. 
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Naitears of Palghat have no husbands, but are not expected to 
observe celibacy, and may grant their favours to any person 
of the Kshatriya caste who is not an Achan" ('^'*). This was of 
the matriarchal type of polyandry. Among the low castes, the 
Karavazhi Pulayas and the Mannans of this district used to 
this system. 

Fraternal polyandry was practised by the Ullatas, the 
Paniyans, the Uralis, the Southern Pulayans and the 
Parayans jn certain parts of the district especially in 

Chittur the Kammalas and Ezhavas also used to the fraternal 
polyandry. Among the Kammalans if more than one brother 
is to be married to the same girl, her mother asks how many 
bridegrooms are there and replies that there are mats and 
plants for so many. Cohabitation sometimes begins from the 
night of the betrothal, the eldest brother having the priority 
and the rest in order of seniority on introduction by the bride’s 
brother ('3®). Thurston in his 'Tribes and Castes of Southern 
India’ wrote: "the practice of polyandry stilP exists in Malabar 
among the Tiyans (and other classes)’’ ('3^). Among the 
Chettis or oil pressers of this district certain families had the 
system in use. 

It was after the passing of the Travancore Nair Regula¬ 
tion of 1912 which was further modified in 1925; the Cochin 
Nair Regulation of 1920, and the Madras Marumakkathayam 
Act of 1933, that legalised the sambandham as valid marriage 
for all legal purposes and regulated the laws governing the 
marriage, inheritance, succession and family management. 
These Acts and the reform movement among the communities 
paved the way for the complete discontinuance of these 
practice of polyandry. 

Marriage Customs and Rituals ; 

The first preliminaries in arranging a matrimonial alliance 
among the Hindus of this district, especially the high caste 
Hindus and Ezhavas are the inevitable comparison of horo¬ 
scopes and the settlement of dowry. The village Kaniyan or 
astrologer is always consulted in connection with a marriage 
proposal. The auspicious hour and date, the comparison of 
horoscope and other bits of advice are given by the parents 

(134) Buchanan, A Journey from etc. Vol. Ill, p. 351. 

(135) L. A. Krishna lyyer—Kerala and Her People, p. 86. 

(136) Thurston, Vol. Ill, p. 132. 

* He wrote his volumes in the year 1930. 

(137) Thurston, Vol. VII, p. 98. 
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themselves though educated and employed youngsters are 
Sometimes consulted and taken their consent before the betro¬ 
thal. The long process of Namboothiri marriage ceremonies 
are detailed out by Fawcett (*3®). Subramania Iyyer('39), 
Logan (*•'*0), and Innes(''‘’). 

In olden days the marriage of the Brahmin girl used to take 
place before the attainment of puberty, although the age of the 
boy used to be above 20. Muslims of this district even now 
celebrate the marriage of their daughters, at an early age. It 
varies from 12 to 18. To keep a girl at home without giving 
her in marriage after she attains puberty is supposed to create 
ill-luck to the family. Both Namboothiri and Muslim girls 
were given in marriage at an early age. This system has now 
gone out of date. Nairs used to observe 'talikettu kalyanam' 
before the girls become of age. Ezhavas of this place also 
followed this custom. Owing to the progress of education and 
various social changes this practice has also died out. 

Usually the father of the Namboothiri girl has the respon¬ 
sibility to find out a suitable bridegroom for his daughter who 
does not belong to his gothra, and whose horoscope agrees 
with that of the girl. Among the Nairs, parents from either 
side equally share the burden of finding out a suitable bride or 
bridegroom. Among the Muslims and Christians also persons 
from either party can negotiate for a marriage. Ezhavas also 
follow the same practice. Except in the matter of the horoscope, 
all other formalities are followed by Muslims and Christians 
also. Both these communities do not take horoscope for the 
purpose. 

If the preliminaries are over an auspicious day will be 
fixed in consultation with the parents and relations of both' 
This is called ’betrothal’ or Paranjunischayam ceremony. 
Among the Hindus, the village priest will be present and among 
the Muslims in most cases, 'Musaliar’ or 'Khatih' of the Juma 
mosque of the Mahal to which the bridegroom belongs, will be 
invited. Consent given by both parties to a parish priest for 
the marriage alliance will be final with the Christian parents 
contracting the marriage. Parish priest summons both the 
bride and bridegroom and gets himself satisfied about the 
consensus. This is termed as giving consent or Sammatham 
Moolal. Betrothal ceremony is invariably conducted at the 

(138) Madras Government Museum Bulletin, Vol. Ill, No. 1. 

(139) Travancore Census Report, 1901, p. 307. 

(140) Logan—Malabar Manual^ Vol. I, p. 128. 

(141) Innes—Malabar Gazetteer, Vol. I, pp. 150-61. 
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residence of the bride by Nairs, Ezhavas and others. But 
Muslims settle their marriage agreement at the bridegroom’s 
house. All communities and castes exchange rings at the time 
of betrothal ceremony. 

It is on the betrothal day that the amount of dowry, orna¬ 
ments or property, etc- are fixed and an open announcement 
is made in the presence of the relations and guests. Among the 
Namboothiris a portion of the dowry is given on this occasion 
to the bridegroom’s father. The Christians give the agreed 
amount to the father of the bridegroom immediately after 
the betrothal. Muslims of this district seldom contract marri¬ 
age on dowry basis. Agreement on ornament is always 
entered into at the time of settlement. In the erstwhile 
Travancore State Muslims are used to giving away certain 
amount as dowry. Since the Muslim ladies are legal heirs 
to the property of their parents, money in advance is seldom 
given. If the bride has no father or mother, the portion of 
the partitioned property of either will be handed over to the 
bridegroom after the marriage. The dowry system against 
which great opposition is raised in the society now-a-days, has 
shown its black head among the Muslims of this part also in 
rare instances of a well-placed officer or Doctor contracting 
marriage alliances with big landlords of the community. But 
as a system it is not in practice among Muslims. 

The marriage ceremonies are elaborate among the 
Namboothiris and Brahmins. After the marriage settlement, 
preparations for marriage are made in accordance with the 
grihasutra of the concerned section. The marriage is perfor¬ 
med in the bride’s residence. The bridegroom with his party 
reaches the bride’s house on the eve for what is called Nischaya- 
thamboolam. The party is received by the bride’s people at 
the entrance and the bridegroom is taken to a seat specially 
arranged for this purpose. Tho.se who are close relations and 
friends of the bridegroom sit around him. A cloth to the 
bride, flowers, sandaLs, ornaments and plantains brought by 
the groom’s people are handed over to the bride. Dressed 
in the new costume the bride comes to the pandal. The father 
of the girl proclaims his intention to give his daughter in 
marriage to the boy and the exact time of marriage will also 
be announced. The balance amount of the dowry is given 
at this time. The bridegroom and party then leave to a 
nearby house arranged for their stay by the bride’s party, 
or if the residence of the boy is close-by they go to their 
house. 
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Before the actual ceremony both bride and bridegroom 
perform a number of poojas and utter mantras of an auspici¬ 
ous nature called mangala-sutrangal. With all the assembled 
Brahmins, the bridegroom on the day of marriage, starts the 
performance of the Vrithams, such as Poojapathyam, Soomyam, 
Agneyam and Vaishavadevam. At last the priest pours water 
over the bridegroom’s body and bids him to perform Kandari- 
shitharpanam, which is offering of water, turmeric powder, 
and rice as an oblation to the Risliis. The Samavarthanam 
ceremony is then performed. After this the bridegroom after 
« shave and bath walks to a nearby temple, with a bundle of 
rice, arecanut, etc. hanging over his shoulders, thus making 
a symbolic pilgrimage to Kasi. Here the bridegroom is met 
by the father of the bride and offers the hands of his daughter 
in marriage. The boy accompanies him to the house arranged 
for his party and then proceeds to the house of the bride 
after proper dress. When he enters in the pandal he occupies 
special seat arranged for him. The bride also comes to the 
pandal. Five married women selected from both parties 
come and receive the boy and the girl with vessels contain¬ 
ing milk. They dip their hands in the milk and touch the 
foot of the boy and the girl and wipe the milk off the foot 
with the loose end of their sarees. After this the bride and 
bridegroom exchange garlands, and sit on a swing cot. Women 
go round the swing carrying water, light, fruits and betel 
leaves in copper or brass trays. Then the couple are taken 
to the seats arranged for them and the guests arc given betel 
leaves, arecanut, cocdanut and plantain fruits. 

The real performance of the marriage then follows with 
the Ganapathi pooja and with the open announcement of the 
boy with a proposal of taking the girl as his bride and the 
acceptance of the father of the bride. At this stage the 
priest present announces the gotra of the bride and bride¬ 
groom to ensure that both belonged to different gotras. After 
this the bridegroom is seated on a heap of paddy covered 
with straw. The bride also sits in the Pandal with her 
parents. The parents of the girl wash the feet of the bride¬ 
groom and adorn him with sandals and flowers. The mother 
pours some water in the hands of the bride and places the 
hands of the girl in the hands of the boy. This is followed 
by the Thalikettu or tying the marriage symbol. Among 
Tamil Brahmins, the bridegroom assisted by his sister, ties 
the Tali, v/heroas among the Namboothiris tali tying is per¬ 
formed by the father of the bridegroom. At all these formali¬ 
ties the bridegroom chants inanlras and mangalyasutras. With 
the talikettu, the marriage becomes complete and irrevokable. 
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Formerly seven days were utilised for the completion of all 
these ceremonies. But due to heavy expenditure and incon¬ 
venience these are now cut down to two days or even less. 
Both bride and bridegroom have to undergo a number of 
other rituals even after the actual marriage is over. It is 
needless to describe them here. 

Nairs, Ezhavas and others have very much simplified 
their customs and rituals. Many marriages are now solem¬ 
nised in the temples or public halls where people from diffe¬ 
rent communities participate. But 'muhoortham’ or auspici¬ 
ous time is invariably observed. Ezhava and Nair marriage 
ceremonies are more or less the same. A nuptial fire will be 
lit where the bride and bridegroom walk round it with gar¬ 
lands in their hands. The Purohita or priest performs the 
marriage poojas. At the termination of this rite the bride and 
bridegroom garland each other. Talikettu and Pudavamuri 
were also observed by Nairs and Ezhavas. The more sophisti¬ 
cated of them do not observe this at present. Whether in 
the house or in the temple or in the public hall, these religious 
observances are invariably followed by all communities. 
More simplified form among the Ezhavas is to perform the 
'talikettu' in the presence of their priest in front of a big 
mirror that would reflect the image of both parties. 

Christian marriages are conducted in the Church where 
the priest performs the marriage rituals and blesses the couple. 
A tali is tied by the bridegroom round the bride’s neck and 
a ring is also put on her finger. After the priest gives his 
blessings, the party assembled go to the residence of the bride 
where the bridegroom and party are received at the entrance 
of the pandal. The mother of the bride gives honey or 
sugared milk to the bridegroom. This is called Mathuram 
thodal. The guests are entertained. 

Muslims of this district mostly conduct their marriages 
during night. Some relations from the bride’s side go to the 
house of the bridegroom to invite him for the marriage. 
Puthumappilayethedi pokal or going out in search of bride¬ 
groom is the term used for this kind of invitation. When the 
party arrives at the residence of the bridegroom, special seats 
would be set apart for them. Invitees and relations of the 
bridegroom al.so assemble there. Tea parties or dinner would 
be served to all. The bridegroom dresses up in new costumes 
and sits in a raised platform or chair in the pandal. A prayer 
for the good of the humanity as a whole is chanted by all. 

3/11—14 
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Presents and gifts will be received by the bridegroom. After 
this he takes leave from his parents and elders and proceeds 
with the party to the house of the bride. Puthiyamappila 
iTangal is the term used for this procession. 

When the party arrives at the bride’s residence they are 
received at the entrance by the eldest member or Karanavan 
of the family. The youngest brother of the bride washes the 
feet of the bridegroom. A gold ring will be presented to the 
boy by the bridegroom. When the bridegroom is taken to 
the seat specially arranged for him, his brother-in-law (hus¬ 
band of his sister) will take the seat beside him. This is the 
time for the invitees and guests to partake in the function at 
the bride’s residence. When people thus assembled, the father 
of the bride makes a formal announcement of the Nikah oi 
the marriage contract being solemnised and requests the con¬ 
sent of all that are present. A Musaliar or learned man will 
recite the Nikah-kutbah or marriage speech. The father of 
the bride and the bridegroom sit face to face, clasping each 
other’s hand. The Musaliar then pronounces the conditions 
to the bridegroom when he gives his consent. The proposal 
and the acceptance make the contract binding. Marriage is 
a contract according to Islamic law. The Mahar or the amount 
the bridegroom has agreed to pay to the bride will also be 
publicly announced by the Musaliar which will be repeated 
by the bride’s father and bridegroom. After the Nikah the 
people assembled are given a feast. 

All the guests except the nearest relations leave the house 
after the feast. In the Nikah ceremony ladies seldom take 
part. But the consent of the bride is taken before Nikah. 
Talikettu ceremony among Muslims is primarily a ladies' 
affair. Ladies sing songs and clap their hands. Bridegroom 
is seated amidst this jovial crowd. Mother of the bride gives 
a cup of sugared milk just as in the case of Christians. After 
drinking the milk, the bridegi'oom ties the tali with the help 
of his sister who will be sitting aside the bride. Talikettu is 
the final ceremony among the Muslims, observed in the resi¬ 
dence of the bride. Then the bridegroom and party take 
the bride with a few of her relations to his residence. 
Bride is received by the mother of the bridegroom and her 
feet will be washed by the youngest sister of the bridegroom. 
A gold ring will be presented to the girl by the bride as was 
done 'oy the bridegroom to the brother of the bride. In most 
cases the same ring will be used for both purposes. The bride 
is taken through the main entrance of the house and a gold 
bangle will be put in her wrist by the mother of the bride¬ 
groom. This is called Kadakam Iduka or putting the bangle 
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ceremony. This is followed by a dinner or feast. After the 
feast the bridegroom and his sister along with the bride and 
her party return to the house of the bride where they are 
left alone. 

The Muttans of Palghat follow all customs and ceremonies 
like the Nairs with the exception that a Brahmani does not 
sing at their talikettu marriages. Instead of a Marayan, Atti- 
kurisi or Elayad as their priest, they employ a man of their own 
caste, called Chorattan ('*2). 

Some of the interesting practices followed by the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes of this district deser¬ 
ve to be high-lighted. As regards marriage the Palluvans, 
observe both talikettu and Sambendham. 

Marriage by exchange is found among the Urali, the 
Ullatan and the Vishavan. No Urali can have a wife unless 
he has a sister to be given in exchange. Besides the usual 
exchange of clothes and tying of tali, the commonest of marri¬ 
age ceremonies is eating and drinking together. 

The Karavazhi Pulaya bridegroom and bride sit on a 
mat facing east. Food is served on a leaf in front. The bride¬ 
groom gives a ball of rice to the bride which she eats. She 
in turn gives him a ball of rice which he eats. Talikettu is 
an invariable custom with all castes and tribes. 

A Kadan has to present a comb made by himself to 
the bride. "Marriage by elopement is exceedingly common 
among the Paniyas. About fifty per cent of them appeared 
to have married in this way. Bride price or Pen Panam 
which ranges from Rupee one to Rupees five in pre-war 
days is given before the talikettu" Every year the bride¬ 
groom has to give one Rupee to his father-in-law which is 
called talappanam. Kadars are highly jealous of others 
coming into contact with their wives. A perpetual fear of 
his wife eloping with another haunts him. Therefore immedi¬ 
ately aftei the marriage he sets up a hut, separate but near 
to his parents. 

Concerning Nayadis a very interesting form of marriage 
is cited by T. K. Gopalakrishna Panikkar, in his book ’Malabar 
and its Folk’. "A large hut is constructed of 'holly’ and other 
leaves, inside w^hich the girl is concealed. Then all the young 
men and women of the village gather round the hut, and 
form a ring about it. The girl’s father or the nearest male 

(142) Thurston—Vol. V, p. 131. 

(143) Dr. Aiappan —Report on the Socio-Economic Conditions of The 

Aboriginal Tribes of The Province of Madras., 

3/11—14a 
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relative, sits at a short distance from the crowd with a tom¬ 
tom in his hands. Then commences the music and a chant is 
sung by the father, which has been freely translated, as 
follows: 


'Take the stick my sweetest daughter 
Now Seize the stick, my dearest love 
Should you not capture the husband you wish for 
Remember, its fate decides whom you shall have’ 

All the young men, who are eligible for marriage, arm 
themselves with a stick each and begin to dance round the 
hut, inside which the bride is seated. This goes on for an 
hour, when each of them thrusts his stick inside the hut 
through the leaf covering. The girl has then to take hold 
of one of these sticks from inside and the owner of the stick 
which she seizes becomes the husband of the concealed bride. 
This ceremony is followed by feasting, after which the marri¬ 
age is consummated 

The Velans or Mannans are a caste of devil dancers and 
sorcerers. In Palghat and Chittur taluks the following declara¬ 
tion has to be made before a marriage of this caste is 
approved by the elders. According to the customary traditions 
of the caste, when a young man of one locality comes to take 
a girl of another locality, and takes her as his wife this 
question is asked; "ye, elderly members assembled, here, 
may these four bundles of betel leaves, four measures of 
rice, two pieces of cloth and ten fanams be given to the 
bride’s parents ?’’ "shall these be accepted ?’’ Says the 
bride’s people. When the bride accompanies the bridegroom 
to his hut, the following formal statement is made. "Thrash 
thou mayst, but not with a stick. Thou mayst not accuse her 
of bad character. Thou mayst not cut off her ears, nose, 
breasts and tufts of hair. Thou mayst not take her to a tank 
(to bathe) or to a temple (for swearing). Thou mayst keep 
and protect her as long as thou wantest. When thou dost not 
want her, give her maintenance, and take back the children, 
for they are thine own” (*‘‘5). 

The Vettuva Kanakkans of Palghat, and Chittur taluks 
observe the following customs as regards their marriage. It is 
described in detail by Thurston in his 'Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India’. The passage is taken from the above work. 
"When a Vettuva Kanakka girl comes of age, the headman 

(144) Malabar and Its Folk, p. 279. 

(145) Thurston—Vol. VII, p. 347. 
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(Vatikaran) of the caste is informed. He comes along with 
his wife to help the girl’s parents in the performance of the 
ceremony. Seven girls are invited. Each of them breaks a 
cocoanut and pours water on the girl’s head. Water is also 
poured over her. As soon as she is thus bathed, she is allowed 
to remain in a room, or in a part of the hut. Near her are 
placed a mirror made of metal, a vessal of paddy, a pot full 
of water, and a lighted lamp. The young man who has been 
chosen as her husband is invited. He has to climb a cocoanut 
tree to pluck a tender cocoanut for the girl and a cluster of 
flowers. He then takes a meal in the girl’s hut and departs. 
The same proceedings are repeated on the fourth day, and on 
the seventh day he takes the cluster of flowers and throws it 
on water With this ends the marriage ceremony and he 
gets the legal right to live with her. 

Some of these practices have been dying out with the 
educational attainment of the castes and tribes. But in the 
most backward areas like Attappady, Nelliyampathi and other 
hilly areas, the aborigines follow these old practices. 

Dowry System: 

The Dowry Prohibition Act of 1961 declared the system 
of giving and taking of dowry illegal and punishable under the 
provisions of law. As it was an ancient practice the society 
as a whole cannot be reformed overnight through the 
enforcement of law. The evil of dowry can be eradicated 
only if the society as a whole condemns it and brings about 
its disuse. Such a reformative movement has often been the 
task of the educated few of the society. But as a contrast 
the system lives through them. Since the well-educated cmd 
the well-designated youngsters are actually the persons who 
are promoting the system for their own selfish ends, the law 
cannot be effectively enforced. Dextrous means are employed 
to denominate the amount taken so as they can easily escape 
from the clutches of law- That no offence of this nature was 
charged against any person under the Dowry Prohibition Act 
of 1961, does’t mean the system has completely died out. It 
simply shows that clever means have been discovered and 
employed by the people to save themselves from the operation 
of the law. In fact it still lurks in the society. 

Many communities and castes are actually suffering from 
the burden of dowry system. Among the Christians, daughters 
do not inherit the intestate property of their parents, if they 
have brothers. Therefore an amount is always given to the 

(146) Thurston—Vol. Ill, p. 155 
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daughters when they are married. Instead of naming it as 
dowry, it is termed as presents or gifts by the parents. It is 
the Brahmins who are worst hit by the system. Apart from 
gold, jewellery and household utensils the parents have to 
give a good amount as dowry to their daughters. As they 
are exogamous it will be very difficult to get a suitable match 
especially to Tamil and Tulu Brahmins whose number in this 
district is not high. After the Hindu Succession Act of 1956, 
when Hindu ladies get equal share of the family property, 
the dowry is not demanded as a rule by the contracting 
parties. Nairs always prefer mutual marriages to defeat the 
system. Asnong Muslims dowry was not in vogue. Accord¬ 
ing to the principles of Islamic law, the bridegroom has to 
give to the bride a sum agreed upon between the parents 
of the two parties after Nikah or marriage contract. This is 
a part of the marriage law, and is observed by all in the 
district. This amount given by the bridegroom is called 
Mahar. But educated and well-placed persons now demand 
dowry from the parents of the girls. Rich landlords are also 
favourably inclined in giving away a large amount if their 
daughters get a Doctor, Engineer or a person in the Indian 
Administrative, Foreign or Police Service. It is a pity that 
the evil which was not a common practice with the Muslims 
has entered into their midst also, at a time when the society 
condemns it and the law of the country considers it offensive 
and punishable. This shows the urgent need for infusing an 
effective change in the attitude of the society through social 
and reformative work. Law alone cannot cure the evil dis¬ 
eases unless the society whole-heartedly co-operates. 

But the poor rustics have no such problem. It is the 
bridegroom among the castes and tribes that pays a token 
amount of a rupee or so to the father of the bride before the 
marriage.. Among the Panans and Parayans, the bridegroom 
has to pay a rupee in every year as Talapanam to the father 
of his bride. In all primitive societies and civilisations the 
system of giving an amount to the father of the girl was 
commonly practised. With the advancement of the civilisa¬ 
tion, it has become a reverse process. It is one of the evils that 
has to be removed at the earliest through the combined effort 
of the Governments and social and cultural organisations. 

Civil Marriage; 

Common practice with all communities and castes regarding 
the solemnisation of marriages is to observe the usages and 
customs of each caste and community. What are all the pro¬ 
hibitions and limitations on marriage alliances, traditionally 
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followed by each caste and community have been discussed in 
a previous context. Almost all marriages are conducted with¬ 
in the limitations of these restrictions. Each community 
follows its personal law or traditional usage. Civil marriages 
are therefore not a usual practice. Parties contracting matri¬ 
monial alliances who are belonging to different castes or 
religious groups only resort to register marriages. Rare 
instances of parties belonging to the same caste and coming 
under the frame-work of customary prohibitions, also get 
themselves married under special Marriage Act of 1954, when 
there are objections from the parents of either party on the 
grounds of economic position or social status. The following 
table that shows the number of civil marriages registered in 


the district from 1961 to 
Registrar, Palghat. 

1966 

is 

supplied 

by the District 

Particulars 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1. Number of marriages 
solemnised under the 
Special Marriage Act, 
1§54 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

1 

2. Number of marriages 
executed under the 
Indian Registration 
Act 

79 

74 

77 

88 

72 

87 

3. Number of intercaste 

maiTiages registered ., 

11 

18 

21 

15 

20 

18 


From the above it is quite clear that the intercaste and 
inter-communal marriages are rare in the district. These are 
conducted at the instance of the boys and girls who fall in 
love with each other and insist on the realisation of their 
intense desire to unite themselves in lawful wedlock. 
Government of Kerala is patronising such marriages by ex¬ 
tending financial aid and moral support. Social organisa¬ 
tions like 'Misra Vivaha Sangham’ (Intercaste marriage or¬ 
ganisation) etc. are working in all parts of the State inclu¬ 
ding this district which can at least create a favourable 
opinion among the elite of the society. 

Marital age: 

Child marriage was common with all castes particularly 
with the Namboothiris, Brahmins and Muslims. Girls below 
the age of 10 or 12 were usually tied up under the wedlock 
among the Namboothiris and Muslims. Though the practice 
has died out among the Namboothiris of this district, orthodox 
Muslims get their daxighters married at an early age. Nairs, 
Ezhavas and other castes also followed the system of child 
marriage. It was among the Nair community that marital 
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age was first fixed by an Act. It was in 1937 that 'the Cochin 
Nair Regulation Act' enjoined on the caste to follow the age 
of 16 or above for girls and 21 or above for boys for marriage 
alliances. Nairs thereafter completely abandoned the pre¬ 
puberty marriage. Now among the Nair and Christian com¬ 
munities the marital age has been raised to a high level and 
if a statistics is taken both these communities would be 
ranking in the list. Ezhavas also contract marriage alliances 
only after the boy and girl attain a reasonable age. It is an 
accepted practice now with all communities and castes not to 
solerrmise marriages of their sons and daughters if they are 
below 20. Those girls and boys who get university education 
enter into marriage alliances only after establishing themselves 
in a profession or job. This has very much helped in raising 
the marital age. 

But the statistics given below show that a good number 
of cases come under the prohibited age. According to 1961 
Census marriages in the age group between 15 to 19 is 37,135. 
The figures below again bring out two important factors, that 
the majority of these marriages were conducted among the 
rural population of the district and also that the lion’s share 
of it applies to the female population. Among the urban 
male population under these age groups only three and 
twenty-six instances respectively are recorded whereas among 
the rural male population of these two age groups cases of 
232 and 1,722 are calculated. The table given under is taken 
from the Census Hand Book, 1961, dealing with Palghat 
district, showing the marital status of the rural-urban popula¬ 
tion of the age group between 10 and 14 with sex-wise split up. 

TABLE I 

(Age^roup 10—14) 



Rural 

Age and Marital status 

Marital Status 



Urban 

Total 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

I 

2 

3 

4 

_ 

6 

7 

Never married 

104,185 

101,408 

11,344 

10.911 

115,529 

112,319 

Married 

232 

2,899 

, . 

3 

232 

2,902 

Widowed 

, , 

18 


. . 

, , 

18 

Divorced or separated 


146 

, , 

5 

. . 

151 

Unspecified 

80 

124 

- 

•• 

80 

124 


) 


♦ Census Hand Book, 1961, Palghat district, pp. 161-62. Similar 
Statistics are not available from 1971 Census Hand Book. 
The above figures therefore refer to the old Palghat district 
before Malappuram district was formed, 
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TABLE II 


Age and Marital Status 


(Taluk-wise rural population only) 

(Age-group 10—14) 


Taluk 

Never married 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 
or sepa¬ 
rated 

Unspecified 

status 

Male 

Female 


Female 

V 

73 

"S 

B 

19 

S 

1 

o 

73 

s 

Female 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Perinthalmanna .. 

22,640 

20,728 

50 

1,211 


7 


87 

41 

13 

Ottapalam 

19,336 

18,041 

13 

617 


3 


26 

14 

23 

Ponnani 

18,699 

18,404 

11 

200 


2 

_ 

2 

. . 

23 

Palghat 

13,667 

13,873 

3 

233 


2 


7 

, , 

• 1 

Alathui 

15,807 

15,722 

11 

392 


1 


19 

8 

22 

Chittur 

14,136 

14,640 

144 

246 

•• 

3 


5 

17 

33 


It is in Perinthalmanna taluk that a good percentage ol 
marriages under the age group between 10 and 14 is con¬ 
ducted. This evidently brings out the fact that such marriages 
are still going on, on a large scale among the Muslims of 
this district, because in this taluk alone they have a majority 
of population. The number of marriages under the age-group 
between 15 and 19 are enormous in this district. Tables III 
and IV given below show the marital status of the persons 
under the age-group between 15 and 19 in the district and in 
each taluk. 


TABLE III 

(Age-group 15—19) 


1 

Marital Status 

1 

! 

Rural 

Urban | 

1 

I Total 

Male 

1 : 

1 Female 

Male ! 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Never married 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced or separated 

65,266 

1,722 

4 

88 

41,766 
32,716 
190 1 
11,954 

7,921 

26 

5,694 

2,671 

10 

67 


47,460 

35,387 

200 

2,021 
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TABLE IV 

Age and Marital Status 


(Taluk'wise rural population only) 

(Age-group 15—19) 


Taluks 

Never married 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 
or sepa¬ 
rate 

Unspecified 

status 



O 


ij 


u 


V 


c 


JU 



15 

V 

53 

1) 

13 

V 

"rt 



g 

15 

a 

a 

a 

15 

S 

13 

a 





b 

s 

£ 


U-4 

s 

£ 

1 

2 

Zfl 


5 


_____ 

« 

L 

m 

11 

Perinthalmanna .. 

13,780 

7,391 

951 

8.271 

4 

59 

66 

865 

18 

5 

Ponnani 

10,289 

8,154 



53 

2 

193 

3 

1 

Ottapalam 

11,283 

7,888 

300 5,467 



9 

317 

7 

6 

Palghat 

' 9,373 

5,809 

80 4,613 


21 

4 

158 

2 


Alathur 

10,212 

6,321 

137 5,152 


22 

3 

248 

8 

ii 

Chittur 

10,329 

6,203 

134 4,843 


25 

4 

173 

12 

10 


The Tables V and VI hereunder show the marital status 
of all age-groups taken together regarding the urban and 
rural population of the district and the rural population of 
different taluks of the district. 


TABLE V 

(All Ages) 


Marital Status 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Never married 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced or separated 
Unspecified 

Total 

460,759 

286,150 

14,080 

5,764 

498 

389,797 

318,851 

104,885 

23,530 

402 

53,340 

29,530 

1,362 

263 

42,582 

33,375 

10,123 

1,265 

514,099 

315,680 

15,442 

6,027 

498 

432.389 

352,226 

115,008 

24,795 

402 

767,251 

837,465 

84,495 

87,355 

851,746 

924,820 
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TABLE VI 


Age and Marital Status 


(Taluk-wise rural population) 

(All ages) 


Talukj 

Never married 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 
or separated 

Unspecified 

status 

Male 

i 

b 

4j 

"d 

S 

JD 

a 

V 

b 

Male 

■ 

n 

a 

V 

s 

Female 

21 

d 

Female 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Perinthal- 

manna 

97,810 

8,143 

61,549 

67,700 

2,501 

19,^ 

1,866 

6,164 

177 

60 

Fonnani 

82,715 

71,987 

45,294 

54,170 

2,264 

18,505 

829 

4,046 

4,928 

47 

75 

Ottapalam 

Palghat 

84,132 

72,685 

49,511 

57,022 

2,673 

19,454 

1,174 

69 

57 

61,796 

51,118 

40,666 

44,277 

2,014 

15,259 

638 

2,762 

50 

^ 17 

Alathur 

58.147 

58,302 

43,557 

48,915 

2,219 

16,302 

655 

3,273 

65 

61 

Chittur 

66,153 

54,292 

45,573 

46,767 

2,409 

15,497 

602 

~jwwiwm. - 

2,357 

90 

131 


Out of the total population of 17,76,566 nearly 54 per 
cent are not married. Most of them come below the age of 
ten. Their number worked out according to sex is 514,099 
males and 432,389 females. Female ratio is too high as 
regards to the early marriage. Rural population of this 
district are much used to this system. 

Marriage of widows: 

Widow remarriage was totally tabooed by the Namboothiris 
and Brahmins of this district some time ago. After the death 
of their husbands, Namboothiri and Brahmin wives clad in 
white dress, shaved their heads and lived a secluded life 
whatever might be their age. These castes did not even 
conceive the idea of getting the widows remarried some time 
ago. Rigid observance of this caste law has almost become 
obsolete now among these communities. It is not remaining 
in a degree alarming to the society. But scenes are not rare 
when one passes through the gramams or agraharams where 
Brahmins alone inhabit. Brahmin women dressed in simple 
white cloth, without ornaments or any kind of ornamentation, 
passing through or crossing over the agrahara street with 
their shaven heads. Conservative sect among them even now 
discourage the widow remarriage. But the widowers from 
these castes do not find any difficulty in finding out a partner 
on remarriage. It is because the Namboothiris and Brahmins 
were polygamous till recent past. 
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Among other castes and communities there is no restriction 
of a widow getting remarried. It is a usual occurrence 
among the Muslims of this district. Christians and Ezhavas 
also do not discourage the widow remarriage. Nairs of this 
district are used to it from very early period due to many 
reasons. Among the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
no prohibition is imposed on this. But usually it is a little 
difficult process to arrange a second marriage to a lady whose 
husband is separated from her either through death or di¬ 
vorce. In the 1961 Census they reported 30,822 cases of 
divorce or separation in this district. Out of this the wido¬ 
wed or separated females number 24,795 and males only 
6,027. This speaks eloquently of the social stigma attached 
to a widow. Women with children always prefer to remain 
single after the death or separation of their husbands. A 
widow with encumbrance seldom been approved as a suita¬ 
ble match even by the widowers. But all kinds of restric¬ 
tions have already been removed. A widow from any caste 
or community can get married if she can find a suitable 
partner. 

Divorce: 

It is prevalent mostly among the polygamous family 
set up. Another important reason that necessitates divorce 
is the evil consequences of child marriage. When both poly¬ 
gamy and child marriage have become out-moded, instances 
of divorce are also rare. 

All communities and castes except the Christians allow 
legal divorce. It was 'The Hindu Marriage Act’ of 1955 
that empowered the husbands and wives of the Hindu com¬ 
munity to sue and obtain a decree from civil courts for di¬ 
vorce or separation, on the grounds of adultery, lunacy etc. 
Personal law governing the Muslims permits both husband 
and wife to resort to divorce 'as a necessary evil’. Muslim 
husbands are permitted to separate from their wives in di¬ 
vorce, without obtaining an award from the court of law to 
this effect. This is termed in Islamic law as Talaq or divorce. 
Muslim wives can divorce their husbands only on certain 
specific grounds that are to be approved by a court of law. 
These grounds are lunacy, impotency, ill-treatment, inflict- 
ment of corporal harm, adultery, drinking. Divorce is also 
granted when no information for a long period is forthcoming 
of a husband who left her to a distant place. The divorce is 
permissible only if a Civil Court agrees to the charges and gives 
its decree in her favour. Wife divorcing the husband is 
known in 'Shariath Law’ as 'Kul-Ae'. The Canon law of 
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Christians never permits any married couple to separate in 
divorce. In Western Countries many changes have been 
introduced to simplify the law governing marriage and divorce. 
But Christian priest-hood and church hierarchy of the State 
never give their consent for a divorce. This is applicable to 
the Christians of this district also. Tlrerefore divorce is a 
rare occurrence among them. Scheduled Castes and Schedu¬ 
led Tribes freely allow the husbands to divorce their part¬ 
ners, provided the husbands agree to pay a maintenance 
allov/ance. The solemn agreement on maintenance usually 
entered into between the elders of the caste and the husband 
seeking divorce is seldom followed after the separation. 


Number of divorce registered in the district Registrar’s 
Office, Palghat from the year 1961 to 1966 is given below: 


1961 

17 

1962 

32 

1963 

22 

1964 

31 

1965 

29 

1966 

31 


This number actually represents only a small percentage 
of divorce instances of this district. People seldom register 
divorce. Only when both parties are adament and refuse to 
have any negotiation or mutual agreement they resort to 
filing suits. In majority of cases among Hindus and Muslims 
mutual agreement will be reached and the matter will be 
amicably settled. Divorce ig more common among the Muslims 
of this district. But these will not go to the register of 
the registrar’s office. According to the Census of 1961, 151 
instances of divorce or separation were reported even from 
among the age groups between 10 and 14. Out of 151 cases 
146 are from the rural areas and only 5 from urban popula¬ 
tion. Most significant of this is that these 151 instances 
relate to the married girls under this age-group. Coming to 
the age-group between 15 and 19 more instances are recorded 
by the same report. The number increases to 2,109 cases of 
divorce and separation. Out of this 2,042 cases are from the 
rural population and only 67 from the urban areas. Here 
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also the females exceed the number of males who are only 
88. The total males and females from rural and urban areas 
of this district who were divorced or separated are hereunder. 


Rural: 

Males 5,764 

Females 23,530 

Total 29,294 

Urban: 

Males 263 

Females 1,265 

Total 1,528 


Rural 1 
Urban ) 

Males 6',027 

Females 24,795 

Grand Total 30,822 


With the disuse of polygamy and .child marriage and 
also with the emergence of new social outlook, divorce and 
separation will also die out gradually. This is evident from 
the fact that the cases of this nature recorded from the 
urban population are comparatively less. Urbanity and 
social advancement alone can prevent this evil. 


Economic dependence of women and their place in society: 

Comparing to many other districts of Kerala, economic 
dependence of women in Palghat district is deplorably high. 
Women education was literally barred with all arguments 
and force by some of the communities in the State some time 
ago. Members of such communities rate high in this district. 
Muslim women education is pitiably low throughout the 
State. It is much worse in this part. Namboothiri women 
were kept in strict seclusion and were shut off from social 
intercourse. Tamil Brahmins also are conservative in this 
respect. Only the Nair community traditionally allow their 
women to have educational attainments, independent professions 
and social contacts. Ezhavas and others though they do not 
restrain their women from pursuit of education or profession 
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are still lagging behind. They were also barred from attain¬ 
ing social, economic and educational status due to the caste 
rigidity. Thus with all the communities of this district, 
women have to depend on their male counterparts. 

Very few women were distinguished for their educational 
and social attainments in this district. In the Government 
service or private sector their number is very few. The low 
caste women are wage earners, agricultural labourers and 
household servants. This does not rescind them from their 
economic dependence on men. 

Though both the Hindu and Muslim women inherit the 
intestate properties of their parents, they cannot on this 
point alone assert any superior right over men and claim 
exalted position. The propertied women in the society can 
get a better match than others. 

In the social, cultural and political activities of the 
district, women rarely made their imprint to distinguish 
them as leaders. The Kollengode Raja family however have 
two reputed ladies who have been actively engaged in the 
cultural and educational activities. Dhatri Valiya Rani, 
Venkanat Palace, Kollengode and her sister Radha Devi 
Namboothiripad are the two well-known social workers of 
this area. The former is the patron of Sree Rama Krishna 
Ashramam run by the Palace people. A Bhajana Madom 
or prayer hall is maintained for keeping the younger genera¬ 
tion being guided through right meditation, prayer and 
religious practice. A free Homoeo dispensary is conducted 
by the Ashramam to help the sick and the poor. All these 
activities are spearheaded by the Valia Rani. Her sister is 
the President of Chinmaya Mission. Under the auspices of 
the Mis.sion a Nursery School is conducted efficiently. There 
are a few Mahila Samajams etc., now working in different 
parts of the district. The economic independence can be 
brought out only if all women are trained in different trades 
and will be made confident of their potentialities. Large 
scale employment can certainly give them economic indepen¬ 
dence, With this goes social status and recognition. 

Prostitution, Drinking and Gambling; 

Professional prostitutes and brothel houses are not 
existing in any part of the district. The Travancore-Cochin 
Supression of Immoral Traffic Act (1951) which was made 
applicable throughout Kerala after the formation of the 
modern linguistic State, proclaimed the immoral traffic in 
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women, a criminal offence. The number of cases charged 
under this Act and those who were acquitted or sentenced 
are not available. Palghat being a border district with Tamil 
Nadu, a number of rich businessmen keep some concubines 
in certain areas of the district. This is carried out in a 
measure, conspicuously noticeable by the other people of 
the locality. Sometimes these people fall victims under 
the Act abovementioned. In Chittur and Palghat, the 
businessmen from Tamil Nadu have many such connections. 
Among the rural rustics, due to poverty and social degrada¬ 
tion they resort to such social evils. But nowhere in the 
district, public brothels and professional postitutes are seen. 


Malabar was completely a dry area when it was a part 
of the Madras State. This was continued till in the year 
1967, when the Government of Kerala lifted the prohibition 
on intoxicating drinks. One of the major reasons that 
necessitated the abrogation of the Prohibition Law was the 
illicit distilling and large scale defying of the Prohibition 
Law. A number of cases were charged against these unlaw¬ 
ful practices in the district before the abolition of the 
Prohibition Law. Drinking is common with the low caste 
people. It is sometimes followed by the educated and well- 
placed persons also in connection with festivals, feasts and 
felicitations accorded to high dignitaries. When the prohibi¬ 
tion is lifted, it is no longer restored to by youngsters as 
a fashion and for the adventure of breaking the law. Instances 
are not rare regarding cases of illicit distilling and unlicen¬ 
sed sale of country arrack and toddy. Actual figure of prose¬ 
cutions on this ground is also not available from this district. 


Gambling is also prevalent to a certain degree. Different 
games and gamblings in cards are commonly conducted by 
all sections of the people in all important days like Onam, 
I’d, Christmas, Vishu, Sivaratri and Eakrid. It is a regular 
scene to see that people engage in different gambling games 
in all the places where there is a temple or church festival. 
These games are played on certain stipulated bet amount. 
The amount may sometimes be nominal if the play is for 
play’s sake. But there are .such sports where a good deal of 
amount is circulated. Such gambling places, when known 
to the police, are raided and the persons involved w'ill be 
prosecuted, under the 'Kerala Gambling Act (I960)’. The 
number of such cases charged is not available with this 
department. 
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Dwellings: 

During the period 1921-1961 there is an increase of 90.10 
per cent in the occupied residential houses in the State. The 
increase in this district for the above period is only 49 per 
cent, as against the increase of 90.82 per cent in the Ernakulam 
district and 142.27 per cent in the Trivandrum district. This 
manifests the backwardness of the district. The following 
table shows the decennial growth rates of occupied census 
houses for the rural and urban areas from 1921 with their 
decade variations according to the Census of 1961.* 

TABLE 1 


V*ri«tton of occupied Ceasus Houeeo 


CeiMus 

Toul 

j Rural 

Urban 

Number 

Decade 

Percentage 

Variation 

Number 

Decade 

Percentage! 

variation 

Number 

Decade 

j Percentage 
variation 

I 

2 1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

7 

1921 

204,780 


193,291 


11,489 


1931 

219,0.36 

+ 6'96 

206,619 

+ 6-90 

12,417 


1941 

243,329 

-1-11'09 

226,096 

+ 9-41 



1951 

253,347 

1- 4-12 

i 231,351 1 

+ 2 34 

21,996 

+ 27-44 

1961 

305,594 

■120-62 j 

1 277,547 ] 

! +19-67 

i 


+ 27-51 


The growth of occupied census houses during the decade 
1941-51 is very meagre when compared to other decades. The 
increase marked in 1951-61 is due to the house construction 
schemes undertaken by the Government and also the house 
construction loans floated by them. As a result of the growth 
of travel and trade facilities business activities increased 
helping the growth of occupied census houses. But compar¬ 
ing to other districts Palghat lags far behind. 

The decade variation in the density of occupied houses 
in this district, for 1951-61 period is appreciably high. In 
1951, 22,952 per 256 sq. km. were recorded. It increased in 
1961 to 37,236 for the above area. The density of occupied 
census houses per square kilometre, in urban areas also 
showed great increase for the decade 1951-61. In 1951 Cen¬ 
sus it returned only 200, but in the 1961 census it recorded 
306 per square kilometre. 

• Census Hand Book-3, Palghat, 1961, p. 41. 

3111—15 
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Table No. 2 below gives the number of persons per 
1,000 occupied houses in this district by rural and urban areas 
for the last hve Census*. 


TABLE 2 


Persons per 1,000 

occupied 

houses for the last 

live Census 


Persons 

per 1,000 occupied 

Houses. 

Census Year 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

1921 

5,336 

5,231 

7,109 

1931 

5,539 

5,438 

7,224 

1941 

5,450 

5,347 


1951 

6,178 

6,029 

7,747 

1961 

5,813 

5,782 

6,127 


Table No. 3 gives under shows the number of persons 
per occupied census house for each taluk as per the 1961 
Census. 


TABLE 3 

Persons per occupied Census House by taluks* 


Persons for occupied Census house 


Taluk 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Alathur 

5.87 

5.87 


Chittur 

5.81 

5.56 

5.60 

Ottapalam 

5.81 

5.80 

5.84 

Palghat 

5.69 

5.60 

5.94 

Perinthalmanna 

5.71 

5.71 

. • • 

Ponnani 

6.14 

6.05 

7.48 


For every 100 occupied residential houses in the district, 
there are 105 households. About 85 per cent of the houses 
are dwelling inclusive of shop-cum-dwellings and workshop- 
cum-dwellings. Among the taluks of this district the propor¬ 
tion of owned households is maximum in Alathur taluk, with 
96 per cent closely followed by Perintalmanna and Ottapalam 

* Census Hand Book—Palghat, p. 42. 

* Ibid. 
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taluks with 94 per cent. In the rural areas of the taluks of 
the district except the Chittur taluk, 90 per cent of the house¬ 
holds own their dwellings. 

Domestic Architecture: 

Malayalees were traditionally attached to the caste 
rules. Even in the construction of houses, dwelling places 
and other buildings they followed the caste rules. Distinct 
words were used to denote the houses of various castes. The 
house of the Namboothiripad was called the Mana, of a 
Namboothiri, Illam, of a Kaja, KOijilakam, Kottaram, or Edam, 
of a Pisharody, Pisharam, of a Variar Variam, of a Nair 
Bhavanam or Veedu, of the lower castes The 

lowest class lives in the small windless, single-roomed huts 
called chain In 1409, Mahaun visited Cochin and the 

following summary of his account is given by George Philip 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of April, 1896. "The 
houses are built with the wood of the coconut tree and that¬ 
ched with its leaves, which render them perfectly water¬ 
tight. There are five classes of men in the kingdom. 

the fifth the Mukuvas who live in houses which are forbid¬ 
den by the government to be more than three feet high. 

(149) The low caste Hindus and the aborgines were not allo¬ 
wed even a hut more than three feet high. 

llie traditional Malayalee houses were in the form of 
Nalukettu. It derived its name because is consisted of four 
blocks with a square yard in the middle which was also 
named as Nadu muttam. The houses were built with baked 
bricks and timber. Houses of landlords invariably have a 
padipura or an out-house. The compound of the house 
would have either fences or walls to separate it from other 
compounds, "hese big houses were constructed to provide 
the members of the undivided family who were large in 
number. With the disappearance of Marwnmkkathayam 
systfem, those Nalukettu iaravads are also disappearing. All 
caste Hindu Jenmis and Muslim landlords had Nalukettu 
houses of their own. 

Poor people and middle class among them had only small 
houses built with laterite stones or baked mud bricks using 
coconut and palm trees for timber and also thatched with 


(147) Trippunithura Manuscript Library. Grandham Na 24. Folio 19, 

Acharams of Kerala. 

(148) C. A. Innes, Malabar Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 141. 

(149) Quoted by C. Achutha Menon, Cochin State Manual, p. 45. 

3/11—15a 
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the leaves of these trees. The houses were modelled accor«l- 
ing to the financial position of the persons. 

Low caste people lived in a pitiable condition. All mem¬ 
bers whatever might be their number lived in small single- 
roomed huts. They were not permitted to use laterite, granite 
or timber for this purpose. Small branches of trees and bam¬ 
boos are commonly in use to make these huts. Tjeaves cf 
palm trees and coconut trees or long grasses are even now 
used for thatching such huts. 

In Palghat, Chittur and Alathur there are a number of 
Patter Brahmins who live in AgraharamR or Gramams where 
they alone inhabit, just like certain Taras where Nairs alone 
have their residences. Very interesting and de.scriptive nar¬ 
ration is given by Buchanan in his travels in the year 1800, 
about the.ve agraharams which is almost applicable even to 
the present day. He says '"the houses of the Gramam are 
built contiguous, in straight streets and they are the neatest 
and cleanest villages, that I have seen in India,” Buchanan 
also refers to the houses of Namboothiris and Nairs. His 
observation on this point is "the houses of the Namboothiris, 
Nairs and other wealthy persons are much better than those 
usually met with in the villages of India. They are built of 
mud, so as generally to occupy two sides of a square area, that 
is a little raised, and kept clean, smooth and free from grass. 
The mud is of an excellent quality and in general is neatly 

smoothed and either white washed or painted. Nairs 

and all aboriginal natives of Malaysia living in detached 
houses surrounded by gardens and collectively called 
Desas”(’5i). This description of Buchanan still holds good as 
regards the majority of dwelling places of the district. 

When tile works became extant, rich men alone had the 
privilage of tiling the roof of their buildings. In the Report of 
the Malabar Tenancy Committee of 1927-28, they collected 
evidence of landlords evicting their tenants because of the 
only reason that they tiled their houses(>52). This kind of 
social oppression by the feudal element continued till very 
recently. Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes had never 
been permitted to construct a house with laterite or granite 
stone. Now the Government of Kerala are providing quar¬ 
ters for this people. Near Malampuzha 50 such families are 
settled under colinisation and housing scheme.s. Near Agaly 
another set of 42 houses were constructed and were distri¬ 
buted among the tribal families. 

(150) Buchanan, ii. op. cit., p. 352. 

(151) Ibid, p. 353. 

(152) Report of the Malabar Tenancy Committee, Vol. II, p. 33. 
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In the Census Report of 1961 they calculated more than 
75 per cent households in urban areas have mud and wall 
material. In the rural areas of the taluks of the district, 
Palghat taluk commands 87 per cent followed by Alathur 
taluk with 84 per cent in the above item of wall material(’53). 
In the rural areas of the district grass leaves, reeds, thatch- 
weed and bamboo are used as the principal roof material 
while in the urban areas tiles, slate and shingle are used('®^.) 
This general phenomenon is applicable to all taluks of this 
district. Again the same report makes it clear that compared 
to other taluks in the district, Ottappalam taluk has the 
largest number of households with five rooms and more (*55). 
This is due to the prevalence of a number of aristocratic Nair 
and Namboothiri families. This taluk falls within the ancient 
domain of the Vellathiri or Walluvanad Rajas. Single room 
households are highest in Chittur taluk. The number of 
persons per room and per household in the district is 2.62, and 
5.41 respectively (* 5®). 

We have seen that the increase in the occupied residential 
houses for the period 1921 to 1961 is only 49 per cent in this 
district as against 142.27 in the district of Trivandrum. This 
shows that very few buildings have come up in this district 
for the above period. In the urban areas of the district modern 
devices in architecture are largely employed. Tiled houses 
are common with the monied people as against the concrete 
terrace buildings in vogue among them in other districts of 
the State. This is due to the lack of industrial concerns and 
dearth of communication and conveyance. Perhaps next to 
certain places of Cannanore district, Palghat contains a large 
unoccupied area. Comparing to other parts of the State the 
land value also has not shot up. With greater facilities of 
travel and trade, and with the water supply schemes and com¬ 
munications, more buildings are expected to come up in this 
district with all the paraphernalia of modem architecture. 

Furniture and decorations: 

Among all the items of furniture, cot is the most common 
and is found almost in every household. Chairs, benches, 
small tables, stools and almirahs are the other items of 
furniture commonly used; but these are fovmd in middle class 
and high class residences only. In the houses -of Vetuvas, 
Pulayas and other low class people, no piece of furniture can be 
seen. Brass lamps and kerosene lights are used by this people. 

(153) Census Hand Book, Palghat, p. 43. 

(154) Ibid, p. 44. 

(155) Ibid. 

(156) Ibid. 
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Bicycles, graraaphones, radio sets, clocks, time-pieces, 
mosquito curtains and irons are found in high class families. 
The traditional brass and copper household utensils are still 
in use in majority of the houses. Among the Brahmins and 
rich Hindus practically all the household utensils are of 
brass, bell-metal or copper. Aluminium and stainless steel 
utensils, are slowly becoming popular, the former for their 
cheapness, and the latter for their durability and cleanliness. 
Plastic materials are also commonly in use. But the poor 
people from all castes even now use earthen pots and vessels 
for their household purpose. Ceramic crockery are fast 
becoming a fashion with the middle and high class families 
of the district. 

In the sample survey conducted by the Census Depart¬ 
ment, they remarked about Nenmara village: "many households 
in the surveyed area and in the village are not in a position 
to afford even the essential item of furniture on account of 
their poverty” (*57) jn Nenmara 44.25 per cent households 
in the surveyed area possess chairs. Below is a table worked 
out from the calculation made by the village survey monograph 
that shows the percentage of households in the surveyed area 
possessing different types of household furniture and 
utensils. 


TABLE 1 • 



Items 

Village 

Percentage 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

1. 

Chairs 

Nenmara 

44-25 

2. 

T ablcs 

do. 

42-40 

3. 

CoU 

do. 

69-03 

4. 

Stools 

do. 

28-32 

5. 

Benches 

do. 

52-21 

6. 

Almirahs 

do. 

18-58 

7. 

Lanterns 

Not known 

.. 

8. 

Battery torches 

do. 

20-35 

9. 

Electrified 

do. 

18-58 

10. 

Kerosene stoves 

do. 

8-85 

11. 

Bicycles 

do. 

0-89 

12. 

Radio sets 

do. 

11-50 

13. 

Bullock carts 

do. 

2-65 


<167) Census of India 1961, Vol. VII, Part IV B, Village Survey Mono¬ 
graphs, Palghat and Trichur districts, p. 222. 

• Vide—Ibid., p. 222 and 311. 
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In the urbanised areas of the district especially in Palghat 
municipal areas houses are decorated with show-cases fitted 
in the walls of the reception rooms, filled with curios made 
of ivory, plastic, coconut kernel, and sea shells. Flower pots 
and ash trays, settees and sofas, teapoys and other items of 
furniture are increasingly coming into vogue. Doors and 
windows with curtains usually embroidered are seen. 
Artistically designed embroideries are done on the sofa and 
settee cushions and also on the pillow covers and bed sheets. 
Modern cots mostly made of rose and teak woods with 
mosquito net fittings are replacing the old out of date models. 
Dining rooms well furnished with toilet fittings, tables and 
chairs are also common with almost all high and middle calss 
families. Cane chsiirs of different types and designs are also 
used. Steel tables, almirahs, chairs, shelves, etc., are also 
largely used by the monied men of the society. 

Among the low middle class and the low class families 
mats, both of coirs and screwpine are commonly used. Most 
of them use to sleep on a single mat. Cotton beds and pillows 
are rarely seen in the house-holds of poor men. With the 
urbanisation of more areas and the modernisation of archi¬ 
tectural designs, changes in furniture and house-hold utensils 
are sure to occur. 

Dress and ornaments: 

Ordinarily while at home the men wear only a dhoti 
reaching down to the heels. But people in very affluent cir¬ 
cumstances put on shirt or banian also at home. The dress 
practically of all working men consist of a dhoti reaching 
down to the heels or knees and a turban on the head. If the 
dhoti reaches down the knees it is folded and tucked up so 
that it does not hang below the knees. But men working in 
small industrial establishments wear shorts instead of dhoti 
and put on a shirt or a banian instead of wearing a turban. 
The boys while at home wear shirts or a small dhoti. When 
going out all men wear shirt and dhoti reaching down to the 
heels. Some of them fold their dhotis when walking. The 
old men wear a shawl in addition to their shirts while going 
out. Poor people seldom have shirts. Often they are seen 
with a dhoti and a small 'second cloth’ put over the 
shoulders. Boys and girls now going to schools have their 
uniforms. White shirt and blue shorts for boys and white 
blouses and blue skirts for girls are common. Other colours 
are al-so used according to the uniform prescribed in different 
schools. Students usually use shoes or chappels while they 
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go to schools or colleges. Ordinarily very few people use foot 
wears. In a survey conducted at Nenmara village they noticed 
"males use foot wears in 33.61 per cent house-holds, females 
in 18.58 per cent house-holds and children in 8.85 per cent 
house-hold's Generally Brahmin men and women use 

foot wears. Nair men also use them but their ladies are 
seldom used to it. In other communities it is considered more 
of a luxury than a necessity. 

Colour dress are common with Brahmin and Muslim 
ladies. For the Brahmin ladies the traditional dress is a 
pudava which is a coloured cloth of 9 yards in length and 
about 2 yards in width. The women of the Chetty, Vellala 
and Kusava communities wear chela, which for general look, 
is a saree with deep colour. The traditional dress of Muslim 
women consists of a coloured or bordered dhoti, a full sleeves 
blouse and a thattam or head-covering cloth. These three 
pieces are always in different colours. 

The Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes wear only 
dhotis and a small 'second cloth’. Due to poverty and social 
degradation they rarely use shirts. Their women began to 
cover the upper part of the body with a jacket or blouse only 
very recently. Among the tribes of Attapady and Malampuzha 
women even now do not use blouses. A coloured saree is 
tucked above the chest under the shoulders. They believe that 
putting jackets or blouses is tantamount to immodesty. This 
superstitious belief was rampant with all the communities in 
the past. 

But every one agrees on one point that though the 
Malayalees use very little clothing they are neat and clean. 
Buchanan writing about the town of Palghat commented "the 
beauty, cleanness and elegant dress of the girls of the 
Brahmins add much to the look of the place He 

continues "these higher ranks of the people of Malayala use 
very little clothing, but they are remarkably clean in their 
persons "The Nair women are remarkably carefull” 

observes Dr. Buchanan, "by repeated washings with various 
saponaceous plants, to keep their hair and skins free from 
every impurity, a thing very seldom sufficiently attended to 
among the natives of India” 

(158) Census of India 1961, Vol. VII, Part VI B, p, 221. 

(159) Buchanan, ii, p. 352. 

(160) Ibid, p. 353. 

(161) Ibid. 
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The modern tendency among youngsters from all com¬ 
munities is to throw away these old customs. Among the 
educated no caste distinction can be drawn whether male or 
female from their mode of dress. Among the educated and 
employed men especially in urban areas pants and trousers 
are commonly used. Women wear sarees and cholis. 
School-going boys and girls wear their respective uniforms. 
It is only among the rural rustics that the tendency to keep 
up the age old convention in the mode of dress is still lurking. 
When the conservative old generation gives way to the modern, 
distinctive dress of different communities also will disappear. 


Ornaments: 

A variety of gold and silver ornaments were used by men 
and women in Kerala in olden days. Hindu men used to 
perforate the ear lobes and wear ear-studs. Men seldom use 
this type of ornaments now. Very few among Hindu males 
use ornaments except at times a gold chain or finger ring. 
Christian men wear gold chains with a cross. Those who 
cannot afford gold chains, put a cross made of gold tied on a 
thread. 

Among the women the most popular items of ornaments 
are ear-studs, neck chains, bangles and rings. A few of 
Muslim women wear silver or gold belt round the waist over 
the dress. Ornaments are more popular among Muslims and 
Brahmins. When a girl is given for marriage, the quantity of 
ornaments proposed to be given will also be worked out prior 
to the agreement among these communities. It is often 50 to 
100 sovereigns worth of gold ornaments. Women of these 
communities have ornaments for the head (talamala), nose, 
(mukkuthi), neck, arms, fingers, waist, feet and even for toes. 
Among the Christians there is one section known as Brother 
Mission who do not use any ornaments at all. The ornaments 
popular among the women of all communities are ear-studs, 
neck chains and bangles. Even in the house-holds where 
there are all varieties of ornaments the items ordinarily put 
on are only the studs and chains, the other items being 
reserv ed for ceremonial occasions. 

In olden days every community and caste had its own 
peculiar ornaments and hair style to distinguish them from 
other communities and castes. Hindus had thoda, Christans 
Mekkamothiram and Muslims Chittu —all ear ornaments. So 
also the Hindu male had his hair cropped suitably for Kudumi 
or Kuiuma in different styles denoting their respective castes 
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and Muslim males their shaven heads covered by caps. Hindu 
males especially high castes put iilaks of different types accord¬ 
ing to their gotra or sub-caste, to which they belonged. The 
hair style also has now changed with all communities to a 
uniform pattern. Only a few Muslim elders shave their heads 
and grow beards now-a-days. Caps commonly used by 
Muslim males sometime back also have become out of date. 
As in the case of dress, no one can be differentiated accoraing 
to caste or community by his hair style. 


Umbrellas are common with all house-holds. Monsoon 
season being always followed by torrents and ht’avy rains 
require umbrellas to protect from it. The low caste people 
used to have palm leaf umbrellas. Namboothiri women of 
this district also used to keep big palm leaf umbrellas when 
they went out. This has now become out-moded with the 
Namboothiri ladies. But the Scheduled Castes and Tribes and 
other agricultural peasants use palm leaf umbrellas when they 
wcTk in the paddy fields to protect themselves from rains as 
well as sun-light. As regards dress and ornaments a some¬ 
what uniform pattern is now followed by all communities and 
no distinctions are visible between different religious groups 
or castes. 


Food; 

There is very little difference between the dietary habits 
and tastes of the people of this district and those of the 
people of other parts of the Slate. Rice is the staple food 
of the people. Most of the palaharams or items of breakfast 
are prepared by rice flour. Rice is again used for lunch 
and dinner. When there is scarcity for rice, wheat has also 
become popular among the people. In the urban areas of 
the district there are a good number of families whose dinner 
is prepared with wheat content. Chappathi, Porotta, etc., are 
made out of wheat. In the habits of food theie seems only 
very little difference between different castes and communities. 


A major division can broadly be made between, vegetarians 
and non-vegetarians. Brahmins and Ambalavasis and a good 
section of Nairs are vegetarians while all others are non¬ 
vegetarians. Fish, meat, mutton, eggs, etc., form the non¬ 
vegetarian diet. Eggs are now used by the vegetarians also. 
They have become a common item with both vegetarians 
and non-vegetarians. The important vegetarian breakfast 
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items are Dosa, Iddili, Uppuma, Poori, etc., whereas the non¬ 
vegetarian items are rotti, bread, omlet, bull’s eye, etc., Another 
noticeable difference in the breakfast item is that the vegeta¬ 
rians invariably prefer coffee and non-vegetarians tea. 

In the lunch items also differences can be noticed. Samhar, 
rasam, curd, Pappadam, pickles, etc., are common with vegeta¬ 
rian lunch. Fish curry or meat or mutton preparations, meat 
or fish fry are common with non-vegetarian dishes. Common 
people take kanji or rice gruel with some pickles or pappadam. 
Tapioca and fish are largely in use with the poor people. 
Toddy with the above items is supposed to be a very sump- 
tous lunch by the agricultural peasants and labourers. 

Preparations of different kinds are made by the Muslims 
for breakfast. Most of these palaharams will have egg and 
ghee contents and are thus labelled as non-vegetarian, Ladu, 
vada, neyyappam, etc., are purely vegetarian items. Puddings, 
soups etc., are only supplied on festival occasions. Vegeta¬ 
rians prepare different types ot pradamans and payasams on 
such ceremonial feasts. Ghee rice and Biriyani are the 
favourite dishes of Muslims on such occasions. 

Fruits especially bananas, plantain fruits, mangoes, jack 
fruits, water-melons, pine apples, oranges and grapes are 
consumed by all people. In urban areas food habits of the 
people have changed according to the circumstances under 
which they are placed. Most of the families in the cities and 
towns have begun to use wheat preparations and other items 
of food. 

Amusements and Festivities: 

The festive seasons are the days of amusements and 
entertainments. Onam, Vishu, Deepavali are the most impor¬ 
tant festivals celebrated by the Hindus of this district. 
Christmas and St. Thomas Day are celebrated by Christians 
whereas I’d and Bakrid are important to the Muslims. There 
are annual festivals of lesser importance in connection with 
temple Utsavams. The chief festival in Nenmara village is 
Valhingi Vela celebrated during 9th to 20th Meenam every 
year,(*®2) in the ' Nellikulangara Bhagavathi temple. The 
processions on the festival days are accompanied by a number 
of caparisoned elephants and other musical accompaniments. 
It is claimed tjiat this festival is witnessed by nearly a lakh 
of people every year. People from different parts of the 
district as well as from the neighbouring districts of Tamil 
Nadu participate in the function. 

(162) Village Survey Monographs, Census of India, Vol. VII, Part VI B 
p. 263. 
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The biggest festival MakarachowaO^^) is celebrated in the 
month of January. In connection with the festival there are 
entei.tainments in the Chambutiiara Bhagavathi tem.ple premi¬ 
ses. The image of the Goddess is taken in procession on 
elephants’ back with instrumenlal music from seren desams 
or li)calities and the processions from all the semi-kcalities 
meet at the temple on the day of the chief festival. 

The annual Sivaratri festival at Mudikedu temple also 
attracts some people. Kavidiyattam forms the chief item 
of the Sivaratri festival. 

Sivaratri is the most important annual festival of 
Mahadevamangalam temple of Mundamuka i^illage in the 
Ottappalam taluk. Another attractive festival is celebrated 
in connection with the utsavam of the Chathan Kandan Kavu 
in the Ottappalam village itself. Talapoli is this annual 
festn'al which is celebrated on Avittom da/ in Meenam 
(March-April). Following the inauguration of the festival, 
Koolhu wiU be conducted every night for 14 days, the theme 
being Karrba Ramayana. On ihe fourteenth day Talapoli 
Utsavam v/ill be conducted. There will be folk dances by 
the pepole assuming themselves the guise of Pootham, Thera, 
Nayadi, Thekkan, Thekkathi, etc., prior to the five days of 
Thalapoli. The playing of Kombu, Kuzhalu and Maddalam 
will be intermittently performed. On the whole it is a festive 
occasion to the local people. 

Pooram is the important festival of the Killikulangara 
Bhagavathy temple of Kanniambrom village of Ottappalam 
taluk. Koothu and other amu-sements follow tlie commence¬ 
ment of the Pooram festival. Another temple in the taluk 
that celebiates Pooram on a grand scale is Chinakkathur 
Bhagavathi temple of Palapuram village. In Perur village 
of this taluk there is a temple called the Bhagavathi temple 
of Agalur, where two important festivals are annually held. 
The Mandalavilakku is celebrated for 41 days in the month 
of VrischiKom-Dhanu (November-December). The last day 
is the Mandalam Talapoli on Utsavam which is followed by 
Koothu, Panchavadyam and other entertainments. The next 
festival of the year takes place in the month of Meenom 
(March*April). From 17th Mcfnom lo the 10th of Medom, 
Kcotl.a arid other amusements will be conducted. On the 
final day processions, led by the elephants, panchavadyam 
and pyrotechnics, will be taken out that attract a large num¬ 
ber of people. 


(163) Ibid, p. 382. 
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'file Mariamma temple of Anjumoorthi is in the Ma*jgalam 
village of the Chittur taluk. The important festival of the 
temple is the Mariamma Pongel which is celebrated for two 
days in Kumbhom (February-March)—^lighting of the lamp, 
Nivedyam and Panchamruthabhishekam are the special offer¬ 
ings. To commemorate these festive events, devotees per¬ 
form some acrobatic feats with knives and chains and mangling 
their bodies. 

Another very important festival in the taluk is Pavakoothu, 
conducted in the Chunagi Bhagavathy temple in Nellepiily. 
This festival lasts for 14 days. With the commencement, 
Pavakoothu is conducted in the Koothumatom, specially built 
for this purpose. Kamba Ramayana forms the theme of the 
Koothu. During the night on all days, there will be grand 
performance of Thayambaka, Maddalam, Kombu and Kuzhal 
preceding the Koothu. On the 14th day is celebrated the 
Koothu Utsavam. All kinds of instrumental music and pyro- 
techrics will be displayed till the dawn. 

Konganppada is a unique festival conducted in the 
Bhagavathi temple of Chittur. It is to commemorate the 
victory of Nairs of Chittur under the leadership of Chembathu 
Karanavar over the Chola monarch. The interesting and 
attractive part of this festival is that the whole drama of the 
battle from the arrival of the royal emissary to the actual 
killing of the monarch is enacted by the people on this 
festival day. People believe that Goddess Bhagavathi in 
answer to their prayers and supplications appeared in person 
and led them against the Chola king. This festival is held 
every year on the first Monday after the dark lunar night 
in Kumbhom. 

It is probable that the events refer to the time of Aditya 
Varma, the Chola emperor, who died in the battle field while 
engaged in attempting to make an entry into Malabar through 
Chittur on the night of Monday, Kumbhom 18, 71 M. E., 
corresponding to March 897 A. D. This can bo gathered from 
the ultimatum for surrender sent by Aditya Varma to the 
people of Chittur in Chola language, wliich is oven now read 
on the festival day. However this is the only festival that 
is celebrated in Kerala to commemorate the victory of Mala¬ 
yan people over a conquering race. 

Siva temple and Kottamala temple in Kakkayur in Chittur 
taluk have their festivals during Vishu, Navarathri, Siuarathri 
and Atham days. Amusements and entertainments are conducted 
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to mark these days of utsavams. Vela in the Nellikulangara 
Bhagavathi temple in Vellanghi village of this taluk is ano* 
ther grand festival. The splendour and magnificence of this 
Vela has acquired such fame that it can be considered as 
magnificent as the grand pooram of Trichur. The Vela is 
conducted on the 20th day of Meenom. One of the attractions 
of this festival is the grand procession carrying the image 
of Bhagavathi on the back of a richly decked elephant, 
escorted by a few elephants, with accompaniments of Faneha- 
vadyam, and similar other entertainments. During the night 
there will be a grand display of pyrotechnics. 


On all days following the flag hoisting, till the eve of 
the Vela, Kummatti, Karivela, Andivela and .similar other 
rituals will be performed in the temple. Judging from the 
pomp and splendour of this festival, one is apt to think that 
the Vellangi Vela is second to none in Kerala after the Pooram 
festival of Trichur. Some people think that in respect of 
pyrotechnic display the Vellangi Vela excels even the Pooram 
festival of Trichur. About a lakh of pepole participate in 
this festival. 

Sree Cherapuram Siva temple of Elavancherry village 
of Chittur taluk is another important temple that celebrates 
utsavam on a grand scale. Siva is the deity of the temple. 
Although Sivaratri is the grandest festival of this temple^ 
various other minor festivals like Nira, PulJiari, Onam, 
Vishu, Thiruvathira, Ashtami Rohini and Vinayakachathurthi 
are also performed quite befittingly. Niramala, Nagaswaram 
and pyrotechnics are some of the high lights of the Sivaratri 
celebrations of this temple. There are a number of minor 
and major temples in the district at least one in every village 
celebrating utsavams and other festivals. It will be well 
nigh impossible to enumerate the festivals of all temples 
in the district. Suffice it to say that every village has its own 
festival days connected with the temple utsavam. But two 
more important festivals that require mention here are enti¬ 
rely different in nature and content. The first is the 
Cart festival conducted by the Kalpathi Brahmins of Palghat 
taluk. It commences on November 13, every year and lasts 
for three days. This is also another function that throws 
some light on the past hitsory of Kerala. It is to comme¬ 
morate the incursion of Brahmins to the area. All the Tamil 
Brahmins participate in the function. Big Radhams or carts 
tied on strong ropes are drawn by people. Thousands of 
people draw the cart. It has every look of a tamil festival. 
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On the same day when this cart festival starts in Palghat, the 
temple of Mayavaram village in Tanjore district also cele¬ 
brates the same. 

Another important festival worth mentioning is the 
Sivarathri Utsavam of Malleswaram temple of Attappady 
valley{‘®4). It is a festival exclusively of the tribal people 
of this only tribal block area of Kerala, The festival 
starts on the Sivarathri day. All tribal chieftains and 
members assemble on this day in the Malleswaram temple 
situated quite opposite to the Malleswaram Peak, which is 
more than 4,000 feet high. There is a Siva idol installed 
over the peak. Some Mudukas take lighted torch from the 
tribal priest of the temple and start to ascend the peak. 
This light will be placed near the idol on the summit of the 
peak. The aborigines will anxiously look into the top of the 
peak to witness the auspicious light near the temple. They 
light their lamps in the huts only after seeing the light 
on the summit. After placing the light the Mudukas descend 
the peak and come to the temple. Next day is celebration. 
All aborigines camp near the temple- In fact there is no 
edifice or structural phenomenon to this imaginary temple. 
But some idols of different animals and deities are placed and 
worshipped. Merchants from Coimbatore, Mannarghat and 
nearby places make the suburb of this temple a grand market 
place. There will be an exhibition of animals of different 
species and types domesticated by the tribal population of the 
Attapady valley- Musical instruments and fireworks are 
common on these days. Another feature of this festival is 
that all the tribal families shift from their urs temporarily 
to take part in this annual festival and make the suburbs of 
the Malleswaram temple their temporary abode till the final 
end of the festival. 

Some important functions similar to the temple festivals 
celebrated by the Muslims of this district are the Jaram Nercha 
festival at Theruvath mosque of Pallachanthanure, the Nercha 
festival at Ottappalam mosque and such functions in other 
mosques. 

The Nercha in the Theruvath mosque commences on 
Makaram 20, every year- This is celebrated for two days. 
It is believed that a Sheik by name Sayyid* Mohammed Aulia, 
visited the place four or five centuries ago. He spent his 
last days in the suburbs of the mosque. When he died a tomb 
or Jaram was built over the burial place. People from all 


(184) Details of this festival were told in person by the Tribal B.D.O. 
and the tribal Mooppans of the valley. 
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castes and creeds visit and offer homages- Just like the 
temple rituals, rites are conducted and the Jaram is kept 
opened to the devotees who flock in large numbers for offer¬ 
ing their homages. People from Tamilnad come in good 
numbers to participate in the annual festival. The suburbs 
of the Jaram will be turned into a crowded market place with 
all kinds of temporary shops built for the purpose. A proces¬ 
sion will be taken out in which all people irrespective of 
religion or caste participate. Caparisoned elephants and 
display of musical instruments and pyrotechnics are the 
features of the festival- The pomp and splendour of this 
grand festival attract nearly a lakh of people from all parts 
of the district as well as from the neighbouring districts of 
Tamilnad. The paraphernalia and appearance of all these 
Jaram festivals remind us of the utsavams of renowned 
temples. In fact these are bequeathed to the converted from 
their old faith which is even now followed in a different name. 

Schools and Colleges of this district conduct their anni¬ 
versaries. Sports and games, and literary competitions, etc., 
always mark the festive gesture of these functions. 

Other amusements and festivals in the district are Republic 
Day and Independence Day celebrated by the Palghat muni¬ 
cipality. Sports and games and literary competitions are 
held. Prize winners are given prizes and certificates in the; 
public meeting held on these national days- Football, Cricket, 
Badminton, Volleyball, etc., are the important games conducted 
in this connection. These functions in the Palghat town 
assume the scale of a grand festival as they are yearly 
conducted by the municipality. All India Industrial and 
Agricultural Exhibition is also conducted in almost every year 
by the municipality in the Palghat town. Apart from the 
show-rooms, acrobatic feats, magic show, motorbike race, etc., 
are displayed at the exhibition. Illumined throughout night, 
the artistic arch of the gate and other beautiful exhibits of 
different departments of Kerala Government present a very 
attractive show. Variety entertainments and dramas during all 
nights of the exhibition period conducted to attract more 
visitors. 

Pilgrim Centres: 

Many temples and mosques draw a large number of 
people from different parts of the district either to pay their 
homage or to participate in the annual festivals of which 
some details were given in the preceding topic. Such 
important temples and certain mosques have always been 
centres of pilgrimage. 
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Tiruvengapuram temple is an important place of pilgri¬ 
mage. This is situated about 25 km. north of Pattambi. This 
temple is visited by people in large numbers for daily worship. 
The structure of this temple has much resemblance to the 
famous Guruvayoor temple- During the festival seasons, in 
connection with the Mahasivarathri, the temple is visited by 
many devotees from far and near. Sayanapradakshina is one 
of the most important items of the ceremony during the 
festival season. 


Sri Killikurussi Mangalam Siva temple is another pilgrim 
centre in the Ottappalam taluk. The Prathishta of this 
temple is Lord Siva. The origin and other historical 
background of this temple are unknown. It is believed 
that the great poet Kunjan Nambiar was an ardent devotee 
of this temple. This temple has archaeological importance 
also. 

Chittur Bhagavathy temple of which some description is 
given in the preceding topic is one of the pilgrim centres. 
There is a Subramania temple in Kenampilly Mala in the 
Chittur taluk- The place is important for a well that was 
dug in the rock on the mountain. Many people come to this 
place to see the well and take water from it which they 
believe has power to cure diseases. 

Another important pilgrim centre is the Guru Matom of 
Tunchath Ramanujan Ezhuthachan, who is hailed as the father 
of modern Malayalam alphabet. The great philosopher poet 
was buried in this place. This is situated in the Thekkegramam 
of the Chittur village near the bank of Bharathapuzha. The 
picturesque scene adds to the beauty and importance of the 
place. A large number of people from all parts of Kerala 
visit the place to pay their respect to the great poet 
of Kerala. It has become an important pilgrim centre. 

The Jaram mosques adverted to in the preceding topic 
are also centres of pilgrimage. People offer worship and pay 
homage. In the Jaram festivals thousands of people parti¬ 
cipate and turn them as pilgrim centres. The sick and 
mentally disabled were taken to these Jarams by all com¬ 
munities and offerings are given by them. The Jarams will 
be opened and a handful of sand, from inside the Jaram is 
given to the sick or disabled persons. It is believed that, 
these 'wonderful’ sand can cure their diseases. 

3/11—16 
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Public games, Recreation Clubs and Associations: 

Public games often played in the district are in connection 
with Independence and Republic Days, and anniversaries of 
schools and colleges. Inter-collegiate and inter school tourna¬ 
ments were also conducted in the district in certain years. 
Sports Council conducts tournaments in foot-ball, cricket, 
volley ball and tennis. Next to Trivandrum district there are 
a number of good cricket players in this district especially 
in Palghat. Foot-ball, badminton, tennis, basket ball, ring 
tennis, etc., are some of the games played. There used to be 
usually a very good gathering when there is a foot-baH or 
cricket tournament. Nadanp<inthu or native ball play was a 
favourite out-door game sometime past. With the intro¬ 
duction of foot-ball and cricket, this was replaced. 

There are a number of recreation clubs, big and small in 
the district. Most of the in-door games like carroms, cards 
and table tennis, are played in the recreation clubs. In all 
villages some sort of an association or club is working. 
Entrance to the club is always limited to the members. In 
all schools and colleges there are recreation rooms separately 
for boys and girls. They provide carroms, table tennis, etc. 
for the students. The two government colleges of this district. 
Government Victoria College, Palghat and Government College, 
Chittur provide staff clubs. All items of in-door games are 
provided in the club for the members. A good reading room 
with leading maga7.ines, weeklies and newspapers are provided 
in each staff club. It is the place where the members from 
all departments meet together in big colleges like Victoria 
College, This practice shall be followed in other Colleges 
and schools also. Sometimes members of the teaching staff 
of one department do not know the members of other depart¬ 
ments in the same college. If there are staff clubs and sepa¬ 
rate buildings for this purpose members of the staff from 
different departments can folk together and make acquaintance 
with each other. 

In Ottappalam and Palghat there are bar associations which 
maintain their recreation clubs. Officers’ associations and clubs 
also work in the district. Comparing the different associa¬ 
tions and clubs in other districts, Palghat remains far behind 
in this aspect. Rotary Club and Lions Club have their acti¬ 
vities in this district, 

The most widely diffused agency for the people to spend 
leisure time is the motion picture. In all important villages 
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there is at least a temporary theatre whereas a first grade 
panchayat area like Nenmara there are permanent theatres. 
In all municipal towns there are more than one cinema 
theatre. Dramas especially Tamil dramas are staged almost 
all days in places like Chittur where a number of Tamil 
knowing people reside. 

Economic and professional groups and classes in relation to 
social life: 

Before the advent of European powers the Arab merchants 
and their native compatriots were carrying on trade and com¬ 
merce. They formed the business community of Kerala in 
the Middle Ages. But with the coming of Europeans their 
position also changed. Christian converts found place in 
business in collaboration with the European powers. Thus 
Muslims, Christians and Chettis from Tamilnad formed 
the vaisyas—the merchant communities—of Kerala. The Hindu 
society did not show any sign of change. Namboothiris alone 
had the privilege of the ownership of land. Nairs were the 
militia of the country and also the supervisors and collectors 
of revenue for the Namboothiri Jenmis. No one was allowed 
to be owners of land except these two castes. Others in the 
caste hierarchy were not counted for any purpose in the 
political or social life of the country. 

This outmoded feudal system which had its sanction from 
caste rules existed in Kerala till the Mysorean conquest and 
occupation; Following the Mysore rule, English East India 
Company took over the reins of administration. But they 
changed the agrarian system introduced by the Mysoreans. 
They bestowed on the Jenmis unbridled right to exact any 
amount from the peasants. The share to the Government was 
fixed but the levy from the tenants was not dictated. This 
system continued till the first quarter of the present century. 

When modern educational institutions came into existence 
it was from the aristocracy who were caste Hindus that 
students began to enter into them. Naturally the bureau¬ 
cratic set up of Kerala was predominated by the high caste 
Hindus with the feudal background. These officers and others 
who started their independent professions as doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, etc., wielded high authorities and status in the society. 
Low caste Hindus were not admitted in the schools nor were 
they given any responsible post under the Government. 

Christians and Muslims who were not barred from any 
profession monopolised the banking, industries, plantations 

3/11—16a 
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and engaged in other commercial activities. Christians entered 
into the educational field and thus shared with the caste Hindus 
the Government Jobs. With the emergence of this professional 
communities and the relative weakening of the feudal system 
officers, bankers, lawyers, doctors, teachers, businessmen etc. 
began to come to the force of the social cadre. 

With the dawn of independence, workers, peasants and 
other depressed classes in the society became politically cons¬ 
cious and started agitations to bargain for their rights. Adult 
franchise, prohibition of untouchability and such caste dis¬ 
criminations, financial assistance for the Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes and reservations as regards admission to profes¬ 
sional and other institutions and also reservation in Govern¬ 
ment service and public undertakings are gradually destroy¬ 
ing the feudal set up and casteism. 

The Land Reforms Act which was already introduced in 
1958 and the Acts governing the rights of tenants and 
kudikidappukars and such progressive legislations have been 
greatly helpful for the destruction of the old order and 
the emergence of a new society where either caste or land 
but character and integrity of the individual is esteemed. 

In Palghat district as elsewhere in the erstwhile Malabar 
district of Madras Presidency, forests, mountains and even 
rivers were private property. The Attapady valley with an 
area of more than 274 sq. km. is owned by four Jenmis. 
The Government of Kerala have already taken over all the 
private forests and also introduced revolutionary Land Reforms 
Acts. Side by side to this ceiling of landed property, the 
Government is giving away lands to thousands of landless 
peasants and workers. 

The strong trade union movements also helped very much 
to change the old order of things. Not only peasants and 
workers are united under their respective trade unions, but 
Government employees, teachers both Government and 
private and all other sections in the profession are now well- 
organised. Within the lapse of the last one decade or two 
there was clear change in the social structure of the society. 
With the destruction of the old landlordism by land legisla¬ 
tions and also due to the break up of old undivided families 
into independent ones the fabric of the old feudal society itself 
was worn out. The 'right of eviction of their tenants from 
their properties was taken away from the Jenmis. This, 
with the fixation of fair rent made them seek other profes¬ 
sions for their maintenance. With the destruction of feuda¬ 
lism the rigid caste rules of pollution and untouchability 
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disappeared. Though castes as such are functioning in this 
district, very rarely are instances of caste discrimination 
reported from here. 

But still there are a number of hill tribes and aborigines 
in this district, who are in the lowest ebb of the society. The 
Mudukas, Kadas, Kurumbars, Nayadis, etc., are some of these 
castes who even now live under social oppression and economic 
exploitation. It is true that the only tribal block in Kerala is 
situated in this district at Attapady. This shows that Palghat 
district deserves more attention as it has many tribal pockets. 
Apart from these aborigines, the life in the society is now 
mostly determined according to professional status and the 
merits of the persons. People therefore seek an independent 
living. Women folk are also getting into the Government 
service in large numbers. With the spread of education and 
employment new socio-economic forces are emerging in the 
society. 



CHAPTER IV 


AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION 


Palghat district deserves an important place in the field of 
agriculture. It is described as the granery of Kerala State 
for the following reasons. (1) The district has been fortunate 
in having the greatest proportion of wet lands in which paddy 
cultivation is foremost. (2) It is again, the Palghat district 
that gives the highest output of paddy when compared with 
the other districts of Kerala. (3) The district is endowed with 
a number of water resources though rainfall is comparatively 
less in this district. As a corollary agriculture gets a great 
impetus and a good percentage of the population of the 
district is engaged in agricultural pursuits. 


This is testified to by the Malabar Commissioners in their 
Reports and also by careful observers like Francis Buchanan. 
The latter wrote in 1800: "the only article of any consequence 
that is cultivated in the Padam land is rice”('). This state of 
affairs has been continued till date. The combined effect of 
the increase in area under cultivation and productivity is refle¬ 
cted in a comparatively higher rate of growth in agricultural 
production. As a result of this, the major portion of the 
population of the district depends on agriculture for their 
livelihood. 

Table 1 shows the classification of land area in the district 
as on June 30, 1973. 

TABLE 1(2) 

Total area and Classification of area during the year 
ending 30th June 1973 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Classification of area 


Area in Hectares 


Total geographical area according 
to village papers 437,087 

Forest 67,185 

Land put to non-agricultural uses 48,787 

Barren and uncultivable land ^0^682 

Permanent pastures and other grazing land 2,810 

Land under miscellaneous crops not 
included in net area sown 9,363 


(1) Francis Buchanan—A Journey through etc. Vol. II, p. 373. 

(2) Farm Guide—1975—Farm Information Bureau. 

* One hectare is equal to 2.47105 acres or 2 acres and 2280 sq. yards. 
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Classificaion of area Area in Hectares* 


7. Cultivable waste 4,096 

8. Fallow land other than current fallow 2,796 

9. Current fallow 2,277 

10. Net area sown 289,091 

11. Area sown more than once 51,025 

12. Total cropped area 340,116 


The total cropped area according to the 'Economic Review 
of Kerala 1970-71 was 331,299 hectares. But in 1973 there is 
an increase of 8,917 hectares. Consequent to this increase in 
the total cropped area of the district, there was decrease in 
other classes of lands. Barren and uncultivable land was 
reduced to 10,682 hectares in 1973 from 11,270 hectares in 
1971. In the cultivable waste there is a tremendous decrease 
with regard to the area in 1971 with that of 1973. More than 
8,241 hectares were brought under plough within a period 
of two years. But the area shown as cultivable waste in 1971 
was 12,337 hectares. This was reduced to 4,096 hectares. 
The land classified under fallow land other than current fallow 
marked difference had been noted for the above period. The 
former category of land in 1971 that totalled for 3,346 hecta¬ 
res was reduced to 2,796 hectares in 1973. The current 
fallow land in 1971 measured about 3,566 hectares whereas in 
1973 the measurement shows only 2,277 hectares. This in¬ 
crease in cultivated area is reflected in the net area sown. It 
was only 253,865 hectares of land that was sown in 1971. 
But in 1973 the area sown was 289,091 hectares. Thanks to 
the timely monsoon and the increased irrigation facilities 
combined with the enterprising nature of the agriculturists of 
the district, the area sown more than once was also steadily 
increasing to an appreciable degree. Even with the forma¬ 
tion of the new district of Palghat, the district occupies third 
position in the State with regard to the total cropped area 
in spite of the considerable reduction of the total geographical 
area from 510,424 hectares to 437,087 hectares. 

Agricultural Holdings: 

There is excessive fragmentation and subdivision of 
holdings. This fact has been recorded by the census of land 
holdings and cultivation conducted in the Malabar and Travan- 
core-Cochin areas of the State in 1954. A comparison of the 
findings of the census in the two areas shows that about 67 
per cent of the cultivators’ holdings in Travancore-Cochin was 
below one acre. But in Malabar only about 30 per cent of 
the cultivators’ holdings was below one acre. Moreover, in 
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Travancore-Cochin a third of the number of holdings exceeded 
one acre. Surprisingly enough only 5 per cent was over five 
acres. In Malabar more than two-thirds of the number of 
holdings exceeded one acre. But more than 30 per cent w^ 
over 5 acres. It might be relevant in this context to compare 
the position regarding agricultural holdings in the district 
with that of the State. 88 per cent of the holdings in the 
State are less than 5 acres in size while 55 per cent of the 
total holdings are below one acre each. Only 1.4 per cent are 
above 25 acres(3). 


Now let us coniine our attention to the two villages of 
Chittur taluk taken up for sample survey by the Agrarian 
Problem Enquiry Committee of the erstwhile Cochin Govern¬ 
ment 1949('^), the interesting features of which may be sum¬ 
marised as follows:— 


1. In Eruthampadi (Chittur taluk) 417.74 acres of Nilams 
are cultivated by 48 owners and 29 tenants or 77 persons in 
all roughly 7 acres on an average per cultivator. 


7 acres and above 
5 to 7 acres 
1 to 5 acres 


Owners 

9 

9 

30 


Tenants 

2 

6 

21 


2, In Nellaipilli village (Chittur taluk) total extent of 
Nilams is 1,478.5 acres. 42 single tenants cultivate between 
them 327.5 acres. 


10 acres and above ... 11 

5 to 10 acres ... 13 

Below 5 acres ... 18 


This may be taken as a fair sample of the holdings held 
by the single tenant in that village. 

The average size of a holding in the district is only .65 
hectares (1.6 acres). The survey undertaken by the Special 
Deputy. Collector for consolidation, of holdings in Kerala in. the 
Kavasseri village in Alathur taluk of the district throws some 
light on the nature of fragmentation of holdings(®). At the 
time of the survey the number of holdings was 965, covering 

(3) Vide Farmers of India, Vol. II, I.C.A,R. (1961), p. 319. 

(4) Agrarian Problem Enquiry Committee Report, p. 223. 

(5) Report on Consolidation of Holdings, Trivandrum, 1965, pp. 225-237. 
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an area of 3,856.37 acres. The Jands of the village was divi¬ 
ded into 19 categories. The result of the survey is given in 
Table II. 


TABLE II 



Grade of holding 



Ab. of 

Percen¬ 

Extent 

Percen¬ 






holdings 

tage 

A,M. 

tage 



(1) 



(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Up to 1 

acre 




455 

65-48 

87-50 

2-27 

Exceeding I acre but not e.'ceeeding 









2•50 acres 

51 

7-34 

100-19 

2-60 

»> 

2-50 

l| 

5 

It 

36 

5-18 

135-04 

3-50 

$» 

5 

II 

7-50 

If 

22 

3-17 

108-15 

2-81 

>t 

7-5 

11 

10 

II 

17 

2-45 

131-55 

3-41 

it 

10 

II 

12-50 

II 

15 

2-16 

167-28 

4-34 


12'50 

If 

15 

II 

12 

1-73 

164-19 

4-26 

ft 

15 

II 

17-50 

II 

14 

2-01 

225-55 

5-85 

>> 

17-50 

II 

20 

II 

14 

2-01 

263*33 

6-82 

ft 

20 

14 

25 

II 

14 

2-01 

311-15 

8-07 

»f 

25 

II 

30 

II 

13 

1-37 

329-59 

8-34 

It 

30 

<1 

35 

>> 

10 

1-44 

321-59 

8-34 

i> 

35 

1) 

40 

M 

3 

0-43 

114-52 

2-97 

if 

40 

14 

45 

l> 

3 

0-43 

124-64 

3-23 

t) 

45 

II 

50 

II 

3 

0-43 

140-34 

3-64 

II 

50 

II 

60 

II 

1 

0-15 

52-67 

1-37 

II 

60 

II 

75 

fl 

4 

0-57 

278-84 

7-22 

• i 

75 

II 

100 

f| 

4 

0-57 

332-39 

8-62 

ft 

100 

II 

150 

ff 

4 

0-57 

468-14 

12-14 



Total 


659 

100-00 

3,856-27 

100-00 


The number of holdings up to one acre came to 455 (65.48 
per cent) covering an area of 87.50 acres (2,27 per cent). The 
number of holdings not exceeding 5 acres was 542 (17 per cent) 
and covered an area of 332.73 acres (8.37 per cent). The class 
of holdings having the maximum extent of land was comprised 
by those exceeding 100 acres but not exceeding 150 acre.s. 
The four holdings alone in this categoiy covered an area 
of 468.14 acres (12.14 per cent). The number, of holdings above 
30 acres came to 32 (4.59 per cent) and they were spread o\'er 
an area of 1,812.73 acres (47.53 per cent). 

The then area of the village was 3,769.26 acres of which 
3,068.48 acres were occupied and the rest poremboke. The 
distribution as revealed by the following table, with reference 
to the size of the holdings, registered holders and the extent 
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feilling under each category will provide an interesting com¬ 
parison. 


TABLE III 


SUe of holdings 

j\o. of 

Fercmlage 

Ana of 

Perctnlagt 



holdings 


holdings 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Below SO cents 

570 

54-97 

370-28 

10-26 

so cents 

to 1 acre 

105 

10-13 

55-50 

1-54 

1 acre 

to 2 acres 

109 

10-31 

146-97 

4'07 

2 acres 

to 5 „ 

109 

10-51 

253-75 

7.03 

5 .. 

to 10 „ 

68 

6-56 

363-66 

10-08 

10 .. 

to 15 „ 

30 

2-89 

359-31 

9-96 

15 ,. 

to 20 „ 

15 

1.44 

263-51 

7-44 

20 

to 25 „ 

99 

0 86 

200-16 

5-55 

25 .. 

to 30 „ 

4 

0-39 

112-01 

3-10 

Above 30 acres 

18 

1-74 

1,478-33 

40-97 


Total 

1,037 

100-00 

3,608-48 

100-00 


It is seen that the majority of the holdings are below 50 
cents, the number being 570 (54.97 per cent) covering an area of 
370.28 (10.26 per cent). The number of holdings below 5 acres 
is 893 (96.12 per cent) covering an area of 826.50 acres (22.90 
per cent). Kavasseri is thus evidently a village of small holders 
and small holdings. At the same time it is also to be pointed 
out that there are a few big holdings which consume a size¬ 
able portion of the area. It is seen that there are 18 holdings 
of the size above 30 acres and they are spread over an area 
of 1,478.33 acres (40.97 per cent). 

The distribution of holdings with reference to paddy lands 
is more significant in the context of our present study, since 
the possibilities for consolidation are more pronounced in 
Kerala in the case of wet lands and garden lands. The . area 
of wet lands in the village is 1,591.48 acres and they are in 
the possession of 330 persons including registered holders, 
joint registered holders and tenants in occupation. The dis¬ 
tribution of wet lands with reference to the size of the hold¬ 
ings and the number of holdings is given below. 
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TABLE IV 


Siz» of holdings 

No. of 
holdings 

Percentage 

Area of 
holdings 

Percentage 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Less than 50 cents 

20 

608 

5-80 

0-37 

50 cents to 1 acre 

41 

12-42 

30-62 

1-93 

1 acre to 2-5 acres 

79 

23-94 

135-62 

8-53 

2'5 acres to 5 acres 

84 

25-45 

303-03 

1904 

5 acres to 10 acres 

65 

19-70 

471-12 

29-54 

10 ,, to 15 ,, 

23 

6-97 

285-29 

17-94 

15 „ to 20 ,, 

12 

3-63 

211-41 

13-28 

20 ,, to 25 ,, 

4 

1-21 

87-92 

5-54 

25 „ to 30 „ 

1 

0-30 

27-31 

1-73 

More than 30 acres 

1 

0-30 

33-36 

210 

Total 

330 

100 00 

1,591-48 

100-00 


It can be seen that 6.08 per cent of the holdings covering 
an area of 0.37 per cent are less than 50 cents in extent. The 
percentage of holdings less than 5 acres in extent is 67.89 and 
they cover an area of 29.97 per cent. A single class of hold¬ 
ings claiming the maximum area is the holdings between 5 
acres and 10 acres and they cover 29.54 per cent of the area 
and 19.70 per cent of the holdings. The total extent of wet 
lands being 1,591.48 acres and the number of paddy holdings 
33, it can be said that the average size of a paddy holding is 
4.82 acres. 

Holdings of Paddy lands : 

The holdings under paddy in the former district of Palghat 
were classified under the following groups (6). 



Acres 

Holdings 

1 acre 

13,676 

29,286 

1 to 5 acres 

97,997 

39,386 

5 to 10 acres 

93,214 

9,078 

10 to 15 acres 

30,963 

2,748 

15 to . 

20,362 

814 


Based on the above statistics the average size of a paddy 
holding in the district was 4,84 acres. According to the Stati¬ 
stics on Agriculture (Statistics for Planning Serial No. I) issued 


(6) Joint Director of Agriculture, Package, Palghat Report dated 24th 
June 1969. 
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by the Kerala State Planning Board and the Bureau of Econo¬ 
mics and Statistics (1972) the distribution of operational hold¬ 
ings according to size is as follows:— 

Distribution of operational holdings according to 
size (1966-C7) 


Size of oberatioml 
holdings 
(acres) 

Number of holdings 

Total area 

_A_ 

Average per 
holding 
(acres) 

in 1000 
(acres) 

-\ 

Percentage 
to total 

‘in 1000 
(acres) 

-^ 

Percentage 
to total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Less than 1 -00 

204-0 

63-3 

71-3 

12-5 

0-35 

1-00— 2-50 

.59-1 

18-4 

93-2 

16-3 

1-58 

2-50— 5 00 

30-0 

9-3 

103-1 

18-0 

3-43 

5.00—10-00 

18-8 

5-8 

129-4 

22-7 

6-90 

10-00—15-00 

7-2 

2-2 

85-9 

15-0 

11-99 

15-00—20-00 

0-9 

0-3 

16-5 

2-9 

18-08 

20-00—25-00 

0-6 

0-2 

13-0 

2-3 

23-35 

25 and above 

1-6 

0-5 

59-0 

10-3 

37-40 

Total 

322-1 

100-0 

571-4 

100-0 

1-77 


IRRIGATION 

Early History : 

The first requisite to increase the productivity of the soil 
is sufficient supply of water. The verdure nature of the dis¬ 
trict gives a false impression that she has enough water to 
irrigate her vast paddy fields. But the real state of affairs is 
far from satisfactory. The rains very often fail at the proper 
time and the crops suffer. It is of vital importance to agri¬ 
cultural security that there should be reasonable distribution 
of rainfall. It is therefore necessary to have irrigation 
projects for harnessing water and distributing it. There were 
no Government irrigation works in the erstwhile Malabar 
except a minor one called Vandithode anicut in the east of 
Palghat taluk. It was owned by a Palghat Brahmin. It was 
taken over by the Public Works Department in 1902. The 
Malabar Tenancy Committee Report (1940) gives the following 
account of the sad state of affairs in regard to irrigation works 
in the erstwhile Malabar area as compared with the rest of 
the Madras Presidency. They have pointed out that from 1902 
to 1930 the Government spent only a meagre sum of Rs. 3,152 
for irrigation purposes in Malabar. After 1930 the amount 
spent for this purpose was only Rs. 3,000 whereas for the 
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same period Rs. 2,315 lakhs were spent for the whole of Madras 
Presidency. The Committee expressed their indignation on 
this gross neglect of Malabar by the Madras Government. 

From this it is clear that only scant attention was paid 
by British administration to provide irrigation facilities in 
Malabar. Innes in his 'Malabar District Gazetteer’ says that 
there were no irrigation works undertaken by the Govern¬ 
ment in Malabar C). Even the investigation of the Malam- 
puzha Reservoir Project was postponed in 1926. 

However Chittur taluk (8) of the district which had been 
part of the erstwhile Cochin State was fortunate in having 
some irrigation works from early years of the 19th century. 

The irrigation works at Chittur owe their origin to 
General Cullen. The Kannadi river or Chitturpuzha had a 
fall of about 60.960 metres and so it formed an excellent basis 
for irrigation operations. On his suggestion the then Cochin 
Government started the construction of an anicut at Mulattara 
in 1849. It got into regular working order only by about 1885. 
A few years after the Mulattara works were started, Tottil 
Pitchu Iyer, an enterprising Brahmin from Coimbatore, con¬ 
structed a small anicut at Nurni. This anicut was however 
acquired by the Government in 1858, when Pitchu Iyer began 
the construction of a larger anicut higher up the stream at 
Tembramadakku. A similar anicut was constructed still higher 
up at Kunnankattupati by another enterprising land-holder, 
Kittu Filial by name a few years later. Both these anlcuts, 
together with the main and subsidiary canals connected with 
them, were subsequently acquired by the Government. The 
area served by these irrigation works in 1910 was estimated 
at nearly 7,284 hectares and the length of the main and branch 
channels was 85 and 122 km. respectively. There were also 
several small reservoirs in the taluk for the storage of water 
where natural facilities existed for the same. Nine small 
irrigation systems were owned by private individuals in 1910 
and they irrigated 809.372 hectares of land. 

The above is a general picture of the position of irrigation 
works in the district before the dawn of independence. 

However, the commercial view regarding irrigation deve¬ 
lopment had been modified after the country became inde¬ 
pendent. The then Madras Government laid down that irres¬ 
pective of the question of return on the financial investment 

(7) Malabar District Gazetteer, p. 209. 

(8) The present Chittur taluk was formed by taking the entire taluk 

of the former Travancore-Cochin State and 14 villages of the 
old Palghat taluk. 
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on irrigation works, all projects that were necessary in the 
interest of the welfare of the district should be taken up. At 
the time of reorganisation, Kerala gained three major projects 
from the Madras State viz., Malampuzha, Walayar and Man- 
galam all in the present Palghat district. 


MAJOR IRRIGATION PROJECTS 
The Malampuzha Project; 

The Malampuzha Project is one of the Major Irrigation 
Projects in Kerala. It comprises the construction of a dam 
across the river Malampuzha at a place about 4 miles north¬ 
east of Olavakkot junction. Southern Railway with a system 
of canals and branches to irrigate, an area of 20,234.30 hectares 
in Palghat district. The Malampuzha has its source in the 
hills (a portion of Western Ghats) due north of Palghat taluk 
extending up to the boundary of Coimbatore district. The 
Malampuzha joins the Korayar river in Kadukkankunnam 
village of Palghat taluk, about 2 miles east of Olavakkot 
railway station. The Korayar below the infall of Malampuzha 
is known as Kalpathipuzha and in its lower reaches as 
Bharathapuzha. 

The Project has been under consideration in some shape 
or other, ever since 1914. Since there was no provision under 
the then existing law in Madras Presidency to impose water 
cess, the capital investment would have received no return. 
After the II World War, when the post-war reconstruction 
committee was formed, to advise the Government on post-war 
planning, it included the Malampuzha Project as one of the 
schemes to be taken up. Hence detailed investigation of this 
project was taken up and an estimate prepared and it was 
sanctioned by the Madras Government for Rs, 380 lakhs in the 
month of February 1949. The sanction of the project referred 
to above did not include the excavation of right bank canal. 
But due to the then needs of the agriculturists and the local 
public, the Madras Government sanctioned the right bank canal 
scheme also for Rs. 75 lakhs in the month of February 1955. 

After the reorganisation of States, the Kerala Government 
also sanctioned two minor extensions to the Malampuzha 
Project—viz., (1) Edathara Channel, costing Rs. 8.5 lakhs, and 
(2) Tassarak Lift Irrigation, costing Rs. 4.3 lakhs, both in the 
left flank. The total cost of the Project was Rs. 580 lakhs. 

The Project was inaugurated on March 27, 1949 by the 
Minister for Public Works to the Government of Madras. The 
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head works division was started in May 1949 and the canals 
division in February 1950. During the course of one year, a 
small township rose up in the head works area with well laid 
out roads, protected water supply, modern sanitary conveni¬ 
ences and electric lights. The work on the dam proper and 
canal system were started from the middle of 1950. 

The Malampuzha, a perennial stream, takes off from the 
high altitudes of the Western Ghats and drains 147.629 square 
kilometres of hill tract before it reaches the dam (®). The 
reservoir has a capacity of 22.65 million litres with a water 
spread area of 22.0149 square km. It submerges only lands 
lying in the forest reclaimed areas and about 526.092 hectares 
of wet lands. No village or dwelling place is affected by the 
reservoir. A small anicut called 'Pattani Anicut’ just about a 
kilometre upstream of the dam which was supplying water to 
irrigate an area of 121.406 hectares of lands before the con¬ 
struction of the dam, was also submerged in the reservoir. 

The dam is in five sections. The main masonry dam 
connects two hillocks on either side of the river with a central 
..spillway section 57.302 metres long over the river course with 
the bulk head sections on either side, aggregating to a total 
length of 550.469 metres. Taking advantage of a high natural 
rocky ridge which runs approximately at right angle to the 
left end of the main dam, a suitable section of rubble 
masonry is built for a length of 583.387 metres from where it 
is connected further to another elevated hill by an earthen 
dam of 219.151 metres long. Independent of these, there are 
two more gaps in the natural hillocks 100.584 metres and 
87.478 metres) of random rubble masonry. All the masonry 
sections are of the straight gravity type and the earth dam is 
of the zonal type. 

The central spillway provided in the main dam is of the 
ogee type with a curved bucket in the rear and energy dissi¬ 
pating arrangements. The maximum flood discharge provided 
for is 30,000 cusecs and it will pass over the crest through 
four vents each of which has got a lift barrage gate with a 
clear span of 10.9248 metres and a height of 4.5720 metres. 
The roadway on the top of the dam is carried over the spill¬ 
way by means of R.C.C. Tee beams and slab. 

There are three canal sluices on the left side each of which 
is designed to allow a maximum discharge of 1,000 cusecs. 


(9) Based on a Publication—Malampuzha Irrigation Project, Govern¬ 
ment o£ Kerala, Public Works Department, Irrigation Branch, 
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The size of the sluice is 1.524 m.—Om.m X 1.828 m.—Om.mand 
the gates are of the fixed roller type. A single sluice similar to 
the above, is also provided on the right flank, to feed the 
right side canal. Adjoining left side sluices two lines of 
1.828m. diametre steel penstocks are embeded to be utilised 
for hydro-electric power generation at a later stage. On the 
right side, provision has been made for an intake for supplying 
water of Palghat. Two rows of 4.572 metres diametre cast iron 
pipes with intakes at different levels, have been laid to ensure 
protected water supply to Palghat town at all times. 

A drainage gallery of size 1.524 m.—Om.x 2.1336 m.— 
0.152 m. runs almost throughout the entire length of the main 
dam, to intercept sweepage water from the reservoir. Gross 
adits to the gallery are also provided at the required places. 

The other masonry sections are solid pieces of masonry 
without any special features in them. The drainage gallery 
in the main dam is replaced here by a longitudinal masoni-y 
drain 0.2286 m. X 0.4572 m. with pipe outlets to the rear at 
specified intervals. 

Though the entire topography is rocky, an earthem 
dam has also been constructed here on modern lines. The 
earth dam is formed of pervious materials on an impervious 
core. It is protected with riprap on the water side and a 
filter with sand and metal is provided on the land-side at the 
outer, to drain off the sweepage water. 

Canal system: 

There are two main canals, one on the left side and the 
other on the right side of the river. The two canals with its 
branches and distributaries have a total length of about 338 
kilometres. 

The left main canal with its maximum carrying capacity 
of 321.24 cusecs is intended to irrigate about 16,200 hectares. 
Designed for a duty of 24.281 hectares per cusec with a pro¬ 
vision of 12i per cent for transmission losses, the main canal 
carriages 750 cusecs at its head and 70 cusecs at its tail end. 
Due to peculiar physical features of the country with hills 
and valleys alternating in close succession, high embankments 
and deep cuttings have become inevitable. The canal inter¬ 
cepts a number of valleys, drainage courses, road and rail 
crossings where super passages, aqueducts, under-timnels, 
bridges, etc., have been constructed. The canal tails into 
Gayatri river where the surplus water of the canal is picked 

3 / 11-17 
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up lower down by the Cheramangalam anicut for the full 
development of the ayacut. 

The important structures in this canal are however the 
two aqueducts, one across the Korayar in the third kilometre 
point and other across the Kannadi river in the 12.8748 kilo¬ 
metre point. In both, the canal is taken through masonry 
troughs supported on 30 feet span arches built of precaste 
concrete blocks. The Korayar aqueduct consists of 10 spans 
of 9.1440 metres each and costs Rs. 6.13 lakhs while the 
Kannadi aqueduct having 13 spans of 9.1440 metres each, costs 
Rs. 11 lakhs. Each carries a roadway of 3.0480 metres wide. 


At the 25.7495 kilometre the main canal crosses a deep 
valley where a pressure aqueduct has been built. The irri¬ 
gation water is conveyed through a reinforced concrete box 
1.5240 m.—0.1524 m. X 1.5240 m.—0 m. resting on masonry piers 
of law height. The structure is 317.6016 metres long and costs 
Rs. 3.22 lakhs. 

Fourteen distributaries take off from the left main canal, 
the longest of which is 37.0149 kilometres in length and serves 
an anicut of 5463.261 hectares. There are in all about 241.402 
kilometres of distributaries and about 321.869 kilometres of 
field channels. The right bank canal is 32.1869 kliometres long 
and irrigates an area of 3075.613 hectares. At its head reach, 
it has a capacity of 143 cusecs, throughout its length along 
very rugged country, it is comparatively costlier than the 
left main canal. The canal crosses a deep valley in its 14.4841 
kilometre point where a reinforced concrete trough aqueduct, 
costing Rs. 1.61 lakhs has been constructed. It has got 11 
spans of 91.440 m. each with closed trough water way of size 
1.8288 m.—Om. X 1.2192 m.—0.1524 m. The right bank canal 
has got eight distributaries having a total length of 33.7962 
kilometres and about 80.467 kilom.etres of field channels. The 
right bank canal wth a maximum capacity of 4.05 cusecs is 
intended to irrigate about 30 per cent of the net area of 3075 
hectares. The Tassark lift irrigation scheme taken up under 
this schem.e will irrigate about 567 hectares. 


The water supply to the town of Palghat is also made from 
the reservoir. The scheme has been completed in all its 
details. The reservoir has a capacity of 226 million cubic 
metres, to serve an ayacut of 20,675 hectares. Malampuzha 
has become one of the important tourist centres of Kerala, 
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Walayar Project; 

Walayar is another large scale irrigation project. It was 
started by the Madras Government under the second Five 
Year Plan before the formation of the Kerala State. This 
consists of a small dam across Walayar river—a tributary of 
Bharathapuzha. Walayar river has its source in the western 
ghats on the northern hills of the Palghat gap. The dam site 
is 1.6 kilometre away from the Palghat-Coimbatore portion 
of the Madras-Calicut road. It is about 25.7 kilometres from 
Palghat. 

This project consists of 181 metres of masonry dam and 
1328 metres of non-masonry dam. The maximum height of 
masonry dam is 30.5 metres. This will form a reservoir of 19 
million cubic metres capacity and will be able to serve an ayacut 
of 3934 hectares. One of the main features of the project is 
that no canal takes off from the dam. The water is left into 
the river and is picked up at Nellissery anicut which is about 
6.4 kilometres downstream of the dam. Head sluice in the left 
bank of this anicut serves the main canal for this project. The 
length of the main canal is 12332 metres. This project also 
assures water supply to 8 private anicut systems. 

The scheme has been completed in March 1966 at a cost of 
more than Rs. 132 lakhs. The eight private anicuts in the area 
are since acquired by the Irrigation Department. 

Mangalam Project: 

The work of Mangalam project was started in October 1953. 
The dam and left bank canal were completed by September 
1956 and was declared open on September 26, 1956. The right 
bank canal was opened in September 1957. The extension of 
the project was completed in 1958. 

The dam is across Cherukunnupuzha, a tributary of Bhara¬ 
thapuzha having its source on the western ghats on the 
.southern hills of the Palghat gap. The dam site is about 
16 km. away from the National Highway on the Trichur- 
Palghat section at the 32 kilometre point from Palghat. 

Mangalam project consists of a masonry dam of 19.4 metres 
height, 62 metres length and 2 saddle dam with a net work of 
canals. The project is intended to irrigate about 3440 hectares 
in Palghat district. This scheme will also supply water for 
Cheerakuzhi scheme in Trichur district for another 1620 
hectares. 

3 / 11 — 17 ?» 
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The water is being supplied through 2 msdn canals, one 
on the left and the other on the right, irrigating about 1720 
hectares each. These main canals along with its branches and 
distributaries are about 146 kilometres in length. 

The estimated cost of the scheme is Rs. 106 lakhs, 
tlayatri Project: 

Gayatri project consists of 2 schemes (i) Meenkara dam 
(Gayatri stage-I) and (2) Chulliar dam (Gayatri stage-II) across 
the Meenkara and Chulliar rivers, two tributaries of Gayatri 
which in turn joins Bharathapuzha near Ottapalam. The Gaya¬ 
tri river has its source at western ghats at southern hills of the 
Palghat gap. Meenkara dam site is about 16 kilometres and 
Chulliar about 9.7 kilometres from Kollengode-Pollachi road. 

Gayatri Stage‘1 (Meenkara dam) 

By constructing a masonry dam of 30 metres length with 
a maximum height of 18.9 metres and an earth dam of 934 
metres across Meenkara river at a point 4 kilometres upstream 
of its cohfluence with Chulliar the scheme is having a reservoir, 
the capacity of which is 11.3 million cubic metres. 

There are two main canals in this system—the left bank 
canal irrigating 1012 hectares and the right bank canal, to 
irrigate about 2023 hectares. 

The total length of the left and right bank canals is about 
25 kilometres. The dam work with necessary canal formation 
of Gayatri Stage-I of the scheme was partially commissioned 
in 1960. 

Gayatri Stage-II (Chulliar dam) 

The work of Stage II of the scheme comprising of Chulliar 
dam and canals for irrigating 2428 hectares was started in 1961. 

A masonry dam having a length of 5555 metres and a 
maximum height of 30.5 metres have been constructed across 
Chulliar river. An earth dam having a maximum height of 
17.3 metres is taken in right angles to the masonry dam on the 
left flank. The total length of earth dam together with two 
earth saddles is 1.22 kilometres. The reservoir formed by the 
construction of this dam has a capacity of 13.7 million cubic 
metres. 

The water is let out through the canal sluice of this dam 
which leads into the left bank canal from Meenkara. This 
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canal has been widened for 4 kilometres length and main canal 
extended for another 9.5 kilometres. This together with 8 
distributaries and 57 field bothies from the net work of canals 
is intended for irrigating 2430 hectares of land in Kizhakke- 
thara, Kollengode, Payyalore, Elavancherry and Panangattiri 
villages of Chittur taluk. 

The canal system is such that almost all the combined 
ayacut of 5463 hectares of both the stages can be fed from any 
of the two reservoirs at Meenkara or Chulliar. So maximum 
advantage can be taken even if there is scarcity of water in the 
reservoir when there is plentiful supply in the other. A sluice 
has been provided so as to serve as intake for the proposed 
drinking water supply scheme to Kollengode and neighbouring 
villages. 

The total amount sanctioned for the two stages of the 
scheme together was Rs. 220 lakhs. 

The Chulliar dam was declared open on October 30, 1966. 
With the completion of the scheme, it is expected that there 
will be an additional production of 3048 tonnes of paddy. 

Chulliar dam is the fifth major project completed in 
Palghat district. Nearly 33512 hectares of land in this district 
have been brought under major irrigation schemes('O). 

Chitturpuzha Irrigation Project: 

The work of Chitturpuzha project has been split up into 
three stages. The first is for the remodelling of the existing 
main and branch canals of the Chitturpuzha Project. The 
remodelling work are extensive enough to make the system 
function more efficiently and economically by providing a regu¬ 
lator at the head works at Moolathara by replacing the present 
anicut. The second stage of the project is for the extension of 
the canals to irrigate a further 3035 hectares over the existing 
ayacut of 82.5 hectares. 

In the second stage it is proposed to construct a dam at 
Kuriarkutty river and divert water from the adjacent Chalakudy 
basin to Chitturpuzha basin and to irrigate a total ayacut of 
17401.5 hectares of land that can be converted as double crop 
lands. The third stage of the scheme is for constructing a dam 
at Karappara river. A total area of 25617 hectares of land can 
be raised as double crop lands. They lie in Chittur and adja¬ 
cent Alathur and Palghat taluks. The detailed investigation 


(10) Based on a Report of the Chief Engineer, Irrigation (Planning) 
dated 12th September, 1968. 
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works of these two schemes are conducted by the investigation 
divisions at Pal ghat and Trichur respectively. 

The existing system is functioning with four anicuts con¬ 
structed across Chittur river at Moolathara, Kunnamkattupathy, 
Thembaramadakku and Nurnec and diverting the flow of water 
from the river to the irrigation canals and thereby irrigating 
the present ayacut of 8205 hectares. For the first crop, water 
will be available for the entire 8205 hectares but for the second 
crop hardly 6070 hectares of lands will receive irrigation 
facilities. 

This is mainly due to the unequal release of water by the 
Tamilnad authorities. Actually Kerala is entitled to receive 
7250 m. eft. of water as riparian right. This water will be suffi¬ 
cient if the Tamilnad Government is releasing the water accord¬ 
ing to the requirement in Chitturpuzha basin. As per the 
agreement executed by Kerala Government with Tamilnad 
Government, Kerala will get an additional quantity of 2500 
m. eft. of water, if the storage capacity in P.A.P. System 
exceed 16500 m. eft. and this will be sufficient to meet the 
demand for the extension of 3035 hectares of ayacut proposed 
in the second stage of the project. 

The existing irrigation system was constructed in 1880 
A.D. by the erstwhile Cochin Government and is not confined 
to the standards of irrigation projects. It is proposed to re¬ 
model the entire main and branch canals of this system and the 
work is in progress. The existing anicut at Moolathara is not 
in good condition. Hence a new regulator is proposed just 
below the existing one with a storage capacity of 19 m. eft. and 
the work of the regulator is also in progress. It is also propo¬ 
sed to reconstruct the existing Thembaramadakku weir also. 

There is also a provision to improve the Kambalathara 
Azhi to collect the flood water and reuse the same when neces¬ 
sity arises. If it is improved it will have a storage capacity 
of nearly 150 m. eft. The work of the extension of canals to 
irrigate the additional ayacut of 3035 hectares are also in good 
progress. 

The total length of main and branch c^als requiring re¬ 
modelling for Moolathara syc:ttm5 is 26,60? and 47.69 kilo¬ 
metres, respectively. The mam handicap in taking up the 
rernodelling work is due to distribution of water for 3 crops in 
the existing ayacut for a period of 10 months in an year. So 
the remodelling work can be attended to only during the clo¬ 
sure period of two months. Therefore an impressive progress 
cannot be achieved as far as the remodelling works are con¬ 
cerned. The total length of the canal proposed to be extended 
is 68.04 kilometres. 
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The total length of main canal to be remodelled for Themba- 
ramadakku system is 10.10 kilometres. So far no remodell¬ 
ing work has been carried out in this system. The total 
length of remodelling the branches is 46.51 kilometres and 
the total length of extension is 10.737 kilometres. 

There are three stafE colonies under this project. They 
are situated at Chittur, Meenakshipuram and Moolathara res¬ 
pectively. 

The main canal to be remodelled for Kunnamkattupathy 
system is 31.4 kilometres. The Numee system is proposed to 
be abandoned. The area coming under this system can be fed 
by the Moolathara canals after the improvements are carried 
out. 


The expenditure incurred for the project till the end of 
March 1969 is Rs. 72,97,231. The total cost estimated for 
these three stages is 11 crores. As stated above if the stage I 
is completed, 11,249.271 hectares of double crop lands will be 
benefited. Further this project is a multipurpose one. 62,000 
KW. of power can also be generated if the II and III stages are 
taken up, in addition to providing irrigation facilities for 
25,503.218 hectares. 

Pothundy Project: 

The Pothundy irrigation project comprises of; 

(1) The construction of an earth dam across the tri¬ 
butaries of Ayalore river namely Meenchadipuzha and Padi- 
puzha about hundred metres above their confluence and to 
form a reservoir with 1388 m. eft. capacity. (2) The constru¬ 
ction of two main canals, their branches and distributaries 
intended to irrigate 5461.261 hectares of lands in the Chittur 
and Alathur taluks of Palghat district. 


The dam site at Pothundy is in Nemmara and Pothundy 
villages of Chittur taluk, at about 8 kilometres south-east of 
Nemmara town. The site is along the Nemmara-Nelliampathy 
road. 

The Ayalurpuzha, across which the dam Is constructed is 
a tributary of the Gayathripuzha which in turn jojns the 
Bharathapuzha. The two streams, Padipuzha and Meenchadi¬ 
puzha which join together just downstream of the dam site 
rise from the Nelliampathy ranges. The catchment area of 
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the dam is about 31 square kilometres and the average rain¬ 
fall is found to be 3,2512 metres in an year. The head works 
consists of an earth dam to form an impounding reservoir 
and two sluices for drawing off water for irrigation, a water 
supply sluice and spillway to discharge the surplus flood 
waters. The earth dam is 1554.4800 metres long and 32.6136 
metres high from the deepest bed t 256.00. The dam has a 
top width of 6.1976 metres. The free board is 2.4384 metres 
above full reservoir level at + 355.00. The dam is of a homo¬ 
genous section of soils available in the locality. A cut off 
trench with 3.0480 metres width at the bottom is excavated 
upto the impervious stratum. The trcmch is filled with im¬ 
pervious material consolidated in layers after grouting the 
impervious foundation at 6.0960 metres inteiwals. 

Soils whose qualities are tested and approved rfre used 
fot the earth dam. The earth is conveyed to the dam by 
machineries like scrapers, dumpers and lorries. Consolida¬ 
tion is done in 0.2032 metres layers using sheep foot and power 
rollers after levelling and watering. 

The unique feature of the Pothundy dam is the slopping 
longitudinal filter which runs through the entire length of the 
dam with necessary cross filters. This slopping longitudinal 
filter is a new feature which has not been adopted in any 
other earth dam of this State. The height of the longitudinal 
filter is i of the height of the embankment. A rock toe is 
provided at downstream end. The height of the rock is l/6th 
of the height of the dam. There is also a toe drain of .609 
metres bottom width to drain off the sweepage water from 
the dam. 

The upstream side of the dam is protected with rough 
stone riperap and the downstream slope is neatly sectioned 
and turfed. There are two head sluices in the earth dam for 
drawing water for irrigation purposes. On the extreme right 
flank of the dam a masonry spillway is constructed. It is 
45.72000 metres long and will have a discharge capacity of 
2400 cusecs. A tail channel 604 metres in length will be cut 
to lead the surplus water to join the river below. 

The canal systems of the scheme are expected to benefit 
an area of 5463.261 hectares. 

The total estimated cost of the scheme is Rs. 235.12 lakhs 
and the benefited area is 5453.261 hectares. So cost per .404686 
hectares will work out to Rs. 1,742. 
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The Attappady irrigation project has been taken up on 
January 1, 1971. The project is across the Siruvani river which 
is a tributary of the Bhavani river, which is again a tributary 
of the Kaveri. Estimated cost of the project is Rs. 4.76 crores. 
An area of 4322 hectares can be irrigated. It may be specially 
mentioned here that this is the first project in Kerala in the 
Kaveri river basin. 


Minor Irrigation Works: 

A number of minor irrigation works have been taken up 
in the district. They are estimated to irrigate an area of 
19605 hectares. 


Lift Irrigation Works: 

The lands which cannot be irrigated by gravity flow are 
brought under cultivation by lifting water by electric pumps 
or diesel pumps from the rivers or lakes or ponds(’i). There 
are a number of such works in the old Palghat district. The 
cost of construction of such works comes to R& 16,33,363 and 
they benefit an area of 2282.429 hectares. 

Area under Irrigation: 

Table VII shows the source of water supply and 
the area irrigated in the distxict of Palghat before the forma¬ 
tion of Malappuram district. 

TABLE VII 


Sources of water supply and area irrigated 


Sources 


Area irrigated in hectares 


Canals 

Tanks 

Wells 

Others 

Irrigated area under each crop 


45057.739 

10356.312 

5896.680 

2618.950 


(11) It may be mentioned here that similar systems of irrigation has 
had been noticed by Francis Buchanan in 1801 who wrote that 
'in some places where there is no sufficient level, the superfluous 
water is thrown off by a basket suspended between four ropes 
and wrought by two men, a manner of raising water practised 
in China as well as in every part of India. (A Journey from 
Madras through the countries of Mysore, Canara and Malabar, 
Vol, II, p. 367). 
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Table VIII shows the area of crops irrigated. 

TABLE V 


Irrigated area under different crops 


Crop 


Area irrigated in hectares. 

Paddy 


56,619.213 

Coconut 


1,906.071 

Arecanut 


3,870.821 

Banana and 

other vegetables 

639.404 

Sugar-cane 


230.671 

Cotton 


133.546 


Total 

63,929.681 


So=l Tonservation; 

Soil conservation aims at the complete control and pre~ 
vention of soil erosion from the cultivated hilly agricultural 
lands and thereby keep the fertility of the top soil in the 
areas. The catchment of Kundah and the Malampuzha pro¬ 
jects are the two catchments that fall in this district. The 
soil erosion hazards will in the long run endanger the useful¬ 
ness of the reservoirs of the river valley projects. Hence it 
has been felt that soil conservation schemes are essential to 
ensure the agricultural production of the district. The follow¬ 
ing are some of the important schemes; 


1. Soil Conservation Scheme in the river valley Projects: 

It is proposed to take up soil conservation works in the 
catchments of river valley projects on the basis of detailed 
investigation studies over and above the regular contour bun¬ 
ding scheme in the district. This scheme envisages the deta¬ 
iled soil conservation survey in the catchments of the Malam¬ 
puzha and Kundah projects and to prepare work plans so as 
to take up execution accordingly. The area taken up for the 
work in these areas are 14,763 hectares in Malampuzha and 
569.798 sq. kilometres at Kundah project. The investigation 
works of the Malampuzha project have been completed in 
respect of the 6 sub-catchments and the work plan also pre¬ 
pared. The actual execution of soil conservation programmes 
in the catchment will be taken up as and when funds are pro¬ 
vided by Government of India. 
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2. Soil Conservation Scheme on water~shed basis: 

This scheme contemplates the construction of contour 
bunds with dry rubble packing in hilly agricultural lands. 

The followmg are tiie six soil conservation schemes under 
execution in the district. The financial outlay for 1967-68 is 
Rs. 1.5 lakhs. (1) Soil conservation scheme, Kalladikode for 
an area of 129.65 hectares at an estimated cost of Rs. 83,000. 

(2) Soil conservation scheme, Karimba (Kalladikode) for an 
area of 173.16 hectares at an estimated cost of Rs. 1,82,500. 

(3) Soil conservation scheme, Kudukannu for an area of 197 

hectares at an estimated cost of Rs. 3.95 lakhs. (4) Soil con¬ 
servation scheme, Elampulassery for an area of 594.34 hecta¬ 
res at an estimated cost of Rs. 4.99 lakhs. (5) Soil conser¬ 
vation scheme, Nuringiri for an area of 51.10 hectares at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 18,700. (6) Soil conservation scheme, 

Kalladikode for an area of 36.64 hectares at an estimated cost 
of Rs 18,700. It is expected that the soil conservation pro¬ 
grammes in the district could be carried out with the co¬ 
operation of the cultivators so as to achieve the maximum 
extent of benefits to the public. The implementing authority 
for soil conservation .schemes in the district is the district 
Soil Conservation Officer and for the Kundah project, the 
Soil Conservation Officer, Kundah project. 


SOIL AND CROPS 

Soils: 

The soils of the district comes under the following cate¬ 
gories (1) latente, (2) Alluvial and (3) Black. 

All the blocks in the district come under the category of 
laterite soils. But it may be noted that almost in every block, 
in the middle tract of the district, there are all types of soils 
varying from alluvial to clay and laterite to sandy loams. 

On the eastern parts of the district especially the major 
portions of Chittur, Coyalmannam and Kollengode blocks are 
covered with black cotton soil. 

The topography of the district bears close comparison 
with the general undulating topography of the State. The 
areas like Chittur, Nenmara, Kollengode, Alathur and Palghat 
have more of plain grounds as the hillocks lie far apart which 
made the land appear as plain. But this is not the case 
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with areas in Ottappalam, Mannarghat, Sreekrishnapuram and 
Patlambi where hills lie more close and definite formation of 
valleys are noticed. 

Rice, cocoanut, arecanut, tapioca, groundnut; banana; 
pepper, ginger, cotton and sugar-cane are the main crops of 
the district. Black soil in Chittur is best suited for ground¬ 
nut, cotton, cholam and horsegram. The acreage of each crop 
and its percentage to the total cropped area in the case of 
more important crops are given in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 

Area under Major Crops 
(ending June 30, 1973) 


Crops 

Area in hectares 
June 30, 1973. 

Rice 

182,231 

Cereals & millets 

189,165 

Tur and other pulses 

7,637 

Sugar-cane 

1,000 

Other Sugar Crops (Palmyrah) 

4,584 

Pepper 

1,625 

Chillies 

830 

Ginger 

907 

Turmeric 

1,233 

Cardamom 

1,886 

Betel nuts 

3,623 

Other condiments and spices 

2,894 

Mangoes 

6,121 

Banana 

285 

Other plantains 

4,631 

Other fresh fruits 

6,180 

Cashewnut 

8,728 

Tapioca 

12,247 

Sweet potatoes 

2,426 

Onions 

68 

Other vegetables 

2,148 

Groundnut 

16,044 

Castor 

63 

Sesamum 

662 

Coconut 

23,451 

Other oil seeds 

357 

Cotton 

7,476 

Tea 

635 
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Crops Area in hectares 

June 30, 1973. 


Coffee 

4,148 

Rubber 

7,562 

Other plantation crops 

372 

Fodder crops 

22 

Green manure crops 

5,696 

Other non-food crops 

10,549 

Total area sown under all crops 

340,116 

Area sown more than once 

51,025 

Net area sown 

289,091 

Table VII shows the total out-turn 

of principal crops in 

the district for the year ending June 30, 

1973. 


TABLE VII 

Total out-turn of Important Crops during the year 

ending June 30, 1973 

Crops 

Out-turn in tonnes 

Rice 

353,897 

Other cereals and millets 

2,942 

Pulses 

3,518 

Sugar-cane (Gur) 

8,394 

Black pepper 

283 

Dry chillies 

762 

Dry ginger 

1,491 

Turmeric 

811 

Cardeimom 

114 

Betelnuts (million) 

458 

Banana 

2,077 

Other plantains 

35,362 

Cashewnuts 

9,793 

Tapioca 

260,126 

Ground nut 

16,461 

Sesamum 

179 

Coconut (million nuts) 

80 

Cotton (Bales of 180 kg.) 

8,428 

Tea 

975 

Coffee 

2.461 

Rubber 

1,472 

Lemongrass oil 

9 

Sweet potato 

10,917 
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Mode of cultivation of important crop. 

Paddy (Oryza Sativa Linn): 

The raising of two crops viz., Virippu and Mundakan of 
paddy is the general rule. The third crop called punja is 
also raised in some areas of the district. 

The agricultural operations connected with these crops are 
described below: 

Bullocks are used for ploughing the land. The country 
plough which only makes a furrow is used for ploughing. The 
mould board plough and other type of ploughs are onl> 
scarcely used. When ploughing is done with tractor, mould 
board plough is used. It is estimated that 20 per cent of the 
land is ploughed with tractors. Non-availability of bullocks 
at the time of ploughing induce the big landowners to use 
tractors. Local terms for ploughing are *'Kannupoottal'’, 
"Poottal” and "Vzhuka". 

Before preparing the ground for the first crop, trimming 
and repair of bunds are the usual practices. This is done with 
manual labour with the implement called spade. Every 
year temporary bunds are put to cover large areas and dewa¬ 
tering is done. During very heavy rains these bunds some¬ 
times leak and the crop is entirely lost. This does not happen 
as a regular feature. In the coconut gardens of coastal and 
low lying laterite areas formation of bunds are done to safe¬ 
guard against the removal of soil from one place to another 
and to conserve water. Local names are "Varambumadal”, 
'"Vavambidal", "Varambukoral", "Varambu pidikkal” and 
"Varambukettuka”. 

Drainage of water is not a problem to the cultivators. 
During heavy rains the water drains out through the canals 
which are meant for irrigation. In areas where the crop 
(paddy) is entirely grown as rainfed crop, no system of canals 
are there, for drainage. The water simply overflows the fields 
and reaches the lowest field from where it runs to the bot¬ 
tom of the valley where there will be natural water flow out¬ 
let called "Thodu”. In puncha area dewatering is practiced 
with pumpsets and paras. Irrigation in these areas are con¬ 
trolled so that no draining out of water is needed during the 
cultivation period. In these areas the practice is called *'Vel- 
lam Vattikuka’’. In the other areas the local name is "Vellam 
Varkkal", "Vellam Vidal", "Vellam Ozhichu Viduka”, eic. 

Sowing is done by paid labourers who are experts in 
sowing seeds. Virippu paddy is normally a broadcast crop as 
this is sown expecting the rain. In some areas, for virippu^ 
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Cultivation transplantation is also resorted to. Assured irriga¬ 
tion is the criterion. For Mundakan the usual practice 
is transplanting. Seedlings are raised separately and within 
a fortnight of harvesting of the I crop. Seedlings are plan¬ 
ted for the second crop in the field. Water will be available 
■during the planting time in plenty. For puncha the usual 
practice is broadcasting the seed. In all the three seasons 
transplanted crop always yield higher than the broadcasted 
crop. 

Dibbling behind the country ploughs is also done. The 
local name of the operation is "Vithiduka”. The sowing 
operation is locally called as "Vithakkuka”, "Vithakkal” and 
"Vitha". The transplanting operation is known as "Parichu- 
nadeel”. 

Weeding is usually done by manual labour. In the recent 
years some chemicals are coming into vogue. But they have 
not yet attained any popularity among the agriculturists. 
Paddy crop is weeded twice. 

Reaping is done with .sickles. The whole plant is cut 
leaving 5 to 8 cms. at the base. It is locally called "Koithu”. 

Threshing is usually done by beating the small bundle 
of reaped paddy plant on hard stones, wooden benches and in 
recent years on cemented floors called "Kalam”. The using 
of threshers for threshing had not gained importance due 
to various reasons. The threshing operations are locally 
called as "Thallu" or "Methical". 

The threshed produce is put into wind and the heavier 
paddy is separated from lighter dust, straw particles and un¬ 
filled grains, etc. It is locally called as "Kattathidal". 

Paddy is dried well and .stored in wooden bin called 
"Pathayam”. Usually the seed.s alone require storing. The 
produce finds a ready market as soon as the harvesting and 
drying are over because of the levy system in practice. 

The average yield of paddy per hectare in kilograms for 
1973-74 is given below: 


Virippu (1st crop) 

3,241 

Mundakan (2nd crop) 

2,336 

Puncha (3rd crop) 

2,212 
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In 1961-62 the district was producing only 29 per cent of 
the total paddy in the state. But in 1964-65 the district has 
produced as much as 31 per cent of the total production in 
the state. At the same time the area under paddy has reduced 
to 24 per cent of the total area in the state from 26 per cent 
of the area in 1961-62. This shift in the relative position in 
respect of area and production of paddy was brought about 
by the increase in yield made possible by the implementa¬ 
tion of the package programme. In 1966-67, the yield rates 
have shown an increasing trend even though they have not 
reached the 1964-65 level*. In 1973-74 the district produced 
27.16 per cent of the total production of rice in the state. Thus 
Palghat stands first among the districts of Kerala in the pro¬ 
duction of rice and it has kept up its tradition of being called 
the granery of Kerala. 

Varieties of paddy: 

The Palghat district grows a number of varieties of paddy 
which are known by different local names among the agricul¬ 
turists. However the agricultural department has evolved a 
few improved varieties and is trying to popularise them. The 
more popular varieties grown in the district are PTB2, 26 and 
31 for virippu, PTB4, 10 and 20 and Co25 for Mundakan and 
PTBIO for Puncha crops. 

Sugar-cane (Saccharum officinarum—Linn— Karimhu ); 

Among the sugar crops, sugar-cane is the most important. 
Palghat has about 11.7 per cent of the total area under sugar¬ 
cane in the state in 1973-74. The main areas where this is 
cultivated are Chittur and Palghat. Sugar-cane cultivation in 
the year 1966-67 was only 916 hectares whereas in 1973-74 
it extended to 1,000 hectares. 

The normal duration of sugar-cane cultivation is about 
10-12 months. Warmth and humidity during the growing 
stage and dry chilly weather at the flowering stage are ideal 
for the crop. Sugar-cane is a long duration exhaustive crop 
and so it thrives best in fertile soils with good drainage facili¬ 
ties. The crop is, however, cultivated on a variety of soils, 
namely clay soils, clay loams, red loams and sandy loams. In 
wet lands sugar-cane is sometimes rotated with rice leaving 
an interval of at least two years. The land is ploughed a 
number of times fairly deep till the required tilth is obtained. 


• Package programme in the Palghat district—Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, 1967-68, 
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The main planting season is March-April but in some parts it 
commences from the middle of January. Before planting the 
land is levelled and laid out into ridges and furrows at dis¬ 
tances of about 2i to 3 feet. Sugar-cane is heavily manured. 
Unfailing water supply is essential throughout the growth 
period of the crop. Weeding and hoeing, filling gaps, trench¬ 
ing and earthing up, wrapping and propping, trashing and 
removal of shoots are the main after-cultivation operations. 
The period when canes attain the maximum sucrose depends 
on the time of planting, growth and variety. As a general 
rule it can be said that canes when planted in February-April 
attain maturity in twelve months. Harvest of canes is done 
with heavy knives or hatchets. The canes are cut flush with 
the ground level or even two to four inches below the 
ground. Soon after harvest, the canes are stripped of the 
trash (dry leaves). This is done with the sickle. The trash 
is used as fuel for furnaces in jaggery making. The average 
yield in 1972-73 from sugar-cane comes to 5,154 kg. per 
hectare. The cost of cultivation varies from Rs. 2,000 to 
Rs. 2,250 per hectare and the total income varies from 
Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 3,750 per hectare. 

Among the other sugar crops grown in the district pal- 
myrah is the important one. It occupies an area of 4,584 
hectares in this district. The total area under this crop in 
the state is only 8,510 hectares. Hence the district occupies 
the first position among the districts of Kerala as regards the 
cultivation of this sugar crop. 

Mangoes, bananas and plantains are the important fresh 
fruits cultivated in the district. All these are extensively 
grown in the gardens attached to almost every dwelling house. 


Mango (Mangifera indica): 

Among the districts of the state Palghat had only 6,121 
hectares out of 57,123 hectares in the state. Mango is the 
fruit par excellence of India. The English word Mango is 
derived, from the Portuguese who called it by the Malayalam 
term "Manga”. Owing to its high adaptability to different 
kinds of soils, the cheapness of its culture, its high yields and 
extremely delicious table qualities it has been cultivated ex¬ 
tensively in the district from time immemorial. It is an ever¬ 
green tree blossoming from January to April according to 
situation, the fruit ripening from May to July. There are 
many varieties. Some of them are good for curries and 
pickles while others are excellent as fruits. The Mango tree 

3/11—18 
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is best propagated by grafting, though it readily grows from 
seeds. The wood of the mango tree is used as fuel and tim¬ 
ber for making canoes and furniture. 

Plantains: 

Plantains are grown in plenty everywhere in the district. 
Palghat occupies the second position with regard to the area 
under plantains among the districts of the state. Its area 
comes to 4,631 out of 38,139 hectares in the state. Almost 
every house garden has a few plantains in it. Besides the 
perennial varieties like pclayankodan, kannan, padaLti, poovan, 
kadali, chingan, etc., which are grown in the compounds atta¬ 
ched to houses and farmyards, the nendran variety is grown 
on a large scale in both wet and dry lands. Almost all kinds 
of soils in the district are suited for plantain cultivation but 
an ad'miture of sand and clay is the best. The ground is at 
first fenced to prevent cattle from straying in. It is then 
ploughed and furrowed. Where the ground is uneven, ter¬ 
races are formed. Pits are dug and half the depth is filled with 
dry leaves, rubbish and ash. The shoots or suckers are then 
planted and the pits covered with manure, There is no parti¬ 
cular planting season. The nendran variety is largely grown 
in dry land areas from Thulam (October-November) to Dhanu 
(December to January). If well manured the bunches can be 
gathered by the Onam season in Chingam (August-September). 
The number of fruits in a bunch vary according to variety. In 
the case of the bigger fruits fifty is the average while the 
number ranges from 200 to 300 and more in the case of 
palayankodan. A bunch of the nendran variety contains thirty 
to sixty fruits arranged in clusters. The fruit is used in a 
variety of ways. The unripe fruits are used as vegetable 
dishes. They are also cut into thin slices, fried in coconut oil 
and sometimes coated with jaggery , and sugar. These prepara¬ 
tions locally called upperi, sarkara upperi, etc., are very much 
liked by the people. Plantain meal is considered more diges¬ 
tive and strengthening than that of arrowroot and hence more 
suitable for children and invalids. Besides plantains, the 
flower shoots and the core of the stem are also used in curries. 
There is hardly any marriage or other auspicious occasion in 
which the plantain tree with bunches does not grace the 
festival pandal as appropriate emblems of plenty and fertility. 
Its popularity as a decorative plant is evident from its inclu¬ 
sion in the design of the paper currency of India, The stem 
yields a fine white silky fibre which is used in weaving. 

The production of plantains comes to 35,362 out of the 
total production of 291,230 tonnes in the state. Taken as a 
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single unit, this district stands second in the producticn of 
plantains. 


CASH CROPS 

Arecanut (Areca Catechu L): 

Next to Mysore, Kerala is the most important producer of 
arecanuts in India. The total area in the state occupied by 
this cultivation in the year 1973-74 is 88,633 hectares. During 
this year the area under the district is 3,623 hectares. Are¬ 
canut is essentially a tropical palm requiring a humid climate 
for its luxuriant growth. It is sensitive to drought and there¬ 
fore frequent irrigation during summer has to be assured for 
the successful cultivation of this palm. It is grown imder 
varied soil and climatic conditions in areas of heavy rainfall 
and high altitudes. In alluvial tracts it is grown in coconut 
plantations as a mixed crop while in the laterite regions exten¬ 
sive plots of parambas are exclusively devoted to it. The are¬ 
canut palm has a tall erect unbranched stem, very graceful, 
often reaching a height of about 100' or even more. As for 
the process of cultivation, mature fruits are selected as seeds. 
They are sown by 3" x 3" in 4' x 4' nursery beds. In between 
two beds a spacing of one foot is generally given. The nursery 
beds after sowing will be covered with either dry leaves or 
straw, and watering is given on alternate days or daily as the 
case may be. The nuts start sprouting after two months. The 
seedlings will be ready for planting after 6 months of sowing. 
After they are planted they grow into young plants within a 
year or so. Then they are transplanted into the gardens 
where they have to be grown. They are usually planted in 
parallel lines. The distance from one plant to another varies 
from two to three yards. They are at first placed in pits measur¬ 
ing about 0.76455 cubic metres. Some cow dung and ash 
manure are put, and watering is done in the summer season. 
During the monsoon, they are left to themselves. When the 
plants grow up into trees, the pit is filled up and a shallow 
basin round it is made just to contain a few gallons of water. 
Tliese are renewed every year in the beginning of summer. 
Small channels are cut across the gardens to bring water 
to the root of every tree. This is usually continued until the 
advent of the monsoon. The average yield comes to 100,000 
ruts per year per acre. The production al^o commensurate 
with the area in the state. The district produced in the year 
1973-74, 450 million nuts as against 13,136 million nuts pro¬ 
duced in the state. 

3/11—18a 
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(Ml seeds: 

Among the oil seeds groundnut, coconut and sesamum are 
the most important. 

Groundnut (Arachis hypogoeas, Nilakadala): 

The groundnut is grown in 16,044 hectares of the district. 
This forms cent per cent of the total area under the crop in 
the state. 

The groundnut crop is mostly raised under rain-fed 
conditions from June-July to December-January. It is also 
cultivated as a summer crop under irrigated conditions from 
February-March to June-July in some areas. The crop is 
grown on a variety of soils. Normally two inter-cultivations 
are given. The crop is harvested when the vines begin to 
turn yellow and the inside of the shell turns dark. 

The production of groundnut was 24,029 tonnes in 1968-69, 
total state production for the year being 24,675 tonnes. In the 
year 1973-74 the production considerably dwindled to 16,461 
tonnes though the area of cultivation has increased. 

Sesamum (Ellu): 

The area under sesamum in 1968-69 was 1,600 hectares, 
whereas in 1973-74 it was reduced to 662 hectares. The district 
stands fifth among the districts of the state in the cultivation 
of the crop and its production. The crop is sown in the months 
of December and January after paddy is harvested. It is har¬ 
vested in the months of March-April. The oil is used for 
domestic and industrial purposes. 


FIBRES 


Cotton: 

Palghat is the only district where cotton is cultivated. 
The area under cotton cultivation in the district in 1968-69 
was 6,415 hectares whereas in 1973-74 it has risen to 7,476. 
However the cotton crop occupies a premier place in the 
agricultural and industrial economy of the district. 

It is cultivated in a variety Of soils. However the cuiti 
vation is restricted to red and reddish loams. It is planted 
usually in September-October. The crop matures roughly 
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in six to seven months. Rain is essential for the growth of 
the crop. The harvests are completed by April. 

The production of cotton in the district in 1968-69 was 
6,244 bales of 180 kg. when the total production in the state 
was only 6,461 bales. But the production in 1973-74 shows 
an upward rise. The district produced 8,428 bales of 180 kgs. 


PLANTATION CROPS 


Coffee: 

Coffee is the only worth mentioning major plantation 
crop grown in the district. 

The area under coffee in 1968-69 was 3,351 hectares 
forming about 15 per cent of the area of the whole state. 
But in 1973-74 the area under coffee cultivation in the district 
rose to 4,148 hectares. This is 12 per cent of the area in the 
whole state. Regarding area, the district occupies the thud 
position in the state. However when coming to production, 
the district is elevated to the second position in the state the 
first being the Kozhikode district. Total production in the 
state during 1973-74 was 14,916 tonnes. The district shared 
2,461 tonnes. Two varieties, coffea arabica and coffea robusla 
arc grown in the district. It is cultivated in high altitudes 
ranging from 457.200 to 1826.800 metres above the sea level. 
The plant needs a well distributed rainfall throughout the 
year. Coffee requires sandy or clay loam with a good sub¬ 
soil drainage system. It is normally grown from seed. The 
plots, are manured well. Shade trees provided in coffee 
plantations for protection of the trees from the blast of the 
sun and for soil conservation. The coffee plants begin to bear 
fruits in about six to seven years. Several pluckings are 
necessary before the crop is completely harvested. Under 
good climatic conditions a coffee plant yields .22 to .9 kg. of 
green coffee in a season. 

Crop calender: 

The calender of agricultural operations for important 
crops is given below: 

Paddy: 

Khariff (Virippu early monsoon and Rabi Mundakan) 
normal. 

list crop April-May to September-October. 
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2nd crop August-September to January-February. 

3rd crop December-January to March-April. 

Groundnut: 

April-May to August-September. 

Sugar-cane; 

January-March to January-March. 

Tapioca: 

May-June to February-March. 

Banana: 

April-May to March-April. 

Pulses: 

April-May to July-August. 

Vegetables: 

April-May to July-August. 

Ginger: 

May-June to December-January. 

Cotton: 

August-September to February-March. 

Agricultural implements: 

There is an old Malayalam poem in manuscript called 
Keralakalpam. It is a translation of Sanskrit work on agri¬ 
culture with the same title. The mode of cultivation and the 
implements used by the agricultural population for cultiva¬ 
tion are even today mostly in accordance with the percepts 
mentioned in this old book. This testifies to the fact that the 
implements of husbandry are of the most primitive kind. 
They are very crude in construction. In spite of the demand 
for improved implements for intensive cultivation, the agri¬ 
culturists use them in the same old manner as their fore¬ 
fathers did. The present agricultural implements used in the 
district include the wooden plough, spade, levelling plank, 
wooden mallet, sickle, felling knife, iron plough, weeders and 
tractors. 

Plough ("Kari”, ".Chettukari”, "Kalappa”). 

The bottom of the plough is made of wood and an iron 
share point is fixed which makes furrows in the soil. A long 
shaft from the bottom of the plough with a handle is attached 
to the yoke. The share point when worn out can be replaced. 
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The approximate cost of the plough is Rs. 25. This is used 
for ploughing wet and dry land. A minimum moisture in the 
soil is required for ploughing. 

Spade: 

It is used for preparatory cultivation in places where 
ploughing is not possible. It has a bottom iron portion and 
a wooden handle. It is locally called "Kaikot" or "Mammetty”. 
Spade costs about Rs. 16. 

Levelling plant: 

It is a wooden plank or log of the size .3 metres to 1.5 
metres in length. The log is slopped hollow to a trapezoidal 
cross-section. There are two holes provided in the middle of 
the log. The implement is hitched to the yoke by a spilt beam. 
The scooped surface of the plank rubs over the clods and 
crushes them. It is locally called "Oorcha Maram". Levell¬ 
ing plank called "Vhavitti Maram” or Chaviti is also used in 
some areas. To a small wooden plank a handle and 2 beams 
are attached. These beams are made of flexible half bamboo 
poles. This is used for levelling the board. "Oorcha”, or 
"Njouri" or "Maram” as it is known costs about Rs. 30. 

Wooden Malleth 

It is about .9 metres to 1.2 metres long, the lower portion 
ending into a broadened tip. It is chiefly employed for break¬ 
ing the clods after ploughing. The approximate cost may 
come to Rs. 6. 

Iron plough: 

Except the beam the plough is completely made of iron 
having a removable share point and a mould board for turning 
the soil. The plough which are now manufactured in Kerala 
are light in weight and can easily be drawn by bullocks. 
KAER II is the model that is recommended for the soil of the 
district. Its price is nearly Rs. 35. The local name is 
"Irumbukalappa”. It has recently become popular among the 
cultivators. 

Weeder: 

Attached to an iron handle is a roller, the width of which 
may vary from 0.1m to 0.15m having small tines. When this is 
rolled between the rows of paddy plant the tines remove the 
weeds and stirs the soil, mixing the fertilizer. 
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Sickle: 

Arival is a crescent shaped iron blade with a handle, 
the edge of which is separated to facilitate cutting of the crop 
during harvest. It is mainly used for harvesting paddy. Its 
cost comes to R& 8. 

Felling knife: 

Koduval or Vettukathi usually priced at Rs. 10 is used for 
\’arious cutting operations in the field. 

The mechanical implements used are sprayers and dusters 
both manual operated and power operated. The manual 
operated sprayers and dusters are slowly being replaced by 
power operated sprayers and dusters. One power sprayer can 
replace 16 hand operated sprayers. It is economical and can 
be operated with ordinary skill. 

Tractors and Tillers : 

Tractors and tillers are becoming common. It has been 
proved beyond doubt that by adopting tractor device, the farmer 
is gaining at least 50 per cent of the cost of preliminary opera¬ 
tions if not more. Tractors if used, can avoid delay in plough¬ 
ing and save a lot of human labour. The ploughing by tractor 
is deeper than that of a country plough and make available 
more foot area for the crop. This also reduces the weed growth 
in the field and thereby reduces the cost of cultivation. 
Tractors and tillers are now extensively used for ploughing. 
In the state especially in the Palghat district, agricultural 
labourers agitate against the large scale use of tractors. 

Mould board ploughs, intercultivators, sprayers and dusters 
and paddy threshers have not yet obtained enough popularity. 
With the adoption of the cultivation with tractors many of the 
improved implements are also used by the farmer. The main 
draw back is that enough tractors are not available to the 
cultivators at the time of the preparation of land. 

Agricultural pests and diseases: 

The agricultural crops of the district arc affected by pests 
and diseases. The most important pests and diseases affecting 
the main crop viz., paddy, coconut, arecanut, sugar-cane, cotton 
etc. are given below; 

Paddy pests: 

Stem borer (Tryporyza, incertulas, "Thanduthulappan) arc 
straw coloured moths, the larvae of which eats the 
stem portion and produces 'dead heart’ and white 'earheads’. 
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Leaf roller (Cnaphalocrosis modinalis caterpillars) folds 
the leaves and feeds on green matter. It is locally called as 
'' Olachuruttipuzhu ’'. 

Gall fly (Pachydiplosis Oryzae) is locally called "Gail- 
eacha” "Kolalhoombu" "Chandanaihri". The maggot of the 
fly bores into the central shoot and induces the formation of 
an elongated hallow gall called "silvershoot”. 

Rice case worm (Nymphula depunetalis). This cater¬ 
pillar makes a leaf case and eats the leaf. 

Rice Bug (Leptocorisa acuta). The adult bugs suck the 
milk out of the lender grains and make them chaffy. 

Rice swarming catter pilfer (Spodoptera mauritia) locally 
called as "Kattapuzku" and "Karinkutipuzhu". Large mass of 
larvae eat always the plant leaving only stumps. The attack 
of this pest is not seriously felt in Palghat district 

Diseases: 

Blast caused by Piricularia Oryzae. Spindle shaped spots 
with grey colours appear on the leaves. Some times the necks 
of the earhead are also attacked. It is called "Fullykuihu" 
and when earheads are affected it is termed "Kulavattom". 
Blight caused by Cochliobolus miyabeanus dark grown spots 
appear on leaves and other parts of the plants. 

Bacterial blight caused by Eantamonas Orysac while 
blotches appear and the plant becomes dry and turns to straw- 
colour. As this was found only during the year 1968-69 it 
had acquired no local name. 

Coconut Pests: 

Rhinecerus beetle (Oryetes Rhinoceros). The beetle bores 
into the tender shoot. Its local name is "Vandu". 

Red Palm Weevil (Rhynocphorus ferruginens). The grubs 
bore into the tree trunks near the crown and eats up the 
crown making the crown portion weak. It is locally called 
chelly. 

Black headed caterpillar (Nephantis Serinopa) feeds on 
the green matter of the leaves locally called as Olapuzhu. 

Diseases: 

Bud rot is caused by the fungus phytophthora palmivora. 
The tender leaves rot and fall. The rotting continues to the 
bud portion and destroys it. 
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Arecanut Pests: 

Areca spindle bug caused by carvalhoea arecae. Adults 
and nymphs feed on the tender spindle and the tender leaves 
fail to open. 

Mahali Nutfall caused by the fungus Phytopthora 
Palmivora. Nuts fall prematurely. 

Sugarcane Pests: 

Shoot borer (Chilotraea intuscatellus catterpiller) attacks 
1 to 3 months old seedlings causing dead hearts. 

Red rot (Glomerella tacumanensis). Drying starts with 
the fourth leaf. Leaf sheaths are seriously affected by this 
pests. Inside of the stem becomes rotten and a foul odour 
emanates. 

Cotton Pests: 

Boll worm (Earis fabis caterpillar) bores into the bolls 
and top shoots and destroy them. 

Mealy bug (Paudococcus sp.) sucks the juice from the 
leaves and tender shoots. 

Rats. Field rat (Rattus raltus) and Bandicoots (Bandicota 
Bengalansis). These do great damage to tuber crops like 
tapioca and paddy. 

The damage caused by wild animals and stray cattle are 
not worth mentioning. 

On an average 10 to 15 per cent is estimated to be the 
loss due to pests and diseases. Regular prophylactic spraying 
on mass scale with power sprayer arc being done. Power 
sprayers and knap-sack sprayers are given to cultivators on 
hire by agricultural department. Rodent eradication campaign 
are conducted in every block and in almost every panchayat. 

In the district non-resident strains are cultivated. 
Co 25 paddy is resistant to blast disease which is cultivated in 
the district on a large scale. 

There are no rifle clubs in the district. Stray cattle 
causing damage to cultivation or trespassing into the com¬ 
pounds of others are taken to the panchayat sheds kept for 
this purpose. The owner gets back his animal after paying 
a penalty and the maintenance cost. 

In a year Rs. 32,000 worth of plant protection chemicals 
are used by the cultivators against rats, pests and diseases in 
the district. 
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State Assistance to Agriculture: 

From very early times the bulk of the agricultural credit 
was supplied at heavy rates of interest by rural money lenders. 
It seems that the Government came to the rescue of the 
agriculturists with the idea of advancing loans, at lower rates 
of interest. The Land Improvement Loans Act (XIX of 1883) 
and the Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 1884 (XII of 1884) were 
promulgated for the advance of agricultural loans. Innes has 
stated in his Gazetteer of Malabar that the cultivators of 
Malabar had hardly taken advantage of these Acts(*2). Even 
after this ameliorative legislations, the agriculturists seemed 
to have depended on the local money lenders for their supply 
of credit. However the dawn of independence and the con¬ 
sequent stress on increased food production brought some 
changes in the pattern of agricultural loans. New loans for 
the purpose of manures, for execution of minor irrigation 
works, etc., were introduced. Now the agricultural depart¬ 
ment, the revenue department, the co-operative department 
and the community development department are all advancing 
loans for agriculturists in the interest of increased food pro¬ 
duction. However the main legal frame work for thg advance 
of agricultural loans is the Agricultural and Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Acts. 

Details of loans given to the Agricultural Credit Societies 
as on June 30, 1973. 

Loans advances 
S.T. M.T. 

5,67,74,800 23,71,000 

Activities of the agiicultural depai tnieat: 

In reviewing the activities of the agricultural department, 
it may be noted that Palghat is one of the two package dis¬ 
tricts of the state. The intensive agricultural district 
programme was introduced with the object of increasing the 
agricultural production by way of increasing the per hectare 
yield rates at the cultivator’s level by making all production 
requisites available to the cultivators at the appropriate time 
and in adequate quantities. The programme was started in 
1962. The implementation was carried out in stages cover¬ 
ing a few blocks in each year thus bringing all the blocks in 
the district within the fold of the programme by the end of 
1964-65. The Attappady tribal block is not covered by the 
programme as paddy cultivation there is very insignificant. 
In 1962-63l» the programme was under operation in 5 blocks, 


Total 

(Amount in Rupees) 
5,91,45,800 


(12) Page 209. 
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and in 1963-64 it was in 7 blocks. In 1964-65, the programme 
was extended to all other blocks in the district. 

Production plans: 

In the initial stages the agricultural credit was linked 
with the preparation of production plan and therefore the 
cultivators were showing keen interest in their production 
plans being prepared by the extension staff. Therefore, the 
number of production plans prepared was a sure indicator 
of the coverage under the programme. But due to admini¬ 
strative reasons and also to extend the benefit of availability 
of credit even to these for whom production plans have not 
been prepared, the present three phase system of 'A’ 'B’ 'C 
component was introduced recently. Naturally a vast majo¬ 
rity for the preparation of the plans as they were mostly 
interested in getting cash alone and this was met by the 'A’ 
component of the present loan system. The production plans 
have therefore, been reduced to an instrument for conveying 
the technical know-how of improved cultivation alone. There¬ 
fore, the number of production plans prepared has ceased to 
be an indicator of the coverage of cultivators under the 
programme as those who have obtained 'A’ component under 
the loan without the aid of the production plan might have 
spent a part of the amount on production supplies such as 
fertilizers and plant protection chemicals. However, to keep 
up the continuity with the earlier years a number of produc¬ 
tion plans are prepared even after the introduction of the 
three component formula. 

The number of societies in 1973 is only 80. This shows 
a decrease in number of the previous years because of the 
amalgamation of some societies with more viable units. 

Fertilizer distribution: 

The progress of the off take of fertilizers is a sure indicator 
of the trend of development in the agricultural sector in the 
district. The fertilizers consumed in the district during the 
year 1973 amounted to Rs. 2,01,00,000. 

The quantum of fertiliser consumption (including mixtures) 
in terms of N.P.K. in 1972 is given below in metric tonnes. 


N. 

5566 

P. 

990 

K. 

1045 


Total 


7601 
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The non-availability of the desired type of fertilizers 
(particularly urea) has been a limiting factor due to seasonal 
variations and rise in prices of fertilizers. An awareness has 
been created among the cultivators for application of phos¬ 
phoric acid and potash in addition to nitrogenous fertilizers 
after the introduction of the package programme. This is 
evident from the increased off take of these fertilizers. 

Efforts are also made in exploiting to the maximum 
locally available resources of manures and the achievements 
made in this field are given below: (1971-72) 


Urban 

compost 

Rural 

compost 

Glyricidia 

cuttings 

Glyricidia 

seedlings 

Other green 
manure 
seedlings 

Rice-meal 

M.T. 

M.T. 

No. 

No. 

M.T. 

M.T. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

125 

7,238 

588,307 


39,200 

19016 


Distribution of coconut and arecanut seedlings: 

A large quantity of quality seedlings are distributed to 
cultivators. The following shows the supplies made available 
to the cultivators: 


Fruit crafts and layers 

Nos. 3,685 

Fruit seedlings 

,, 1,135 

Ornamental plants 

„ 69 

Banana suckers 

„ 91 

Spice plants 

„ 4,165 

Vegetable seeds 

Kg. 3,815.35 


Distribution of plant protection chemicals: 

The increasing utilisation of plant protection chemicals 
shows the preparedness of the cultivators to the improved 
techniques of cultivation. Prior to the implementation of the 
package programme the adoption of plant protection methods 
was not very popular among the cultivators. After the 
implementation of the programme and also particularly after 
the introduction of high yielding varieties, there is a marked 
change in the attitude of the cultivators and this change is 
reflected in the year to year increased distribution of plant 
protection chemicals. In the year 1972 the following quan¬ 
tity of chemicals were distributed in the district: 

Insecticides solid 20‘2 M.T. 

Do. liquid ,. 5337 litres 

Fungicide ... 6-2 M.T. 

Rodentials .. 123 kg. 
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The area covered by the department of agriculture 
under plant protection activities is given below; 


Seed treatment 

• • 

19,689 hectares 

Rodent control 

* , 

21.041 

Intensive P. P. measures 

• * 

99,870 

General Pest 

« • 

2.496 „ 

Weed control 

• • 

694 


Distribution of tractors, pumpsets and improved implements: 

The high percentage of subsidy to the tune of 50 per 
cent of the cost price allowed in the year 1967-68 coupled with 
the frequent drought in the district has been an effective 
incentive for a large number of cultivators to go for pump- 
sets. In respect of tractors also there was a heavy demand 
and the supply was not in a position to meet the demand. 
The package programme has been highly successful in increas¬ 
ing the income of the cultivating households as evident from 
the increased demand for tractors and pumpsets. But this 
success is confined to the blocks in the Palghat revenue divi¬ 
sion where all the major irrigation schemes are situated, and 
also where all the bulk of cultivators with size of holding 
greater than 4 hectares is concentrated. With the advent of 
high yielding varieties of paddy, the income of the cultivat¬ 
ing households has considerably increased and this additional 
income is now bemg utilised in capital investments. The 
purchase of large amounts of money for conspicuous consum¬ 
ption such as construction of new houses go to show that the 
cultivators in the ayacut areas of major irrigation schemes 
have benefitted considerably from the implementation of the 
package programme. 

Table XI gives the number of tractors and pumpsets 
distributed in the year 1971-72. 

TABLE XI 


Tractors ... 875 

Power tillers ... 28 

Power sprayers ... 248 

Hand-operated ... 1048 


Total ... 2191 


The agricultural implements distributed in 1973 came to the 
value of Rs. 50,000. 
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The agricultural engineering workshop is located at 
Malampuzha and the workshop was inaugurated in April 16, 
1966. Complete repairs and servicing of tractors, jeeps and 
implements are now being carried out in the workshop. 

Soil testing laboratory: 

The soil setting laboratory of this district is located at 
Pattambi and it has started functioning from October, 1966 
onwards. 

There is a growing awareness on the part of the culti¬ 
vators for the analysis of their soils for better fertilizer 
response. Recently one more unit for analysing soil samples 
has been started in the Government Victoria College, Palghat. 

Soil test demonstrations: 

ABC type soil test demonstrations for paddy are condu¬ 
cted for four seasons. It has been convincingly shown to the 
cultivators that application of fertilizers after testing the 
soil is definitely better with regard to yield and efficiency 
of fertilizers. 

From 1966-67 onwards, the area selected for demonstra¬ 
tion purposes was increased from 0.202343 hectares to 10.1171 
hectares in respect of paddy demonstrations. From 1968-69 
onwards the size of demonstration plots has been reduced to 
2 hectares. 

Seed distribution: 

The distribution of improved seeds of paddy has been an 
important activity under the programme and table XIII 
gives the quantum of seeds distributed in the year 1973. 

TABLE XIII 


Name of the seed 

Virippu 

Quantity (M.T.) 

Mundakan 
Quantity (M.T.) 

I.R. 8 

15085 

10615 

Annapurna 

2048 

2660 

T.N.I. 

24 

Nil 

Jaya 

4925 

5562 

Aswathi 

126 

6 

Rohini 

207 

208 

Triveni 

363 

321 

Others 

3553 

3937 

Total 

26331 

23309 
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The area under the new high yielding varieties was less 
and especially in the light of the failure of Tainan-3 it was 
decided to go slow with the procurement. Seeds are procured 
only after testing. There is a small laboratory attached to 
the seed development section where, purity, moisture percen¬ 
tage and germination are tested. 

Large quantities of seeds are being processed every year 
after treatment with fungicide and the seeds are packed in 
10 kg. and 25 kg. cloth bags. 

Organisation of co-operative societies and off take of 
agricultuial credit: 

The first among the activities under the implementation 
of the package programme was the organisation of a net work 
of service co-operative societies in the rural area. These 
societies were organised with the object of channelising the 
agricultural credit to the cultivators through the societies and 
also making available to the cultivators all the production 
supplies at the nearest possible source. These societies were 
originally expected to lend a helping hand to the cultivators 
in selling their produce at profitable prices by eliminating 
the middlemen at various stages. Table XIV gives the 
information on the growth of the activities of these societies 
since the introduction of the package'programme. The loan 
off take from the agricultural credit societies has touched the 
mark of Rs. 5,91,45,800 in the year 1972-73. 

TABLE XIV 


Progress of co-operatives at a glance 


1. 

Societies implementing 

98 

2. 

No. of members 

151,000 

3. 

Share capital paid up 

Rs. 

85,27,800 

4. 

Working capital 

.. 8,07,24,600 

5. 

Loans sanctioned 

.. 5,91,45,800 

6. 

Loans outstanding 

.. 3,00,81,700 

7. 

Loans over-due 

.. 1,33,35,000 

8. 

Loans recovered 

.. 4,84,53,600 

9. 

No. of marketing societies 

80 

10. 

Value of agricultural produce, 
handled 

.. 1,82,89,400 
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Agricultural Information Unit: 

The Agricultural Information Unit in the district was set 
up in 1962. It is functioning as an effective media for 
communication of information through press releases, radio 
releases, publications and distribution of pamphlets and film 
shows. The offset press and process cameras were installed 
in 1964 and commissioned in 1966. 

Training at the district, block and society level has been 
conducted as a regular item under the programme. 


Plant protection campaigns: 

Plant protection campaign is another important activity 
of the department. Demonstrations in the operation of micro- 
nizers and mist blowers had been conducted in all the blocks 
in the district. Rodent control campaigns and prophylactic 
measures for the control of pests and diseases are also under¬ 
taken. 

These campaigns have greatly helped the cultivators to 
resort to the prophylactic measures especially on high yield¬ 
ing varieties of paddy as is evident from the increased off¬ 
take of plant protection chemicals and also from the compara¬ 
tively few instances of severe damage to crops due to pests 
and diseases. 


High yielding varieties programme; 

The high yielding variety programme was taken up in 
the latter half of 1965-66 with Tainan-3 as the variety 
selected. Due to certain practical difficulties such as thresh¬ 
ing difficulties and glutinous nature of rice, this strain failed 
to establish among the cultivators. In 1966-67, another 
high yielding variety strain IR-8 was tried out and found 
highly acceptable to the cultivators. Simultaneously another 
variety Culture-28 (PTB-10 x Taichung Native-1) evolved at 
the Pattambi Paddy Research Station was also put on trial. 
This variety is also found to be acceptable to the cultivators. 
As a result, encouraging response is found among the culti¬ 
vators for embarking on a massive campaign under high yield¬ 
ing varieties programme. The area covered under high 
yielding variety in the district during the last five years are 
given elsewhere. 

3/11—19 
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RESEARCH STATIONS, SCHOOLS 

Agrricultural research stations: 

Central Rice Research Station, Pattambi .—This station 
was started by the Government of Madras in the year 1927. 
With the reorganisation of States it came under the Kerala 
Government in November 1956. In October 1963 this station 
was made the Central Rico Research Station for the State 
of Kerala. The station was upgraded and made the head¬ 
quarters of the State Rice Specialist. This station is suppor¬ 
ted by three regional rice research stations viz., Mannuthy, 
Mancompu and Kayamkulam and two sub-.stations viz., 
Vyttila and Kottarakkara and two stations for research in 
irrigational problems, viz., Coyalmannam and Chalakudy. 

The Central Rice Research Station is .situated 25.3 metres 
above mean sea level. The area of the station is more than 
63 hectares. The crop-wi.se classification is as follows: 

1. Double crop paddy 20 hectares 

2. Single crop paddy 11 hectares 

Upland (Modan) 10.8 hectares 

Paddy seasons— 

First crop (Virippu) April-May to August-September. 

Second crop (Mundakan) September-October to Decem- 

ber-January. 

Third crop (Puncha) January to May. 

Total rainfall. 2314.9 m.m. 

Virippu season. 1714.0 m.m. 

Mundakan .season. 544.3 m.m. 

Puncha season. 186.5 m.m. 

The type of breeding work carried on at this station is 
briefly given below. From among the large number of indi¬ 
genous varieties introduced and tested in the state, the 
two varieties Co.25 and Co.29 have been found to be very pro¬ 
mising. Introductory trials with high yielding exotic varieties 
showed that Tainan 3 and I.R. 8 are the best under the local 
conditions. 27 improved .strains have so far been evolved 
by pure line selection from among the local cultivated 
varieties. 

A short duration hybrid namely 'Culture 28’ evolved as 
a result of a cross between Taichung Native-1 x PTB. 10 
has been found to be very promising. It is capable of yield¬ 
ing about 3175 kg./.40 hectare under normal conditions. 
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From agronomical research done at this station it was 
found that (1) for short duration varieties, transplanting did 
not increase yield significantly while for long duration 
varieties, transplanting was definitely better than broad¬ 
casting, (2) Under manured conditions, a seed rate of 36 kg./ 
.40 hectare was found to be the optimum for broadcast 
crop, (3) If seedlings were to stand in the nursery for more 
than 30 days, a dry nursery will be better than the wet. 
In the case of wet nursery, the seedlings have to be trans¬ 
planted at 30 days for maximum results (medium duration 
variety). As a general rule, one week in the nursery for 
every one month of duration of the crop was found to be 
suitable, (4) The best spacing for local varieties to get maxi¬ 
mum yield was found to be 20 X 15 cm. with 2 seedlings a 
hole and (5) Among the popular local varieties, PTB.9 (Velu- 
thari Thavalakannan) a variety for the Virippu season and 
PTB,4 (long duration—Vellari) and PTB.20 (medium dura¬ 
tion—chitteni) for the Mundakan season were found to be the 
best for the proper utilisation of fertilisers to give better yield. 

The manorial experiments in the station showed that (1) 
in general, green leaf was found to be the best, followed 
by cakes, fish manure, farm yard manure and compost in the 
order, (2) response to green leaf application was soft. For 
Virippu crop, 2814 kg. and 2722 kg./.40 hectare were the 
normal manure required while for Mundakan 3402 kg. was 
found to be the best, (3) there is no significant difference 
between the different kinds of green leaves used, in increas¬ 
ing paddy yield, (4) green leaf, dry leaf and dry leaf powder 
were found to be equally effective in increasing paddy yields, 
( 5 ) processing green leaf with cattle manure did not signi¬ 
ficantly increase the yield of paddy over fresh green leaf 
application on equal N basis, (6) different cakes on equal N 
basis were found to be equally effective in increasing paddy 
yields, (7) a combination of 907 kg. of green leaf and 907 kg. 
of fish manure gave 28 per cent increased yield, (8) applica¬ 
tion of cakes is not economical when compared to other 
organic manures, (9) farm yard manure was superior to com¬ 
post, (10) compost prepared from different types of green 
leaves produced no significant differences in paddy yield. (11) 
reinforced compost with superphosphate gave no significant 
increase, (12) lime applied along with green leaf recorded 10 
to 15 per cent 'more yield over green leaf alone, lime at 
1361 kg./.40 hectare giving significant increase, and (13) 

manuring nursery was found to be of no advantage unless 
followed by proper manuring of the main field. Re.search 
on in-organic fertilizers carried out in the station showed 

3/11—19a 
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that ( 1 ) of the different forms of nitrogenous fertilizers tried, 
urea and ammonium sulphate were the most effective and 
they were on par, (2) Chilean nitrate was found to be inferior 
to ammonium sulphate, (3) ammonium chloride was found to 
be equally effective as ammonium sulphate, (4) for broadcast 
paddy, ammonium sulphate to supply 13,6 kg. as basal and 
4.5 kg. N as top dressing was found to be the best for a short 
duration variety, (5) no response to P 2 O 5 has been obtained 
though different forms of phospatic feritlizers at varying 
levels from 6.8 to 27.2 kg. were tried in a number of experi¬ 
ments. However, yield increases were obtained when high 
doses of lime (670.5 to 1361 kg.) and high dose of green 
leaves (3402 kg.) were used in conjunction with P 2 O 5 . In 
some of the recent trials also, it is found that nitrogen and 
phosphorus in conjunction with lime increases yield of paddy, 
( 6 ) application of nitrogen in split doses is better than single 
dose application, (7) application of fertilizer one month before 
flowering was found to be the most effective period for top 
dressing, ( 8 ) among the commonly available phosphatic ferti¬ 
lizers, no difference has been noticed, but under Kerala 
conditions, basic slag has been found to be the best source 
of phosphatic fertilizer, (9) in the permanent manorial experi¬ 
ment conducted for the past so many years, plots receiving 
green manure 4536 kg./,40 hectare has been giving highest 
yield during the Virippu season. For the Mundakan crop, 
continuous application of 27.2 kg. N as ammonium sulphate 
alone, has been giving the highest yield, ( 10 ) during the 
Virippu season, application of 1814 kg. green leaf along with 
ammonium sulphate to supply 9 kg. N and P and K at 9 kg. 
each has been found to be the best. For the Mundakan 
season, ammonium sulphate to supply 18 kg. N and P and K 
to supply 9 kg. each has been found to be the best and (11) 
super phosphate when applied to leguminous green manure 
crop at 13.6 and 27.2 kg./.40 hectare increased yield of green 
matter which was reflected in the yield of paddy in the follow¬ 
ing season. This increase in paddy yield was obtained, 
though equal quantity of green leaves and superphosphate was 
applied directly to paddy in other treatments. 


Entomological experiments of the station demonstrated 
that ( 1 ) folidol was found superior to aldrex, ekatin, telodrin 
and dimecron in controlling gall fly, ( 2 ) among the popular 
Virippu varieties, PTB.26 (Cemkayama) was the worst affected 
with gall fly and PTB. 2 {Ponnaryan) the least, (3) a sy.ste- 
matic insecticide 'thimmef which is to be applied in the 
Irrigation water was found to be very much more effecthe 
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than the popular insecticides given as sprays, (4) a compai’a- 
tive study of the new forms of granular systemic insecticides 
has shown that all systemic insecticides (which are applied 
as granuels in water) are superior to the foliar applications. 
Among the granular forms, endrin was superior to others 

(5) crop planted during the period from 15th of June to 15th 
of July was found to be the worst affected from gall fly as 
the emergence of the pest is maximum during this period, and 

(6) paddy crop planted from 15th September to 15th October 
suffered most from stem borer attack. 

High yielding varieties (Tainan 3, Taichung native 1, I.R. 8, 

Culture 28): 

(1) For the‘high yielding varieties like tainan 3 and tai- 
chung native 1, the spacing of 15 cm. X 10 cm. was found 
to be the best, (2) response to manuring up to 160 kg. N per 
hectare has been noticed for the high yielding varieties, (3) 
for the high yielding varieties like tainan 3 and taichung 
native 1, 75 per cent of total N as basal application and 25 
per cent as top dressing at flower initiation is the best during 
the 'Virippu season. During Mimdakan season, 50 per cent as 
basal, 25 per cent as top dressing at tillering phase and the 
remaining 25 per cent at flower initiation is found to be the 
best, and (4) between tainan 3 and taichung native 1, the 
former showed highest response to fertilisers. 

Agricultural Research Station, Nelliampathy .—The agri¬ 
cultural research station, Nelliampathy was started on 30th 
May 1944, It occupies an area about 352 hectares on the 
Nelliampathy Hills, in the Pothundy village of Chittur taluk. 
It is situated at an elevation of 1067 metres above mean sea 
level. 

This farm is intended for large scale cultivation of 
orange and other citrus fruits and other high elevation crops 
like coffee, cardamom, etc. Vegetables and vegetable seeds 
are produced and distributed from this station. Being a region 
free from mosaic disease of cardamom, cardamom seedlings 
are largely produced and distributed to cultivators. 

This station has created a record in the year 1966-67 by 
gaining a revenue of 4.25 lakhs of rupees and which rendered 
a net profit of over li lakhs of rupees from the crops raised. 
The profit came to rupees two lakhs when calculated on the 
basis of working expenses. This was the highest revenue 
obtained in this station ever since its inception 
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In the wooded area of the farm where cardamom crop is 
raised, the virgin forest soil condition is maintained. In the 
cleared area where other crops are raised the soil is red loam. 
The soil reaction is definitely acidic, the P value ranging 
from 5.0 to 6.0. Being a hill station, the climate is very cool 
in rainy month from June to December and is equable in the 
rest of the year. The crops and their area covered by them 
during the year 1971-72 are given below; 

1. Orange and other citrus plants. 160 hectares 


2. Coffee (Interplanted) 16 

3. Cardamom 10 

4. Mango 10 

5. Vegetables 1.50 

6 . Cardamom nursery 1.50 

7. Nutmeg 0.40 

8 . Vanilla 0.80 

9. Pepper (on populate basis) 1 

10. Evicalyptus 0.20 


There are very few research programme in this station. 
Some experiments arc laid out for cardamom. There is a 
scheme for cardamom development. Under this scheme seed¬ 
lings of cardamom are raised and distributed to the cultiva¬ 
tors. On an average 19,000 secondary seedlings and 10,000 
primary seedlings are distributed yearly. The fruit preser¬ 
vation scheme started at this station produced orange squash 
from January 1966. During the year 1971-72 the production 
was 10,154 bottles of orange and lime squash. The squash 
produced from this station has gained already great reputation 
among the public. The guava jelly produced in this station 
during the above year is 1014 bottles and tomato and pineapple 
jam is 797 tins. 

It has already been noted that the orange crop gave a 
record harvest of 8,962 quintals giving a value of Rs. 3.50 
lakhs of rupees in 1966; but in 1971 the yield was only 1969.48 
quintals. The total yield of other crops in 1972 are as follows; 


1 . 

Other citrus. 

2994.54 

kg. 

2 . 

Vegetable 

9803 

»» 

3. 

Local vegetables 

1194.50 


4. 

Other fruits 

9156 

M 

5. 

Cured cardamom 

388,275 


6 . 

Cardamom seedlings 

40500 numbers 
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Kerala Forest School, Walayar .—The Kerala Forest 
School, Walayar was instituted in the year 1962 with a view 
to fulfilling the demand for technically trained personnel in 
the lower cadres of the State Forest Department viz., foresters 
and guards. This is the only school of its kind in Kerala 
State. The school is situated at Walayar near the Walayar 
Dam about 24 km. above from Palghat towards Coimbatore. 

The school conducts two separate courses for foresters and 
guards who are in service. Training is imparted only to 
foresters and forest guards who have got more than 10 years 
service for superannuation. The foresters; training course 
lasts for li years and the guards training course for 9 months. 
The strength of students for each of the above courses twenty- 
three for foresters and thirty for forest guards. Medium of 
instructions for foresters’ trainee is English and that for 
guards trainees Malayalam. The Principal, in the rank of a 
Deputy Conservator of Forests is in-charge of the institution 
and he is assisted by four instructors in the rank of rangers. 
A head constable deputed from armed reserve police is impart¬ 
ing physical training to the students. 

The administrative head of the institution is the Principal 
who is directly under the control of the Conservator of 
Forests, Development Circle, Trichur. There is a board of 
control for the school, the President of which is the Chief 
Conservator of Forests. All the Conservators of Forests of the 
state and the Principal are the members of the board. The 
board meets once in a year to discuss and decide such issues or 
problems of administration of the school as are considered 
beyond the scope of the Principal. 

The syllabus followed for foresters is similar to the one 
that is followed in the Regional Foresters’ School, Cpimbatore. 
The important subjects taught are general silviculture, silvi¬ 
cultural system, silviculture of species, forest management, 
forest protection, botany, engineering, utilisation; mensuration; 
forest law, accounts and procedure, survey and drawing and 
soil and moisture conservation. Most of the above subjects 
are also taught to the forest guards. Besides the above, 
lectures on first aid are given to the trainees. Physical train¬ 
ing in the morning and participation in various games in the 
evening are compulsory for the trainees. Practical training in 
field work is also given to the trainees on all Saturdays. 
Training for about 2 weeks in musketry is also given to the 
students in any of the armed reserve camp. Two examinations 
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are conducted for every batch of students. The question 
papers for final examinations for forester trainees are set and 
valued by forest officers associated with the school. Viva voce 
examinations are also conducted at the end of final examina¬ 
tion. According to the syllabus of the foresters course, the 
students should have tours and camps for 150 days. Usually 
this is achieved in two tours and local excursions. In the 
school, there are various associations like the literary asso¬ 
ciation, photographic club and sports club. Annual sports are 
being conducted and prizes awarded. Vanamahotsava and 
wild life week are being celebrated appropriately. The school 
possesses a good library having books on various subjects 
especially on forestry and allied subjects. Newspapers and 
periodicals are supplied to the reading room by the literary 
association of the school. The school possesses a cine pro¬ 
jector. Educational films from various agencies like the 
British Information Service, United States Information Service, 
Forest Research Institute, Canadian High Commission, New 
Delhi are being received and utilised for the students. 

On completion of the training, the following certificates 
are awarded, (1) Honours certificates to those students who 
obtained not less than 75 per cent of the total marks and not 
less than 50 per cent in each subject, (2) higher standard certi¬ 
ficates to those who secure not less than 50 per cent of the 
total marks and not less than 40 per cent in each subject, 
and (3) lower standard certificates to students who fall short 
of 50 per cent of the total marks and below 40 per cent in any 
subject. Others are not awarded any certificate. 

The buildings built by the irrigation department at the 
time of construction of Walayar dam were purchased by the 
forest department for running the school. Forest rest house 
at Walayar has also been transferred to this department. The 
staff and students are now housed in these buildings. Two 
hostel blocks at an estimated cost of Rs. 83,000 have been 
constructed. The school has got a bus for the use of the staff 
and students. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

It is said that because of her wet climate, Kerala is un¬ 
suited for the bovine breeding. The local breed of cattle of 
the district is as elsewhere dwarfish and weak. Francis 
Buchanan observed in 1800 as follows; "The native oxen of 
this country are of the same form or breed with those in 
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Coimbatore and Mysore, but they are much smaller and are 
indeed the most diminutive cattle that I have ever seen('^)’'. 
The reasons for the backwardness of the cattle wealth is 

summed up in the following words by Innes”.lack of 

selection in breeding, the reluctance of the Hindu to thin 
down his overgrown herds and his negligence in the matter 
of proper feeding, all make for deterioration The num¬ 

ber of working bovines for every thousand hectares of total 
cultivated area of the district is 587 ('^). But ordinary bovines 
for every thousand hectares of total cultivated area comes to 
1452. Low live-stock productivity marks all phases of animal 
husbandry in the district as elsewhere in the state. They yield 
of meat and milk is also very low. The per capita availability 
of milk in the state is perhaps the lowest in India. But 
Palghat with per capita availability of 2.55 oz. ('®) per day 
stands foremost among the districts of the state in the con¬ 
sumption of milk. However it can definitely be said that the 
contribution of animal husbandry to the state exchequer is 
relatively very low, 


Live-stock population; 


The 1972 live-stock census reveals that the district had a 
total live-stock population as shown below; 


Category 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Bovine 

206372 

218511 

424883 

(a) Cattle 

100033 

179945 

279978 

(b) Baffaloes 

106339 

38566 

144905 

Sheep 

2279 

4145 

6424 

Goats 

34353 

101518 

135871 

Horses and Ponies 

36 

60 

96 

Mules 



10 

Donkeys 

217 

200 

417 

Pigs 

178 

252 

430 

Total live-stock 



568131 


(13) A Journey from Madras through the countries of Mysore, Canars 
and Malabar, p. 380. 

(14) Malabar Gazetteer, 1951, p. 20. 

(15) Live-stock Census Report, 1986. 

(16) Bulletin of Animal Husbandry Statistics, 30th July 1968. 
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Category 

Poultry— 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Fowls (Desi) 

. • 


381248 

,, (Improved) 

• • 


532784 

Total 

• • 


914032 

Ducks (Desi) 



6790 

,, (Improved) 

•• 


39 

Total 

•• 


6829 

Drakes (Desi) 

. , 


952 

„ (Improved) 



48 

Total 

•• 


1000 

Ducklings (Desi) 

« • 


603 

„ (Improved) 

• • 


5 

Total 

« • 

• * 

608 

Others 



2 

Total poultry 

• • 

. 

922471 


The cattle of the district are all of the non-descript type. 
The cows and bullocks are small and stunted in growth. 
This evidently points to the fact that they are underfed. The 
common breeders however grade them according to the loca¬ 
lity to which they belong. Drought cattle is of no good qua¬ 
lity. However good quality cattle are brought from Coim¬ 
batore, Pollachi and other places of Tamilnad. But such 
cattle includes mostly work bullocks and not milch cows. 
Work bullocks are mainly used for agricultural purposes. It 
is a special feature that work animals are more in this dis¬ 
trict than in any other district of the state, as the district 
is well known for the cultivation of crops like paddy, sugar¬ 
cane, etc. 

In recent times, improved varieties of cows and buffaloes 
are imported from foreign countries on a limited scale. Cross 
bred English cows, murrah buffaloes, sindhi and kangayam 
are sometime brought from Pollachi, Coimbatore and other 
places. However the exportation of country breeds is very 
limited. 
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Price of live«stock: 

The approximate prices of the live-stock in the district 
are given below; 


Dairy cattle 

2nd lactation 

Early stage 

11 lit. milk 

Rb. 

420 00 

Dairy buiTalo 

1 ) 

yy 

yy 

420 

00 

Dairy goat 


yy 

0-5 „ 

250 

00 

Work buifalo 

In good condition 

7 years 

100 kg. weight 

550 

00 

Work bullocks 

iy 

8 ‘ 

yy 

510 

00 

Slaughter cattle 

Fair condition 

H .. 

120 „ 

270 

00 

Slaughter Buffalo 

Bad condition 

13 „ 

no „ 

200 

Oo 

Buffalo calf 

Good ,, 

2 „ 

35 

110 

00 

Buffalo bull 

11 yf 

»> yy 

30 „ 

100 

0 

Buffalo calf 

yi y* 

li .. 

25 „ 

80 

00 

Cow calf 

>1 ff 

yy yy 

yy yy 

90 

00 


Area under fodder: 

The dominant factor for the deterioration of the quality 
of cattle is inadequate nutrition. Fodder crops are not grown 
in the district. Bullocks and buffaloes feed on paddy straw. 
In olden days it was usual to drive out the cattle to graze on 
the hill tops and plains. The area shown under permanent 
pastures and grazing lands in the district comes to only 5,000 
hectares. This does not commensurate with the strength of 
cattle in the district. It is also doubtful whether all this 
area is actually used for feeding the cattle. Most of these 
lands are used for cultivation to meet the demands of the 
growing population. What is usually done is to feed the 
cattle on the weeds growing on cultivated land, the grasses 
on the field borders and along water channels and the sheafs 
of crops. It may also be noted that there is availability of 
grass only in certain specified periods of the year. 


Of late, a scheme for the establishment of a fodder 
farm at Palghat has been taken up by the dairy development 
department. The scheme envisages the acquisition of nearly 
162 hectares of private forest land for the farm. The acqui¬ 
sition of a portion of the area has been over. Exotic varieties 
of grass are grown in this farm. A live-stock and poultry 
feed compounding factory was established at Malampuzha that 
supplies feed for 60 departmental institutions and 60 recog¬ 
nised sales agents. 
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Improvement of cattle: 

With a net work of as many as 102 institutions, the animal 
husbandry department is striving to improve the animal hus¬ 
bandry activities of the district. The main aspects of cattle 
development undertaken by Government in the district are 
improvement of breed, better feeding facilities, scientific 
methods of disease control and other aspects. The above 
cattle development programme in general is called the key 
village scheme. It was introduced during the course of the 
first five year plan. What was called a key village was a 
compact area consisting of more than one or more contiguous 
villages where intensive work is done on various aspects of 
cattle development such as breeding, feeding, disease control, 
management and marketing. Subsequently the key village 
centres were expanded and converted into key village blocks 
with sub-centres attached to them. There are four key village 
blocks in the district with forty-five sub-centres. The key 
village blocks are located at Palghat, Kozhinjampara, Nemmara 
and Pattambi established on August 1, 1958, November 21. 
1962, October 13 and March 1, 1969 respectively. 

The sub-centres are given below: 

Palghat: 

Kanjikode, Elappully, Konassery, Koduvayoor, Coyal- 
mannam, Kottayi, Parali, Pudupariyaram, Akathethara, 
Kodunthrappully, Mundur, Pudussery, Kannadi, Muthur, 
Neithala and Kongad. 

Kozhinjampara: 

Kozhipara, Nanniyode, Nallepally, Chittur, Peruvamba, 
Meenakshipuram, Pudur, Ozhalpathy, Polpully and Moongali- 
mada. 

Nemmara: 

Alathur, Kannambra, Vadakkancherry, Vandazhi, Kollen- 
gode, Vadavannur, Elavencherry, Pallavoor, Tarur, Muthala- 
mada, Pattambi, Cherplassery, Ottappdlam, Mazhathur, 
Shoranur, Muthuthala, Mannayamgode, Vellapuzha, Vilayoor 
and Thiruvegappura. In these centres artificial insemination 
are being conducted with good quality semen of sindhi, 
murrah, kangayam, jersey and brown swiss. Table XXIII 
shows the details of work in a sample year turned out in 
these centres. 
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TABLE XXIII 


Statement showing details of work in the key village blockSf 1972 


Name of block 

No. of 
collections 

No. of 
insemina¬ 
tions 

No. of 
milk 
recording 

No. of 
calves born 

Castration 

done 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

1114 

26617 

10239 

7022 

6902 

Palghat 

247 

8433 

3116 

3269 

2528 

Kozhinjampara 

305 

6809 

3397 

1386 

1133 

Nemmara 

336 

6484 

2539 

1428 

1874 

Pattambi 

226 

4891 

1187 

939 

1367 


There are 8 veterinary hospitals, 18 veterinary dispen¬ 
saries, one mobile veterinary dispensary and 2 artificial 
insemination centres in the district. The work turned out at 
these institutions for the prevention and control of diseases, 
etc. are given below; 

1971-72 

No. of cases treated at veterinary hospitals 49085 

No. of cases treated at veterinary dispensaries 61076 

No. of cases treated at key village blocks 9674 

No. of cases treated at veterinary centres and 


first aid centres 406CG 

No. of castrations done 4266 

Obstetrical cases 1050 

Other operations 2925 


There is a district live-stock farm at Thiruvazhamkunnu. 
It is mainly intended to supply good quality bulls required 
for the various breeding programmes in the district. It was 
opened on 8th April 1950 by the then Madras Government. 
It is about 165 hectares in area. Out of this area, 63 hectares 
are set apart as grazing land, and 20 hectares under hay 
spear grass and 35.6 hectare.^ imder various crops including 
fodder. Perennial crops like guinea grass, napier para, pusa- 
giant, and gautemala and rainfed crops like maize, toosinto 
and other leguminous crops are raised here under the fodder 
development scheme. The strength of cattle and buffaloes 
as on March 31, 1972 came to 308. Murrah, graded murrah, 
sindhi, graded sindhi, dharv/ar and surthi are among the 
breeds in this farm. It may be noted that 144 surthi animals 
were introduced to the herd in this farm to replace the murrah 
herd. This has been done to improve the quality of existing 
stock and to produce good variety of breeds. This farm has 
been transferred to the agricultural university or February 
1, 1972, 
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Poultry; 

As in other districts of the State, this district is also rich 
in poultry. Many people have undertaken poultry farming 
as an additional source of income. The district has a regional 
poultry farm at Malampuzha. 

This farm imports high yielding strain of birds from 
America with a view to improving the quality of poultry. 
During 1971-72, there were 52,958 birds in this farm. A 
total of 179,935 eggs were produced in this farm during the 
year and percentage of the egg production was 62.5. 

There is a feed compounding factory attached to the 
farm which supplies the necessary feeds to the local breeding 
and to the various units under the farm. It is suggested that 
this cattle feed manufacturing unit will form part of the 
intensive cattle development project with its headquarters at 
Alwaye. There is also a district poultry farm at Mannarghat. 
The farm maintained an average of 913 layers. 248,573 eggs 
were produced in 1971-72. 60,480 chicks were hatched in this 

farm and the percentage of hatchability was 61.1. The 
average chick mortality was only 6.1 per cent while the 
adult mortality was 3.5 per cent. 

Animal diseases : 

Cattle diseases are of various types. The chief animal 
diseases are foot and mouth, black quarters, fowl cholera, 
ranikhet, fowl pox, rabies, etc. The figures given from the 
various veterinary institutions are no index of the actual, 
incidence of live-stock diseases. The veterinary institutions 
carry on inoculation and vaccination for the control and 
prevention of diseases. The district is served by veterinary 
hospitals at Palghat, Cherplassery, Nemmara, Ottappalam, 
Ko/hinjampara, Kumaranallur, Alathur, and Thattamangalam 
and veterinary dispensaries at Parli, Elappully, Kairady, 
Kozhipara, Meenakshipuram, Vadakkancherry, Nanniyode, 
Chaliseery, Kollengode, Coyalmannarn, Mezhathur, Kottayi, 
Mannarghat, Pattambi, Agali, Muthalamada, Sreekrishnapuram 
and Walayar. 

Dairy farming and milk supply scheme; 

The Palghat milk supply scheme was commissioned in 
February 1967. The scheme on commissioning was handed 
over to the Palghat co-operative milk supply union for opera¬ 
tion on condition that the union should repay the govern¬ 
ment 75 per cent of the cost of the dairy plant, land and 
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accessories, with interest in 15 annual instalments. The 
scheme is manned exclusively by the staff of the Palghat 
co-operative milk supply union. 

The Palghat dairy plant with an install d capacity 
to pasteurise and bottle 6,000 litres of milk was handl¬ 
ing on an average 4,394 litres of milk per day in 1971-72. 
The milk for the operation of the plant was being colle¬ 
cted from 10 primary milk supply societies and from 
a few individuals. During 1971-72, the union purchased a 
quantity of 1,527,754 litres of milk at Rs. 17,96,346. The total 
sale proceeds of milk including bye-products came to 
Rs. 25,05,686 during this period. 

The unioti undertakes delivery of milk to individual 
customers. They also supply milk in cans to bulk consumers 
like hospitals, hostels and canteens 

A chilling plant was erected in 1971-72 at Eruthempathy 
for organising the milk procurement on an intensive scale. 

The Palghat milk supply .scheme earned a gross profit of 
Rs. 6,09,927 in 1971-72. 


FORESTS 

Even from very early times the wonderfully varied and 
interesting flora of Kerala had attained world eminence. The 
famous Hortus Malabaricus compiled at Cochin more than two 
and a half centuries ago by the Dutch Governor of Malabar 
coast, Baron Van Rhcede with the help of Carmalite Monk 
Mathaeus and Itti Achuthan and published in twelve volumes 
at Amsterdam between 1686 and 1703 with 794 Copper Plate 
engravings, describes most of the trees of the west coast. The 
flora of the district is characterLsed by their richness and 
variety. This is because of the great variations of climate, 
soil and rainfall. These forests have an important bearing 
on the economy of the district. Francis Buchanan (*7) observed 
in 1800 as follows; 'the mo.st valuable production of these 
forests, is their timber of which there are several good kinds 

but the teak is by far the most valuable.Mr. Warden 

thinks that at present between four and five thousand candies 
of teak, fit for ship building, might be annually procured 
from the forest in his district. A good slice of the population 

(17) A Journey from Madras through the countries of Mysore, Canara 
and Malabar, Vol. II, p. 78, 1870. 
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is dependent on forests for liveihood. The great volume of 
timber that is extracted from the forests feeds many industries 
of the district. 

The for sts of the Palghat district are under the admini¬ 
strative control of the Palghat and Nemmara forest divisions. 
The respective headquarters of these two divisions are located 
at Olavakkot (Palghat) and Nemmara. In addition there is 
an assistant conservator of forests with headquarters at 
Parambikulam who is in charge of plantations. 


Palghat Forest Division; 


The total area of the forests in the revenue district of 
Palghat coming under this division in 1974-75 is given below; 

Area in hectarea 

Area in the Palghat Division 371.97 Sq. km. 

Area that falls in the Revenue 
District of Palghat 281.97 „ 

Reserve lands (proposed for 
forest settlement) 1.11 „ 

The taluk-wise distribution of forests is given below: 
Taluk Area in hectarea 

Mannarghat 208.86 Sq. km. 

Palghat 73.11 


Total 281.97 


Character of forests: 

The following main types of forests are met within this 
division;— 

1. The southern wet temperate forests 

2 . The tropical wet evergreen forests 

3. The southern tropical moist deciduous forests 

4. The southern tropical dry deciduous forests 

A brief descripticai of each of the above types of forests 
is given below: 

1 . The southern wet temperate forests .—This type of 
forests are met with usually in higher elevation above 1523 
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metres. The main species occurring are calophyuvm datum, 
actinodaphn hookeri, litsoes stocksii, cinnamom sulphuratum, 
etc. 

2. The tropical wet, evergreen forests. —This type ot 
forests is characterised by the great luxuriance in its vegeta¬ 
tion consisting of several trees the highest of which containing 
lofty trees, often with plank buttresses at the base, reaching 
nearly 46 metres or more in height and the lowest containing 
dense, evergreen shrubby undergrowth. A heavy rainfall, 
high atmospheric humidity, a short dry season striking absence 
of gregariousness, trees with smooth bark sparingly branched 
leaves often firm leathery or glossy thick stemmed climbers, 
climbing palm and weedy or herbarious epiphyter are chara¬ 
cteristics. 

3. The southern tropical moist deciduous forests. —This 
type of forests rises from the plains to elevation up to 244 
metres on westerly or southernly slopes. When soil and 
moisture conditions are bad and where the forests were sub¬ 
jected to shifting cultivation in the past, it may be met with 
up to 609 metres or more. The main species occurring in 
their forests, are xylis xylocarpa lagerstroemic lancuolata, 
term nalii paniculata, dalbergia latifolia, tectona grandis, etc. 
etc. 

4. The southern tropical dry deciduous forests. —This 
type of forests is met with in Walayar reserve. This supports 
a good type of mixed deciduous species with a good proportion 
of teak terminal! paniculata, pterocarpus marsupium, etc. 

Chief minor forest products: 

Cardamom, pepper, honey and wax, mattippal, turmeric; 
sheckal (chhinikka), wild ginger, plantain leaves, gall nuts, 
soap nut, nellikka, thippalli, vumbad'Eim bark, nuxvomica; casia 
latifolia seeds, arrow root, earth kunkilliam, dammors, soya 
seeds, stone moss, peppadal, canes, feronia elephantum fruits, 
neem seeds, moliva seeds, longifolia seeds, punnai seeds, avaram 
bark, reeds. 

The list of chief trees found in the division with their 
botanical names, etc. are given in the section on flora in 
Chapter I. 

Forest and agriculture: 

Agriculture in the low country as well as within the 
neighbouring areas of reserved forests, is mainly dependent 
on the forests. The agriculturists enjoy certain concessions in 

3/11—20 
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the matter of supply of green leaf manure, usage of water 
flowing through streams in the reserve forests. There are 
standing conditions in the coupe contract agreements to the 
effect that each contractor should supply green leaf manure, 
wood required for agricultural implements, etc. to the agri¬ 
culturists on demand. These concessions are aimed at the 
development of the agriculture in the country by taking 
maximum advantage of natural resources, without affecting 
the general principles of forest conservancy. 

Game sanctuaries and natural parks: 

There are no game sanctuaries or natural parks in this 
division. However protection of wild life is well attended to 
in all its aspects in this division. 

Protection of forests : 

A statement of forest offences detected during the last 
5 years is given below: 

1971 ... 17 

1972 ... 71 

1973 ... 60 , 

1974 ... 29 

1975 ... 41 

The administration of this division is carried out under the 
prescription of the sanctioned working plan approved by the 
government. There are no afforestation schemes under opera- 
tiojn at present. 

Chief means of communication : 

The chief means of communication are the roads. They 
are Attappady-Silent Valley road (19 kilometres), Thiruvazham- 
kunnu road (4.5 kilometres), Walayar bunglow road (1.3 kilo¬ 
metres), Narupathi-Varali road (1.6 kilometres), Chavaripara 
road (1.5 kilometres), Muthikulam Saddle Pambar road (14 
kilometres), Siruvani crossing Singapara road (4 kilometres), 
approach road to rest house at Muthikulam (207.873 metres), 
Siruvani—Goodom road (4 kilometres) and Adivaram Muthi¬ 
kulam road (1.65 kilometres). 

Quarters for district forest officer and staff at Olavakkol, 
range officer’s and staff quarters at Mannarghat, forester’s 
quarters at Walayar, Mukkali and Thiruvazhamkunnu, rest 
house at Dhoni, Muthikulam, Palamelai, Chindaki, Punnamala, 
Poochipara and Singapara, campshed at Mukkali and camp 
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house at Olavakkot are the buildings maintained by this 
division. The adrninistration is generally in accordance with the 
Kerala Forest Act and the rules framed thereunder. 

Receipts and out-turn of timber: 


The details of receipts and out-turn of timber 
?ars are furnished below; 

for the last 

rear 

Timber in cum. 

Poles in Hos. 

Sleeper in jVo^. 

Fuel in M.T. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1968-69 

77 

9534 

17319 

546 

1969-70 

2679 

27903 

23612 

1581 

1970-71 

1530 

14504 

25653 

721 

1971-72 

2439 

12362 

337 

4857 

1972-73 

2658 

4933 

5487 

3007-5 

1973-74 

4290 

40230 

28356 

2802-5 

1974-75 

2665 

23810 

30703 

3890-5 


The details of the receipts and expenditure from 1969 to 


1975 are given 

below: 


Expenditure 

A 



Tear 

Revenue 

Works 

Establishment 

Total 

Profit 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1968-69 

1137879 

405611 

238339 

643950 

493929 

1969-70 

1061557 

557830 

287243 

845073 

216484 

1970-71 

1413160 

536038 

316644 

852682 

560478 

1971-72 

1527998 

337487 

287940 

628427 

902571 

1972-73 

589262 

236540 

255133 

491673 

107589 

1973-74 

2012206 

725337 

288542 

1013879 

998387 

1974-75 

4143815 

1353128 

393938 

1747066 

2396749 

Nemmara forest 

division: 






The Nemmara forest division was constituted on 1st July 
1958 by amalgamating the Nelliampathy range of Trichur 
forest division, Parambikulam range of Chalakudy forest divi¬ 
sion and Sungam range of Coimbatore south division of Madras 
State which was transferred to Kerala State as a result of the 
reorganisation of states. The forest in the Sungam and 
Parambikulam ranges and higher reaches of Nelliampathy 
range representing the evergreen and deciduous types are 
undoubtedly the most luxuriant and richest among forests 
anywhere in India. The low country reserves in Nelliampathy 
range are of a purely deciduous type with a high proportion 
of good quality teak in its composition. Besides the above 
three territorial ranges viz., Parambikulam, Sungam and 
Nelliampathy with their headquarters at Parambikulam, 

3/ll~20a 
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Thunakadavu and Nemmara respectively, there is a non-terri¬ 
torial private forest range called Nemmara rftnge with head¬ 
quarters at Nemmara designed to look after 25,543.38 hectares 
of private forests coming under purview of the M.P.P.F. Act. 
The details of the area of the Nemmara forest division are 
furnished below: 

Category Area in square kilometres 

Reserve forest 484.105 

The whole area of reserved forests viz., 48,410.400 hectares 
fall within Chittur taluk and that of private forests of 
25,543.380 hectares fall both in Chittur and Alathur taluks. 


Importance in the economy of the district: 

A major portion of the forests in this division forms the 
catchment areas of 3 major reservoirs that is Parambikulam 
Aliyar project of Madras State, (2) Mangalam dam and (3) 
Pothundy dam and the two other small reservoirs namely, 
Meenkara and Chulliyar projects. The last four are the main 
sources of water supply to the agricultural lands in the Chittur 
and Alathur taluks. The requirements of the people of the 
two taluks mentioned above with regard to firewood, small 
timber, manure leaves and other minor forest produced are 
met with from the reserve forest of this division and from 
the private forests since all the bamboos from the reserves are 
supplied to Gwalior Rayons under an agreement with the 
Government. Incidentally the forest wealth enhances the 
financial position of the district. 

The chief minor forest products are, reeds, rattans, honey, 
kadapila oil, wax, manjakuva, pathiripoove, pinchal, cheevakka, 
nuxvomica; tamarind, incha bark, green ginger and vakka fibre. 
The minor forest products are used for construction of small 
huts and manufacture of baskets, etc. The timber are used 
for construction of buildings and manufacturing plywood and 
match boxes. 


The details of plantations in 1969-70 with areas are 
furnished below; 


Type of plantation 
Teak 
Softwood 
Eucalyptus 
Mixed plantations 


Area 

1380.306 hectares 
642.875 
62.140 
216.500 
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Capturing of wild elephants and training them is one 
of the activities of this division. Therewere 13 trained 
elephants in the division in the year 1970, apart from 7 sold 
and one dead. 

Game Sanctuary: 

The Parambikulam sanctuary formed in the year 1960-61 
is attracting more and more attention of the tourists. Wild 
life in the area is increasing fast as measures are taken to 
protect them from poachers. The Parambikulam Aliyar pro¬ 
ject works are over and it is hoped that there will be more 
chances for increase in the sanctuary area included in Parambi¬ 
kulam and Sungam Ranges. 

Protection of forests: 

Vigilant watch to detect forest offences are promptly 
carried out by the subordinate officers. In addition there is 
a flying squad consisting of a ranger, one forester and 6 guards 
to protect the forests from any offences. 

Total number of cases charged in the year 1971-72. 



Number of case 

52 


Number of cases compounded 

10 


Number of persons involved 

16 


Amount of compensation received 

730 

The list of roads, buildings and rest houses are furnishec 

below 



(a) Roads: 



jVflffw of roads 

1 

Topslip road 

Length 

9 

1. 

A 

2011 km. 

2. 

Anappady short cut road .. 

2-011 „ 

3. 

Upper Thellikkal rpad (Metalled) 

4-425 „ 

4. 

Upper Thellikkal road (Umnetalled) 

1-810 „ 

5. 

Seechali road 

5-633 „ 

6. 

Lower Thellikkal road 

4-828 „ 

7. 

Thellikkal extension road 

7-644 „ 

8. 

Top Thekkady road 2nd portion 

6-638 „ 

9. 

Top Thekkady road 1st portion 

8-247 „ 

10. 

Manjallippallam branch road 

0-805 „ 

11. 

Athacheri Amman Coil road 

3-017 „ 

12. 

Dawsons road 

4-828 „ 
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(b) Rest houses and bungalows :—A Rest house and an 
out-house at Thekkady in Sungam range are maintained under 
this division. 

Out-turn of timber : 

This division started functioning only on 1st July 1958 
and the quantity and approximate value of timber extracted 


during the year 1971-72 are 

furnished below: 


1 . 

Timber in round 

logs 

1821 cum. 

2 . 

Timber in round 

polls 

5537 Nos. 

3. 

Firewood 


35 tonnes. 


FISHERIES 

When Ponnani taluk had been transferred to the new 
district of Malappuram, Palghat district left without any sea 
coast. As a result of this marine fishing is conspicuously 
absent in the district. However this is the most important 
district in Kerala as regards fresh water fisheries. The 
headquarters of the deputy director of fisheries (inland) 
Malampuzha who is in charge of overall development of inland 
fisheries in Kerala is in this district. Fresh water fish is 
available in the six irrigation reservoirs situated in 
Malampuzha, Meenkara, Mangalam, Pothundy, Chulliar and 
Walayar. The total area covered by these reservoirs comes to 
3,750 hectares and annual production of fresh water fl.sh is 
estimated to be 74 metric tonnes. In addition to the above, 
the Bharatapuzha and its tributaries offer facilities of fresh 
water fisheries in the district. 


The total catches and total value of fish caught in respect 
of Meenkara, Walayar, Malampuzha and Mangalam reservoirs 
are given below: 



Weight 

Value 


Tonnes 

Rs. 

ampuzha 

Catla 

196-950 

274-93 

Labco Fimbriatus 

114-250 

159-95 

Girrhina Miigala 

112-300 

157-22 

Cirrhina Cirrhosa 

54-550 

76-37 

Cy. Carpoo 

52-000 

78-20 

Labco Calbasu 

2-650 

3-71 
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Weight 

Value 


Tonnes 

Rs. 

Meenkara reservoir 

Catla 

138.450 

176-63 

Cirrbina Mrigala 

796-250 

1,009-76 

Cy. Carpoo 

362-950 

542-67 

Labeo Fimbriatus 

32-550 

41-38 

Walqyar reservoir 

C. Carpoo 

794-900 

1 ,112-66 

Catla 

401-750 

-497-35 

C. Mrigala 

94-500 

131-85 

Labeo Calbaau 

750 

1-05 

Cirrhina Ciahosa 

22-250 

31-15 

Mangalam dam 

Total catches 

(Tilapiam Barbus 

and 


Miscellaneous) 

910-450 


Fisheries research: 


Fresh Water Biological Research Station, Malampuzha .— 
The fresh water biological station had commenced functioning 
with effect from May 12, 1967 and the works allotted to the 
station are: 

(1) To conduct induced breeding of major carp by the 
treatment of pituitary hormone and the breeding of common 
carps. (2) to perfect the technique of induced breeding, (3) to 
undertake a survey of village ponds and assess their suitability 
for fish culture, (4) to undertake a study of the effects of the 
effluents on the fish population of the rivers of Kerala, (5) to 
undertake a survey of the rivers of Kerala, assess the fishery 
wealth and sugge.st measures for augmenting fishery wealth, 
(6) to undertake a study of-the biology of certain important 
fishes of the reservoirs, (7) culture of frogs, (8) to undertake 
gear efficiency studies and hydrobiolpgical survey of reservoirs 
and (9) production of fish feed and studies on certain selected 
varieties of inland fishes like Tilapia, Silver caip and grass 
carp. 

By 1973 the survey of the fishery wealth of the rivers of 
Kerala regarding six districts has been completed. The 
station is actively engaged in preparing reports of the remain¬ 
ing districts. 
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There is also one fish shaped fresh water aquarium at 
Malampuzha which is a great tourist attraction. 

Famines, floods and other natural calamities: 

It was in the months of August and September of 1727 
that the Factors of Tellicherry recorded, "the country about 
us of late have greatly feared of an extraordinary scarcity ot 
rice”. On September 8th, the Diary records, that the gates 
of the factory were daily besieged by people begging for 
support. 

The severe famine which shook the whole old presidency 
of Malabar in 1865 and 1866 had its effects on this district also. 
A deuly average of 6353 peqple were fed for five months from 
July to November 1866 in the then Malabar district. It is 
recorded that there had been unprecedented outbreak of 
dacoity during these two years. 

Then again the terrible famine of 1876-78 of South India 
struck the district also. An average number of 113 persons were 
relieved daily in Palghat alone during July to September in 
1877. The road from Mannarghat to Cherplacheri was con¬ 
structed in order to facilitate relief works. At the end of 1890, 
there was a general failure of crops and consequent famine 
in the area. Since that time, there occurred no famine of any 
great magnitude which need to be high-lighted, though there 
have been instances of partial failure of crops and consequent 
dearth of food grains. During the Second World War the 
district passed through a period of acute food scarcity along 
with the rest of the State and Government had to introduce 
widespread rationing with a view to ameliorate the people’.<5 
distress. 

Floods: 

The district gets excessive rainfall. So floods are by no 
means infrequent. It is usual in almost every monsoon. The 
small thodus or watercourses overflow their banks and flood 
the green paddy fields. The heavy rains in July and August 
1923 flooded almost the whole area of the district causing 
extensive damage and loss to person and property. The floodi? 
to roads and railways. Water was flowing above the railway 
line for a distance of 88 kilometres from Olavakkot to Tirur^ 
Postal and telegraphic communications were interrupted. The 
Nellipuzha bridge in Mannarghat and the Yakkara bridge in 
of 1924 (1099 K.E.) known as "Thonnuttiompathile Vellappokam'* 
was the most severe. Serious damage was caused by the floods 
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Palghat were washed away. On most X)f the district roads 
water was several teet aeep and a nuge ianasiide about 9U 
metre long settled down on the IolR kilometre ot die 
Uttappalam-Cherpiasseri road. Landslides in Lrnad and 
Walluvanad damaged wet lands and oiocked me rojads near 
them. Rs. 4.3b lakhs were distributed by, Government under 
the Loans Ac is besides ii ee giits oi money to the tune oi 
Rs. 15,000 and timber to rebuild the houses in the whole 
Malabar district. Repairs to the roads and bridges cost about 
Us. 10 lakhs in all. 

Since then, excepi ior occasional Hoods in the basins of 
certain rivers causing damage to Habitation and crops, there 
nave been no serious rlood m the district till lyiii. The floods 
which occurred in July 1901 were unprecedented in their 
magnitude and the water level reached me 1924 mark. ’There 
was a continuous spell of Heavy rams wnicn brought all the 
activities to a stand still. Tne rains were loliowed by heavy 
hoods. Several landslides, great and small occurred. Water 
ran several metres deep on most ol the roads and breached 
them in several places. Some ol the roads disappeared 
altogether leaving not even a vestige of the tracks. Several 
of the big rivers overspread the villages allecting life and 
property to a very great extent. The floods were at their 
height from July 3 to July 13, 1961 and from July 21 to July 27, 
1961. Almost all the low lying areas were submerged due to 
the extraordinary rise in me water level of the rivers. The 
mountain regions were affected by a large number of land¬ 
slides resulting the destruction of buildings and causing death 
to men and animals. In several places people had to be 
rescued, from the tops of houses and coconut trees. About 37 
persons were killed in two terrific landslides at Attappadi. it 
is considered to be the worst tragedy in living memory. The 
victims were mostly Adivasis. An entire village (Pottikal) in 
Attappady had been swept away by this heavy landslide of 
July 2, 1961. The tragedy had occurred at a place called 
Malleswaran Mudi. The landslide that occurred at midnight on 
July 2, covered 12 houses situated in the valley with rocks and 
earth killing 25 persons. Due to the landslide 15 persons 
including six Tamilian gounders in the nearby village also 
died. Later another person who was injured died bringing 
the total toll to 37. Many cattle were also killed. The 
Perintalmanna Mannarghat road had been blocked. The 
Malampuzha reservoir was full and the Kalpathy river and 
Walayar were in spate. Land slides had occurred in Parambi- 
kulam also. Many bridges collapsed. Since then no flood of 
high magnitude has been recorded. 
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INDUSTRIES 


Old time industries. 

It was cottage industries that flourished in the ancient 
and medieval periods in Kerala. There were professional 
castes for each trade like carpenters, masons, goldsmiths, 
blacksmiths, tharakans or traiJers, weavers, pedlars and wood¬ 
cutters. Timber industry gave ample opportunity to a lot of 
people. Stone-cutters, cap-makers, tailors, knife-grinders, oil 
pressers, etc. were other professional groups. Coir products 
cover a number of small cottage industries from early times. 
Since there was no organised labour or industry till the advent 
of the present century, the traditional industries flourished till 
then. 

These industries still survive. With the introduction of 
prohibition since October 1, 1947 under the Madras Prohibition 
Act of 1937, the district was dry and toddy tapping industry 
declined. But with the lifting of prohibition in 1967, the 
toddy-tappers have now turned to their old pursuits. 

The leaf-umbrella and hat manufacture which were once 
a thriving industry have suffered a set back with the intro¬ 
duction of cloth umbrellas. The manufacture of Mappilla 
caps has also become practically extinct as their cost of manu¬ 
facture is very prohibitive. The import of better quality 
Turkish velvet caps is cheaper. 

Power; 

The Palghat district is supplied with electricity from the 
Pykara electricity system in the Tamilnad under an arrange¬ 
ment with the Madras State that existed before the reorgani¬ 
sation of States. Palghat is the main receiving sub-station of 
Pykara system. It is connected with Madukarai sub-station 
in Coimbatore. There are no generating staticms in the 
district. The following statement conveys an idea of the 
hydroelectric system in the district as on March 1975. 

Sub-stations: 

1. Palghat (a) 66/11 KV—8 MVA Transformers 2 (b), 
110/66 40 MVA transformers 2 not commissioned. 
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2. Kanjikode—Sub-station (a) existing 2 Nos. 4 MVA 66/22 
KV transformers. 

(b) Two Nos. of 5 MVA 66/11 KV transformers are 
additionally being erected. 

3. Shoranur (a) 110/66 KV transformers 2 Nos. 15 MVA 
capacity each (b) 2 Nos. of 66/11 KV of 5 MVA each are under 
construction. 

Sub-stations to be commissioned: 

1. Kozhinjampara (a) First stage 1 number 4 MVA-66/11 
and another 4 MVA-66/22 completed (b) Additional two 
numbers of the above capacity will be erected. 

2. Nemmara 2 Nos. 66/11 KV transformers erection 
almost complete—will be commissioned by the end of March 
1975. 

3. Silent valley—2 Nos. 2 MVA 66/11 KV transformers. 
This was meant only for the project work of the Silent Valley 
Irrigation Scheme which has been subsequently dropped. 

Transmission Lines: 

Existing—1. Shoranur—Palghat 110 KV (Double Circuit)' 
line (now only one circuit charged at 66 KV). 

2. Chalakudy—Shoranur 110 KV double circuit line. 

3. Shoranur—Kozhikode 110 KV double circuit line. 

4. Palghat—Walayar 66 KV double circuit line. 

Lines under construction: 

1. Shoranur—Viyyoor 66 KV single circuit line. 

2. Direct line to Kozhinjampara 66 KV (single circuit) 
has been completed but not commissioned. 

3. Palghat—Nemmara 66 KV single line. 

4. Palghat Silent Valley 110 KV single circuit line. 

Lines to be covered under the 6tb Plan: 

1. Pazhayannur—^Nemmara 66 KV (Sin^c circuit line). 

2. Shoranur—Pazhayannur '66 KV (S.C. line). 

3. Shoranur—Mannarghat 66 KV (S.C. line). 

4. Mannarghat—Silent Valley 66 KV (S.C. line). 

5. Shoranur—Edappal 66 KV (S.C. line). 

6. Silent Valley—Kozhikode 110 KV (Double circuit line). 
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Division 


No. of 
Consumers 


No. of Street 
light. 


Palghat 

Chittur 


34504 8450 

28919 9040 


It may be borne in mind that these figures relate to 
electrical division, Palghat which only roughly corresponds to 
the revenue district of Palghat. 


INDUSTRIES AND MANUFACTURES OF THE DISTRICT 

There are no mining or heavy industries units in this 
district. 

Large and Medium Industries: 

The district is predominantly an agricultural area and 
naturally offers tremendous scope for the development of 
industries. Cheap labour and space for factory accommodation 
and availability of various kinds of raw materials, etc., are the 
main attractions for industrialists. Lack of proper communi¬ 
cation facilities and power supply are also standing in the way 
of starting new industrial enterprises. Prior to the formation 
of the Kerala State there were only very few indu.strial units 
in the whole district and most of these were located at 
Shoranur, Parli and Palghat. It may be noted that there were 
practically no industrial units in other parts of the district. 
There has been an awakening in the industrial sector during 
the last decade and today there are a number of industrial 
units coming un in different parts of the district. The district 
was once noted for metal ba,sed industries. But there are now 
a large number of other industrial units producing a variety 
of consumer goods and industrial products. 

There are now fourteen large and medium industries which 
have commenced production. 

The 14 large and medium scale industries are: 

1. Chittur Co-operative Sugar Mills, (2) British Physical 
Laboratory, Palghat, (3) Metal Industries, Shoranur, 14) South 
Indian Metal Company, Ltd., Shoranur, (5) Sree Narayana 
Engineering Industries, Shoranur, 16) Premier Cotton Spinning 
Mills, Kaniikode, Palghat 17) Madras Spinners, Chullimada, 
Palghat. 18) Sree Bhagavathi Textiles, Chittur, 19) Instrumen¬ 
tation Ltd , Palghat, (10) Indian Telephone Industries Ltd. 
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Palghat, (11) Premier Breweries, Palghat, (12) Carborandum 
Universal Ltd., Palghat (Electrocast Refractories Unit), (13) 
Rallis India Ltd., Palghat and (14) Kumar Industries, Edathara. 

Brief accounts of some of the industrial concerns are 
given below; 

1. Co-operative Sugars Ltd., Chittur, Menonpara .—This 
sugar mills is perhaps the biggest co-operative endeavour in 
the district. The Co-operative Sugars Ltd., Chittur was regi¬ 
stered as a co-operative society in the year 1959. The spon¬ 
soring committee was formed as a result of the keen desire 
of the sugar-cane growers of this area to have a sugar factory 
established here on a co-operative basis for getting a steady 
market for the sugar-cane grown in the area. 

This was subsequently registered as a multi-unit co¬ 
operative society as the ryots in the neighbourhood belonging 
to Coimbatore district in Tamilnadu expressed their desire to 
take shares in this society as this would facilitate steady 
market for their sugarcane that was produced in large scale. 
Thus the society came into being with its area of operation 
extending over both the States of Kerala and Tamilnadu. The 
Tamilnadu Government was approached for the permission to 
draw cane from there, which was granted. Initially this society 
was permitted to draw cane from 809.372 hectares from 
Coimbatore taluk on a temporary basis and 404.686 hectares 
from Pollachi on a permanent basis. This was changed sub¬ 
sequently. At present canes from only 1214.058 hectares from 
Coimbatore taluk and that too on a temporary basis for one 
year are permitted to be procured. 

The capital of the Society was fixed at Rs. 60 lakhs made 
up of 30,000 'A’ class shares of Rs. 100 each and 60,000 VB’ 
class shares of Rs. 50 each. 'A’ cla.ss shares are open only to 
individuals and institutions holding land and or cultivating 
sugar-cane in the area of operation of the society. Now the 
area of operation of this society is Palghat district and Coim¬ 
batore taluk in Tamilnadu. For the purchase of machinery, 
loans were granted to the society by Industrial Finance Cor¬ 
poration and Life Insurance Corporation and shares were taken 
by the Kerala Government besides the shares taken by grower- 
members and other individuals and institutions. The capital 
currently inve.sted is about 153.79 lakhs against fixed assets 
and about Rs. 87.63 lakhs against working capital. 

During 1967-68 there was a change in the management of 
the Society. The present Board of Directors is taking keen 
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interest to put through various developmental schemes for 
attaining self-sufficiency in the requirement of raw materials 
by developing sugar-cane in the local area and thereby reduc¬ 
ing the dependence in this regard on the neighbouring State 
and also for utilising the by-products of this industry very 
usefully and profitably so as to make the industry a viable 
unit. 


So far as the development of sugar-cane cultivation is 
concerned the society has already started cultivation of cane in 
its own lands adjoining the factory in an extent of about 16 
hectares. The Society has also taken on lease 238 hectares 
of land in Pudusseri village in Palghat district which was 
with the Instrumentation Limited, Kota (Rajastan) acquired 
originally for setting up a precision instruments factory. Now 
planting of sugar-cane is in progress. Also the society is 
distributing medium term loans for digging of wells and 
in.stallation of pump sets to the shareholders of the society for 
developing cane cultivation. For this the society is granted 
a loan of Rs. 3 lakhs by the Government of Kerala. Besides, 
short-term loans to the tune of Rs. 2000 per hectare on the 
security of sugarcane crops for the purchase of seeds, manure 
and cultivation are advanced from the funds of the society. 
Apart from the above, the Land Mortgage Bank had sponsored 
an exploratory scheme which had the approval of the agri¬ 
culture Refinance Corporation and approval of the Kerala 
Government for bringing about 2024 hectares of land under 
sugar-cane cultivation in Palghat district within 4 or 5 years 
with an expenditure of Rs. 75 lakhs for sinking of wells and 
installation of pump sets. The factory requires at least an 
extent of 2428 to 3238 hectares under cane for its economic 
working. Hence the major supply of cane is from Coimbatore 
taluk in Tamilnadu, Till the required extent is developed in 
the local area this dependence on Tamilnad has to continue. 
This factory produces mainly plantation white sugar of I.S.S. 
E. 30 grade by double sulphication vacuum process. The by¬ 
products of the industry are; 

(1) Molasses, (2) Pressmud and (3) Bogasse. Consequent 
on the partial decontrol policy of sugar during 1967-68 there 
was appreciable expansion in the cane area on account of the 
attractive prices obtained by the cultivators. The effect of 
this was evident in the supply of cane to the factories in 1968- 
69 and 1969-70. The price of jaggery has also gone up which 
helped the supply to swell. 

The society is employing directly 250 to 300 persons 
during off season and 550 to 600 persons during crushing 
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season. The average monthly salary bill comes to Rs. 35,000 
to 40,000 during off season and to Ra 75,000 to Rs. 80,000 during 
working season. Indirectly 2,000 to 3,000 families are bene- 
fitted out of the activities of the industry. 

A good number of employees are provided with furnished 
quarters at concessional rates. Water and light are provided, 
free of cost. A recreation club and canteen are provided. 
Free medical aid is given at the factory’s own dispensary. Pro¬ 
vident Fund Scheme has been introduced. Sectional holidays 
are given as well as festival advances to the employees. 

2. Britsh Physical Labortories. —The investment by way 
of capital comes to Rs. 20 lakh.s. It employs 43 persons. 

3. The Metal Industries, Shoranur. —The Metal Industries 
was started in 1928. It is the first factory of the kind started 
in South India. It is situated about one and a half kilometres 
from Shoranur-Palghat trunk road. It is a public limited 
joint stock company. It has got a fixed capital of Rs. 2,44,262 
and a working capital of Rs. 15,63,812. The company is manu¬ 
facturing essential agricultural implements such as mamotties, 
pickaxes, cast iron products like well-pullies, cast iron pans, 
etc. and cutlery items like penknives, scissors, table knives, 
etc. The company is managed by a board of directors. State 
and Central Government nominees arc there in the board. This 
public limited company is State aided. The Government of 
Kerala has subscribed to the share capital of the company. 
It is an essentially basic industry catering to the needs of 
several agricultural industries such as tea, coffee, rubber, 
sugarcane, etc. The company has got sales agencies through¬ 
out India. The factory employ.s more than 230 labourers. 

4. South Indian Metal Company, Shoranur .—The Capital 
investment is Rs. 42 lakhs. It employs 184 persons. 

5. Sree Narayana Metal Industries, Shoranur .—The capital 
investment is Rs. 27 lakhs. It employs 164 labourers. 

5. Premier Cotton Mills. Pudussery. —The factory was 
started in 1st April, 1964. It is situated at Kanjikode West, 
Palghat-7. It is managed by a managing director under a 
board of directors. It is a public limited company. The fixed 
capital of the Cotton Mills is Rs. 1,06,98.597 and the working 
capital Rs 57.10,694. The share capital is Rs. 60 lakhs. The 
company employs 826 persons. The wages paid to the workers 
inclu.sive of all contributions came to Rs. 16.50,000 per year 
This is the factory which employs the largest number of 
workers in the district. Cotton Spinning is the significant 
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feature of the manufacturing process. The sources of supply 
of raw cotton are Maharashtra, Gujarat, Egypt, Sudan and 
America. The annual out-turn comes to 12,14,242 kg. of 
yam to the value of Rs. 1,71,43,517 in 1969-70. The usual 
markets for the products of this company are Maharashtra, 
Calcutta and Maunathbhanjan (U.P.). 

The unit now works with an installed capacity of 29892 
spindles in three shifts and produces 605 and 805 counts of 
yarn both combed and carded cotton varieties. The company 
is very modern with latest type of textile machinery. The 
expansion of the unit costing R& 2.4 crores is under consider¬ 
ation. 

7. Madras Spinners Ltd., Chullimada, Palghat. —The com¬ 
pany was founded in 196.3. It is located in the Palghat-Coim- 
batore highway about 20 kilometres from Palghat at 
Chullimada, in Pambanpallam. It is managed by a board of 
directors. The fixed capital of the company is Rs. 65 lakhs 
and the working capital Rs. 12 lakhs. It employs about 250 
labourers. The raw material-ginned cotton is mostly obtained 
from up-country centres in Bombay, U.P., Punjab, etc. 

8. Bhagavathi Textiles, Chittur. —The capital investment 
comes to Rs. 140 lakhs. The company employs 250 persons. 

9. Kumar Industries, Edathara. —The capital invested is 
Rs 17 lakhs. The company employs 167 persons. 

10. M/s Indian Telephone Industries Ltd. (Electronic 
Switching Factory), Palghat. —The Electronic Switching Factory 
is scheduled to go into production by the end of 1975. The 
factory will manufacture Electronic Private Automatic Branch 
Exchanges (PABX) and Private Automatic Exchanges (PAX). 
The equipment for civilian use is completely of indigenous 
development by the research and development department of 
the I.T.I., Bangalore. 

The sanction of the Government of India for setting up 
the factory was received in March 1974. The Government of 
Kerala allotted over 16.1 hectares of land in Pudusseri indu¬ 
strial development area at Palghat. Construction of the factory 
was started in September 1974. Production is expected to 
commence on a small scale by the end of this year. Employ¬ 
ment potential is about 300 personnel. The capital cost of 
the project is Rs. 24 lakhs. 

11. M/s Premier Breweries Ltd., Palghat. —The company 
was incorporated under the Companies Act on 26th August 
1970 with a share canital of Rs. 50 lakhs. 

3/11-21 
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The required land for the factory in Pudusseri in Palghat 
was acquired and handed over by the State Government. 
The Brewery unit went into production during the year 1973. 

In the beginning the factory employed about 120 persons. 
Subsequently the capacity of the Brewery was increased from 
30,000 HL to 50,000 HL per annum. The company now 
employs about 175 persons and runs in full swing. 

12. Instrumentation Ltd., Palghat. —Highlights of the 
Project. 


Rs. 4 Crores 

Control valves, Safety relief valves 
and allied items 
Process Industries 
Rs. 5*5 Crores 

15-10-1975 

600 

M/s Yamatake Honeywell Co., 
Ltd., Japan 

Construction work started in June 1974. Engineering and 
Tooling activities completed for the first phase of production. 

13. Carborandum Universal Ltd., Palghat. —It is an 

electrocast refractories Unit. 

14, Rallis India Ltd., Palghat. —It is another important 
factory recently started. 


investment 

Products 


Application 
Annual Production 

Expected date for 
start of production 

Employment potential 
Collaborators 


Major Industries under implementation : 

In addition to the above large and medium industries 
which have already started production there are some other 
industrial establishments also in the district that are to be 
mentioned here. 

1. Straw and Paper Board Mills, Vennakkara. —This 
factory has been opened with effect from August 30, 1967 and 
started production from December 1967. It is located in 
Tirunellayi Road, Palghat 4. It is a public limited company. 
The capital investment is approximately Rs. 8,00,000. The 
plant has a capacity of 5 tonnes and 80 kg. per day to work 
in three shifts, each shift employing 39 persons. Till 1967-68 
the plant was working only one shift. The wages and other 
benefits paid to the workers came to Rs. 50,000 per year. The 
principal products manufactured are cardboards. The raw 
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materials used for the production of cardboards are china clay, 
waste paper, sodium silicate, gum guar, etc. They are supply¬ 
ing their products mainly to two major textile mills, the Binnys 
at Bangalore and Madura Mills. 

Industrial Estates, Olavakkot and Shoranur .—This estate 
is situated about 6.40 km. from Palghat on the Palghat- 
Calicut road. It is a major estate with 43 work sheds viz., 
3 A type 14 B type and 26 C type. All the buildings have 
been allotted to private industrialists and the units are work¬ 
ing satisfactorily. More than 250 workers are employed in 
the different units and the following items are manufactured; 

Rubber products, Thread rubber. Tea chest fittings. Stain¬ 
less Steel non-utensil articles, Wall clocks and spare parts, 
Hume pipes and domestic appliances and Aluminium utensils. 

Industrial Estate, Karakkad .—This estate is situated about 
3 kilometres from the Shoranur railway station on the 
Shoranur-Palghat road junction. There are 22 work sheds viz., 
1 A type, 5 B type and 16 C type. All the sheds have been 
allotted to industrialists. The area of the estate 8.87 hectares. 
The total capital cost including land value and cost of sheds 
and development works come to Bs. 5,99,551. The following 
items are manufactured; Components of refrigerators, 
General Engineering Products, rubber goods, conduit pipes, baby 
cycles, toys and automobile spare parts. 

Amenities like water supply sanitary arrangements, 
electricity, internal roads, etc. are prcjvided in both the indus¬ 
trial estates. 


SMALL SCALE INDUSTRIES 

According to a census of small scale industries units con¬ 
ducted during 1973-74, there were 522 registered small scale 
industrial units in the district under the small industries 
development organisation and 33 outside the purview of small 
industries development organisation as on November 10, 1973. 
The number of live units were 252. There are about 1,014 
unregistered small industrial units in this district in 1970. The 
products range from high precision items like radio components 
to ordinary household utensils and children’s toys. These 
small scale industrial units employ a total of 7,576 workers 
as on December 31, 1970. The indust;ial units are concen¬ 
trated in Shoranur and Edathara where cutlery agricultural 
implements are manufactured, followed by Nemmara, Alathur 

3/11—21a 
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and Olavakkot where Koragrass, handloom, insecticides, mould¬ 
ed rubber goods, electrical switches fuse are the main 
items of manufactures. 

Handloom Industry : 

Next to agriculture, handloom industry provides profit¬ 
able employment with minor investment to a large section 
of the people. Statistics show that the industry provides 
employment for about 12,320 people. 

The industry was prevalent since time immemorial and 
the exact period of its starting is not known. The industry 
has developed both in operational practices and in the quantum 
of production. From throw shuttle looms the industry passed 
through various stages like flying shuttle looms, frame looms, 
and power-looms. This being traditional industry of certain 
particular castes who are not much inclined to switch over to 
modern technique of production, it has taken years to improve 
the method of production. 

As already mentioned elsewhere the industry has a great 
economic importance in this district. There was a time when 
this was purely a household industry and the entire products 
were sold to the consumers by hawking. The practice had to 
be discontinued due to the social and economic changes in the 
country. Merchants who stepped into the field as intermedia¬ 
ries who monopolised the purchase of their products from the 
weavers have resulted in direct economic exploitation of the 
poor weaver community as a whole. In order to remove the 
intermediaries the Government encouraged the scheme of 
organising the weavers’ co-operative societies. There are 
12,320 weavers in the district. 

As the industry has not developed considerably the pro¬ 
ducts of the district do not require a variety of raw materials. 
The weavers need only yarn and dyes which are available in 
the local market. 

As this is mostly a cottage industry not much money is 
invested on capital goods. No significant variation can be 
noticed in the manufacturing process from those prevalent in 
other parts of the state. 

The weavers, societies are mostly engaged in the marketing 
aspects of the indufstry. Cloth from weavers is purchased by 
the societies and sold to consumers. The society also supplies 
yarn to the weavers. Marketing problem is inherent in all 
household industries and this is no exception. Accumulation 
of stocks in weavers societies is a regular phenomenon and 
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they face acute financial crisis on account of this. The stocks 
are generally disposed of on festive occasions when the 
Government also come forward to allow special rebate on the 
sale of handloom cloth. The products of the district have a 
good market in the neighbouring districts. 

The co-operative societies have played their part in 
rehabilitating the industry to a considerable extent. The 
difficulties in obtaining yarn has been considerably reduced. 
The weavers have no worry about the marketing of their pro¬ 
duce. Exploitation by the intermediaries has been eliminated 
to a large extent. 

Government extent financial and technical assistance to 
the industry as detailed below: 

1. Financial assistance for the conversion of pit-loom 

into frame-loom. 

2. Share capital loan for individual weavers. 

3. Subsidy for the purchasing of improved appliances. 

4. Grant for setting up dye-houses. 

5. Grant for the management of societies. 

6. Grant to wipe off accumulated losses. 

7. Assistance to give training in power-looms. 

8. Rebate on the sale of handloom. 

9. Technical assistance for working new designs. 

10. Marketing assistance through the apex society. 

According to a census of the handloom industry, there are 
5,515 looms in this district. Of these 3,898 looms have been 
brought into the co-operative field. The industries department is 
extending assistance as prescribed by the all India handloom 
board and Reserve Bank. The share-capital loan to complete the 
share value of the weaver members and to enhance the share 
value are issued to the handloom societies. According to the 
scheme of conversion of pit-looms into frame-looms, financial 
assistance by way of grant and loan at 75 per cent and 25 per cent 
respectively of the expense involved have been issued to the 
societies. The cost of improved appliances purchased by 
the societies for distribution to weaver members are subsidised 
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by grant to the extent of 75 per cent of the cost. Three dye 
houses have been established under the cess fund scheme in 
this district. The rebate of 10 paise per rupee on retail sales and 
at 5 paise per rupee on wholesales are granted to the weavers 
co-operative societies in respect of sales for more than Rs. 2 
at a time. The rebate is first allowed by the societies to the 
consumers and then the amount is reimbursed to societies by 
the industries department. This has greatly helped the sale of 
handloom cloths. Steps are also being taken to replace hand- 
looms by power-looms. Power-looms have so far been esta¬ 
blished in certain handloom societies. 

Khadi and Village Industries : 

Khadi ajid Village Industries Board have started certain 
khadi and village industries units in the district. There are 
131 such units functioning in the district in 1975. Of these 
109 are co-operative societies and 5 registered institutions. 
Some of them are multi-purpose industrial units. But only 
11 co-operative .societies and 2 registered institutions are 
functioning effectively. 81 units are reported to be languishing 
or almost defunct. 15 such units are under liquidation. 20 
units are not financed by the board. 

The taluk and industry-wise list of units are given in this 
Chapter. 

The governing body of each of the co-operative societies 
and the managing committees of the registered institutions are 
formed by elections from among their members. 

The raw materials are usually collected locally. Cotton 
required is purchased from outside the State also. The tools 
generally used are mostly locally made. But in certain cases 
improved tools and equipments are purchased from outside 
the State. They are khadi muslin charkas, new model metal 
charkas, carding machines (power operated), oil power driven 
ghani and power driven wheel. The total capital invested in 
these industries comes to Rs. 8,81,474. The average capital 
per unit is Rs. 6,730. The most of the workers in these 
industries are women. The finished products are sold in local 
markets. Only special items of manufacture like muslin 
khadi and honey are sent outside the State for sale. The board 
has set up State-wide marketing organisations known as khadi 
gramod'yoga bhavans in all district headquarters. Khadi Com¬ 
mission has also made arrangements to stock and sell the 
products. The pottery articles manufactured by the khadi 
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industrial units find' a ready market in Tamilnad. The 
average daily wages is Rs, 5 for men, Rs. 4 for women and 
Rs. 3 for children. 

The total number of co-operative societies functioning in 
the field is 109 and their membership is 19,674. The share 
capital of these societies comes to Rs. 3,34,779. The average 
production of these units is estimated to be Rs. 1.81 lakhs. 


JVo. of 


P, Numbtr of 

Co-opera¬ 
tive Socte- 

No. of 

Share 

Funds 

Production 

w Ca^operatiw Socxetm 
lixdusXry-^wist 

ties Re¬ 
gistered 
Industries 

members 

capital 

Rs. 

invested 

Rs. 

value 

Rs. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(3) 

(6) 

(7) 

1 

Khadi Industry 

12 

1,204 

52.974-67 

2,12,395-05 

1,07,627-66 

2 

New Village Indus¬ 
tries 

16 

702 

6,716-00 

19,935-60 

No work 

3 

Village Leather 

Industry 

3 

695 

49,711-00 

10,700-00 

1,600-00 

4 

Fibre Industry 

3 

962 

33,238-25 

4,019-59 

No work 

5 

Hand made Paper 
Industry 

1 

141 

12,903-75 

42,270-00 

No work 

6 

Cottage Match 

Industries 

2 

392 

15,747-97 

32,161-58 

8,000-00 

7 

Blacksmithy and 

Carpcntiy 

3 

289 

16,205-75 

-• 


8 

Village Pottery 

Industry 

12 

442 

17.999-51 

89,028-93 

9,800-00 

9 

Hand Pounding of 
Paddy Industry 

13 

733 

21,011-25 

24,863-11 

5,497-02 

10 

Non Edible Oil 
and Soap Industry 

5 

227 

6,735-00 

22,631-83 

6,700-00 

11 

Village Oil Industry 

19 

369 

19,115-47 

52,210-82 

42,000-00 

12 

Palmgur Industry 

42 

13,518 

82,421-00 

36,477-50 

No work 


Total 

131 

19,674 3,34,779-62 

5,46,694-01 

1,81,224-68 


I. Mannarghat Taluk: 

1. Mannarghat Khadi Producers Industrial Co-operative 

Society. 

2. Thiruvazhankunnu Hand Pounding of Paddy Co¬ 

operative Society. 

3. Olassery Kora Grass Mat Weavers Co-operative Society. 

4. Agali Oil Crushing Industrial Co-operative Society. 

5. Sholyoor Bamboo Workers Co-operative Society. 

6. Karimpuzha V. K. V. Co-operative Society 
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7. Mannarghat Soap Workers Industrial Co-operative 

Society. 

8. Sreekrishnapuram J. P. C. S. 

9. Alanellor Bamboo Workers Co-operative Society. 

10. Agali Bamboo and Reed W. C. S. 

11. Kumaramputhur Oil Mongers Co-operative Society. 

II. Chittur Taluk: 

1. Perumbrachella Khadi Producers Industrial Society. 

2. Nallepully Khadi Producers Industrial Co-operative 

Society. 

3. Kollengode Oil Producers Industrial Co-operative 

Society. 

4. Kollengode Khadi Producers Industrial Co-operative 

Society. 

5. Nemmara Khadi Producers Industrial Co-operative 

Society. 

6. Perungottukavu H. P. P. Industrial Co-operative 

Society. 

7. Kakkayur J. P. C. S. 

8. Pallam Kora Grass Mat Weavers Industrial Co-operative 

Society. 

9. Koduvayoor J. P. C. S. 

10. Kizhakkethara J. P. C. S. 

11. Pallessena J. P. C. S. 

12. Vad'avannur J. P, C. S. 

13. Elavanchery J. P. C. S. 

,14. Chittoor J. P. C. S. 

15. Nemmara J. P. C. S. 

16. Nallepully J. P. C. S. 

17. Kozhinjampara J. P. C. S. 

18. Kozhinjampara Pottery Industrial Co-operative Society. 

19. Kaipancherry Pottery Industrial Co-operative Society. 

20. Kannanurpadam Pottery Industrial Co-operative 

Society. 

21. Nelliampathy Bee Keepers Co-operative Society. 

22. Kozhinjampara Kaikuthari Vyavasaya Sahakarana 

Sangh. 
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Registered Institution— 

23. Koduvayoor H. E. T. School Society. 

III. Ottappalam Taluk: 

1. Kaniampuram Clay Workers Industrial Co-operative 

Society. 

2. Kuttanesseri Oil Monger Industrial Co-operative 

Society. 

3. Nellaya Khadi Producers Industrial Co-operative 

Society. 

4. Vilayoor Palm Leaf J. P. C. S. 

5. Palappuram Lakkidi Palmgur Industrial Co-operative 

Society. 

6. Vallapuzha Bamboo Workers Industrial Co-operative 

Society. 

7. Kaniampuram Kora Grass Mat Weavers Co-operative 

Society. 

8. Sree Krishnapuram Kora Grass Mat Weavers Co¬ 

operative Society. 

y, Andaladi H. P. of Paddy Co-operative Industrial 
Society. 

10. Tirumittakode Bamboo and Reed Workers Industrial 

Co-operative Society. 

11. Manissery Bamboo Workers Co-operative. Society. 

12. Ezhumangode Pottery Works Industrial Co-operative 

Society. 

13. Koodallur Palmgraph Jaggery Producers Co-operative 

Society. 

14. Palappuram J. P. C. S. 

15. Karalamanna J. P. C. S. 

16. Kotahkuressi J. P. C. S. 

17. Pattambi J. P. C. S. 

18. Kadambazhipuram J. P. C. S. 

19. Vallapuzha J. P. C. S. 

20. Ambalapara J. P. C. S. 

21. Vaniyamkulam J. P. C. S. 

22. Kuttanad J. P. C. S. 

23. Mangode J. P. C. S. 

24. Vilayoor J. P. C. S. 
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25. Thiruvegapura J. P. C. S. 

26. Ottappalam Bamboo and Reed Weavers Co-operative 

Society 

27. Pattithara V. I. C. S. 

Registered Institutions— 

28. Chalavara G. K. Sangh. 

29. Vellinezhi Gramodayam S. S. 

IV. Alathur Taluk 

1. Pulppally Palmgur Industrial Co-operative Society. 

2. Kuthanoor Oil Producers, Industrial Co-operative 

Society. 

3. Mangalam Palmgur Co-operative Society. 

4. Mangalam Khadi Producers Industrial Co-operative 

Society. 

5. Vilayanoor Hand Pounding of Paddy Co-operative 

Society. 

6. Vilayannoor Pottery Workers Co-operative Society. 

7. Manapadam Clay Workers Co-operative Society. 

8. Pudakode Kora Grass Mat Weavers Co-operative 

Society. 

9. Padoor Kalimon Vyavasaya Co-operative Society. 

10. Manjapra Bamboo and Reed Workers Co-operative 

Society. 

11. Mudappallur Oil Producers Industrial Co-operative 

Society. 

12. Kuthanoor J. P. C. S. 

13. Vavallipuram J. P. C. S. 

14. Chittalanchery J. P. C. S. 

15. Coyalmannam J. P. C. S. 

16. Kizhanjeri J. P. C. S. 

17. Trichur J. P. C. S. 

18. Kazhani J. P. C. S. 

19. Vembaloor J. P. C. S. 

20. Kannambra J. P. C. S. 

21. Peringottukurussi J. P. C. S. 

22. Kottai J. P. C. S. 

23. Alathur J. P. C. S. 
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24. Mudappallur Oil Producers Co-operative Society. 

25. Pazhampalakode Oil Producers Co-operative Society. 

26. Peruvemba Ambika Oil Producers Co-operative 

Society. 

27. Mudappalur J. P. C. S. 

28. G. S. Kendian Mangalam (Registered Institution) 

29. Desasevini Manniram, Koyalmannam ( do. ) 

V. Palghat Taluk: 

1. Vengodi Oil Workers Co-operative Industrial Society. 

2. Wadakkanthara Hand Pounding Industrial Co-operative 

Society. 

3. Akathethara Hand Pounding of Rice Co-operative 

Society. 

4. Andimadam Pottery Workers Co-operative Society. 

5. Lingapatarmad'am Oil Mongers Co-operative Society. 

6. Mannur Khadi Producers Industrial Co-operative 

Society. 

7. Perumbrachella Khadi Producers Industrial Co¬ 
operative Society. 

8. Akathethara Khadi Prod'ucers Industrial Co-operative 

Society. 

9. Thenur Pottery Workers Co-operative Society. 

10. Yakkara Brick Workers Co-operative Society. 

11. Parali Khadi and Village Industrial Co-operative 

Society. 

12. Malabar District Co-operative Jaggery Marketing 

Federation. 

13. Mannur J. P. C. S. 

14. Kadukkankunnu J. P. C. S. 

15. Parali J. P. C. S. 

16. Kongad K. P. C. S. 

17. Mundur J. P. C. S. 

18. Polpully J. P. C. S. 

19. Elapully J. P. C. S. 

20. Kallepully J. P. C. S. 

21. Kottekadu J. P. C. S. 

22. Palghat Kora Grass Mat Weavers C. S. 
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Small Scale Industries Production Centres: 

There are four small scale industries production centres 
in thLs district. The first centre at Shoranur is engaged in the 
manufacture of electronic capacitors, the second centre located 
at Kalladikod'e is manufacturing socketed screws and castle 
nuts, the next centre at Edathara for enamel-wares and the 
last at Palghat for rubber spares for automobiles. 

Foot-wear Tra'ming Centre, Palghat. —This unit was started 
under the community projects as a service centre and later on 
converted into a training centre. The centre was closed by 
Government on April, 1966 and then handed over to private 
sector. 

Workshed Units. —Two workshed units were also con¬ 
structed, one at Thathamangalam and another at Nemmara. 
These units were also handeef over to private industrialists on 
hire purchase basis for starting industries. 

Leather Training Unit. —This unit was established at 
Pattambi under the second five year plan schemes for develop¬ 
ment of leather industry. The unit was at first started by the 
industries department and then handed over to private party 
on hire purchase basis. 

Quality Marking. —The industries department has intro¬ 
duced a scheme of quality marking of scissors and cutlery. 
A depot for this purpose is functioning in the Industrial 
Estate, Karakkad, Shoranur. Quality marking of aluminium 
industries is also performed. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Metal industry; 

Working in metal has been for a long time an important 
cottage industry in the district as elsewhere in Kerala. A 
good variety of goods including domestic utensils, ornamental 
wares such as flower vases, ash trays, lamp stands, idols and 
toys and scores of other useful articles are made of metal. 
These metal goods are preferred not only on account of their 
appearance but also for their durability and utility. The industry 
is mostly conducted as a cottage industry chiefly by certain com¬ 
munities like the Kammalas. In almost every village of the 
district, a few artisans of this class can be found. The places 
where these are usually sold are pilgrim centres, festival 
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places, melas etc. Mostly they are sold by the artisans going 
round the houses of the villages and towns. Bronze and 
bellmetal are largely used for this cottage industry. Bell- 
metal articles are produced chiefly at Palghat, Alathur and 
Chittur. This industry is almost wholly in the private sector. 
There is only one co-operative society in Palghat under this 
industry. The highest number of production units of the 
State is in Palghat . According to the census of handicrafts 
(1960), 165 units out of the total 556 units in the State are 
located in this district. Bell-metal articles are mostly 
marketed through middlemen. 476 persons are employed in 
this industry as against the State total of 1751. 

Kora Grass and mat-making: 

Kora grass and mat-making was practised even at a very 
remote time. There is abundant growth of kora grass in 
marshy river banks and it is for this reason that the mat¬ 
weaving industry flourishes in Chittur. Fine variety mats in 
attractive designs are made only at Chittur while other centres 
produce medium and coarse mats. Colour designs were made 
on the mats using grass coloured by boiling with pieces of 
"Sappan” wood and "Kasavu” leaves. Tha table mats and 
sitting mats produced in Chittur are having a good demand. 
The industry provides employment for more than 1,000 
persons. 

Lapidary work: 

Faced and polished artificial diamonds are being produced 
in and around Chittur. This excellent craftwork has got 13 
perennial units. The lapidary workers do not take up any 
other alternate or subsidiary occupations. They have got 
regular work. A very noteworthy feature of this craft is 
that lapidary workers do not sell their artificial diamonds 
within the State. This distinguishing feature is all the more 
important when it is a fact that there is no other craft even 
in India that does not find a home market. All the manu¬ 
facturers carry their diamonds weekly or fortnightly to 
Tiruchirappally or other outside markets and sell them to the 
merchants there. There are 5 workshop establishments and 8 
cottage establishments. These units provide employment for 
30 persons. These units usually employ only family members 
and close relatives of the proprietors. 

Bamboo reed weaving: 

Bamboo reed weaving is one of the most important of the 
cottage industries, Mats and baskets are the main sources of 
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income of the hill tribes of the district. Bamboo weavers are 
found invariably in all villages of the district- There are 14 
perennial and 5 seasonal units. They produce screens, 
baskets etc., for household purposes. The peak time of pro¬ 
duction is in the months of December, January, February and 
March. The products are meant for sale in open markets. 
There is only one workshop establishment and 19 cottage 
establishments for the work. The one registered workshop 
establishment is run on a co-operative basis. These establish¬ 
ments employ 92 persons in total. 

Palmyrah leaf weaving is also undertaken by a section of 
the people of the' district. The usual type of article produced 
is the coarse variety of mats. 

Handprinting : 

The work of handprinting of textile pieces is done only 
by one unit. 

Toys and dolls-making ; 

Clay and wooden toys are manufactured in the district. 
A rare feature of this industry is the cotton dolls manu¬ 
factured on a commercial scale in one unit in Chittur. There 
are three units of this industry in the district. Decorative 
modelling, statues, garden figures and other table decorative 
models are undertaken here. There are only two establish¬ 
ments of this kind. One unit is run by the Gandhi Smaraka 
Nidhi. The other is a proprietary establishment. 

Musical instruments: 

The largest number of units in the State is in Palghat. 
All the three common types of musical instruments namely 
V)ercussion, wind and string instruments are manufactured. 
Out of the 32 units of the kind in the State, 7 are located in 
this district. All except one are situated in the Alathur taluk. 
They make indigenous types of percussion instruments. The 
other one is a co-operative endeavour. Musical instruments 
like harmonium, fiddle, drums, mridangam, tabela and veena are 
produced. Only one unit is manufacturing these instruments 
for marketing. The other units do the work on getting 
orders. 

Granite carving: 

This is a rare craft. It is found only in three centres 
of the State, the one being at Chittur. It is a cottage establish¬ 
ment. There are traditional workers who work on this 
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industry. A variety of stone-cut house-hold utensils are 
made by these masons. These products have a lucrative 
market. Competition in this field is limited. Very few 
workers are employed in this industry. 

A list of important handicraft centres in the district is 
given below: 


Handicraft Centres in the district 



Namt of centre 

Nam of craft 

Materials used 

Particulars of products 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1 

Chittur 

Kora craft 
weaving 

Kora grass 

Mats, of different sizes and 
designs such as sitting mats, 
table mats, etc. 

2 

Kozhinjampara 



.. 

3 

Pazhamarpala- 

yam 

•• 


•• 

4 

Karippalli 

• • 

• * 

.. 

5 

Pallozn 

.. 

• • 

.. 

6 

Vadavannur 

.. 

.. 

... 

7 

Mankurussi 

Bell-metal 

work 

Bell-metal 

Household utensils 

8 

Palghat 

Bell-metal 
work, musi¬ 
cal instru¬ 
ments 

Bell-metal 
animal skin 
etc. 

Household utensils, traditiona 
musical instuments like 
chcnda, maddalam etc. 

9 

Palappuram 

Carving 

Granite 

Ikons 

10 

Pattambi 

Musical ins¬ 
truments 

Wood and 
animal skin 

Chenda, maddalam, edakka 
etc. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 
Menco Electricals Private Ltd.: 

The company is located at Olavakkot, Palghat. It was 
started in 1958. The fixed capital comes to Rs. 10 lakhs and 
the working capital 2.60 lakhs. The number of labourers 
employed is about 130. The principal products are combined 
switch and fuse for house service work, heater and cooker. 
The products are quality controlled and there is an up-to-date 
testing laboratory approved by the I. S. I. for quality 
standardisation purpose. Another product is menco hushar 
chambers constructed in fabricated sheet metal. The pro¬ 
duct has got a good market throughout India. 
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Vijaya Industries: 

This company was started in 1946 and located’ at 
Shoranur. The capital invested comes to Rs. 1,67,285. The 
number of employees comes to 41. The principal products 
are rim locks of various sizes, aluminium anodised handles, 
hinges, rails, tower bolts and ash tray. The products have 
got markets in Kerala, Tamilnad, Karnataka, Andhra and 
Maharashtra. 

The Malabar District Co-operative Timber Works Ltd. 

This company was registered on September 28. 1946 
under the Madras Co-operative Societies Act VI of 1932. The 
main object was for the resettlement of exservicemen by 
employing them in cabinet making after a course of training 
under the Government of India technical training scheme. 
It is managed by a board of seven directors. The authorised 
capital is Rs. 2 lakhs. All household furniture as well as those 
intended for the public offices, schools, hospitals etc., are 
manufactured. The average annual sales of this wood works 
come to Rs. 1,50,000. 

Kerala Cutlery Works; 

The factory is at Shoranur. The total financial outlay is 
Rs. 80,000. The company employs 50 persons. The main- 
goods manufactured are penknives, scissors and table knives. 
The company produces annually about three lakh pieces 
costing about Rs. 3,00,000. Seventy-five per cent of the pro¬ 
ducts are sold in India and the balance exported to East 
African countries. 

Sree Panchayappa Industries: 

The factory was established in 1962. It is located at the 
12th km. on Palghat-Shoranur road. The fixed capital comes 
to Rs. 2,57,090 and working capital Rs, 1,30,548. The number of 
employees comes to 48. The main products are sledge¬ 
hammers, mamooties, pickaxes and other implements. 

Pioneer Wood Works, Shoranur: 

The factory was started in February 1964. It is located 
at Kulappully in Shoranur. The fixed capital is Rs. 1,07,000 
and working capital Rs. 1,00,000. There are 15 employees in 
the factory. The factory produces wooden packing cases and 

timber planks. 
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Gitanjali Metal Industries, Palghat: 

The factory was started in 1967. It is located on the 
Palghat-Coimbatore road. The fixed capital invested comes to 
Rs. 2,10,000 and working capital Rs. 70,000. The number of 
employees are 49. The chief items manufactured are con¬ 
duit pipes, furniture pipes, trusses, tube light patties. 


LABOUR AND EMPLOYERS ORGANISATIONS 

Industrial labour is well organised. There are trade 
unions in most of the industries. In some industries there are 
more than one trade union with different political leanings. 

Alathur taluk beedi thozhilali union is the earliest trade 
union established in the district. It was in 1938. The main 
objectives of the union are to maintain cordial relationship 
between the employers and employees and to make collective 
bargaining with the employers, to achieve better wages and 
amenvtie.';. The union is functioning even now. 

Industry-wise unions are in plantations, beedi, trans¬ 
port and agriculture. The following are some of the 
important employees organisations in the district:— 

1. District Motor Transport Employees Union, Palghat. 

2. Pa!ghat District Cinema Workers’ Union, Palghat. 

3. Industrial Estate Workers’ Union, Olavakkot. 

4. Palghat Taluk Beedi Workers’ Union, Palghat. 

5. Palghat District Pukayila Thozhilali Union, Palghat. 

6. Palghat District Engineering Workers’ Union, Palghat. 

7. Palghat N. M. R. Workers’ Union, Palghat. 

8. Municipal Workers’ Union, Palghat. 

9. Hotel Mazdoor Sabha, Palghat. 

10. Palghat District Commercial Employees’ Union, 

Palghat. 

11. Palghat Taluk Krishi Thozhilali Union, Palghat 

12. Palghat District Dam Workers’ Union, Palghat. 

13. Palghat Taluk Chumattu Thozhilali Union, Palghat. 

14. Palghat District Sugar Workers' Union, Palghat, 

Menonpara-P.O. 

15. Peedika Thozhilali Union, Palghat. 

16. Chittur—Thathamangalam Municipal Workers’ Union, 

Chittur. 

3/11—22 
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17. Chittur Taluk Beedi Workers Union, Chittur. 

18. Kollengode Range Chethuthozhilali Union, Kollengode. 

Employers ’ organisations: 

There are three employers’ organisations in this district. 
They are Hotel and Restaurant Owners’ Association, Palghat, 
Farmers’ Forum, Therakad, Palghat and Palghat District 
Beedi Manufacturers’ Association, Palghat. The Trade Asso¬ 
ciations of the District are (1) Palghat Wholesale Co-operative 
Consumers Society, Noorni, Palghat, (2) Vegetable Merchants 
Association, Palghat, (3) Jaggery Merchants Association, 
Palghat, (4) Retail Merchants Association, Palghat, (5) Palghat 
Co-operative Marketing Society, (6) Palghat City Dunlop Cycle 
Dealers Association, (7) Bullion Merchants Association. 
Palghat, (8) Tobacco Merchants Association, Palghat, (9) Beedi 
Tobacco Merchants Association, Palghat, (10) Milk Supply 
Union, Kallappilly, Palghat. 

Welfare of industrial labour: 

The following labour laws are administered in this district 
for regulating industrial relations and providing amenities to 
labourers. 

1. The Factories Act, 1948. 

2. The Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. 

3. The Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 

1946. 

4. The Payment of Wages Act, 1936. 

5. The Employment of Childrens Act, 1938. 

6. The Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. 

7. The Minimum Wages Act, 1948. 

8. The Indian Boilers Act, 1923. 

9. The Workmen’s Compensations Act, 1923. 

10. The Working Journalists (Fixation of Rates of Wages) 

Act, 1958. 

11. The Working Journalists (Conditions of Service) and 

Miscellaneous Provisions Act, 1955. 

12. The Plantation Labour Act, 1951. 

13. The Shops and Establishments Act, 1947. 

14. The Kerala Maternity Benefit Act, 1957. 

15. The Kerala Industrial Establishments (National and 

Festival Holidays) Act, 1948. 
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The labour department of the Government of Kerala has 
its own policy to regulate industrial relations. The concilia¬ 
tion officers appointed under the Industrial Disputes Act 
constitute the statutory machinery. The industrial rela¬ 
tions committees are formed for important industries as non- 
statutory bodies for this purpose. The’ officers of the labour 
department from the labour commissioner to the deputy 
labour officers function as conciliation officers under the 
Industrial Disputes Act and settle the disputes that arises in 
the various industries. High level conferences convened by 
the Labour Commissioner and Deputy Labour Commissioner 
settle disputes amicably. Otherwise they are discussed at 
anether conference presided over by the Minister for Labour. 
Only as the last step, disputes are referred to adjudication. 
The policy in general is to discourage compulsory adjudi¬ 
cation. 

The organised labour in the district has been able to con¬ 
clude long-term agreements in their respective industries. 
These exclude the possibility of strikes and lock-outs and 
recognise negotiations as media for settling industrial dis¬ 
putes. Industrial relations committees are also functioning in 
the district in some major industrial concerns. The indus¬ 
trial tribunal at Calicut settles disputes referred to it by 
Government from time to time. It is vested with the powers 
of a First Class Magistrate under various labour enactments. 
Claim petitions under the Minimum Wages Act, Payment 
Wages Act and Employees State Insurance Act are also filed 
before the Tribunal. 

Among the social security mea.sures sr>ecial privileges are 
provided under the Workmen’s Compensation Act (1928), t’ 
Employees Provident Fund Act (1952) the Employees State 
Insurance Act (1948) and the Kerala Maternity Benefit Act 
(1957). It may be cited here that special provisions are there 
in the Plantation Labour Act to provide plantation labourers 
with free living accommodation. The housing problem is to 
a great extient solved by recourse to the subsidised industrial 
housing scheme sponsored by the Government of India Sorre 
factories provide residential quarters for a limited number of 
members of their staff. Free medical aid is provided for 
workers and their families under the Plantation Labour Act. 
The Employees State Insurance Scheme provides cert^ n 
medical benefits to industrial workers covered by the Act. 
Some factories are also providing free medical aid to tbc ‘ 
employees. First aid facilities are provided in almost all 
factories as per the provisions of the Factories Act. Welfare 

3/11—22a 
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officers are appointed for the purpose of safeguarding the 
welfare of the workers. 

Out-door and in-door sports are provided in some major 
industrial concerns. Canteens, creches, rest, and tiffin rooms, 
co-operative societies, reading rooms, libraries, etc., are pro¬ 
vided in organised industrial concerns. 

Of late the Kerala legislature has passed two more bills 
aimed at the welfare of labour class in Kerala, the salient 
features of which are given below: 

The Kerala Labour Welfare Fund Bill, 1975 : 

Kerala Labour Welfare Fund Bill, 1975 provides for 
the constitution of a fund for promoting the welfare of 
labour. Those persons who are employed in factories, 
motor transport establishments, plantation gardens, com¬ 
mercial establishments (if the number is above ten) 
and who are drawing wages not exceeding Rs. 750 
per month and any other persons employed in any establish¬ 
ment (whom the Government may by notification declare to 
be an employee) will be benefited by the bill. The fund will 
be operated by a board consisting of members representing 
the employees, employers and the Government. The Govern¬ 
ment will appoint a board by the name Kerala Labour Wel¬ 
fare Board and appoint a Labour Welfare Fund Commissioner 
who shall be the chief executive officer of the board. Every 
employee shall contribute half yearly fifty paise and every 
employer shall in respect of each employee contribute one 
rupee half yearly to the fund. The Government will make 
grants or advance loans to the board for implementing the 
provisions of the Act. The board with the previous sanction 
of the Government can also borrow any sum required for the 
above purpose. 

The money in the fund will be utilised by the board to 
defray expenditure on community and social education 
centres. Any person who wilfully fails to comply with the 
directions of the board shall be punished for the first offence 
with imprisonment for three months or with a fine of five 
hundred rupees or with both and for the second and subse¬ 
quent offences with imprisonment for six months or fine 
of one thousand rupees or with both. 

The bill is a significant milestone in the field of labour 
legislation. 

Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Bill, 1975 : 

The bill passed by the Kerala legislature abolishes the evil 
system of bonded labour in the State. According to the state¬ 
ment of objects and reasons of the bill there prevails in the 
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districts of Kozhikode, Malappuram and Cannanore a practice 
under which a landowner advances money to a person belong¬ 
ing to a Scheduled Tribe on condition that he should, by him¬ 
self or through members of his family, render labour or per¬ 
sonal service to the landowner for a specific period. Further 
this labour has to be performed either without wages or on 
nominal payment. This is called 'Vallurkavu panam’ or 'Nilpu 
panam’. In most cases there will be no paper evidence for 
the advance nor will proper accounts be kept. Thus the 
tribals are kept in perpetual bondage. The bill as passed by 
the Kerala legislature makes it a penal offence and declares 
that the bonded labour system stand's abolished and that no 
person shall make any payment in kind or cash under that 
system. The most important provision under the Act is 
that which makes every offence under the Act cognisable. 
The bill provides for imprisonment for a term which shall not 
be less than one month but which may extend to one year or 
with fine. 

The following tables give an idea of the factories and the 
employment potential in the district which will help the 
reader to have a clear picture of the industrial map of the 
district. 


Registered working factories in the Palghat district as on 
31st December 1972 



Industry 

No. of 

Average daily 


factories 

employment 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


Total 

301 

7,576 

1. 

Edible oil 

9 

63 

2. 

Tea 

3 

13 

3. 

Cashew 

* • 

.. 

4. 

Beedi and cigar 

15 

543 

5. 

Cotton textiles 

4 

888 

6. 

Saw mill 

38 

280 

7. 

Plywood, splints and veneers 

40 

1,190 

8. 

Printing and publishing 

23 

354 

9. 

Rubber 

4 

56 

10. 

Chemical and chemical products 

3 

124 

11. 

Soaps 

* • 

•. 

12. 

Bricks and tiles 

12 

617 

13. 

General engineering 

9 

192 

14. 

Automobile repairing 

17 

172 

15. 

Matches 

10 

252 

16. 

Other industries 

114 

2,708 
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Distribution of working factories and tbe average daily number 
of workers employed therein by years 1969-1972 


Tear 

Wo. of working 
factories 

Daily number of 
workers 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1969 

252 

7,019 

1970 

258 

6,964 

1971 

269 

7,197 

1972 

301 

7,576 


Taking 1969 as the 'base’ it may be seen that the number 
of registered working factories have increased from 252 in 
1969 to 301 in 1972. This shows 19.5 per cent increase in the 
number of factories in the district within a period of four 
years. The following table shows the relative increase in 
factory employment in the district during 1969-1972. 


Average daily 

employment 

Relative increase in factory employment 

1969 

1972 

{in percentage) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

7,019 

7,576 

7-9 


This evidently shows that there was a rise in the number of 
factories from 1960 to 1972 as also a rise in the average daily 
employment. The increase in the employment has a rise of 
7.9 per cent during the period. 

The district occupies the seventh position in terms ot the 
number of registerrd working factories and employment in 
registered factories. With only 301 factories out of the total 
of 3,487 factories in the State, the percentage is only 8.7 
while the total employment in the State comes to 226,088 
the Palghat district employs only 7,576 i.e., 3.4 per cent of 
the State total. 

The following table gives an idea of the daily average 
employment in plantations in the district for the years 1969, 
1970, 1971 and 1972. 


Employment in plantations (daily average) 1969, 
1971 and 1972 

1970, 

^ame of plantation 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Total 

15,938 

16,414 

12,514 

Tea 

1,737 

434 

NA 

Coffee 

8,227 

8,326 

8,377 

Rubber 

5,974 

3,754 

4,237 
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Employment in rubber plantations (daily average) 


Category 

Employment in rubber estate during 

JL 


1969 

1970 

1971 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Total 

5,974 

3,754 

4,237 

Garden labour (permanent) 

2,934 

1,840 

2,076 

Outside labour ( do. ) 

1,199 

752 

849 

Outside labour (temporary) 

1,841 

1,162 

1,312 


Employment in tea plantations (daily average) 


Category 

Employment in tea estate during 



1969 

1970 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

Total 


1,737 

434 

Garden labour—field 


1,072 

257 

Garden labour—factory 


91 

21 

Outside labour—factory 


49 

13 

Outside labour—field 


525 

143 

Employment in coffee plantations (daily average) 

Category 

Employment in coffee 

estate during 


r“ - 

-— 



1969 

1970 

1971 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

w 

Total 

8,227 

8,326 

8,377 

Garden labour (permanent) 

7,584 

7,675 

7,722 

Outside labour ( do. ) 

412 

417 

420 

Outside labour (temporary) 

231 

234 

235 
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BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 
History of indigenous banking: 

As elsewhere, the indigenous banking as an economic 
institution was in existence in the district from very- 
early times. The earliest form of indigenous banking was 
money-lending. Loans were given by professional money¬ 
lenders or by people wealthy enough to do so. Any 
man with surplus money advanced small loans. Most of 
these money-lenders were Nairs and Brahmins. A few 
Mappillas also advanced loans. The amounts were lent on 
interest. Lawson has remarked thus: "It is customary to 
raise money by mortgage of lands and houses in time of need 
and very precise laws are enforced for the benefit of all 
parties concerned. The deed must be drawn up on stamped 
paper in which it is stated that the repayment of the loan is 
to be made within a cerain period, that the mortgagee is to 
receive interest at a fixed rate per mensem”('). The jenmies 
were the money-lenders of this category. Thomas Warden 
in the year 1801, in his report to the Board of Directors(2) 
had stated that the ryot disposed his grain at cheap price to 
pay off the debts of the Pattar money-lenders of Palghat. 
The consequence was that he was obliged at the end of the 
year to borrow money to purchase seed for the ensuing year’s 
cultivation. Warden states: "To obtain this money, there 
being no one else able to lend him, he is driven to the neces¬ 
sity of applying for it to a Puttera (Palghat Brahmin), the 
greedy nature of whose disposition is beyond everything. I 

ever knew or heard of.Let it be supposed that the 

ryot borrows from him 50 fanams at the latter end of the 
year to purchase seed for sowing. The price of batty at this 
time is generally (about li parahs the fanam) at which rate 
he will get 75 parahs. He then passes a note to the Puttera 
(who will not otherwise lend him a kaas), promising to return 
his 50 fanams within four months, at 3 per cent interest per 
annum. This current price is never less than 3 parahs, and 
sometimes 3^ and 4 parahs the fanam let it be reckoned at 
three. At the expiration of four months the loan of 50 

(1) British and Native Cochin, Lawson, p. 85. 

(2) Report of Mr. Thomas Warden, Collector dated 19th March 1801, 

on the condition of the Palghat, Congaad, Mannoor, Eddatterah, 

Kovilpara and Narnottem divisions of the district of Malabar. 
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fanams, with interest, will amount to 55 fanams the value 
of which in grain at 3 parahs the fanam will be 168 parahs. 
The ryot at this period has to provide for the payment of the 
Sircar Revenue, and is at the same time dunned by his 
Brahmin creditor, who the proportion of his produce will not 
allow him to satisfy him in full. The Brahmin, however, is 
contended with receiving two-thirds of his grain, which will be 
112 parahs; and for the remaining one-third or 56 parahs he 
will exact a new bond from the ryot (who will pass it to avoid 
a civil prosecution, with which his creditor violently threat- 
tens him) promising to pay the value of the grain in specified 
month at the latter end of the season (with the same usurious 
interest as aforesaid) in money, at the rate at which grain 
may better selling. The price as I have above mentioned is 
then about li parahs the fanam. Thus allowing six months 
for the loan of 50 fanams, or 75 parahs of paddy although the 
ryot has paid 116 parahs, he does not reduce his debt in a 
greatest sum than 7 fanams or lOi parahs of paddy.” And 
Warden has the following comments to make: "cases of this 
nature have really come before me when the poor ryot has 
been driven to the extremity of distress, and at last prose¬ 
cuted with all the severity imaginable by his avaricious and 
unrelenting creditor.”(®). 

An important form of the credit institution is the kuri or 
chitty. The antiquity of this credit institution is referred 
to by Logan in his Manual of the Malabar district and by Sim 
Cox in his 'Primitive Civilisations’ and Adrian C. Mayor in 
his 'Land and Society in Malabar’. In old days modern bank¬ 
ing transactions were unknown and chit funds formed the 
most important source of credit and investment. Logan calls 
it 'a mutual loan society’ ('•). The system was in vogue till 
very recent times. Those who want to raise a fund for some 
ceremonial functions including marriages, construction of new 
houses, etc.; call their friends at a tea or dinner and enrol 
them as members of this chit or mutual benefit fund. Those 
who subscribe to help another member will have his turn 
when all others contribute their shares. This was indeed a 
helpful co-operative system with mutual consent. Contribu¬ 
tions were made by members even in kind if this was stipu¬ 
lated. This was continued at fixed intervals until everyone 
of the chit gets the benefit of his contributions. Adrian C. 

(3) Report of Mr. Thomas Warden, Collector dated 19th March 1801, 

on the condition of the Palghat, Congaad, Mannoor, Eddatterah, 

Kovilpara and Narnottem divisions of the district of Malabar. 

(4) Logan Malabar Manual, Vol. I. 
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Mayor writes: "There is one way of acquiring a lump of 
money without paying a fixed interest, and this is through 

the kuri .The Malayali name is used here because 

the often-used term 'lottery’ is not appropriate to all types 
of kuri. The principle, however, is the same for all. It is 
that members of a group contribute towards a common fund, 
which is given to one member after another. The advantages 
are two-fold. First, a man can save through subscribing 
small amounts over a period of time, and, second, he will 
receive his savings in a lump sum, which will enable him to 
use them to greater effect than if the same amount were 
spent in small expenses over a period of time. Kuri savings 
are specially used for wedding ceremonies and at other times 
when capital outlay is needed. 

Two Mappillas gave kuris for marriage expenses. Since 
the dates were close to each other, they each exchanged 
Rs. 3 at their respective kuris. But usually the amount 
returned is greater than that given, a form of interest. The 
first Mappilla was given Rs. 4 by one man, and he returned 
Rs. 4-8 when the latter held a kuri a few months later to pay 
off some debts. These kinds of kuris are not common in the 
villages; they are informal as to the amount given and the 
interest received. They are a rough-and-ready way of self- 
help, and bind people to each other with a tie of self- 
interest (5). 

General credit facilities available in the district: 

The classification of credit agencies adopted by the All 
India Rural Credit Survey conducted by the Reserve Bank of 
India in 1951-52 applies to the general credit facilities available 
in this district. They are divided into nine viz., government, 
co-operatives, relatives, landlords, agriculturist money-lenders, 
professional money-lenders, traders and commission agents, 
commercial banks and others. Of these government, co¬ 
operatives and commercial banks have entered the field only 
very recently. The traditional agencies have been relatives, 
landlords, professional money-lenders, etc. This was particu¬ 
larly so with regard to rural areas. 

Indebtedness, rural and urban: 

No survey has been conducted in the district to throw 
light on the extent of indebtedness. However, this is a seri- 
oiis economic problem facing the whole State. The inadequate 
industrial development, the decline of cotta ge industries, th e 

(5) Quoted in AH India Rural Credit Survey, Vol. II, 1954, pp. 64-65. 
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fall in area of agricultural operations due to subdivisions and 
fragmentation, low investment in agriculture, antiquated 
methods of production, the inefficiency in marketing etc., may 
be cited as causes of a general character. 

In this context, a reference to the observation of the All 
India Rural Credit Survey on the credit facilities that existed 
in the erstwhile Malabar district may not be out of place. 
This comprehensive study revealed that the Malabar district had 
a relatively high percentage of cash-crops, 53 per cent of the 
cultivated area being under these crops. 57 per cent of the total 
credit to cultivators was supplied by trading interests and 
about 93 per cent of the sale transactions of the cultivators was 
with traders. The survey also showed that 37 per cent of the 
village money-lenders were also traders (*’). The produce was 
taken delivery by the traders in the village itself. In 93 per cent 
of the cases the price was settled at the time of delivery and 
in the remaining cases price was determined before delivery. 
Only 1 per cent of the total borrowings were from government 
and co-operatives. The average borrowings per cultivator came 
to Rs. 406 and the debt outstanding at the end of the year was 
as high as Rs. 625. 

In the Malabar Tenancy Committee Report, E. M. S. 
Nambudiripad had stated that the total indebtedness of the 
Malabar peasant would roughly come to Rs. 7 crores allowing 
Rs. 4 crores for amounts which could be scaled down under 
moderate provisions ('). 

However it cannot be said that private money lending is 
followed as an hereditary calling by any section of the people 
of the district. The rates of interest charged varied from 6 per 
cent to 12 per cent though the Madras Agricultural Relief Act 
(1938) stipulated a maximum interest rate of 5j per cent. The 
Kerala Agricultural Debt Relief Act, 1958 has prescribed some 
relief to indebted agriculturists. The Kerala Money Lender’s 
Act, 1958 also contains provisions for the regulation and con¬ 
trol of business of the money-lenders. The Act has provided 
that requisite licence should be taken to carry on advancing 
smaller lender. A money-lender advancing smaller amount 
or securing high interest than t^at specij&ed in the accounts 
is liable to punishment under the Act. 

The Rural Credit Survey revealed that the commercial 
banks in the Malabar district formed the major credit agency 

(6) All India Rural Credit Survey, Vol. I, Part II, pp. 16-19. 

(7) Malabar Tenancy Committee Report, 1940, p. 79. 
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for the urban money-lenders and 78 per cent of the urban 
money-lenders relied on banks for their financial require¬ 
ments. 


JOINT STOCK BANKS 

The Taliparamba Bank founded with head office at 
Taliparamba on April 4, 1923 might be the earliest of the 
banking institution working in the district. The assets and 
liabilities of this bank had been transferred to the South 
Indian Bank Ltd., Trichur on May 9, 1964. The Nedungadi 
Bank, established in 1899 the oldest of the scheduled banks 
working in India is another early banking institution. The 
following is the list of banks functioning in the district: 


SI. No. 

Name of the bank 

Scheduled banks 

PlacejCentre 

1 

State Bank of India 

Ottappalam 

2 

Do. 

Palghat 

3 

Do. 

Pudupariyaram 

4 

Do. 

Mankara 

5 

State Bank of Travancore 

Vadakkcncherry 

6 

Do. 

Parli 

7 

Do. 

Alathur 

8 

Do. 

Chittoor-Cochin 

9 

Do. 

Kollcngode 

10 

Do. 

Nemmara 

11 

Do. 

Palghat 

12 

Do. 

Pattambi 

13 

Do. 

Kozhinjampara 

14 

Do. 

Mannarghat 

15 

Do. 

Koduvayur 

16 

Do. 

Pudussery 

17 

Do. 

Perur 

18 

Do. 

Chalisseri 

19 

Do. 

Cherplassery 

20 

Canara Bank 

Chittoor 

21 

Do. 

Shoranur 

22 

Do. 

Nemmara 

23 

Do. 

Palghat (Big Bazaar) 

24 

Do. 

Palghat (Sultanpet) 
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SI. M. 

J\fame of the bank 

PlacejCentre 

25 

Canara Bank 

Alathur 

26 

Do. 

Chittalancherry 

27 

Do. 

Srikrishnapuram 

28 

Do. 

Malampuzha 

29 

Do. 

Tcnkurissy 

30 

Do. 

Meenakshipuram 

31 

Do. 

Ottappalam 

32 

Do. 

Thrithala 

33 

Do. 

Kongad 

34 

Do. 

Pazhambalakkode 

35 

Do. 

Mannarghat 

36 

Do. 

Agali 

37 

Indian Overseas Bank 

Palghat 

38 

Do. 

Kanjikode 

39 

Central Bank of India 

Palghat 

40 

Union Bank of India 

Chandranagar 

41 

Do. 

Coyalmannam 

42 

Do. 

Kaikatty 

43 

Do. 

Ayaloor 

44 

Do. 

Palghat 

45 

Syndicate Bank 

Palghat 

46 

Do. 

Padagiri 

47 

Indian Bank 

Palghat 

48 

Do. 

Pudunagaram 

49 

Do. 

Akathethara 

50 

Punjab National Bank 

Palghat 

51 

Vijaya Bank Ltd. 

Mannarghat 

52 

Do. 

Palghat 

53 

Corporation Bank Ltd. 

Palghat 

54 

Do. 

Kannambra 

55 

Catholic Syrian Bank Ltd. 

Chalissery 

56 

Do. 

Chittoor 

57 

Do. 

Koduvayur 

58 

Do. 

Olavakkot 

59 

Do. 

Tattamangalam 

60 

Do. 

Kottai 

61 

Do. 

Ottapalam 

62 

Do. 

Ncmmara 

63 

Do. 

Pattambi 
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SI. jVo. 

J^ame of the bank 

PlacejCentre 

64 

Catholic Syrian Bank Ltd. 

Palghat 

65 

Do. 

Shoranur 

66 

Nedungadi Bank Ltd. 

Ottapalam 

67 

Do. 

Palghat 

68 

Do. 

Cherplassery 

69 

Do. 

Pattambi 

70 

Do. 

Kadampazhipuram 

71 

Do. 

Mundur 

72 

Do. 

Kalpathy 

73 

Do. 

Kollengodc 

74 

Do. 

Edathara 

75 

South Indian Bank Ltd. 

Chittoor-Gochin 

76 

Do. 

Kollengode 

77 

Do. 

Mannarghat 

78 

Do. 

Kozhinjampara 

79 

Do. 

Nemmara 

80 

Do. 

Ottapalam 

81 

Do. 

Palghat 

82 

Do. 

Tattamangalam 

83 

Do. 

Elapully 

84 

Do. 

Nallapilly 

85 

Do. 

Vandithavalam 

86 

Do. 

Pattancherry 

87 

Do. 

Peruvemba 

88 

Do. 

Pallassena 

89 

Do. 

Muthalamada 

90 

Do. 

Trippaloor 

91 

Federal Bank Ltd. 

Palghat 

92 

Do. 

Muthalamada 

93 

Do. 

Kalladicode 

94 

Do. 

Mathur 

95 

Do. 

Alanalloor 

96 

Lord Krishna Bank Ltd. 

Alathur 

97 

Do. 

Kuthanur 

98 

Do. 

V adakkencherry 

99 

Do. 

Cherplacherry 
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SI. No. 

Name of the bank 

Non-schedtded banks 

PlacejCentre 

100 

Dhanalakshmi Bank Ltd. 

Kongad 

101 

Do. 

Kunnissery 

102 

Do. 

Parli 

103 

Do. 

Palghat 

104 

Do. 

Vadakkencherry 

105 

Do. 

Edappal 

106 

Do. 

Pattambi 

107 

Do. 

Thachanpara 

108 

Do. 

Muthalmada 

109 

Do. 

Vadavannur 


Co-operative Credit Societies and Banks: 

Co-operative credit societies were first organised in 
the erstwhile Malabar district early in this century 
under the provision of the Co-operative Credit Socie¬ 
ties Act of 1904. When co-operation was included as 
a State subject under the Madras Co-operative Societies 
Act VI of 1932, special provisions were incorporated to give 
further impetus to co-operative movement. In 1946 several 
co-operative societies consisting of producers and consumers 
were formed for procurement and distribution of foodgrains. 
With derationing and lifting of controls most of these societies 
which built up large reserves were converted into Rural 
Construction Societies and Mortgage Banks etc. Large sized 
credit societies and regional banks were also formed by amal¬ 
gamation of existing societies during the second Five Year 
Plan period. 

In 1972-73 there were 98 Agricultural Societies, in the 
district supplying short term and medium term loans to culti¬ 
vators besides rural banks. These rural banks were catering 
to mainly the needs for medium term agricultural loans and 
loans on the security of jewels. The total membership in 
these credit societies was 151.000 with a paid up share capital 
of Rs. 82.57.800. The deposits held by these societies in all 
was Rs. 2,28,30,000. The working capital of these societies 
aggregated to Rs. 8,07,24,600. The total short and medium 
term loans issued by these societies during the co-operative 
vear ended with 30th June 1973 and it totalled Rs. 5,91,45,800 
The total outstanding under these loans amounted to 
Rs. 3,00,81,700. 
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It is to be noted that marked changes have taken place 
in the structure and activities of the credit societies in the 
district. The two five year plans and the package programme 
introduced in the district in the year 1962-63 have contributed 
substantially to the improvement Of the credit societies. Of 
these agricultural credit societies, 80 have undertaken the 
pesticides, agricultural implements etc. Seventy societies are 
distributing consumer goods and the total amount handled by 
them came to Rs. 3,82,14,200 in 1972-73. The agricultural 
credit societies are issuing short term loans for seasonal agri¬ 
cultural operations, agricultural implements, marketing of 
crops, processing of agricultural produce and the total amount 
spent for these was Rs. 5,67,74,800 in 1972-73. The medium 
term loans are issued for the sinking of or repairs to wells, 
purchase of machinery, cattle and other agricultural purposes. 
The total amount under this category was Rs. 23,71,000. 

As a result of the implementation of the programme, the 
old set up wherein large rural banks were functioning side 
by side with the multipurpose societies and with common area 
of operation and dual membership, has been to a large extent, 
changeiJ. All the viable multipurpose societies and the rural 
banks have since been converted into service societies and the 
area* of operation of these societies have been delimited to 
end overlapping. The aim of the programme is for weeding 
out the weak and dormant societies with a view to form 
strong and viable service societies with exclusive jurisdiction. 

The service societies are implementing package pro¬ 
gramme. With the introduction of the package programme 
serious attempt was made to shift the credit operations produc¬ 
tion oriented. Formerly loans were issued purely on the basis 
of credit worthiness of the cultivators. Since then production 
plans were prepared individually in respect of each cultivator 
to assess the credit requirements based on the production pro¬ 
gramme. Loans were given to cultivators based on such 
production programmes, independent of their credit worthi¬ 
ness. Since April 1, 1967 further changes were made in the 
credit operations. To ensure timely credit and the maximum 
utilisation of the agricultural loans issued the crop loan system 
was introduced on April 1, 1967. Under the scheir.e land 
registers were prepared by all the societies, so as to work out 
the credit requirements of each member based upon his actual 
holdings. Credit limit in respect of each member and' each 
society is sanctioned at present, well in advance of the crop 
season. The credit requirements for each crop is separately 

S/11—23 
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assessed and loans are sanctioned accordingly. Such loans 
are issued in 3 components, one in cash to meet the cost of 
cultivation, according to the traditional methods of cultivation. 
The second component is issued in the form of fertilisers to 
minimise misutilisation. With a view to encouraging cultiva¬ 
tors to take to maximum utilisation of the kind component a 
third component in cash up to a maximum of 50 per cent of 
the kind component is issued as an incentive. The seasonality 
in lending has also been introduced under the programme and 
loans are issued during the cultivation season for each crop to 
ensure timely credit and at the same time avoid lending out 
of season and possible misutilisation of such loans. 

The Plan programme implemented in the district were 
specially aimed at achieving the objects already made mention 
of i.e., strengthening the financial position of the societies, 
assisting weaker units financially to enable them to appoint 
competent hands to manage their affairs, liberalising loan 
operations based on production plans and linking of credit 
with marketing. 

Share capital contribution by Government: 

With a view to strengthening the share capital structure of 
the credit societies and thereby enable them to increase "their 
resources and at the same time enhance their borrowing 
power, a programme for participation by Government in the 
share capital of credit societies was introduced in the year 
1966-67. Till 1972-73 a total amount of R.s. 15,71.000 has 
been invested by Government as share capital. 

Since the primary credit societies are eligible for loans 
up to 10 times the paid up share capital from the financing 
bank, it may be seen that this programme has materially con¬ 
tributed to the borrowing power of the societies in addition 
to increasing their own resources. 

Apart from the above, a portion of the dividend declared 
on the shares held bv the Government, is set arart as agricul¬ 
tural credit stabilisation fund and relief and guarantee fund. 

Outright grant for special bad debt reserves: 

As alreadv mentioned, the loan operations have been 
liberalised and credit is made available b--"sed on the prod ic- 
t'on prog“arpme irrespective of the C'-e'^it wort^iee'-s of :he 
cultivator. As an encouragement to the societies to issue loairs 
I'berally, a grant is given to .societies to be set apart as bad 
debt reserve to meet possible loss due to such liberal financing. 
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The amount in this regard comes to Rs. 1,30,300 in 1972-73. 
Up to the year 1966-67 credit societies were given grants 
@ 4 per cent of the annual increase in their lendings. Since 
the year 1967-68 this has been enhanced to 12 per cent of the 
increase in loans issued to the weaker section of the com¬ 
munity. The following table gives an analysis of credit 
structure in 1972-73 with relative details in the district. 


Ptrcmtagt of 
villagts 

Percentage of 


Average per society 

__A_____ 


tion covered Member- 

Shcve 

Depostts 

Working 

Loans 

covered 

(eslimated) ship 

capital 

capital 

advanced 

99 

60 1,540 

Rs. 

87,018{ 

Rs. 

2,32,959 

Rs. 

7,31,781 

Rs. 

6,03,528 


INSURANCE 

No insurance company has been registered in the district. 
However prior to nationalisation of life insurance in September 
1956, the branch offices of several insurance companies had 
been functioning in this district. The Palghat di.strict forms 
part of the Coimbatore division of the Life Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion of India. 

The Life Insurance Corporation of India has a branch 
office at Palghat. It was opened on July 1, 1957. The 

jurisdiction of this office at that time was over Palghat, 
Alathur, Ottapalam and Perinthalmanna taluks. Chittur 
taluk which was under Trichur branch was also .‘.ubsequently 
attached to Palghat branch. The whole of Palghat district 
thus comes under this branch. In 1961 a sub office was 
opened at Ottapalam detaching Ottapalam and Perinthalmanna 
taluks. A development centre was started in 1962-63 at 
Chittur and the two taluks of Chittur and Alathur were 
brought under its control. There are 14 development c fficers 
working under the Palghat branch. Seven each of the 
development officers are attached to the Palghat district 
unit and Chittur development centre respectively. The 
development centre at Ottapalam has got an Assistant Branch 
Manager as its head. The agency force of the Corporation is 
widely distributed to represent the Corporation even in small 
and interior villages of the district. The Corporation has 
devised means to provide facilities for the deposit of premiums 
with eleven banks in the district. 

The total number of insurance agents working in the 
district as on September 9, 1970 was 317. Of these 165 agents 
are attached to the Palghat branch and 152 to the Chittur 

3/11—23» 
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development centre. The following table gives the total 
number of policies issued and total sum assured for each of 
the years from 1957 to 1970. 


rear 

1-7-1957 to 

Policies 


Sum assured (^in lakhs) 

31-12-1957 

2,314 

56 


1958 

4,756 

116 


1959 

4,122 

120 


1960 

4,871 

136 


1961 

3,404 

104 

Palghat District 


2,223 

61 

Ottappalam S.O. 

1962-63 

1,964 

63 

Palghat Branch 


2,617 

83 

Chittur Development Centre 

1963-64 

1,962 

69 

Palghat 


1,772 

66 

Chittur Development Centre 

1964-65 

2,055 

80 

Palghat 


1,600 

61 

Chittur Development Centre 

1965-66 

1,970 

79 

Palghat 


1 814 

81 

Chittur Development Centre 

1966-67 

1,665 

68 

Palghat 


1,457 

1,-665 

79 

Chittur Development Centre 

1967-68 

71 

Palghat 


1.351 

82 

Chittur Development Centre 

1968-69 

1,678 

86 

Palghat 


1,324 

80 

Chittur Development Centre 

1969-70 

1,454 

90 

Palghat 


1,290 

89 

Chittur Development Centre 


The table below shows the premium income through 
Palghat and Ottapalam sub office since nationalisation. 

Stmtemeat abowlsg prcmlam iacom* through Palghut bnuich ud 
Ottappalaxn sub ofBc« alsce natloasllMition (as on 5-9-1970) 


Palghat Oltoppalom 


Tear 

* 

«• 

w 

u: 

.8 

•ss 

2 

1 

O 

Tear 


W 

tj; 

Marine 

1 

General J 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(B) 

(9) 

(10) 

1962-63* 

9,56,597 


. . 

. , 

1961»» 

59,442 




1963-64 

22,79,201 


» . 


1962-63 

3,65,432 




1964-6.6 

14,54,165 

.. 

. . 

, . 

1963-64 

4,43,049 



. , 

1965-66 

16,83,370 

9,811 

3 

5,073 

1964-65 

5,25,737 




1966-67 

18,-55,850 

10.645 

, . 

7,748 

1965-66 

6,"0,251 

451 


2,09 

1967-68 

20.53,6’3 

19,756 

9 

11,344 

1966-67 

6,89,9‘10 

1,284 


4,57 

1968-69 

27,08,414 

29,-525 


9,336 

1967-68 

8,05,549 

3,386 


4,826 

1969-70 

30,56,218 

27,270 


16,822 

1968-69 

11,08,587 

4,475 


5,845 






1969-70 

11,74,970 

6,230 


13,179 


•Earlier figures not available. 
♦•Branch opened in 1961. 
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Small saving scheme: 

The Palghat district has been in the forefront of the 
national savings drive. A statement showing the details of 
collection under various heads in the district from 1961-62 to 
1966-67 is given in the table below: 


Statement ehowlag national aavlnge collection In Palghat district 
from 1961-62 to 1966-67 (Collection In thousands of mpees) 


r«ar 

Postal ctrii/iealss 

T.S.D.Cs.lD.D.Cs. 

_A__ 

Annwiy\CSo 

A - 

Gross 

AW 

t • ' 

Groii 

Stt 

Gross 

AW 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1961-62 

16,67 

5,35 

3,56 

3,49 

13 

7 

1962-63 

15,01 

14,10 

3,35 

3,35 

1 

(-) 2 

1963-64 

28,43 

14,80 

2,66 

2,37 

.. 

(-) 1 

1964-65 

15,05 

(-) 1.92 

2,10 

2,10 


.. 

1965-66 

14,40 

(-) 11,69 

14 

(-) 31 

* » 

■ • 

1966-67 

11,49 

(-) 6,53 

2 

(-) « 

.. 



P.O.S3. C,T.D. P3*.lP3.Bs. 


Tear 

Gross 

m 

.-- 

Gross 

m 

Gross 

AW 


(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

1961-62 

1,14,79 

14,00 

3,78 

3,65 

108 

108 

1962-63 

93,77 

(-) 2,14 

5.1! 

5,45 

50 

50 

1963-64 

1.11,27 

14,48 

6,61 

5,42 

91 

91 

1964-65 

1,30,85 

14,04 

7.67 

4,63 

. . 


1965-66 

1,63,69 

22,18 

10,03 

3,38 

• , 

• . 

1966-67 

1,88,33 

15,92 

14,11 

7,12 

. . 

• • 


Kuries: 

This famous indigenous institution provides for credK 
facilities and investment of savings. A kuri or a chitti has 
a limited number of tickets. The ticket holder subscribes to 
the kuri by periodical instalments till the termination of the 
Huri. The price is decided by lot or auction. The chitti 
foreman is responsible for the conduct of the chitties under the 
terms and conditions as laid down in the variola which is in 
the form of a proposal to an agreement between the subscribers 
and the foreman. There are certain other types of transac¬ 
tions in this form of investment. The conditions for the 
kuries are defined in the Cochin Kuries Act of 1107 (1931-32) 
which is the statute relating to the control of kuries. 
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The total number of chitties registered in the district 
till 1967 is 14. The chitties are conducted by banks, 
co-operative societies, individuals etc. Now Government have 
stepped in. The Kerala Financial Enterprises set up for the 
purpose conduct state-wide chitties and kuries. The vol.ime 
of business turnover of chitty funds till 1967 is Rs. 14,79,510. 

AID TO INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Kerala Financial Corporation: 


The Kerala Financial Corporation plays a significant part 
in the industrial development of the district. It grants loans 
primarily for the expansion of existing industrial units and 
also in special cases for working capital on a limited' scale. 
The loans are ordinarily repayable in 20 half-yearly instal¬ 
ments with an interest of 7 per cent per annum. Tlie 
following table shows the particulars of loans sanctioned and 
disbursed from corporation funds as on March 31, 1974. 


Dlabanement of tou* and advances as on Slat March 1974 


Small scale 
__ I — 


JVo. Amount {Rs. in 
lakhs) 

9 9-36 




Others 


, 'otal 


Amount {Rs. in 
lakhs) 

27 00 


Mo. Amount {Rs. in 
lakhs) 

11 36-36 


The corporation functions as agents of the State Govern¬ 
ment for distribution of loans to small industries and the 
amount shown above has been disbursed thus. It may be 
mentioned here that the credit needs of the industries in the 
district which formed part of the erstwhile Malabar district 
were met by the Madras Industrial Investment Corporation 
Ltd., Madras. 


Kerala State Indiiatrial Development Corporation: 

The Kerala State Industrial Development Corporation 
started in July 1961, with the object of stimulating and 
assisting the industrial development of the State has helped 
greatly the industrial development of the district. 

The particulars regarding financial assistance rendered by 
the corporation to industrial units in Palghat district are given 
below. 
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The number and amount of shares taken by the corporation in 
the industrial units of the district of Palghat 


1 . 

' 2 . 


Name of the unit 


Amount of shares taken 
as at 31st March 1970 
{Rs. in lakhs) 


Madras Spinners Limited, Pampanpallara, 

Palghat 4’99 


Sri Bhagavathi Textiles Ltd., Chittoor, 

Palghat 6-97 


3. Premier Cotton Spinning Mills Ltd., 

Kanjikode, Palghat 7 99 


19-95 


The steps taken fay the corporation for the industrial advance^ 

ment of the district: 

With the assistance provided by the corporation, 3 new 
spinning mills as above with a total licensed spindle capacity 
of 53,956 and an investment of approximately Rs. 3 crores 
have been established in the district. All the 3 mills are in 
regular production. The sales turnover of one of the mills 
has exceeded Rs. 144 crores on 31st March 1969. 

The corporation has assisted the Geological Survey of 
India, Kerala Circle in speeding up the prospecting work so 
as to assess the feasibility of utilising the limestone deposits 
in Walayar area for the manufacture of cement. The 
corporation has also plans to provide both promotional and 
financial assistance to two new projects, viz., manufacture of 
beer and establshment of a Tannery, which are proposed to 
be set up in the district subject to approval of the Government 
of India. 

Earlier the corporation had promoted a subsidiary 
company, Development Corporation Rubber Company Limited 
(subsequently Bharath Tyre & Rubber Company Limited), to 
establish an automobile tyre manufacturing plant at Walayar 
at an estimated cost of approximately Rs. 5 crores. This 
project, however, did not materialise since the Government of 
India revoked the industrial licence granted to the company. 
Steps, have however, been taken to revive the project in the 
private sector. 
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As on March 31, 1970 the corporation has spent Rs. 32.65 
lakhs as follows in furthering the industrialisation of the 
district. 


J^ame of the unit 


1. Premier Cotton 

Spinning Mills 
Ltd. 

2. Sri Bhagavathi 

Textiles 

3. Madras Spinners 

Ltd. 

4. Bharath Tyres & 

Rubber Co. 
Ltd. 

5. Limestone Project 


Investment Guarantee 

in shares issued 

7*99 

6*97 12-26 

4-99 

0-05 


Others Total 
[Rs. in lakhs) 

7-99 

19-23 

4-99 

.. 0 05 

0-39 

32-65 


Kerala State Small Industriea Corporation: 


The Kerala State Small Industries Corporation Ltd'., set 
up in July 1961 for speeding up the development of small 
scale industries in the State has also made its contribution to 
the industrial development of the district. 


There are two industrial estates under the control of the 
corporation in this district. They are located at Olavakkot 
and Karakkad. The corporation carries out the administra¬ 
tion of these estates as agents to Government. The details 
relating to these estates are given below: 


1. Industrial Estate, Karakkad :—It comprises an area of 
about 4.5 hectares. The number of sheds constructed within 
the estate comes to 22. The average production value from 
the estates comes to Rs. 7,23,000 per annum. The total number 
of persons employed by the estate is 115. The following units 
are functioning in this estate. 
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Nam$ of party Items manufactured 

1. Tharakkad Mechanical In* Mechanical components 

dustries 

2. M/s Lakshmi Engineering Cast iron products and light for 

Company hings 

3. M/s Variety Pharmaceu- Drugs and chemicals 

ticals 

4. R.S. Capacitors Capacitors 

5. M/s V. L. Industries Small tools 

6. Security Engineering Com- Builders of handwear 

pany 

7. Thamara Rubber Products Cycle tubes and rubber moulded 

items 

8. Danpad Industries Electronic component 

9. M/s Kunneth Industries Fabricated items 

10. M/s Shoranur Industries Cutlery and fabrication 

11. M/s Kcyam Industries Automobile spare^parts 

12. M/s Quality marking Departmental quality marking 

depot depot for scissor and cutlery 

2. Industrial Estate, Olavakkol: —The area covered by the 
estate is about 9 hectares. It is one of the major industrial 
estate in the State. The total number of shed's constructed 
for the manufacture of industrial items comes to 49. All 
these sheds are allotted for the manufacture of different items 
of manufacture. 

The average production per annum from this estate comes 
to Rs. 1,23,81,081. The industrial estate provides employment 
for 347 persons. 

The details regarding the different units functioning in 
the industral estate are given below; 

Name of unit Items manufactured 

1. M/s Ganesan Industries Rice hullcr spare parts 

2. M/s Entoma .Insecticides Pesticides and agro-chemicals 

and agro-chemicals 

3. M/s T.C.C. Appliances Domestic electrical appliances 

Corporation 

4. M/s Warps and Packs (P) Laminated water proof bages 

Ltd. 

5. M/s Goods Shaphered Tread Rubber cushion compound 

Rubber Company under treads strips retreading 

cement moulded and other 
mechanical 
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Nanu of unit 

6. M/s Combined Steel In¬ 

dustries 

7. M/s Menco Electricals 

8. M/s S.K.V. Industries 

9. M/s Beekay Rubber Works 

10. M/s Modern Chemicals 

Industries 

11. M/s M.D.C. Timber Works 

12. M/s Vasantha Metal Indus- 

tt ics 

13. M/s Ganesh Electricals 

14. M/s Hindustan Time 

Equipment 

15. M/s C.S. Sankaranara- 

yanan 

16. M/s Indian Hume Pipe Co. 


Items manufactured 

One gallon tin contains tea chest 
fillings and stainless steel non- 
utensils 

Electrical low tension, switches 
and cut out, etc. 

Water supply pipe fitting and 
alloy utensils 

Rubber products, ply construction 
in hose tubings etc. 

Silica set plaster of paris and 
other inorganic chemicals 

Office and household furniture 

Aluminium alloy utensils, 

G. Drum trays etc. 

H.R.C. switch fuses 

Clocks, timepieces and their 
parts 

Cutleries 


Hume pipe and allied industries 


Other activities of the corporation: 

The corporation has .supplied machineries on hire 
purchase basis worth Rs. 2.79 lakhs to the different small 
scale industries units in the Palghat district. The name of the 
units along with the amount are furnished below: 


jVams of party Amount 

Rs. 

1. Malleable Tube Products of India, Palghat 2,49,458‘00 

2. H.M.I. Metal Industries 14,600'00 

3. Tharakkal Mechanical Industries, Shoranur 3,320 00 

4. V.Tv. Industries, Shoranur 2,750‘00 

5. Cbrxuvathoor Engineering Works, Palghat 9,276*00 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 
Imports and exports: 

The chief imports into the district are chillies, coconuts, 
cotton piecegoods, drugs, medicines, fish, giuns, resines, 
hardware, cutlery, jute gunny bags, manures, mats, molasses, 
metal and ores, jaggery, kerosene, vegetable oilcakes, 
salts, seeds, soap, sugar, tea, tobacco, wood, timber, bricks, 
tiles, rice, fish-oil, etc. The chief exports are bamboo, betel- 
nuts, cashew shell liquid, coconuts, coffee, coir and coir 
products, cotton raw and waste, cuscus root, fruits and 
vegetables, rice, other grains, fish manure, matches, oilcakes, 
pepper, salt, wood timber, confectionery, etc. 

Wholesale trade centres: 

The most important wholesale trade centres in the district 
are Palghat and Ottapalam. 

Rice, coconut and its products, coffee, jaggery, ginger, 
arecanut, tobacco, betel, etc, are some of the important com¬ 
modities handled at these centres. Rice is exported by rail 
and road. Transactions take place in two ways. (1) The mill 
owners send large quantities of rice at their expense to 
wholesale dealers and arrange to sell them according to 
prevailing rates of commission, (2) The wholesalers engage 
commission agents for purchasing rice from the different 
markets. Brokers are also present in the market for effecting 
sales between the representatives of the mill owners and 
wholesale dealers as well as between wholesale dealers and 
big retailers. Most of the wholesale dealers are doing business 
on commission basis with the mill owners. Thus the market 
practices with regard to rice like any other commodity are 
many and varied. The availability of stock is the determining 
factor in the price of rice. But the prices of rice are com¬ 
paratively less than any other markets in Kerala. 

Apart from the wholesale trade centres, there are retail 
trade centres in almost every part of the district. In fact the 
bulk of the intetmal trade is carried on by retail traders in their 
shops which lay scattered all over the district. The total 
number of registered dealers assessed to salestax by the 
department of salestax and agrifcultural income-tax in the 
district came to Rs. 4,532 in 1966-67. The total value of turn¬ 
over assessed came to Rs. 3,31,47,985 and the total amount of 
tax levied Rs. 10,96,730. 
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Rural markets, fairs, melas, etc.: 

Almost all the villages of the district has their markets. 
According to the report of the panchayat department for 1968 
there were 33 public markets and 55 private markets. These are 
held once in a week or on certain specified days in a week. 
Some are daily markets. In these markets people come and 
purchase their necessaries of life. During the Retholsavam at 
Kalpathy in Palghat, Kongan Pada festival in Chittur, the 
Tirunavayi mela, etc., fairs are held. The Utsavams in temples 
are also occasions for the holding of fairs. 


Co«operative marketing and trade: 

There has been considerable increase in the field of co¬ 
operative marketing. In the year 1972-73 there were 7 
marketing societies with a total members of 9,420 of which 118 
were society members and the share capital of Rs. 13,67,400. 

The total agricultural produce marketed during 1972-73 
was worth Rs. 1,46,26,302. Loans issued against the security 
of agricultural produce lodged with these societies amounted 
to only Rs. 2,49,400. Apart from marketing activities these 
societies were actually participating in the procurement of 
paddy also. 

In the year 1964-65 the procurement was entirely by 
these societies when the credit societies were functioning as 
their agents. During the next 2 years procurement was con¬ 
fined to 2 marketing societies only. One of the additional 
activities recently undertaken by these societies is processing 
of agricultural produce. 

The seven societies have already established processing 
units like rice mills and oil mills. The Palghat and the 
Alathur marketing societies have put up shelter type of 
modem rice mills with the capacity of 1 ton per hour of which 
one has already been commissioned and the other is ready 
for operation. One of the nine marketing societies has been 
organised specially for marketing rubber and for supplying 
estate requirements of rubber growers. 

Since the introduction of rationing the marketing socie¬ 
ties have been undertaken the distribution of rationed articles 
both as wholesale and as retail. 
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Substantial financial assistance has been made available 
to these societies under the Plan Schemes. Share capital to a 
total amount of Rs. 13,67,400 has been given to these societies 
for purchase and marketing of agricultural produce by the 
Government to augment their resources for such business. 
Government have also participated in the share capital of 
these societies for enabling these societies to put up processing 
units. 

Under the programme for expansion of storage facilities 
all the societies have been given financial aid for construction 
of godowns, such assistance was given in the shape of loans 
and subsidy. 

Apart from the above the cost of staff in the head office 
and in the processing units and the cost of grading assistance 
have also been subsidised on a tapering scale. 

As an encouragement for outright purchase and sale of 
agricultural produce the marketing societies were given grants 
towards the price fluctuation funds. Every year grants at 
20 per cent of the purchase made outright has been granted 
to the societies to enable them to build up a sizeable price 
fluctuation.fund to meet any loss that may incur owing to 
fluctuations in the market. 


CONSUMERS STORES 

Under the centrally sponsored scheme, the Palghat Whole¬ 
sale Co-operative Consumers Stores Ltd., was established in the 
year 1963. From a modest beginning the activities of the 
stores have expanded considerably since then. The store 
started functioning in 1960 with a membership of 1534 indi¬ 
vidual and 106 society members. The present membership is 
3,778. The number of societies who are members comes to 21. 

The paid-up share capital is Rs, 5,58,900 in 1972-73. The 
working capital of the Wholesale Consumer Co-operative Stores 
comes to Rs. 26,16,800. The society purchased goods for 
Rs. 81,19,400 and total sales amounted to Rs. 86,57,000. 

The stores has 22 branches and 22 ration shops in the 
municipal area, besides a textile show-room and the depart¬ 
ment stores. The department stores was opened on March 
17 1968. 

The selling rates of the stores has been comparable to the 
open market rates and in the case of 30 articles the rates are 
below market rate. 
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Processing of consumer articles has also been undertaken 
Vecently. 4 flour milling unit has already been established, 
and controlled commodities are also being distributed by the 
stores. 

Managerial subsidy towards the cost of staff employed 
both in the head office and branches has been given which 
aggregates to Rs. 4,05,300. 

The establishment of the stores is an important setp in 
the progress of the co-operative movement in general and the 
consumer co-operative movement in particular. 

Primary stores ; 

There were 24 primary co-operative stores at the end of 
the year 1973 with a membership of 8,098 and a paid up share 
capital of Rs. 1,86,000. Of these 6 are dormant. The working 
capital amounted to Rs. 12,01,200 and the total sales during 
the year was Rs. 65,98,300. 

These stores have also been assisted under the plan schemes 
on a small scale by way of share capital contribution by 
Government on a matching basis and managerial subsidy on 
a tapering basis towards the cost of staff. The number of 
branches were 13. The stock held by these sociHies at the 
end of 1973 comes to Rs. 5,77,200. The value of the purchases 
amounted to Rs. 67,43,500 and the profit to Rs. 78,600. 

Fair price shops : 

The distribution of rice and wheat in the district is 
effected through authorised wholesale distributors and 
authorised retail distrtibutors. Ever since the Food Corpora¬ 
tion of India took over the wholesale distribution with 
headquarters in taluks of the district, the distribution of 
foodgrains to retailers in the taluks was done through the sub 
depots attached to the Food Corporation of India, The Food 
Corporation of India has a sub depot at Palghat. 

The statement given below shows the number of Food 
Corporation of India sub depots, authorised wholesale distri¬ 
butors in the district as on March 31, 1971. 

Authorised wholesale distributors: 

Name 

Co-operatives 

Private 


Number 
. 4 

. 1 


Total 


5 
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Rice or paddy, wheat products, sugar and kerosene are 
the articles distributed to consumers through the ration shops. 
The retailers submit indents for the weekly quota of rice and 
wheat for distribution to the consumers. The co-operative 
society inspectors of the taluk scrutinise and pass the ind'ents 
with reference to the normal off take and the stock on hand. 
Thereupon authorities are issued to the retailers by the taluk 
supply officers for getting their requirements from the autho¬ 
rised wholesalers. 

In the case of wheat products and kerosene, stocks are 
allotted to the retailers according to availability and demand. 
As for sugar, the allotment is made on the basis of the con¬ 
sumer’s cards registered in ration shops. The wholesalers and 
retailers are required to maintain accounts for the receipts 
and issues of rationed articles. They are checked by the 
inspecting officers frequently. 

The approved scale of ration in Kerala in 1970-71 was 
160 grams of rice per adult per day. As the stock of rice was 
more, the rice ration was increased at the rate of 200 grams 
per adult per day from 7th February 1971 to 31st March 1971. 

The statement below gives the number of authorised 
retail distributors in the di.strict as on March 31, 1971. 


Agency Number 

Co-operatives ... 480 

Private ... 87 


Total ... 567 


No district-wise allotment is made for rice. Rice is 
issued by the Food Corporation of Inida according to the 
theoretical requirement of each d),strict. According to the 
Civil Supplies Department, the weekly theoretical requirement 
of the district is 2,064 tonnes at the rate of 200 grams per 
adult per day and 1,651 tonnes at the rate of 160 grams per 
adult per day. 

The Kerala Rationing Order, 1966 regulates the working 
of the system. At the district level, there is a district 
supply officer to supervise the working of civil supplies. 
He is assisted by taluk supply officers. The District 
Collector exercises overall supervision and controls the 
arrangements at the district level. 2,93,608 ration cards 
were issued in this district in 1971 and the units covered 
comes to 2,367,276. The system of fair price shops has been 
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of great help to the common man. Trade in foodgrains has 
been licensed under the Kerala Foodgrains Dealers Licensing 
Order issued on February 15, 1963. The taluk-wise list of 
fair price shops in the district as on November 1975 is as 
follows:— 


Palghat 

118 

Chittur 

126 

Alathur 

109 

Ottappalam 

215 

Mannarghat 

77 


Total ... 645 


The Rice Milling Industrial (Regulation) Act XXI of 
1958 issued by Government of India regulates the working of 
rice mills. Procurement of paddy is being done under the 
provisions of the Kerala Rice and Paddy (Procurement by 
Levy) Order, 1966. The rates of levy were fixed for each 
crop on the basis of the average yield for the crop assessed 
by the Bureau of Economics and Statistics. In order to make 
procurement a success Government have imposed certain 
restrictions on the movement of paddy or rice from the 
surplus areas to the other parts of the State. These restric¬ 
tions continued to be in force under the provisions of the 
Kerala Rice (Regulation of Movement) Order, 1966. The 
specified areas of the district notified as per Government Noti¬ 
fication No. 8915/Food/Bl/66-14/Food, dated July 1, 1966 are 
the Ottapalam, Palghat, Chittur and Alathur taluks. Govern¬ 
ment in supersession of the above notification issued another 
Notification in No. 9206/B-2/69/Fd. D dated January 27, 1970 

whereby the above areas have been declared as specified areas 
for the purpose of the Kerala Rice (Regulation of Movement) 
Order, 1966. Mobile Patrol parties were constituted in the 
district to prevent illicit transport of rice and paddy. Check 
posts were also opened by the District Collector wherever 
required to prevent illicit movement of rice and paddy during 
the virippu crop (1970) period. But during the mundakan and 
punja crop seasons (1970-71) Government in their Order 
G. O. Rt. 6/71 dated January 7, 1971 have abolished all the 
internal check posts with effect from January 15, 1971 

retaining only the border check posts. Further it was ordered 
that the supervision of movement by mobile squads shall be 
dispensed with and the transportation of rice and paddy shall 
be allowed freely within the State. There are now 10 State 
border check posts in the district at Walayar, Gopalapuram. 
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Govindapuram, Meenakshipuram, Velanthavalam, Nedupunny, 
Kainathy, Cherumanpathy, Ozhalapathy and Anaikutty, 
Government have adopted as a matter of policy that the pro¬ 
curement of paddy by levy shall be done either departmentally 
or through selected co-operatives. 

Merchants associations: 

The Chamber of Commerce, Palghat is the most 
important merchants organisation in the district. The 
chamber serves the interests of the business community by 
making representations to the Government on matters 
affecting trade and commerce, by collecting and circulating 
statistics and other information of commercial interest among 
its members etc. Many associations are affiliated to it. 

Palghat District Beedi Manufacturers’ Association, Palghat, 
Farmers’ Forum, Therakad, Palghat and Hotel and Restau¬ 
rant Owners’ Association, Palghat are other important 
associations. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

The old weights and measures are numerous in their 
variety. But these weights and* measures are very seldom 
used. The old weights and measures are yielding place to the 
new metric system of weights and measures. 

With the compulsory enforcement of the provisions of the 
Kerala Weights and Measures (Enforcement) Act, 1958 and the 
rules issued thereunder the old units of weights and measures 
have become obsolete in so far as their use in commercial 
transaction is concerned. 


3/11—24 






CHAPTER VII 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Waterways were the earliest means of communications 
and trade. The existence of an almost uninterrupted water 
communication from Kavvayi in the extreme north of Malabar 
to Trivandrum in the extreme south bears testimony to this 
historical fact. Much of the early trade and traffic of the 
district were carried on by means of water communication as 
the district had almost an uninterrupted line of natural com¬ 
munications in its rivers and backwaters. Some of the ancient 
literary works, inscriptions and writings of foreign travellers 
have casual references about the early means of communi¬ 
cations. However there were narrow footpaths which ran 
at random through paddy fields. They were constructed with¬ 
out any regard to the convenience of the travelling public 
and modes of conveyances. Wheeled traffic was unknown to 
the district till the middle of the 18th century. There were 
also no pack bullocks. Ibn Batuta who visited Kerala in the 
14th century A.D. has the following pertinent remarks to 
make. "No one travels in these parts upon beasts of burden 
nor is there any horse found except with the King, who is 
therefore the only person who rides. When however any 
merchant has to sell or buy goods, they were carried upon the 
backs of men who always ready to do so (for hire). Every 
one of these men has a large staff, which is shod with iron at 
its extremity and at the top has a hook. When therefore he tired 
with his burden, he sets up his staff in the earth like a pillar 
and places the burden upon it and when he has rested he 
again takes up his burden without the assistance of another. 
With one merchant you will see one or two hundred of these 
carriers, the merchant himself walking. But when the nobles 
pass from place to place, they ride in a 'dula’ (planquine) 
made of wood something like a box and which is carried 
upon the shoulders of slaves and hirelings. The whole of the 
way by land is under the shade of trees and the distance of 
every half mile, there is a house of wood in which there are 
chambers fitted up for the reception of comers and goers 
whether they be Muslims or infidels. To each of these there 
is well, out of which they drink and over each is an infidel 
appointed to give drink. To the infidels he supplies this in 
vessels, to the Muslims he pours it in their hands (') ’’.The 


(1) Ibn Batuta (Eng. Trans—Qlbb). 
3/11—24a 
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numerous chumadu thangis (stone rests) seen even to this day 
interspersed throughout the length and breadth of Kerala 
points to the ancient resting resorts of these men of burden. 

William Logan has stated thus: “A force on the march 
went in single pile and unencumbered by artillery and it was 
only after the Mysorean invasion under Hyder Ali and Tippu 
Sultan that the necessity for roads capable of carrying heavy 
guns began to be felt (2)”. The minutes by Colonel Dow, one 
of the Joint Commissioners shows the state of roads in 1792 
shorty after the British acquisition of Malabar. In his 
Report *on the Conditions of Roads in Malabar’ Major Dow 
comments "the necessity for spacious and broad roads was 
not probably felt until the Mohammadan conquest (3)’’. The 
account goes on to say "Tipu projected and in a great part 
finished an extensive chain of roads that connected all the 
principal places in Malabar and pervaded the wildest parts 
of the country (*)’’. Tipu may therefore be rightly called the 
originator of modern road construction in Malabar. The grand 
termination of his roads was Seringapattam and as the route 
necessarily led over the Ghats, neither labour nor expense 
was spared in rendering it practicable for carrying artillery 
for he invaded the district from Carnatic through the Palghat 
Gap. Palghat was an important road centre of Tipu. The 
following roads find a place in the account of Tippu’s Gun- 
roads by Shamnauth. 

1. Feroke: Tipu’s capital in Malabar was connected 

with Coimbatore by a road led via Tirurangadi to 

Venkatakotta and then bifurcated, one going to 

Coimbatore by Angadipuram, Mannarghat and the 

Attappady Valley and 

2. The Coast road from Beypore to Cranganore via 

Tanur, Ponnani, Veliyangode and Chettuvayi. 

3. A road from Tanur to Palghat by way of 

Pudiyangadi, Trittala and Lakkidi. 

4. A road from Palghat to Dindigal, 

5. Another road originating from Palghat and ending 

at Kollengode. 

In 1796 a captain lieutenant Engineer was deputed to 
report on the state of these roads. In 1797, a new trace from 

(2) Logan—Malabar Manual, Vol. I 

(3) Minutes of Col. Dow "The State of Roads in Malabar" (para 2). 

(4) Quoted in Malabar District Gazetteer, p. 208. 
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Palghat to Dindigal was taken up. Lt. Wye who was the 
Collector of Southern division of Malabar did good work on 
the repair of roads and bridges. 

Francis Buchanan who visited Palghat in 1800 and 1801 
was of the view that the roads were not well maintained. 
A little later in 1807 Thackeray, the uncle of the famous 
western novelist and the Collector of the southern division 
of Malabar wrote that "Malabar was intersected by better 
roads perhaps than any other province in India (^)”. The main 
roads of this period were the coast road and those from Palghat 
to the sea, from Palghat to Kuttiadi via Tamarasseri. After 
a long period of stagnation, in 1848, Conolly the then Collector 
of Malabar reported that the condition of the roads was in a 
high state of deterioration. This was mainly due to the fact that 
government gave up all attempts to maintain them in good 
condition. No substantial progress was made in road making 
till the middle of the 19th century. Another reason for the 
slow progress was the advent of railway which adversely 
affected the importance of some of these roads. It is however 
true that some roads were constructed during this period 
through the Mappilla zone of the Malabar district trom the 
proceeds of the "Mopla Fines”. 

The period that followed the independence of India and 
the reorganisation of states witnessed a rapid progress in the 
construction of roads. New roads sprang up. New deviations 
and alignment to the existing roads were effected. On the 
whole the condition of roads has greatly improved. Metalling 
with granite, cement concreting and bituminous surfacing 
followed. But the condition of village roads continued to be 
far from satisfactory. They are mostly gravel and mud roads. 

The roads of the district are under the control of the 
public works department, irrigation department, electricity 
board, forest department, municipalities and panchayats. The 
details regarding the length of roads in 1971-72 is given in 
the following table :— 


Length of roada (in kllomatrea) 1971-72 
Under Public Worke Department 


Cenerit* Black tabbed 

Metalled 

Gravel 

Earthen' 

Total 

roads 

roads 

roads 

roads 

roads 


km. 

km. 

km. 

km. 

km. 

km. 

2-20 

873-84 

133-16 

16-77 

95-69 

1,131-66 

(6) Thackeray- 

—Report on 

the revenue 

affairs 

of Malabar, 

September, 


8, 1807, p. 1. 
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The panchayats are also maintaining some district, village 
and katcha roads and their total mileage comes to 2,444 km. 
Moreover the municipalities of Palghat and Chittur are also 
maintaining roads. 

The road per square kilometre of the district area is 0.29. 
The state is having 0.42 road per square kilometre. 

The details of major and minor district roads and village 
roads maintained by the P.W.D. in the district is given in 
Appendix I at the end of the chapter. 

Vehicles and conveyances: 

It has already been alluded to that in ancient times the 
chief traffic of the district was carried on by water. Graeme’s 
report on the district of Malabar dated January 14, 1822 reads 
as follows: "Under the Rajas and Mysore Government boats 
were kept up by private owners for ferrying passengers over 
rivers and slight contributions were levied for their tiarable 
according to the circumstances of the passengers. In some 
places individuals maintained boats as a charity for the 
gratious passage of travellers Even wheeled traffic came 
into vogue in the latter half of the 19th century. The author 
of the Cochin state manual puts it thus: "wheeled traffic was 
established between Coimbatore and Trichur for the first time 
in 1844 when one fine morning 12 bullock carts laden with 
goods from Coimbatore arrived at Trichur, where most people 
had not seen such a conveyance before, there was by all 
account more excitement in the place than when the railway 
train first passed. 

The change came after the opening of the roads. A large 
number of country carts made their appearance on the roads. 
They carried not only goods but also passengers. They are even 
today met with all over the district. But they are nowadays 
mainly used for the transport of goods from one place to 
another. The total number of motor vehicles of different 
kinds on road in the district as on 31st March 1974, is given 
below:— 


Total 

4,628 

Motor Cycles 

1,041 

Jeeps 

249 

Goods vehicles 

755 

Taxi cars 

937 

(6) Quoted in MaUbar Gaxetteer, Vol. I, p. 

(7) Cochin State Manual, p. 195. 

267. 
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Stage carriages 

293 

Auto-rickshaws 

259 

Tractor trailers 

935 

Others 

159 


RAILWAYS 

The district is almost well served with railway and rail¬ 
roads. The south-west branch of the Madras railway was 
opened between Olavakkol and Palghat on 2nd January 1888 
and this event marked the beginning of railway construction 
in the district. But this line had to wait for help a centuary 
to send goods by rail to the great commercial centre of 
Pollachi. In 1902 the Shoranur-Ernakulam railway line was 
opened and Nilambur and Angadipuram were linked 
with Shoranur. The Kollengode-Trichur chord line projected 
by the British Government and kept in abeyance by them 
still remains to be completed. 

The broad gauge railway line enters this district near 
Walayar station (at the middle of Walayar bridge) and leaves 
this district near Pallippuram railway station traversing a 
length of 56 miles (90.123 kilometres). The other railway 
lengths running in this district are: 

1. Part of the Shoranur-Nilambur line connecting from 
Shoranur and leaving this district near Melattur station 
stretching about 25i miles (41 kilometres). 

2. The other short lengths of railway line running in 
this district are the part of the tract from Shoranur junction 
to Ponnani bridge (Part of Shoranur Cochin line) and also the 
length from Shoranur east cabin to Ppnnani bridge (link area) 
both consisting of about one mile of broad gauge track. 

3. Then there is the mixed gauge track (broad gauge 
and metre gauge) and metre gauge track from Olavakkot 
junction to the outer signal of Palghat station for a length 
of 2.40 miles (3.8624 km.) and 1.37 miles (2.2047 km.) res- 
pactivBly. 

Thus the total length of the railway served in this district 
is 85 miles (136.794 km.) As regards the history of the 
several lengths, the length from Walayar to Pattambi was 
constructed in the year 1860 and from Pattambi to Pallip¬ 
puram in the year 1861. 
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The length between Shoranur and Melattur although 
originally laid in the year 1926 was dismantled in the year 
1943 in connection with the shipment of rails to foreign 
countries for war efforts and the length was again restored by 
April 1954. The broad gauge length between Olavakkot and 
Palghat was constructed and opened for traffic in 1888 and 
the metre gauge lines were laid along the construction of 
Palghat-Pollachi length in the year 1932. The broad gauge 
length from Shoranur to Ponnani bridge which was originally 
a metre gauge length constructed in 1902 was converted into 
a broad gauge track in the year 1933. 

The length between east cabin and Ponnani bridge was 
laid in the year 1943 as a part of the link area to give direct 
access from Olavakkot side to Cochin harbour terminus with¬ 
out entering Shoranur yard. 


Important stations and amanities: 

In the running of the railway track towards the west 
coast the first junction in the Kerala area is Olavakkot station 
connecting the rail link from Pollachi to Olavakkot. This 
station is built on modern scale providing enough amenities 
to cater to the needs of the passengers having separate waiting 
rooms for both upper and III class passengers for gents and 
ladies. There are two catering houses at the station, one run 
on vegetarian lines and the other on non-vegetarian lines. 
There is also a light refreshment room for sale of tea and 
confectionaries. There is also one police station provided in 
the railway station. There are also facilities for reservation 
at the station. There are no retiring rooms available in this 
station. 

At this station is installed a creosoting plant for the 
treatment of low species of wooden sleepers with oil. This 
is a novel feature and the third of its kind in the whole of 
India. The plant employs about 150 to 200 workmen and is 
worked under the Factory’s Act. This station is also important 
from the point of view of sight seeing as people intending to 
visit Malampuzha dam break their journey at this station. 

The next station is Shoranur which connects two rail 
points from Cochin Harbour to Shoranur and from Nilambur 
to Shoranur. This station provides separate waiting rooms 
for gents and ladies for both upper and III class passengers. 
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There are also vegetarian and non-vegetarian catering houses 
as also a separate tea stall. 

There are facilities of reservation in this station. There 
is also a separate police station as also an R.M.S. office at the 
station. 

Important bridge : 

Mileage No. of spans. Length of span. 
Kottakad river B. 329/5-6 15 30 ft. {9.144 m.) 

The role of the railway in the socio-economic life of the 
localities is no less significant than elsewhere in the country. 
Many of the taluk headquarters within the district have rail¬ 
way stations nearby to cater to the travel needs of the public for 
movement between one taluk centre to the other between district 
headquarters and taluk headquarters. The local products, parti¬ 
cularly, the garden produce like cocoanuts, arecanuts, pepper 
all over the country are transported by rail to 
various parts of the country. The area is highly deficit in 
loodgrains. In view of the limited inhabitable area available 
and the high density of population, the foodgrains have to 
come from distant places like north India and Andhra Pradesh 
and it is by rail that all these are moved. There are many 
important fairs and festivals in this di.strict and the devotees 
and the site-seers are transported by railways. 


PUBLIC TRANSPORT 

Privately owned bus and taxi services: 

Private motor service plays a significant role in the 
transport system of the district. There is a regional transport 
officer with headquarters at Palghat to attend to the work of 
registration of motor vehicles, licensing of drivers and 
conductors, taxation, traffic control, detection of cases etc. The 
Motor Vehicles Act of 1939 and the rules framed ’ thereunder 
(K.M.V. Rules 1961) and the Kerala Motor Vehicles Taxation 
Act and the Kerala Vehicles (T.P.G ) Act and Rules are enforced 
by him. There are under him two Motor Vehicles Inspectors 
and 5 Assistant Motor Vehicles Inspectors to assist him in his 
work. The work of third party risk insurance relating to 
motor vehicles is also attended to by him. There is a regional 
transport authority committee constituted under the provision 
of chapter V of the M. V. Act with the district collector as 
chairman and the regional transport officer as Secretary. In 
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addition, the Superintendent of police, the Executive Engineer 
(B & R), and three non-official members are in the committee. 
The total number of bus routes in the private sector in the 
district as on March 31, 1974 was 231. 

State transport service: 

The Kerala State Road Transport Corporation is the biggest 
single agency in the transport system of the district. With the 
formation of the Kerala state in 1st November 1956 the Kerala 
State Transport Department took urgent steps to connect all 
district headquarters with Trivandrum the capital city through 
its passenger services. Accordingly steps were taken to 
operate services connecting Palghat with Trichur and Kozhikode 
from where intending passengers can get connection to 
Trivandrum. Palghat-Trichur services were thus commenced 
on 25th April 1957. Originally these and other services in the 
Palghat district were operated by the Kerala State Road 
Trapsport Corporation. It has to be mentioned in this 
connection that the above are not the only services, operated 
by the corporation to serve the needs of the public in Palghat 
district. Interdistrict services are operated by Trichur, 
Kozhikode, Trivandrum and other districts as well, which pass 
through areas in Palghat district. A list of such important 
routes are given below;— 



Routes 

Distance 

Date of commencement 



km. i 

1. 

Trichur-Cannanore, 

Pattambi-Parinthalmanna 

314 

April 25, 1957 

2. 

Trichur-Manjeri-Kozhikodc.. 

153 

March 15, 1958 

3. 

Palghat-Guruvayur 

97 

do. 

4. 

Ernakulam-Payyannur 

360 

April 7, 1962 

5. 

Trichur-Perinthalmanna via 




Ottappalam, Cherplassery .. 

138 

January 1, 1963 

6. 

Kozhikodc-Guruvayur 

132 

September 1, 1963 

7. 

Kozhikodc-Palghat 

139 

November 21, 1963 

8. 

Trichur-.Guruvayur 

40 

October 1, 1964 

9. 

Palghat-Trivandrura via 




Kottayam (F. P.) 

369-4 

December 5,1966 

10. 

Palghat-Trivandnun via 




Ernakulam (F. P.) 

375-2 

do. 

11. 

Palghat-Trichur 

83-0 


12. 

Palghat-Emakulam (F. P.) .. 

150-2 

May, I, 1966 

13. 

Palghat-Shoranur 

48 
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Routes 

14. Palghat-Guruvayoor via 

Shoranur 

15. Palghat-Tirur 

16. Palghat-Guruvayur via 

Chcrpla-ssery 

17. Palghat-Pal wii 

18. Palghat-Ootty (F. P.) 

19. Palghat-Coimbatore 

20. Palghat-Parambikulam 

(F. P.) 

21. Palghat-Malampuzha 

22. Palghat-Ponnani 

23. Guruvayur-Palaiii (Exp.) 

24. Trichur-Kozhikode 

25. Trichur-Chittoor 

26. Trichur-Tirur 

27. Trichur-Sholayar 

28. Kozhikode-Palghat 

29. Kozhikode-Kottayara via 

Trichur 

30. Cannanore-Trichur 

31. Cannanorc-Palg^at 

32. Trivandrum-Cannanore 

(Deluxe) 

33. Kozhikode—Ootty via 

Nilambur 

34. Kozhikodc-Ponnani 

35. Kozhikode-Guruvayur via 

Parakulam 

36. Kozhikode-Guruvayur via 

Pattambi 


Distance 

km. 

DaU of commmeement 

970 

January 1, 1968 

1070 

September 1, 1968 

97-0 

January 1, 1968 

1150 

March 7, 1968 

1404 

March 17, 1968 

56 0 

February 26, 1968 

117-0 

March 2, 1968 

14-0 

November 11, 1968 

119-1 


187-0 


153 0 


99-0 


73-0 


105-0 


139-0 


298 0 
236-0 

231-0 


541 -0 


172-0 


109-0 


182-0 


131-0 



When the number ol services in the district increased 
substantially it was found that a separate unit at Pal^at for 
controlling them is essential. Accordingly a sub-district under 
an Assistant Transport Officer, was commenced at Palghat with 
effect from November U, 1968, The sub-district is now 
working under the control of the District Transport Officer. 
There are mainly 3 sectors, operating, mechanical and 
ministerial headed by officers of the intermediate grade. 

The Palghat sub depot is now operating 21 schedules and 
holds 25 vehicles. 
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The rates charged by the Corporation in their services 
are as follows: 

Ordinary and F.P. 3.0 paise per km. 

Express and Deluxe 4.5 do. 

Booking facilities from Palghat are available at Palghat 
bus station. Booking can be made from Palghat to Trivan¬ 
drum, Chengannur, Thiruvalla, Changanacherry, Kottayam, 
Moovattupuzha and Trichur and from Palghat to Trivandrum, 
Quilon, Kayamkulam, Alleppey, Emakulam, Alwaye, Cannanore, 
Kozhikode and Perinthalmanna. Special services are operated 
during festival periods like Sabarimala, Mandalapooja, Makara- 
vilakku and Guruvayur Ekadasi, Cranganore Bharani, etc. The 
booking facilities are available from 7.00 hours to 19.00 hours. 

The names of the important unions in the district are as 
follows: 

1. Kerala State Transport Worker’s Union. 

2. Kerala State Transport Mechanical Workers’ Union. 

3. Kerala State Transport Employees’ Union. 

4. Kerala State Road Transport Employees’ Association. 

5. Kerala State Transport Drivers' Union. 

6. Kerala State Transport Staff Union. 

7. Kerala State Road Transport Corporation Ministerial 

Staff Federation. 

The Kerala State Road Transport Corporation has plans 
to nationalise passenger services in the following road sectors. 

1. Trichur-Palghat via Shoranur and Alathur road sector. 

2. Kozhikode-Palghat road sector. 

A first class bus station and garage is under construction 
at Palghat. This is estimated to cost Rs. 3.20 lakhs. 

Another bus station is also under construction at Ponnani. 
This is estimated to cost Rs. 1.13 lakhs. A full fledged work¬ 
shop with facilities for tyre retreading, body building and 
retiring of parts etc. is proposed to be set up at Kalady, Edapal. 
Land for this has already been acquired and construction is 
about to begin shortly. 
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ROST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICES 

The dravidians, the original inhabitants are reputed to 
have carried sign messages on stone or leaf. What is called 
potsherd was used by 'witches’ for communicating magical 
formulas. This may be cited as the beginning of postal com¬ 
munication, But.the fact was that in olden days, there was 
very little need for villagers to travel or to communicate. Only 
kings who ruled over a vast domain needed to maintain 
regular communications for administration of the territory 
under his control. The form of postal service was therefore 
the carriers system, the horse carrier and the foot carrier. 
However till the advent of the British, there existed no regular 
postal system. When the East India Company established itself 
in Madras by 1639 they availed of the postal runner system. 
During the time of Warren Hastings a few lines of carriers 
connecting headquarters with the principal towns in the 
various provinces had been established for the conveyance of 
Government letters and parcels. The year 1854 was a new era 
in the history of Indian Post Offices. The provincial 
Governments were given the power to compel railway com¬ 
panies to run trains to carry mails. At this time the Indian 
Post Office had 201 headquarter offices and 456 minor offices. 
The beginning of postal system in the district may be traced 
to this period. 

The whole of the Palghat district is under the administra¬ 
tive control of the Senior Superintendent of Post Offices, 
Palghat division with headquarters at Palghat. 

In 1969, there were three head Post Offices, 115 sub¬ 
offices and 359 branch offices. The total number of letter 
boxes came to 1,465. There were one departmental Telegraph 
Office and 80 combined post and telegraph offices. There were 
76 P.C.Os. located in the post offices. The savings bank faci¬ 
lities existed in all head offices, sub-offices and in 320 branch 
offices. There is also a proposal to open 8 new post offices 
and upgrade five existing branch offices into sub-offices. 


Telephones: 

The telephone system of Palghat has got 16 exchanges 
with 2,311 connections. The following table gives the names 
of the exchange, the type of system and the number of con¬ 
nections. 
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0/ 

Type 

No. of 

exchangt 


connections 

Alathur 

Automatic 

107 

Gherplassery 

>1 

40 

Ghittur 

»> 

132 

Edapal 

it 

35 

Elappully 

it 

19 

Koduvayur 

it 

41 

Kollengode 

tt 

77 

Kongad 

tt 

16 

Kottayi 

tt 

8 

Mannarghat 

tt 

96 

Olavakode 

Central battery system 

137 

Ottappalam 

Automatic 

129 

Palghat 

Central battery system 

1,228 

Parli 

Automatic 

33 

Pattambi 

tt 

56 

Shoranur 

tt 

157 

Teleprinter; 



The district 

headquarters is connected by 

teleprinter 


system of communication operating from Trivandrunr. Import¬ 
ant newspaper units have got their own teleprinter arrange¬ 
ments. 


TRANSPORT BY AIR 

There are no airways or aerodromes in this district. The 
nearest aerodrome is Coimbatore in Tamilnad. 


TRAVEL AND TOURIST FACILITIES 

Little is known about old time dharmasalas and 
rest houses of the district. Since the district attracted people 
from all parts of the world from very early times, it is pro¬ 
bable to assume that there existed tourist facilities. But no 
records are available on the subject. However Ibn Batuta 
observed in the 14th century that at the distance of every half 
mile "there is house made of wood in which there are cham¬ 
bers fitted for the reception of comers and goers whether 
they be Moslems or infidels. To each of these, there is a well 
at which they drink and over each is an infidel appointed 
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to give drink”. Of course Ibn Batuta refers to the old water 
pandals intended to give relief to the way-worn travellers. 
At the beginning of the century, there were 30 choultries in 
the erstwhile Malabar district. 

The position of old time dharmasalas and other institutions 
is now taken up by travellers’ bungalows and campsheds. 
They are open to all bona fide citizens and tourists who pay 
the prescribed fees. All of them are provided with necessary 
staff, utensils, furniture, crockery and linen. Government 
officials on duty are given concessional rates for their occupa¬ 
tion. Accommodation may be reserved for government officers 
and other travellers for a period of three days at a time on 
formal application to the district collector or executive engineer 
as the case may be. The table giving the list of rest houses, 
travellers’ bungalows and campsheds maintained by govern¬ 
ment together with the details is given in Appendix II. 

In addition the Kerala tourism development corporation is 
maintaining a tourist bungalow at Malampuzha for the con¬ 
venience of the tourists. A total number of 1,855 tourists 
used the bungalow in 1972-73 and the income derived came to 
Rs. 14,755.45. 

This tourist bungalow was constructed by the tourist 
department on 6th June 1970 and later on handed over to 
Kerala tourism development corporation. 

The construction of a holiday house for Malampuzha is 
also under the active consideration of government. 
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Road Transport: 

The details of road length in the Palghat district as on 
April 1973 are given below: 


SI. 

Length of road as 

No. Category of road 

1973 April 
km. 

1. National highway 

66.592 

2. Provisional highway 

142.807 

3. District roads 

Major district roads 

690.687 

4. Other district roads 

208.688 

Total 

1,042.182 

The details of road length according to the nature 

surface of the roads are; 

SI. 

No. Type of surface 

As on 1973 April 
km. 

1. Cement concrete 

2.200 

2. Black topped 

832.782 

3. Water bound mecadam 

111.056 

4. Other types (gravelled 

and earthen) 

96.144 

Total 

1,042.182 


NATIONAL HIGHWAY 

NH. 47 Salem-Cape Comorin road from km. 182/886 is 
passing through the Palghat district. It touches the state 
boundary at the starting point and the district boundary at 
the end. The road connects the important places namely 
Walayar, Kanchicode, Pudussery, Palghat, Kozhalmannam, 
Perinkunnu, Alathur, Mangalam etc. The total distance 
covered by national highway is 66.592 km. in which 6.615 km. 
is concrete road and the rest is B.T. surface. 
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STATE HIGHWAY 

1. Shoranur-Perinthalmanna road: 

This road starts from the northern end of the Cochin 
bridge and crosses the railway track of Shoranur-Mangalore 
through the overbridge at km. 0/400. It touches important 
places namely Shoranur, Kolapully, Pattambi, Amayoor, Pula- 
manthol and Perinthalmanna. It crosses Shoranur-Nilambur 
railway line at km. 8/100. This road covers a total length 
of 27/600 km. in Palghat district. But continues up to 39/380 
in Malapuram district. 

2. Calicut'Palghat road: 

This road starts from Calicut district and covers the first 
83/800 km. in Calicut and Malappuram district. It crosses 
the Palghat district boundary at km. 83/0 extends up to 140/ 
300 km. in Palghat district. It crosses the Karimpuzha river 
at km. 53/800, Thuppanad river at 116/400, Malampuzha R.B.C. 
at 128/300, Eruveri river at 131/800, Kalpathy river at 135/800 
and passes through overbridge at km. 134/400 to cross the 
Madras-Mangalore line. Total length of this road in Palghat 
district is 57/200 km. in which 5 km. is concrete road and the 
balance black topped surface. 

3. Thathamangalam-Chittur-Nattukkal road: 

This road starts from 15/800 km. of Palghat-Koduvayoor- 
Thathamangalam-Meenakshipuram road (SH. 27). This road 
crosses the Thathamangalam bridge at km. 1/0. Total length 
of this road is 14.20 km. and the entire length is B.T. surface. 
Palghat-Chittur road joins this road at km. 3/8 (Aricode 
junction). The road ends at Nattukkal junction at 14/200. 

4. Nattukkal-Velenthavalam road: 

This roads starts from km. 14/2 of Thathamangalam- 
Chittur-Nattukkal road. It crosses the Korayar river at 
km. 3/5 and Velanthavalam bridge at km. 11/700. Total length 
of this road is 11.664 km. The entire length of the road way 
is B.T. surface. The road ends at state boundary at 11.664 km. 

Palghat-Koduvayur road-Thathamangalam-Meenakshipuram 
road: 

This road starts from km. 206-4 of NH. 47. This road 
crosses the Palghat-Pollachi railway line through the over- 
bridge at km. 12/800. The road ends at the state boundary 
at Meenakshipuram. The road extends up to Pollachi which 
is 22 km. away from the Kerala state boundary. 

3/11—25 
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MAJOR DISTRICT ROADS 

There are 782 km. of major district roads under this 
division. Brief descriptions of some of the roads are given 
hereunder: 

1. Palghat-Ponnani road: 

This road starts from km. 206/5 of NH. 47 and crosses the 
Palghat-Pollachi railway line through the overbridge at km. 0/5. 
It crosses the Parali bridge in between km. 12/1 and 12/3. 
The total length of this road in Palghat district is 77 km. 
It further extends up to 90/620 which now falls within Malap- 
puram district. The entire length of this road in Palghat 
district is of B.T. surface. 

2. Palghat-Chittur road: 

This road starts from km. 206/3 of NH. 47. It crosses the 
Vandithodu bridge at km. 4/100. The total length of this road 
is 13.620 km. 

3. Palghat'PoIIachl road: 

This road starts from 202.8 km. of NH. 47. From Palghat 
this road overlaps the NH. 47 for a length of 5.029 km. towards 
Coimbatore side. The total length of this road is 29.992 km. 
and the whole length is B.T. surface, 

4. Pudunagaram-Kollengode road: 

This road starts from km. 12/900 of Palghat Koduvayoor- 
Thathamangalam-Meenakshipuram road. It crosses Palghat- 
Pollachi railway line at km. 6/8 (level crossing). The total 
length of this road is 8.414 km. 

5. Nemmara-Nelliampathy road: 

This road starts from km. 14/300 of Mangalam-Govinda- 
puram road. It crosses the Pothundy river at km. 4/0. This 
is a ghat road. Total length comes to 30.714 km. 

6. Karapara road: 

This road starts from km. 30/1 of Nemmara-Nelliampathy 
road. The total length of the road is 360 km. 

7. Kaikatty-Pulampura road; 

This road starts from km. 26/100 of Nemmara-Nelliam¬ 
pathy road. The total length of the road is 3.618 km. 
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8. Nemmara-Olipara road: 

This road starts from 13/8 of Mangalam road. It crosses 
the right bank main canal of Pothundy project at km. 0/100 
and Ayiloor river at km. 8/600, Pothundy L.B.C. at 6/100, at 
6/900 and Thengumpadam bridge at km. 10/100. Total length of 
the road is 11.833 km. 

9. Mudappalur-Mangalam road: 

This road starts from km. 3/400 of Mangalam-Govinda- 
puram road. It crosses Vandazhi river at km. 1/100 and 
Valayinipuzha at km. 4/3. The total length of the road is 
9.432 km. 

10. Kollengode-Kunissery road: 

This road starts from km. 24/500 of Mangalam-Govinda- 
puram road. It crosses the Gayathri river between 2/800 and 
2/900. The total length covered by the road comes to 10.890 km. 

11. Koduvayur>Thripulur road: 

This road starts from km. 9.80 of Palghat-Koduvayoor- 
Thathamangalam road. The total length of the road is 
13.810 km. 


3/11—25a 
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APPENDIX n 

Detail* of traveller* lnaf*lo%e*< lB*pfctloB bnagalow*, r**t baii*e*i etc. 

1b Palghet dl*trlct 


SI. 

Namt of 

Aetommoialion 

RiSirwtion 

Moio of 

Rmarks 

No. 

bungalow 

Traveller! bungalowi— 

aoailabl* 

AUthOfitjf 

nsorvation 

1 

T. B., Kollengodc 

2 luttes 

Collector 

On application 

2 

T. B., Mannarghat 

2 luites 

do. 

do. 


3 

T, B., Agalt 

2 suite! 

do. 

do. 


4 

T. B.i Ottapalam 

2 suites 

do. 

do. 

Reservation 
is made for a 
maximum 
period of 1 
month at one 
time to an 
individual. 

5 

T. B., ThathvmangaUm 

4 suito* 

do. 

do. 


6 

T. B., Neminara 

2 suites 

do. 

do. 


7 

T. B., Koduvayur 

2 suites 

do. 

do. 


8 

T. B., Alaihur 

2 suites 

do. 

do. 


9 

T. B., Fattambi 

Inipectlon bungalow:— 

2 suites 

do. 

do. 


1 

I. 6., Vadakkencherry 

1 suite 

do. 

do A 

1 Reservation 

2 

I. B., Cherplachery 

2 suites 

do. 

do. 

3 

I. B., Kozhinjampara 

Reit houie— 

2 suites 

do. 

do. 1 

i 

j 

up to a maxU 

1 mum of 1 
month is 

made one 

1 

Rest home, Palghat 

6 suites 

do. 

do. 

time for an 

2 

Reit houie, Shoranur 

Project house— 

6 suites 

do. 

do. J 

individual. 

1 

Project house, Palghat 

2 suites 

do. 

do. Reservation is 
restricted to 3 days 
at a time for an 
individual. 
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APPENDIX III 
BRIDGES 


1. Ayilur bridge: 

This is located at km. 1/400. of Ayilur road. It has a 
span of 24.30 m. with 3 vents. Abutments and piers are 
of R.R. in cement mortar and R.C.C. deck slab for the carriage 
V7ay. This bridge has a ckar road way of 3.90m. The bridge 
has been repaired in 1966 with an expenditure of Rs. 12,000. 
The maintenance was done by the state government. 

2. Ariyur bridge: 

This bridge is located at km. 1/8 of Kumaramputhur- 
Olipuzha road. It has two spans each 6.70 m. Abutments and 
piers are of R.R. in lime mortar and granite cut stone decking 
for the carriage way. Load up to 10 tonnes are admitted to 
pass over this bridge. The maintenance of the bridge is 
attended to by the State P.W.D. 

3. Anakkatty bridge: 

This is located at Km. 52/60 of Mannarghat-Chinnathadagom 
road. This is just near the Kerala State boundary. The 
Mannarghat-Chinnathadagom road ends at km. 52.692. The 
bridge has two sp 2 ins each 7.40 m. Abutments and piers are 
of R.R. masonry in cement mortar. Wooden sleepers are 
provided over R.S. joint for the carriage way. This is a 
temporary bridge. 

4. Ariyur bridge: 

This is located at km. 95/2. of Calicut-Palghat road. The 
bridge has two spans each 7.45 m. The abutments and piers 
are of R.R. in cement mortar. R.C.C. slabed deck over 
R.S. joint. This bridge is under the maintenance control of 
the state government. 

5. Bridge over Baodithodu: 

This is located at km. 4/200 of Palghat-Chittur road across 
Bandithodu. The bridge has a length of 13.18m. face to face 
of abutments. The abutments are of brick in lime mortar 
and brick arched deck. All the exposed faces are well 
plastered with cement mortar. The bridge has a clear road 
way of 4.95 m. As the bridge is weak loads over 8 tonnes 
are not allowed to pass over the bridge. The maintenance of 
the bridge is attended to by the State P.W.D. 
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6. Canal bridge: 

This is located at km. 5/4000 of Pudunagaram-Kinassery 
road. It consists of 5 spans each 2.13 m. Abutments and 
piers are constructed with R.R. in cement mortar with R.C.C. 
deck slab. It has a clear road way of 4.11 m. The bridge 
can carry a safe load up to 10 tonnes. The maintenance of 
the bridge is under the control of the state government. 

7. Chavadiyar cause way : 

This is situated at km. 5/6 of Kottathara-Padur road across 
Bhavani river. It has 135 m. length between abutments. 
R.C.C. slab decking is provided oyer the vent portion and 
R.C.C. pipe is provided at the solid cause way portion. It 
was constructed in 1968 with an expenditure of Rs. 4.12 lakhs. 
The construction was done by the state P.W.D. 

8. Cheeriyode bridge: 

This is located at km. 106/6 of Calicut-Palghat road over 
Cheeriode river. It is a single span bridge of 29.50 m. iij 
length. Deck slab is provided over R.C.C. box girders. 
Abutments and wings are of R.R. in cement mortar. The 
maintenance of the bridge is under the control of the state 
government. 

9. Chullimade bridge: 

This is located at km. 190/6 of Salem-Cape Comorin 
highway across Chullimada stream. It is not safe for load 
over 5 tonnes. It is proposed to be reconstructed along with 
the realignment of the NH 47. 

10. Bridge over Calicut-Palghat road: 

This is located at km, 95/200 of Calicut-Palghat road. The 
span of the bridge is 6 m. Abutments and piers are of R.R. 
in cement mortar. R.C.C. slabed deck over R. S. joints. The 
bridge is in good condition and can carry a safe load of 12 
tonnes. Maintenance of the bridge is attended to by the 
state P.W.D. 

11. Eruverithoda bridge; 

This is located at km. 131/800 of Calicut-Palghat road 
across Eruverithodu. 

12. Bridge over Gayathri river; 

This bridge is located between km. 7/4 and 7/6 of Puda- 
nagaram-Kollengode road. It consists of 5 spans each 8.53 m, 
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in length. Abutments and piers are of rubble masonry in cement 
mortar. Deck is of R.C.C. slab on iron girders. The bridge pro¬ 
vides a clear road way of 5.94 m. The height of the bridge is 
6.70. Load .over 12 tonnes is restricted through the bridge. The 
maintenance of this bridge is attended to by the P.W.D. 

13. Herbert bridge: 

This is located at km. 4/600 ot Nattukkal-Naduppunny 
road across Korayar river. It has 7 spans each 9.14 m. 
Abutments and piers are of coarsed rubble work and R.C.C. 
decking for the carriage way. It has a clear road way of 4.00. 
The bridge has been constructed in 1933. This bridge can 
carry a safe load of 10 tonnes. The bridge is being maintained 
by the state government 

14. Korayar bridge: 

This bridge is located at km. 3/600 of Nattukkal- 
Velenthavalam road (SH 26) across Korayar. The bridge has 
seven spans each 10.10 m. The bridge provides a clear road 
width of 6.95 m. Abutments and piers are of R.R. and brick 
masonry. The deck is of brick arch. The bridge is constructed 
in 1921. The maintenance of the bridge is attended to by the 
P.W.D. The bridge is in good condition and can carry a safe 
load of 12 tonnes. 

15. Kumblacode bridge: 

This is located at km. 18/200 of Mangalam-Govindapuram 
road and crosses the Kumblacode river. It consists of 3 spans 
each 9.75 m. Abutments and piers are of rubble in cement 
mortar. R.C.C. deck slab over R.C.C. tee beam covers the 
entire span. Top of road way from bed level is 5.30 m. It 
provides a clear road way of 6.00 m. The bridge is in good 
condition and can carry a safe load of 10 tonnes. The bridge 
is under the maintenance control of the State P.W.D. 

16. Bridge over KoUengode-Kunissery road: 

The bridge is located between 2/800 and 2/900 of Kollen- 
gode-Kunissery road. It has 7 spans each having a .length 
of 3.70 m. Abutments and piers are of R.R. in cement mortar 
with R.C.C. slab decking. This provides a clear road width 
of 3.70 m. The bridge is capable of carrying 10 tonnes. The 
maintenance of the bridge is under the control of the state 
government. 
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17. Kunthipuzha bridge: 

This is located at km. 98/8 of Calicut-Palghat road across 
Kunthipuzha. It has 5 spans each 9.80 m. R.C.C. tec beam 
slabed bridge with abutments and piers are of R.R. masonry 
in cement mortar. G.I. pipe handrails are provided. The 
bridge is under the maintenance of the state government. 

18. Karimpuzha bridge: 

This is located at km. 23/4 of Ottappalam-Mannarghat 
road. It has 5 spans each 9.00 m. long. Abutments and piers 
are of R.R. in cement mortar. Loads over 5 tonnes are res¬ 
tricted over the bridge. The maintenance of the bridge is 
under the control of the state government. 

19. Kara bridge: 

This is located at km. 14/400 of Kumaramputhur-Olipuzha 
road. Single span bridge with a length of 12 m. between 
abutments. Abutments and wings are of R.R. in cement 
mortar. The maintenance of the bridge is attended to by the 
state government. 

20. Kalpathi bridge: 

This is located at km. 135/800 of Calicut-Palghat state 
highway acro.ss Kalpathy river. It consists of 4 spans of 
24.50 m. The bridge is in good condition. As the space is 
very restricted two buses cannot pass each other through this 
bridge. 

21. Kanjicode bridge: 

This is located at km. 194/600 of Salem-Cape Comorin 
(NH 47) across Kanjicode stream. It is a cut .stone slab bridge 
and it is quite unsafe. It is proposed to be reconstructed 
along with the realignment of NH 47. 

22. Meenakara bridge: 

This is located at km. 36/400 of Mangalam-Govindapuram 
road. It has 7 spans each 2.10 m. (18.90 m. face to face of 
abutments). Piers and abutments are of R.R. masonry in cement 
mortar. The bridge is capable of carrying a load up to 10 
tonnes. The bridge is under the control of the State P.W.D. 
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23. Naragompally bridge: 

This is located at km. 198/800 of Salem-Cape Comorin 
highway across Korayar river. It is narrow and therefore it 
is proposed to be reconstructed. 

24. Noorady palam at Padagiri: 

This birdge is located at km. 30/200 of Nemmara* 
Nelliampathy road over Padagiri river. It consists of 4 spans 
each 4.90. Abutments and piers are of R.R. masonry R.C.C. 
deck slab. The road width over this bridge is 3.60. The bridge 
is capable of carrying a load up to 10 tonnes. 

25. Bridge over Nemmara-Nelliampathy road: 

This is located at km. 14/200 of Nemmara-Nelliampathy 
road. Abutments and piers are constructed with R.R. in 
cement mortar. Wooden decking over the wooden beam is 
provided for the carriage way. The bridge is weak and so 
load restricted up to 5 tonnes. It provides a clear road way 
of 4.50 m. 

26. Nellipuzha bridge: 

This is located at km. 102/100 of Calicut-Palghat road to 
cross Nellipuzha. It has a total span of 30 m. with 3 vents. 
Abutments and piers are of R.R. in cement mortar with the 
deck slab supported by built up girders. The bridge is under 
the maintenance control of the state government. 

27. Poovathankadavu bridge: 

This is located at km. 3/600 of Nemmara-Olipuzha road 
across Ayilur river. It consists of 3 spans each 7.75 m. 
Abutments and piers are of R.R. in cement mortar R.C.C. slab 
decking. Height of bridge above bed level is 4.80 m. It pro¬ 
vides a clear road way of 4.20 m. width. This bridge can 
carry a safe load of 10 tonnes. The maintenance of the bridge 
is under the cftntrol of the state government. 

28. Railway over bridge at Pudunagaram: 

This is located at km. 12/800 of Palghat-Koduvayur- 
Thathamangalam road over Palghat-Pollachi railway line. It 
has a single span of 6.78 m. 

29. Bridge over Pothundy river; 

This is located at km. 3/100 of Nemmara-Nelliampathy 
road over Pothundy river. It consists of 3 spans having a 
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length of 20.60 m. between abutments. Abutments and piers 
are constructed with rubble masonry R.C.C. deck slab. Height 
of bridge above bed level is 6.00 m. It has a clear road way 
of 5.60 m. Load over 10 tonnes have been restricted. The 
bridge is under the maintenance control the state P.W.p. 

30. Sathramkavu bridge: 

This is located at km. 121/100 of Calicut-Palghat road. 
This is a single span bridge of 6.00 m. The bridge is con¬ 
structed during 1965 with an expenditure of Rs. 67,500. The 
maintenance of the bridge is under the control of the state 
P.W.D. 

31. Siruvani bridge: 

This is located at km. 43/4 of Mannarghat-Chinnathadagom 
road over Siruvani river. It consists of 3 spans each 18 m. 
Abutments and piers are of coars rubble in cement mortar 
R.C.C. tee beam slabed bridge. It has been constructed during 
the year 1963 with an expenditure of Rs. 2.81 lakhs. The bridge 
is in good condition and can carry a load of 12 tonnes. 

32. Thathamangalam bridge: 

This bridge is located at km. 1/700 of Thathamangalam- 
Nadupunny road across Chitturpuzha at angle of 10 skend to 
the central line of the road. It consists of 6 spans each 19.51m. 
The bridge is constructed as open foundation with debal bars 
at the bottom. The abutments piers and wings are of C.C. 
R.C.C. deck slab is supported over 6 Nos. of tee beams. The 
bridge provides a clear road way of 6.70 m. The height of 
the bridge from the bed level to the bottom of the deck is 
5.30 m. This bridge is constructed during March 1970 with 
an expenditure of Rs. 6,15,511 by the Kerala State P.W.D. 

33. Thengumpadom bridge: 

This is located at km. 10/200 of Nemmara-Olipara road 
over Thengumpadom river. It consists of 4 spans each 4.20 m. 
R.R. masonry piers and abutments. Wooden decking. The 
bridge is in a dilapidated condition and prohibited for all 
kinds of traffic. Width of road way over the bridge is 3.00. 
As the bridge is very weak all sorts of traffic on this road is 
prohibited. 

34. Thuppanad bridge: 

This is located at km. 116/6 of Calicut-Palghat road over 
Thuppanad river. It consist of 5 spans i.e., 8.75, 8.40, 8.15 and 
8.40 (42 m. face to face of abutments). This is a very weak 
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bridge and load over 3 tonnes prohibited. This bridge is under 
reconstruction. The reconstruction has been undertaken by 
the state government. 

33. Vandithodu bridge: 

This is located at km. 11/800 of Thathamangalam-Nattukal 
highway across Vandithode. The bridge consists of 2 spans 
of each 7.35 m. The abutments and piers are of brick in lime 
mortar and cement plastered with a rich mortar deck is of 
brick arch. It has a clear road way 4.90 m. The bridge is 
under the control of the state government. 

36. Velenthavalam bridge: 

This bridge is located at km. 11/700 of Natukal-Velentha¬ 
valam road across Velenthavalam river, consists of 
4 spans. The first span is 4.26 m. is of R.C.C. slab over built 
up iron girders. The clear width of road way available over tiiis 
bridge is 3.25 m. This bridge can carry a safe load of 
12 tonnes. The bridge is under the control of the state 
governments. 

37. Vellikkad bridge: 

This is located at km. 122/100 of Calicut-Palghat road. 
This is constructed in 1937. 

38. Bridge at KIM 4/200 of Thiruvazhamkunnu road: 

This is located at km. 4/200 of the Thiruvazhamkunnu 
road. It has 3 spans each 5.50 m. This bridge can carry a 
load of 12 tonnes. 

39. Bridge over Vandithodu : 

This is located at km. 1/600 of Nallepully-Erattakulam 
road. This is a single span bridge having 14.40 m. Abut¬ 
ments and piers are constructed with R.R. masonry in cement 
morter and decking with granite cover slab over iron rails. 
It has a clear road way of 3.15 m. This is a weak bridge so 
load up to 5 tonnes only are admitted. 

40. Walayar bridge: 

This is located at km. 182/400 of Salem-Cape Comorin 
highway across Walayar river. 

41. Yakkara bridge: 

This is located at km. 209/300 of Salem-Cape Comorin 
highway across Kannadi river. 
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APPENDIX III 


Name of stations 


Distance between 
stations 
km. 

Valayar 


29 

Chullimada 


6 

Kunchikode 


5 

Olavakode 


14 

Parli 


10 

Mankara 


7 

Lakkidi 


7 

Palappuram 


4 

Ottappalam 


4 

Mannanoor 


7 

Shoranur 


5 

Karakkad 


6 

Pattambi 


6 



CHAPTER VlII 


MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 

Table I shows workers (excluding cultivators and agricul¬ 
tural labourers) by occupational division. 

TABLE I 

Workers (excluding cultivators and agricultural labourers) 
by occupational division—1971 

Workers 

Occupational divisions r~—— -- «-., — 

Persons Malt Femalt 


1. Livestock, Forestry, Fish¬ 
ing, Hunting and 
Plantations, Orchards 



and Allied activities 

.. 21,706 

17,764 

3,942 

2. 

Milling and Quarrying 

.. 1,659 

1,522 

37 

3. 

Manufacturing, Processing 
servicing and repairs— 
Household industry 

.. 25,808 

18,521 

7,287 

4. 

Do. other than house¬ 

hold industry 

.. 42,515 

39,064 

3,451 

5. 

Construction 

.. 8,319 

7,576 

743 

6, 

Trade and Commerce 

.. 42,054 

39,779 

2,275 

7. 

Transport, storage and 
communications 

.. 16,735 

16,223 

512 

8. 

Other services 

.. 57,942 

40,104 

17,838 


All divisions 

.. 216,738 

180,653 

38,085 


The above table does not include cultivators, agricultural 
labourers and non-workers. The total workers of the district 
are 604,825 and non-workers 1,080,517. The cultivators come 
95,204 and agricultural labourers 292,883. The miscellaneous 
occupations employ about 35 per cent of the total workers of 
the district. 

Public employees; 

With the formation of the Palghat district, on January 
1, 1957 Palghat town became the seat of almost all import¬ 
ant district offices in addition to certain regional offices. 
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There are also a few central government offices and quasi¬ 
government institutions. Consequently a large number of 
persons are employed in public services in this district. The 
Employment Market Report for the quarter ending September 
1970 shows that total employment increased by 0.9 per cent 
viz., from 54.9 to 55.4 thousand during the quarter July- 
September while the increase was 0.5 per cent during 
the corresponding quarter of July-September 1969. 
A rise of 0.6 per cent was noticed in the public 
sector while the same was 1.4 per cent in the private 
sector. The increase in employment was mainly seen in the 
non-technical institutions and in the administrative services 
under the state government. Only small changes were 
detected in some of the other wings in this sector. 

The amenities enjoyed by public servants are the same 
as those in other districts. The state government servants get 
dearness allowance and house rent allowance in addition to 
their basic pay. Perhaps the most difficult of their problems 
In the district is that of accommodation. 

The public employees have their own organisations in this 
district to discuss matters of common interest and ventilate 
their grievances. The N.G.O. Association, the N.G.O. Union, 
the All Kerala Typists Asociation, etc., are some of the 
important organisations of public servants employed under 
the state government in this district. 

Learned Professions: 

The teachers, doctors, lawyers and engineers form the 
most important segment of learned professions. 

Teachers: 

Teachers form the most important occupational group in 
the district. There are a large number of schools and colleges 
in this district. More and more of such institutions are being 
established every year to meet the growing educational needs 
of the people as the district stands lowest in literacy in the 
state with only 34.1 per cent to the total population. The 
reports of educational institutions show that in 1972-73 there 
were 11,089 teachers in primary and secondary and training 
.schools of this district. Of these 6,024 were men and 5,065 
were women. In the government colleges of the district 278 
were employed during this period. The lecturers and teachers 
of all categories have their own organisations to get their 
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grievances redressed at the hands of government. The most 
outstanding of such organisations is the All Kerala Private 
College Teachers Association. 

Medical and other allied services: 

Under this category are included modern medicine, 
Ayurvedic and Homoeopathic practioners. Apart from the 
government hospitals and dispensaries, a good number of pri¬ 
vate dispensaries are functioning in the district. The members 
of the medical profession have their own organisations in the 
district. The Palghat branch of the Indian Medical Association, 
the Keraleeya Ayurveda Samajam, Shoranur, etc., are among 
them. With the introduction and implementation of various 
medical and public health schemes in the district, the number 
of persons employed in the medical service has also been 
found to increase progressively. 

Lawyers; 

The number of persons engaged in the profession of law 
In the district and mofussil courts in 1966-67 was 264. This 
number include the lawyers of all kinds. The law officers of 
the di.strict are 8 in number consisting of one district govern¬ 
ment pleader, 2 additional government pleaders and 5 assistant 
public prosecutors. In the town of Palghat alone there are 
130 lawyers. The profession of law is one of the leading pro¬ 
fessions of the town. There are Bar Associations in the various 
parts of the district viz., Palghat, Alathur, Chittur, Ottapalam 
Pattambi. The Bar Association at Palghat is the earliest and 
biggest in the district. It was started on March 24, 1890. 
The most important object of these associations is to preserve 
and promote the welfare of the members of the Bar and to 
provide amenities like library facilities to the members. The 
President, Secretary and other office bearers of the associations 
are elected annually from among their members. 

Engineering services: 

A few persons are employed in the engineering services, 
especially in the offices of public works department of the 
central and state government and quasi-government bodies 
like the Electricity Board. There are 10 such persons 
engaged in engineering services. The N.S.S. Engineering 
College, Palghat has 53 members on its staff in 1967-68. This 
college which is the only one of its kind in the district contri¬ 
butes its share in enriching the engineering profession in the 
state. 
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The engineers have their associations in the district. The 
engineers under the P.W.D. and allied departments of govern¬ 
ment are members of the Association of Engineers, Kerala 
State and those employed under the Electricity Board are 
members of the Kerala State Electricity Board Engineers 
Association. 

Journalist: 

The Kerala Union of Working Journalists has a branch 
of its own at Palghat. The local representatives of almost all 
the important newspapers of Kerala are working in this district. 
Besides there are also the district correspondents of newspapers 
and news agencies operating from outside the district. 

Domestic and personal services: 

Domestic servemts occupy a key position in the miscella¬ 
neous occupational structure of the district. No separate 
figures are available regarding their accurate numbers. Cooks, 
water-carriers, door keepers, watchmen and other indoor 
servants are included in this class. These persons are mainly 
employed by the rich and well-to-do people of the district. 
The cooks are of two kinds, those who serve regularly in pri¬ 
vate houses throughout the year and those who are employed 
at the time of marriage ceremonies and other festive occasions. 
The former are mainly women. The cooks are usually paid 
in cash and food. The domestic servants who constitute mostly 
women clean utensils, wash clothes, broom house floors and 
sometimes take care of babies. A good number of employees 
are working in different hotels, hostels and lodges of the 
district. The hotel workers have their own organisations to 
bargain for their rights and privileges. 

Barbers who form the traditional class move from house 
to house to attend to their calling. The traditional village bar¬ 
bers are fast disappearing as the income from their calling 
are not sufficient for their livelihood. Most of them have 
opened hair-cutting saloons in rural areas. The tendency 
noticeable at present is for them to settle at select establish¬ 
ments in important localities. 

The washermen who also formed another traditional class 
are like barbers dwindling in numbers. The traditional section 
among them carry on their work of washing, cleaning and 
ironing of clothes in their homes and distributes them by 
going from house to house. A section among them have 
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opened laundries in rural areas. The traditional section is 
usually paid in terms of rice and paddy monthly and with 
special wages on occasions like onom, vishu, etc. 

The basket weavers form another traditional class of 
personal servants. They are mostly Harijans. They work with 
bamboos. They make various kinds of bamboo furniture and 
supply them to the rural folk. 

The village carpenters, blacksmiths, gold and silver smiths 
are other traditional class of workers in rural areas. With the 
advancement of civilisation all these professional workers 
have fixed their establishments in select centres in rural areas 
and satisfy the needs of the people by working from these 
centres. 

Priests, astrologers and palmists: 

The priests who conduct worship and perform rites in 
accordance with religious scriptures and recognised practices 
in temples, churches or mo.squcs also form a class of occu¬ 
pational citizens. They are called, poojari, pathiri, or musaliar 
according to faith or denomination to which they belong. In 
addition there are non-ordained religious people to conduct 
rites on occasions of marriage, death etc. There are also 
some persons whose main avocation is the practice of astrology 
and palmistry. The astrologers prepare the horoscopes of- 
persons in the rural areas and earn their livelihood. The 
palmists fore-tell fortunes from facial signs and reading lines 
on the palms. 

Fishermen: 

The fishermen of the rural areas form a class by them¬ 
selves. They take to the village-folk fishes caught from the 
rivers, tanks etc., and sell them and thereby earn their bread. 

However it may be remarked that all these professional 
classes are fa.st declining with the emergence of modern 
devices in all fields of human activities. 


3/11—26 






CHAPTER IX 


ECONOMIC TRENDS 

The Census of 1971 divides the general population of the 
district into two broad categories, the workers and non¬ 
workers. In the Palghat district 604,825 (402,083 males and 
202,742 females) constitute workers and 1,080,517 (417,488 
males and 663,029 females) non-workers. The percentage of 
workers to the total population is 35.88 per cent and that 
of non-workers 64.12 per cent. Table I shows the total 
number and percentage of workers engaged in the various 
indu.strial categories as well as non-workers as per the 1971 
Census. 


TABLE I 


Classification of Industrial workers 


Muitrial caligory 

Total 

Malt* 

Fmalts 

Tot*l Workers 

604,825 

402,083 

202,742 

I. As cultivator 

95,204 

80,122 

15,082 

II. As agricultural labourers 

292,883 

141,308 

151,575 

III. Livestock, Forestry, Fishing 
Hunting and Plantations, 
Orchards and Allied Activities 

21,706 

17,764 

3,942 

IV, Mining and Quarrying 

1,659 

1,622 

37 

V. (a) Manufacturing, Processing, 
Servicing and Repairs 
(Household industry) 

25,108 

18,521 

7,287 

(b) Manufacturing, Processing, 
Servicing and Repairs 
(other than household industry) 

42,515 

39,064 

3,451 

VI. Construction 

8,319 

7,576 

743 

VII. Trade and Commerce 

42,054 

39,779 

2,275 

VIII. Transport, Storage and Commimi- 
cations 

16,375 

16,223 

512 

IX. Other .Services 

57,942 

40,104 

17,338 


From the above table it is clear that above 6 lakhs of 
people constituting 35.88 per cent of the total population of 
the district are workers. Cultivators and agricultural 
labourers taken together comes to 64.16 per cent of the total 
workers. 

3/lI—26a 
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General Economic condition up to the beginning of the 20th 
century: 

No serious study of the economic condition of the district 
has been made till the 20th century. Nevertheless there are 
some stray references to the condition of the old Malabar 
district as gathered from some travelogues and other publi¬ 
cations of the 19th century. Francis Buchanan who visited the 
district in 1800-01 under instructions from Lord Wellesly, the 
Governor General of India to enquire into the economic 
conditions of the people and the state of agriculture and 
industry makes some very interesting ob.servations about the 
economic conditions of the district. He reached 'Pali-ghaf 
on December 1800. According to him, the rates of different 


commodities had 

been as follows: 

Rs 

Fanam 

Item 

Unit 



Jaggery 

One tulam 

0 

1 

Rice 

2 9/10 para 

0 

1 

Coconut! 

100 Nos. 

0 4 to 41 


Iron 

One tulam 

0 

4 

Black pepper 

A condy of 640 lbs. 

100 

00 

Farm price for pepper 

>» 

65 to 75 

00 

Teak wood 

»> 

9 to 10 

oo 

Timber (teak) 

ti 

16 

00 

Dr. Buchanan reports, "Having assembled the 

principal 

merchants, they gave me the following 

account 

of their 


commerce. They are chiefly of the kind called Tarragamar, 
who arc a sort of brokers, or rather warehouse-keepers. They 
have store-houses, in which the merchants coming from the 
east or west deposit their goods, until they can dispose of them 
to those coming from the opposite quarter. The principals in 
general remain to make in person their sales and purchases; 
but some of them, that are rich employ the Tarragamar of 
this place to sell their goods. The merchants that frequent 
this part are those of Colicodu (Calicut), Tiruvanangady, 
Panyani-Wacul (Ponnani), Parupa-nadu, Tanur (Tannore), 
Manapuram, Velatire, Manjeri, Puten-angady, Shavacadu 
(Chowghat), and Cochi (Cochin) from the west, and Coimbatore 
Dindigul, Daraporam, Saliom, Sati-mangala, Paluni (Pulni), 
Wadumalaycotay, Trichonopoly, Tanjore, Madura, Tinivelly, 
Madras and Seringapatam from the east. 

The broker is not answerable for fire, or theft; nor is he 
even bound to pay any loss that may happen from the badness 
of his store-houses. The commission is J of a fanam on every 
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tulam of weighable goods, whether they be stored seven days 
or one year, which is at the rate of 7 1/5 d. a hundred-weight. 
Cloth merchants always sell their own goods. On each load, 
they pay as warehouse rent half a fanam. The brokers say, 
that during the reign of Tippoo they had a more extensive 
trade than at present. Even after Malabar fell into the hands 
of the English, the trade with Coimbatore was not interrupted. 
These assertions appear to me highly improbable; but I am 
not able to ascertain the truth; for the reports of the custom¬ 
house, which Mr. Warden was so good as to send me, through 
the commissioners, have not reached my hands (’)”• About the 
profits of the farmers and land holders Dr. Buchanan 
pertinently remarks. "According to the account of the prin¬ 
cipal proprietor here, the patom, or rent paid for a poray 
sowing of land, varies from 5 to 2 porays of grain. That 
which pays the high rent produces two crops in the year, that 
which pays the low rent produces only one crop; so that the 
crops are considered as not varying greatly in value from a 
difference in soil; and the average rent for one crop may be 
about 2i porays for one poray-sowing. According to Mr. Smee’s 
estimate, in which I place great confidence, the average 
produce of rice in this district of Pali-ghat, after deducting 10 
per cent for contingencies, is 7 1/8 seeds. This, deducting 4i 
for rent and expenses of every kind, leaves 2 7/8 for clear gain 
to the farmer, or rather more than 40 per cent on the gross 
produce. The proprietors of the land therefore, were the 
land-tax to exhaust the whole rent, and were he in consequence 
reduced to the necessity of cultivating his estate on his own 
account, would be in a much better condition than farmers are 
in general in India; but they are by no means reduced to this 
state, although in general they now cultivate as much of their 
own lands as they can conveniently superintendent. The whole 
(Dhanmurry) low land is assessed here at a tax of li fanam 
for what is called a porayland; but it is absurd to suppose, 
that land paying five seeds, and that paying two, could be 
equally assessed; these porays are merely imaginary, and the 
taxed imposed by Hyder was on the supposition that the land 
paid five seeds; and where that was not the case, so much, 
land as made up the deficiency was included in the accounts as 
one porayland. Mr. Smee values the rice at 2 9/10 porays for 
a fanam; which indeed is its price when lowest, and the 
market glutted, after harvest. According to this valuation, 
the proprietor of the land would pay 84 per cent of his neat 
rent as land-tax, which is more than the Zamindars of Bengal 
in general pay; and some necessitous men may be forced to 


(1) Dr. Francis Buchanan, vol. I, p. 86. 
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do this; but men of common prudence, unless the revenue be 
collected at unreasonable seasons, ought to expect a medium 
price for their grain, and that is two porays for the fanam; so 
that the land-tax would exhaust 60 per cent of the neat rent. 
This is, no doubt, a heavy tax, and must have greatly distressed 
individuals not accustomed to pay a land-tax of any kind and 
must also have annihilated the remaining property of those 
whose estates were involved in mortgages; still, however, the 
present occupants of the ground posses a much larger property 
in it than is usual in India (2)”. 

In his "Report on the Province of Malabar and Canara’’ 
dated the 29th January 1841, Mr. Sullivan states that "the total 
annual value of the agricultural produce of the district 
amount to Rs. 1,03,042.54 which the land revenue does not 
exceed 16,11,658—like more than one seventh of the gross 
produce less than at the value of that portion of the assessable 
produce (16,31,202) which is reported to foreign markets. This 
portion above therefore affords a fund more than sufficient to 
enable the land-owners of Malabar to pay the land-tax, and 
leaves them a clear surplus produce of more than 74 lakhs of 
rupees (3)”. 

The principal Collector states that "the price of agricultural 
produce has been decreasing in proportion as the produce has 
increased and that this difference may on an average be stated 
at loo per cent according to the Census taken in 1837". 
The increase in produce is therefore no sufficient reason 
for the alleged fall in price and from a statement appended to 
the letter of the acting principal Collector it appears that the 
price is, in some taluks, actually higher than the commutation 
price, which was fixed upon the average of prices before 
Malabar grow sufficient grain for its our support and which 

were in consequence high.Fall in price may have 

Ijeen compensated by increase of produce.By a return 

made to the Collector in 1813 of 67 actual sales it appears that 
in one instance only the land fetched a price equal to 47 years 
purchase of the rent—while the minimum was as low as 6 
years. There does not therefore appear to be any good ground 
for supporting that the value of landed property has much 

deteriorated of late years.The acting principal 

Collector says that "Land generally returns about 5 per cent 
profit and therefore is worth 20 years purchase. In North 
Malabar it does not yield so much and from 30 to 40 years 
purchase is the average. But land is much more valuable in 

(2) Dr. Francis Buchanan, Vol: I, p. 88. 

(3) Sullivan—Report on the Province of Malabar and Canara p, 1. 
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the Northern than in the Southern division it can not sell for 

a higher pi'ice because it does not yield so much”. 

Since the year 1804 the official value of the maritime com¬ 
merce of Malabar has increased from Rs. 17,63,426 to 56,97,310 
which was the value of the imports and exports by sea in 
] 837-38. The extraordinary and at the same time the steady 
increase in the value of cotton price goods exported within 
the same period, viz., from ^ 4,363 to Rs. 22,81,000 is 
a satisfactory proof that the cloth trade of the southern pro¬ 
vinces had not been affected to the degree that has been 
supposed by the competition of European manufacturers or 
rather that if those manufacturers have superseded the 
country manufacture in the home market, this loss has been 
made up by increased demand from foreign markets {*)". He 
continues to report that the average exported pepper during 
this period had also nearly doubled. The value of goods 
imported into Malabar since 1806 increased from Rs. 4,95,606 
to 13,83,200 while the value of exports has increased in the 
.same period from Rs. 12,67,826 to 43,14,110. In 1804, Malabar 
exported 12080 porahs of rice valued at Bs 24,160. In 1837-38 
the exports by sea and land amounted to porahs 645,172 valued 
at Rs. 7,38,198 equal to nearly one-half of the land revenue, 
the population having increased in the interval, it rose 
from 4,65,594 to 11,65,498 and the revenue in all its branches 
from Rs 20,29,388 to 31,18,329. 

"These are incontestable proofs of the thriving condition 
of a province, in which landed property is so minutely divided 
that a land revenue of Rs 16,22,833 is collected from 160,000 
individuals—^the average payment of each individual being 
a little above Rs. 30. 

The statements given in Appendix I A, B and C showing 
the value of imports and exports by sea in the province of 
Malabar and the quantity and value of staple articles annually 
imported and exported from A.D. 1804 to 1838 respectively 
as given by Mr. P. Clementson, principal Collector in "A 
Report on Revenue and other matters connected with Malabar 
dated 31st December 1838 (1914 Calicut) show beyond doubt 
that the general trade in Mcilabar was on the increase (5)”. 

The statement shows that the rise in the trade of piece 
goods had been very considerable. In 1804, the value of piece 
goods exported was for Rs. 4,363. Fourteen years after (viz. 
in 1819) it attained the sum of Rs. 8,50,000 which had doubled 

(4) Sullivan—Report on the Province of Malabar and Canara pp. 3 to 4. 

(5) Sullivan—Report on the Province of Malabar and Canara pp. 13 to 23. 
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in 1829-30 the amount for that year being R& 16,20,000 
and in 1833-34 this sum raised to Rs. 22,81,000. 

According to the above report the price of agricultural 
produce had been decreasing in proportion as the produce 
increased. The difference had been on an average 100 per cent. 
According to his conclusions the scarcity of gold had led to the 
rise in price of gold which was 8 or 9 per cent above what 
existed in 1806. The price of silver had fallen by about 
5 per cent. 

The Malabar District Gazetteer gives an account of the 
general economic condition of the agricultural class in Malabar 
at the beginning of this century and it may be reproduced 
here with profit (®). 

"The economic position of the agricultural classes in 
Malabar, which number two-thirds of the total population, 
can hardly be judged by the ordinary standards adopted else¬ 
where. The ryotwari districts on the east coast were in 
most cases surveyed and settled many years ago, and their 
material progress can be gauged by camparing the increase of 
occupied area with the increase of population; they are mainly 
grain-producing districts, and the average production of food 
per head of population now and many years ago can be esti¬ 
mated with some accuracy. In Malabar, all that is known is 
that prices rose steadily in the 19th century. The dis¬ 
trict is largely a horticultural one, and as its area was ascer¬ 
tained only a few years ago by professional survey, it is 
impossible to say whether its production of food is keeping 
pace with the increase of population. The statistics given are 
also apt to mislead. Thousands of acres are shown as culti¬ 
vable waste, and the inference is that there is room for a 
great extension of cultivation; but a large part of the "culti¬ 
vable waste” is really uncultivable, and much of the rest is 
modan and punam land cultivated once in two or three years 
and then left fallow, but treated as unoccupied for settlement 
purposes. Again in Malabar excluding the Wynaad, the 
average agricultural holdings, measures 6.43, compared with 
7.35 in the rest of the Presidency; and 75 per cent of the 
pattadars pay an assessrtsent of ten rupees or less, and together 
pay less than twelve per cent of the land revenue of the 
district, while for the rest of the presidency the figures are 
66 and 19, respectively. But it is not to be inferred from this 


C.A. Innes, Malabar District Gazettear, pp. 326-238. 
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that there are more petty proprietors in Malabar than else¬ 
where ; the value of an acre of occupied land is higher than 
the average, and the number of pattas includes many issued 
for house-sites, to persons who do not belong to the agricul¬ 
tural class. Moreover, the desam, which is the unit for the 
issue of pattas, is usually smaller than the east coast village, 
and even small Pattadars often hold lands in more than one 
desam. 

The general prosperity of the country is obvious. The 
rainfall is unfailing and famine is unknown. The soil is natu¬ 
rally fertile, and no one who travels by the South Indian 
Railway through the Palghat gap can fail to be struck by the 
contrast between the arid plains and treeless wastes of the 
Carnatic and the rich paddy fields and luxuriant gardens of 
Malabar. The revenue is collected without difficulty, and the 
general standard of comfort is comparatively high. But a 
large proportion of the land is concentrated in the hands of a 
small class, and the welfare of the agricultural community 
depends largely upon the relations between landlord and tenant. 

In Malabar the prices of agricultural commodities had a 
spiral like rise in the 19th century and the following extract 
of Logan’s Malabar Manual amply justifies the above conclu¬ 
sion (^)”. But about 1821-32 a most important change took 
place, for prices of produce began to rise. 

"Prices which were abnormally low just then rose in 1831- 
32 to about fifteen per cent after the setting in of the rains. 
In the following year they again rose twelve per cent. Prices 
were again higher in 1833-34. Next year grain prices were 
a little lower, but garden produce more than maintained its 
position. The year following grain prices again fell, but 
garden produce prices were maintained. In 1836-37 grain 
quite recovered its position and garden produce fell consider¬ 
ably. In 1837-38 grain prices were maintained, while garden 
produce fully recovered its previous good position. And so 
it went on. There occurred a marked all round rise in the 
five years 1852-53 to 1856-57, and a still more marked rise 
all round in the three following years 1857-58 to 1859»60’’. 

The table below taken from Malabar Manual Vol. I also 
gives some glimpses of the price situation of that time (®); 


(7) C.A. Innes, Malabar District Gazetteer. 

(8) pp. 468-68. 
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Grutt 

Pepper per Coffee per Ginger per 

Paddy per Cingelty Coconuts Co.idy Condy Condy Candy 
Grace, per Grace, per 1,000 560 lbs- 560 Ihi. 5601 lbs. 



Rti. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Xs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Average of 5 years 
ending 1851-52 

78 

266 

12 

51 

75 

11 

Average of 5 years 




85 

98 

21 

ending 1855-57 

108 

311 

16 

1857-58 

149 

392 

21 

100 

130 

23 

1858-59 

166 

407 

22 

95 

121 

25 


1859-60 197 

Logan’s Manual also gives us detailed information regard¬ 
ing the prices of some of the essential commodities like rice, 
gingelly seed, coconuts and arecanuts in all the taluks of the 
erstwhile Malabar district during the period 1860-1880. 

The relevant statistics of these commodities for the taluks 
of Eranad, Walluvanad, Palghat and Ponnani are given in the 
following table. It is expected that statistics would help the 
reader to have some assessment of the prices in the closing 
years of the 19th century. 






Wets La 

ds 



Coeount Trees 



per 1,000 macleo Seers of 


Per 1,000 Nuts 





paddy 








Modem Taluks 


Commuta- 

Prices during 

Commuta- 




tioa rates as 


harvest 

tion rates as 

Recent 



psr extilir.g 

months i 

the 

jier existing 

prices 



sassessments 

last twenty 

assessments 







one years 






(1) 


(2) 



(3) 



w 


(5) 



Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Ra. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. P. Rs. 

A. P. 

1. 

Eranad 

41 

4 

0 

, , 

, * 

, , 

, , 






34 

6 

0 

55 

3 

11 

8 

15 

3 .. 




30 

15 

0 

. , 

• , 

. , 

8 

12 

0 25 

13 6 



24 

12 

0 


, , 




• • • s 

« • • • 



20 

10 

0 




. , 

. . 

• • ♦ s 

• • • • 

2. 

Walluvanad 

20 

10 

0 


. , 


, , 


• • • • 

• • • • 



18 

5 

0 

49 

4 

3 

8 

12 

0 28 

11 8 



16 

8 

0 

. . 


, . 

9 

6 

0 .. 

• • * • 

3, 

Palghat 

22 

2 

0 

49 

9 

9 

9 

0 

0 31 

5 1 



38 

4 

6 

, , 



8 

12 

0 .. 

• • ♦ • 



32 

5 

6 

. , 

, , 


19 

0 

0 .. 

♦ • * • 



30 

10 

0 

53 

12 

9 

9 

13 

6 24 

8 10 

4. 

Ponnani 

28 

12 

0 

.. 





.. .. 




25 

14 

0 






.. .. 




21 

9 

0 


* , 


, , 

• • 

• « s « 
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Arecamii Treii 


Jack Trus 


Modan 


Per l,000JVu/s PerPattam Trees Per 1,000 Afacleod 

Seer$ of Paddy 


Commuta¬ 
tion rates as 
perexisting 
assessments 

Recent 

prices 

Commuta¬ 
tion rates as 
per existing 
assessmen's 

Recent 

prices 

Commuta¬ 
tion rates as 
per existing 
assessments 

Recent 

prices 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 


Rs, 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

•• 

•“ 

•• 



•• 

0 

4 

2 

Not ascer¬ 
tained 

17 

11 

11 

58 

3 

11 

0 

9 

0 

, , 



0 

4 

0 


17 

11 

11 

49 

4 

3 

0 

8 

0 

1 

15 

4 








•• 

•• 

•• 

0 

• • 

H 

0 




0 

4 

6 

do. 

17 

11 

11 

49 

9 

9 

0 

10 

0 

1 

4 

8 





. » 

. » 

. . 

. . 


J • 

0 

11 

0 

, , 

, , 












0 

10 

4 

0 

14 

5 

0 

4 

6 

do. 

17 

11 

11 

53 

12 

9 

0 

10 

0 
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« • 












0 

10 

0 


«•« 

, , 

0 

4 

6 








0 

8 

0 

2 

15 

2 

0 

4 

0 

do. 








Punani 


Ellu 


Per 1,000 Macleod 

Per \,OiO Macleod 

Seers of Paddy 

Seers of Gingelly 

Commuta¬ 


Commuta¬ 


tion rates as 

Recent 

tion rates as 

Recent 

per existing 

prices 

per existi g 

prices 

assessments 


assessments 


(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs, A, P. 

Rs. A. 

Notei The 

35 3 11 

63 15 8 

204 2 

aMCMment» 




not based 

49 4 3 

63 15 8 

131 4 

on produM, 




but it varies 

49 9 9 

63 15 8 

171 14 

from about 




Ri. 8 to Rs. 

53 12 9 

63 15 3 

204 4 

12 in diffe¬ 




rent places. 
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A distinguishing trend in the economic set up of the 
district since the turn of this century was the upward rise in 
the price of agricultural commodities. During the first world 
war and after the upward rise in the price situation was 
accentuated. The Malabar District Gazetteer gives the prices 
of such commodities as rice, horse-gram, ragi, and salt in 
certain select centres of Malabar for the period from 1916-17 
to 1930-31. The following table reproduced from the Gazetteer 
gives the prices in seers for rupee for each of these com¬ 
modities ; 


Pricn In Men per Rape* la Mlect centres 191&-31 


rtart 

Angadipuram 

{Walluvanad) 

Otlapalam 

Rice, 

Palghat Allattur 

second sort 

BthUpudi- 

yangadi 

Ponnani 

1916-17 

7-5 

, * 

8-0 

• . 

8-3 

6-9 

1917-18 

6-9 


6-9 

« , 

7-5 

13-4 

1918-19 

5-3 

. , 

5-2 

, , 


4*7 

1919-20 

4-3 

« , 

4-0 

• . 

• , 

4'0 

1920-21 

5-4 

6-2 

5-4 

5-8 

, , 

5-2 

1921-22 

6-7 

5-9 

5-3 

5-3 


5-1 

1922-23 

5-9 

6-6 

5-5 

5-9 


5-9 

1923-24 

6-19 

6-58 

5-32 

5-70 


5-68 

1924-25 

5-23 

5-84 

5-08 

5-69 


4-68 

1925-26 

5-56 

601 

5-50 

5-78 


4-86 

1926-27 

5-3 

62 

5-7 

5-9 


4-8 

1927-28 

5-5 

6-2 

5-7 

5-7 


4-9 

1928-29 

6-2 

6-5 

5-8 

6-0 

, , 

4-9 

1929-30 

6 6 

71 

7-0 

7-8 

• • 

5-8 

1930-31 

7-6 

8-5 

Paddy 

8-4 8-5 

flnt sort 

■ • 

7'8 

1916-17 

.. 

.. 

14-4 

. 

12-7 

11-3 

1917-18 

,. 

.. 

13-1 


11-3 

9-7 

1918-19 

., 

• • 

9-4 

• 


8-9 

1919-20 


.. 

7-5 

• 

..(e) 

7-2 

1920-21 


.. 

9-6 

10-0 


8-6 

1921-22 

,. 

(e) 11-9 

9-6 

8-3 


7-8 

1922-23 

.. 

.. 

9-8 

9-2 


9-7 

1933-24 


••• 

858 

8-50 


9-83 

1924-25 


(d) 9-97 

906 

8*70 


8*45 

1925-26 


... 

9-39 

8-91 


8*49 

1926-27 

, , 

,, 

9-8 

0-3 

e 


1927-28 


• • 

9-7 

9-3 

O-e 


1928-29 


,, 

10-2 

9-2 

e 


1929-30 

• • 

• * 

12-2 

11-7 


t 

1930-31 

• • 

• • 

14-0 

13-5 


• 
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Ttars 

Aogadipuram 

{Walluvanad) 

Oitapalam Palghat AlUttur 

Paddy, sMoad aort 

Bftvipudi- 

Pomani 

1916-17 

13-3 


14-8 


13-3 

12-5 

1917-18 

11-8 


13-4 


12-0 

10-5 

1918-19 

91 

. . 

9-7 



8-4 

1919-20 

7-3 

, * 

7-9 



7-3 

1920-21 

9-5 

11-0 

10-0 

10-4 


9-1 

1921-22 

(e)8-6 

9-5 

10-0 

8-7 

•• (8) 

9-4 

1922-23 

9-8 

10-3 

10-3 

9-7 

10-2 

1923-24 

1001 

10-15 

9-92 

9-65 


10-53 

1924-25 

8-62 

9-06 

9-33 

9-07 


8-85 

1925-26 

9-38 

9-37 

9-73 

9-52 


9-70 

1926-27 

8-8 

9-7 

10-2 

9-8 


9-5 

1927-28 

9-7 

9-9 

10-0 

9-5 


8.6 

1928-29 

10-5 

10-4 

10-4 

9-6 


9-8 

1929-SO 

11-6 

12-0 

12-7 

12-5 


9-8 

1930-31 

13-9 

13-7 

14-6 

Horaagram 

14-0 

• • 

13-2 

1916-17 

10-6 

. • 

(h)15-7 

,, 

12-6 

11-8 

1917-18 

9-3 

, , 

12-1 

., 

10-5 

9-6 

1918-19 

6-3 

» . 

7-9 

,, 


6-1 

1919-20 

(1) 4-8 

• . 

6-5 

,, 

a » 

5-2 

1920-21 

4-9 

6-6 

7-2 

5-5 


5-6 

1921-22 

(e)4-8 

5-6 

7-8 

5-4 

. • 

5-1 

1922-23 

. . 

7-5 

8-4 

6-4 


6-7 

1923-24 


7-95 

9-31 

7-22 


7-69 

1924-25 

6-20 

6-41 

7-86 

6-52 

, • 

6-19 

1925-26 

(f) 7*52 

7-54 

9-89 

7-43 


7-12 

1926-27 

6'6 

. . 

8-6 

7-6 


7-8 

1927-28 

5-5 

7-4 

7-3 

6-1 


6-3 

1928-29 

6*4 

5-9 

9-2 

7-2 


7-1 

1929-30 

6’4 

6-9 

11-2 

9-5 


8-1 

1930-31 

91 

8-0 

9-9 

13-9 

Ragl 

I'O-O 

" 

11-1 

1916-17 


.. 

.. 

.. 

, 

(c)9-8 

1917-18 

•. 

.. 


.. 

• 

, . 

1918-19 

,, 

, • 


., 


* , 

1919-20 

. • 

,. 

• • 




1920-21 

.. 

6-3 


(b) 4-1 



1921-22 

5*5 

8-0 


.. 

, • 

, 

1922-23 

,, 

6-0 

• , 

6-1 

• 


1923-24 


7-37 

• , 

6-38 



1924-25 

5*67 


(f) 7 -38 



6-20 

1925-26 

. 

6-63 

7-69 

5-42 


, 

1926-27 


6-5 

8-2 

5-7 



1927-28 


7-2 

8-2 

6-1 


, 

1928-29 


7-4 

8-4 

6-4 

, . 

, 

1929-30 


8-4 

10-0 

9-3 



1930-31 


8-4 

10-5 

9-5 
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Ttart 

Angtiipuram 

{WiUiuvanad) 

Ottapdlam 

Patghat 

tal* 

Allattur 

Bitutpudi’ 

jfotigadi 

Poman! 

1916-17 

(i) 10-1 

.. 

17-7 


(h)19-l 

16-9 

1917-18 

(j)8-3 

.. 

12-4 


13-3 

IS'O 

1918-19 

9-5 

.. 

12-6 

. * 


13-0 

1919-20 

10-3 

,. 

14-6 

•» 


16-7 

1920-21 

10-2 

13-0 

14-6 

11-5 


16-4 

1921-22 

7-5 

12-3 

13-0 

10-1 


15-6 

1922-23 

7-7 

10-9 

12-5 

8-9 


12-2 

1923-24 

9-53 

10-19 

11-38 

8-04 


10-91 

1924-25 

12-49 

13-94 

13-96 

11-28 


14-37 

1925-26 

12-89 

13-55 

14-92 

11-76 


14-26 

1926-27 

13-1 

14-4 

14-3 

11-9 


13-6 

1927-28 

13-3 

14-8 

14-6 

13-1 


14-6 

1928-29 

12-9 

14-0 

14-6 

12-7 


14-0 

1929-30 

14-3 

14-8 

14-6 

13-6 


13-8 

1930-31 

12-8 

14-4 

14-6 

13-5 

■ 

13-5 


The general economic depression of the early thirties 
adversely affected the economic growth. The agricultural 
population was hard hit by this fall. Suspensions and remis¬ 
sions of land revenue were granted by Government. But the 
concession did not save agriculturists to any tangible limit. 
Mr, S. Y, Krishnaswami in his "Monograph on Rural Problems 
in Madras” has stated that by 1933-34 the money income in 
the case of the average ryot had been reduced by half when 
compared to that of 1929-30. But in the later thirties prices 
began to rise and eased the tension caused by the depression 
of the thirties. The first Congress Ministry of Madras under¬ 
took legislative measures to reduce the agriculturists’ burden 
of debt. But the Ministry went out of office in 1939 with the 
outbreak of world war II. The situation created by the second 
world war again worsened the prices of the agricultural com¬ 
modities. After the second world war period, the price level 
continued to register an upward trend. Even after the war, 
the tendency was for the prices to .shoot up further. The 
consumer price index are an indication of the general level 
of prices. The figures for the Kozhikode centre for 1964 to 
1966, are given below. It may be borne in mind that no 
separate index numbers arc computed for Palghat district alone. 
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Conawner Price Index Numbera (Yearly of the Koxhlkode Centre whole 
for MaUbar era} 1941-1951 and 1961 to 1974 



1941* 

1951* 

1%1 

1962 

1%3 

1964 

1965 

1966 

Kozhikode 

,. 129 

468 

501 

512 

529 

606 

665 

736 

Kerala 

, , , , 


478 

484 

501 

560 

614 

673 


1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Kozhikode 

.. 793 

855 

898 

945 

956 

1020 

1222 

1622 

Kerala 

.. 729 

783 

815 

831 

857 

909 

1096 

144X 


Bate average prices from July 1933 to June 1936«= 100 

It may be noted that the upward trend in the price index 
is in consonance with the general trend prevailing in other 
centres of i.he state and the country as a whole. The rising 
trend in prices showed an increase of 823 points from 1969 
to 1974. The tempo of price increase has been slightly weaker 
in 1969 and 1971. The main reasons that led. to the slackening 
of price rise was the improvement in the supply position of 
rice. The availability of sugar at reasonable rates, thanks to 
the bumber production and relatively large carry over stock 
also contributed to this tendency. These advantages were set 
off to some extent by the rise in the price of certain essential 
consumer goods like coconut, coconut oil, chillies, coriander 
etc. However it can be seen that the increase has been less 
pronounced in 1969, This was no doubt due to the low prices 
of rice which forms the major constituent of the consumer 
expenditure of the class. 

A detailed statement showing the retail prices of various 
necessaries of life at Palghat and Ottapalam centres in 1970 
and 1971 is given in Appendix II. 

Wages: 

The subject of the study of wages is closely allied with 
a proper understanding of the standard of living of the people. 
It is a historical fact that wages were paid in kind in olden 
days. Even today wages in some of the country sides of the 
state are paid in kind. The main section of the community 
who are paid in kind are members of the scheduled castes 
and tribes. In days of old, these poorer sections of the com¬ 
munity were sold along with the land by their masters. The 
wages usually consisted of paddy or rice. The following 
extract from Dr. Buchanan will illustrate the condition of 
agrestic slaves in 'Pali-ghaf in 1801 A.D. (9). "By far the 
greater part of the labour in the field is performed by slaves, 
'•"The figures for 1941 and 1951 taken from a statistreal atlas of the 

Malabar district 1965 p. 28. 

(9) A Journey from Madras.Vol. 11, 1870. p. 69. 
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or Churmer. These are the absolute property of their Devarus, 
or lords, and may be employed in any work that their masters 
please. They are not attached to the soil, but may be sold, 
or transferred in any manner that the master thinks, fit, only 
a husband and wife cannot be sold separately; but children 
may be separated from their parents, and brothers from their 
sisters. The slaves are of different castes, such as Parriar, 
Vullam, Canacun, Erillay & c. and the differences in the 
customs by which the marriages of these castes are regulated 
occasion a considerable variation in right of the master to 
the children of his slaves, according to the caste to which they 
belong. The master is considered as bound to give the slave 
a certain allowance of provisions; a man or woman, while 
capable of labour, receives two Edangallis of rice in the husk 
weekly, or two-sevenths of the allowance that I consider as 
reasonable for persons of all ages included. Children, and old 
persons past labour, get one-half only of this pittance; and no 
allowance whatever is made for infants. This would be 
totally inadequate to support them; but the slaves on each 
estate get one-twenty-first part of the gross produce of the 
rice, in order to encourage them to care and industry. A 
male slave annually gets seven cubits of cloth, and a woman 
fourteen cubits. They erected for themselves small temporary 
huts, that are little better than large baskets. These arc 
placed in the rice fields while the crop is on the ground, and 
near the stacks while it is threshing.” 

Coming to the beginning of this century we have the account 
of Adrian C., Mayer who reported in 1949-50 that a male 
agricultural labourer received Re. 1 and a female labourer, 
annas 8-12 as daily wages (‘°). 

The Quinquennial wage census conducted in Madras state 
covered the city of Calicut also. The statement showing the 
wages paid to artisans, general labourers and domestic ser¬ 
vants in Kozhikode may be quoted here to throw some light 
on the wage pattern that existed in the whole of Malabar 
district. 

Artisans 

Adults J^on-Adults 




Superior 

Ordinary 

Superior 

Ordinary 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1. 

Carpenter 

4-00 

3-50 

200 

M2 

2. 

Blacksmiths 

3-50 

3-00 

1-75 

1-50 

3. 

Masons 

400 

3-50 

200 

1'75 

4. 

Brick layers 

400 

3-50 

2-00 

1-75 


(10) Land and Society in Malabar. Adrien C. Mayer, p. 70. 
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General Labourer! 


Wages 




Rs. 

1. 

Men 

2.25 

2. 

Women 

1.25 

3. 

Children 

1.25 


Dmnestic 

Servants 



Per mensem 



Rs. 

1. 

Sweepers 

33.00 

2. 

Bhisti 

33.00 

3. 

Syee 

33.00 


A statement of agricultural wages in the district from 
1969 to 1972 is given in Appendix III. 

Family Badg ete 

[Agricultural Wages (Daily average) in Rupees) 


Cattginy 

Tear 

Polghat 

distriet 

Kerala 

State 

(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(♦) 

Carpenter 

1960 

2-48 

2-89 


1965 

3-91 

4-80 


1966 

4-38 

5-34 

Maion 

1960 

3-26 

3-10 


1965 

501 

4-73 


1966 

5-23 

5-26 

Field Labour (Men) 

I960 

205 

1-82 


1965 

306 

302 


1966 

3-29 

3-40 


Source; Bureau of Economics & Statistics Department, Kerala. 

The above family budget enquiry of the working class 
population was conducted in this district as per G.O.Ms. Na 39/ 
65/Plg., dated 13th July 1965. The detailed results of the 
survey are; 

Family Characteristics; 

(i) Family size. At this centre 12 wards were selected 
for the conduct of the survey. They were ward Nos, 1, 3, 

3/11—27 
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4, 5, 13, 16, 18, 21, 22, 23, 26 and 28. The family size obtained 
from the data collected from the 300 working class households 
from the above 12 wards was 5.44 as against the state average 
of 6.19 for the urban area. The percentage distribution of 
families in the different size groups is given below: 

Distribution of Families by Family size 

Family size Percentage of families 

to total 

One 1.0 

Two and three 20.7 

Four and five 31.0 

Six and seven 32.5 

Above seven 15.3 

Total 100.00 

Among the families enumerated, nearly 53 per cent consisted 
of five or less than five members and 3 were single member 
households. 

Family Income: 

The average monthly income per family of the population 
surveyed was Rs. 113. The percentage distribution of the 300 
selected families according to income groups is given in 
table 3.1. (below). 


TABLE 

Distribution of households by monthly family income 


Monthly family income 

Less than Rs. 30 

Rs. 30 to 60 
Rs. 61 to 90 
Rs. 91 to 120 
Rs. 121 to 150 
Rs. 151 to 180 
Rs. 181 to 210 
Above Rs. 210 


Percentage of families 
to total 

0.3 

14.3 

33.7 

22.7 
12.0 

6.7 

1.7 

8.6 


Total 


100.0 
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In this district 71 per cent of the working class families 
are having a monthly income of less than Rs. 121. The model 
family income group is Rs. 61.90. 

Family Expenditure: 

1. Per capita expenditure .—The average monthly expen¬ 
diture per family was Rs. 126.94. In the following table, the 
percentage distribution of households according to per capita 
monthly expenditure is given below: 

Percentage distribution of households according to per 
capita monthly expenditure. 


SL M. 

Per capita monthly 
expenditure 

Rs. 

Percentage 
distribution of 
households 

Number of families 
selected for detailed 
enumeration 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

W 

1 

Less than 10 

10 

3 

2 

10-20 

44-3 

133 

3 

21-30 

320 

96 

4 

31-40 

12-3 

37 

5 

41-50 

5-7 

17 

6 

Above 50 

4-7 

14 


Total 

100-00 

300 


2. Monthly expenditure .—The following statement shows 
the components of expenditure, the components being the 
major sub-groups. The households are categorised into four 
monthly expenditure groups. 

TABLE 

Monthly expenditure under different sub-groups (Rs.) 


Monthly 

Food beve. 

Fuel and 

Housing, 

Clothing 

Miscelia~ 

Total 

expenditure 

group 

rages 

light 

household 

requirements 

etc. 

neous 

Expenditwe 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Below 

Rs. 60 

30-70 

4-36 

4 68 

3-54 

4-37 

47-65 

Rs. 60-120 

60-50 

8-06 

6-67 

7-38 

11-50 

94-11 

Rs. 121-210 

98-88 

11-73 

9-65 

13-99 

20-78 

155-03 

Above 

Rs. 210 

162-91 

19-94 

27-11 

27-85 

55-71 

293-52 


3/11—27a 
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The average monthly expenditure for different expenditure 
groups on important items per family is given in the follow¬ 
ing table: 

Monthly family expenditure on important Items according 
to expenditure groups (Rs.) 


SI. JVe. 

Itms 

Btlow 
Ri. 60 

Rs. 

60-120 

Rs. 

121-210 

Abov Rt. 
210 

All 

Imls 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(V) 

1 

Rice 

14-84 

24-30 

35-50 

36-10 

28-06 

2 

Wheat 

061 

1-40 

2-34 

4-80 

1-93 

3 

Tapioca 

0-21 

0-29 

0-23 

0-07 

0-25 

4 

Puliei 

0-93 

2-07 

4-75 

9-94 

3-49 

5 

Vegetablei 

1-84 

3-21 

5-22 

9-81 

4-30 

6 

Mutton 

, * 

0-58 

0-94 

1-78 

0-75 

7 

Beef 


• « 

, * 

. • 

., 

8 

Fiih 

1-27 

1-94 

1-71 

1-25 

1-78 

9 

Oili and fail 

213 

5-36 

6-58 

15-52 

6-44 

10 

Milk 

0-11 

1-77 

7-76 

34-33 

6-34 

n 

Coconuti 

1-32 

1-51 

2-58 

5-36 

2-16 

12 

Tea, Coffee 

0-38 

0-97 

2-36 

5-39 

1-74 

13 

Fuel 

312 

6-52 

9-16 

12-14 

7-59 

14 

Rent 

3-15 

5-40 

8-50 

23-74 

7-82 

15 

Clothing 

2-43 

5-19 

10-28 

20-60 

7-88 

16 

Recreation 

0-26 

1-11 

1-65 

2-46 

1-34 

17 

Paniupari 

1-90 

1-37 

1-42 

0-96 

1-34 

18 

Beedi 

0-68 

2-18 

2-06 

1-20 

1-97 

19 

Medical care 

013 

1-20 

2-83 

6-69 

2-10 

20 

Education 

017 

0-54 

3-27 

13-20 

2-45 


Total expenditure 

47-65 

94-11 

155-03 

293-52 

126-94 


Table 4.4 gives the percentage distribution of the expen¬ 
diture in broad expenditure groups according to sub-groups 
of expenditure. 


TABLE 


Percentage distribution of expenditure according to 
broad expenditure groups 


Expenditure 

group 

Food 

Housing 

Fuel and 
Light 

Clothing 

Miscella¬ 

neous 

Below Rj. 60 

64-43 

9-82 

9-15 

7-43 

9-17 

R». 60-120 

64-28 

7-09 

8-56 

7-84 

12-23 

R*. 121-210 

63-78 

6-22 

7-57 

9-02 

13-41 

Above Ri. 210 

55-50 

9-24 

6-79 

9-49 

18-98 

All leveli 

62-28 

7-30 

7-85 

8-59 

13-98 
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3. Weighing Diagram .—For the construction of the 
weighing diagram the total consumption is divided into five 
major groups as shown below;— 

1. Food 

2. Fuel and light 

3. Housing 

4. Clothing 

5. Miscellaneous. 

In the case of items which show the same trend in prices, 
the weights are clubbed together as in the case of dhothi 
(handloom, cotton, silk), sari (handloom, mill, silk) shirting 
(handloom, mill, silk), etc. 

Employment: 

Till now no systematic survey has been conducted into 
the level of employment in each of the different occupations in 
the district. Some statistical information has been collected 
by the Bureau of Economics and Statistics regarding the 
number of employees and average daily employment in the 
registered factories and plantations of the district, are given 
in Appendix IV. 

The unemployment problem is placing impediments in the 
way of progress of the district. The number of literates in 
the district comes to 786,849 out of the total population of 
1,685,342. ThLs forms only 46.69 of the total population. 
Unemployment is rampant mostly among educated classes. 
They are only after white-collared jobs and not willing to 
take up manual labour. 

The Employment Exchange Review reports for the quarter 
ending March 1975 showed gain in the public sector employment 
and loss in the private sector. 

Employment Exchange, Palghat; 

The Employment Exchange, Palghat started functioning from 
May 16, 1958. The territorial jurisdiction of the exchange 
extends to the whole of the revenue district of Palghat. For 
administrative purposes the Exchange is under the immediate 
control of the divisional employment officer, Kozhikode. The 
head of the Department is the Director of Employment, 
Trivandrum. Besides the normal placement activities of the 
exchange, there are two schemes working in this district, for 
vocational guidance programme and employment market pro¬ 
gramme. There is an employment information and assistance 
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bureau under this Exchange and it is functioning at the block 
office at Andathode. 

The following table gives the figures of the total number 


of unemployed persons as on March 31, 

1974 and 

March 

1975. 






1974 

1975 

1. 

Professional, technical and 




related workers 

1182 

1615 

2. 

Administrative, Executive and 




managerial workers 

91 

47 

3. 

Clerical and related workers 

1908 

2968 

4. 

Sales workers 

4 

4 

5. 

Farmers, fishermen, hunters 




and related workers 

63 

127 

6. 

Workers in Transport and 




Communications occu¬ 




pations 

946 

2088 

7. 

Workers not elsewhere classi¬ 




fied by occupation 

17593 

23131 


Total 

24030 

31301 


Among 31301 applicants on the live register of the exchange 
at the end of 1975, 7269 were women. The sudden increase of 
6052 applicants over that of 1974 is an index of the growing 
unemployment problem in the district. Those who have no 
professional or vocational training or work experience consti¬ 
tuted the major portion of the live register. Most of the 
registrations were for teachers, typists, stenographers' 
and automobile drivers. On an educational break 
up of the live register, it was revealed that there 
were 532 Art graduates, 476 Science graduates and 219 Com¬ 
merce graduates and 6918 matriculates without any experience 
or vocational training. 

The total employment both in the public and private 
sectors stood at the end of March 1975 at 56789 as against 
55077 at the end of March 1974, registering an increase of 1712 
or 3.1 per cent. The main employment opportunities arose in 
the public sector. There was no significant change in the 
employment situation in the private sector. Only a nominal 
increase by 210 or 1 per cent was noticed during this period. 

Community Development Programme: 

In 1971 there were 12 N.E.S. Blocks in this district covering 
152 villages and 89 panchayats covered by them came to 
4393.8 sq. km. The population covered by these 12 blocks was 
1561044. The name of the blocks with details of their location, 
the date of establishment, etc., are given in Appendix V, 
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APPENDIX I A. 


Statement showing the Official Value of Imports and Exports 
by Sea in the Province of Malabar from A.D. 1804 
to 1811 and from the official year 1812-13 to 1837-38. 


Official year 


Tears 

Value of 



1804 

4,95,606 

1805 

7,12,091 

1806 

11,22,672 

1807 

10,00,002 

1808 

9,20,412 

1809 

9,25,316 

1810 

11,54,221 

1811 

7,21,040 

1812>13 

4,82,381 

1813-14 

9,03,463 

1814-13 

7,60,894 

1815-16 

8,10,939 

1816-17 

8,86,086 

1817-18 

6,99,044 

1818-19 

9,17,927 

1819-20 

7,18,794 

1820-21 

9,35,069 

1821-22 

12,30,861 

1822-23 

9,85,693 

1823-24 

12,08,267 

1824-25 

12,22,429 

1825-26 

9,59,361 

1826-27 

10,28,001 

1827-28 

13,49,078 

1828-29 

11,79,203 

1829-30 

11,55,453 

1830-31 

11,32,881 

1831-32 

8,86,001 

1832-33 

8,21,465 

1833-34 

9,22,690 

1834-35 

10,07,369 

1835-36 

10,95,766 

1836-37 

11,61,122 

1837-38 

13,83,200 


Value of 

Total 

exports 


Rs. 

Rs. 

12,67,820 

17,63,426 

9,49,441 

16,61,532 

12,01,470 

23,24,142 

19,06,902 

29,06,901 

19,92,149 

29,12,561 

19,45,172 

28,70,488 

23.26,285 

34,80,506 

22,36,718 

29,57,758 

27,81,670 

32,64,051 

26,51,604 

35,55,067 

22,27,916 

29,88,810 

23,16,538 

31,27,477 

22,19,416 

31,05,472 

26,58,722 

33,57,766 

25,83,135 

35,01,062 

26,92,285 

34,11,079 

36,90,295 

46,25,364 

30,83,812 

43,14,673 

28,27,032 

38,12,725 

31,47,938 

43,56,205 

40,32,448 

52,54,877 

42,84,087 

52,43,448 

40,24,159 

50,52,160 

38,03,244 

51,52,322 

36,73,029 

48,52,232 

40,84,933 

52,40,386 

42,81,789 

54,14,670 

34,37,173 

43,23,174 

32,21,224 

40,42,689 

40,21,721 

49,44,411 

44,24,201 

54,31,570 

41,55,500 

52,51,266 

50,87,290 

62,48,412 

43,14,110 

56,97,310 
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StatWMBt sbowlaf th* qaastitU* aad valiM of eortafai aUplo orUcloo 

from tho official year 


A.D. 


OfiScial year 


Ptpp$r Coconuts 

. ■*__ ■ .—I , > .m —A .. 



Qjiantity 
Co. Ml 

Li. 

Vatiu 

Rs. 

Xo. 

Value 

Rs. 

1804 

5,326 

16 

3 

9,98,659 

19,491,793 

3,12,500 

1805 

3,246 

15 

IS 

4,26,080 

13,495,934 

1,80,103 

1806 

5,868 

14 

14 

7,70,473 

24,863,678 

3,48,108 

1807 

6,082 

10 

8 

7,96,973 

24,247,408 

3,45,832 

1808 

4,647 

5 

9 

7,00,265 

26,388,447 

3,17,192 

1809 

4,209 

1 

9 

5,28,809 

18,708,696 

2,20,641 

1810 

2,020 

12 

22 

2,68,719 

21,944,414 

2,71,211 

1811 

2,857 

18 

21 

3,76,955 

28,201,460 

3,83,650 

1812-13 

2,418 

13 

17 

2,17,373 

99,240,053 

1,34,272 

1813-14 

11,182 

.. 

.. 

5,85,215 

15,322,646 

2,18,516 

1814-15 

5,173 

12 

4 

4,29,045 

22,141,522 

3,17,748 

1815-16 

8,728 

7 

14 

7,79,629 

20,460,318 

2,97,242 

1816-17 

5,638 

.. 

5 

5,35,529 

16,674,125 

2,40,804 

1817-18 

7,017 

15 

20 

6,64,454 

28,290,000 

4,12,347 

1818-19 

9,315 

18 

15 

8,84,564 

13,142,825 

1,74,282 

1819-20 

4,068 

19 

23 

3,88,675 

15,388,860 

2,09,093 

1820-21 

8,004 

6 

10 

8,85,021 

27,799,473 

3,91,347 

1821-22 

5,767 

6 

26 

6,39,607 

25,942,959 

3,62,544 

1822-23 

7,091 

1 

4 

8,03,763 

23,447,252 

3,28,508 

1823- 24 

7,763 

5 

1 

8,18,818 

23,338,475 

3,11,007 

1824-25 

8,139 

12 

.. 

6,91,925 

28,249,390 

3,93,471 

1825-26 

9,466 

18 

13 

8,06,654 

23,339,440 

3,16,259 

1826-27 

6,378 

.. 

.. 

5,42,928 

39,751,225 

4,32,924 

1827-28 

8,167 

. . 

7 

6,97,221 

37,049,845 

5,02,662 

1828-29 

6,490 

7 

8 

4,98,685 

30,089,464 

4,18,012 

1829-30 

7,299 

15 

4 

4,79,102 

31,286,135 

3,57,744 

1830-31 

9,651 

12 

191 

6,30,342 

38,034,750 

4,25,591 

1831-32 

13,102 

4 

21 

5,74,548 

34,838,352 

3,54,834 

1832-33 

12,716 

11 

24 

5,90,589 

23,060,250 

2,16,906 

1833-34 

8,971 

14 

24 

3,84.144 

20,741,115 

2,85,385 

1834-35 

11,733 

4 

22 

5,86,844 

21,657,550 

2,94,790 

1835-36 

7,689 

14 

101 

4,37,002 

27,707,563 

3,85,999 

1836-37 

12,475 

15 

7 

7,48,620 

37,413,393 

5,26,392 

1837-38 

11,075 

10 

31 

6,66,167 

23,084,769 

3,11,486 
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1-B 

esportad by la the Prirvlace of Malebar from A.D. 1804 to 1811 ead 
1812-18 to 1837-38 


Kheppras DaUs 

f~ " " ■ " _ * ^ * . . — 



Qtantitj 


Vatut 


Qpantijp 


yalu* 

Co. 

Md. 

Lb. 

Rs. 

Co. 

Lb. 

Rs. 

9,333 

12 

1 

2,54,871 

516 

• • 

20 

86,904 

1,842 

15 

7 

47,078 

118 

12 

.. 

2,386 

4,557 


1 

1,17,780 

310 

.. 

16 

4,948 

4,902 

18 

26 

1,25,750 

118 

.. 

16 

2,077 

3,892 

3 

4 

98,781 

132 

7 

6 

2,996 

4,209 

15 

15 

1,10,893 

392 

16 

6 

8,631 

5,903 

16 

26 

1,47,825 

370 

14 

.. 

6,762 

11,339 

8 

13 

2,86,095 

281 

9 

13 

5,110 

10,156 

11 

5 

2,37,560 

79 

2 

15 

1,788 

10,216 

16 

11 

2,52,318 

162 

4 

23 

3,442 

11,027 

13 

9 

2,63,837 

248 

7 

4 

5,159 

7,622 

4 

9 

1,85,601 

607 

2 

12 

12,756 

7,115 

10 

11 

1,73,582 

165 

2 

12 

3,678 

8,507 

4 

17 

2,23,155 

249 

12 

23 

5,187 

3,697 

4 

7 

87,685 

338 

13 

23 

7,328 

11,410 

5 

6 

1,80,006 

321 

19 

1 

6,527 

14,302 

7 

13 

2,59,696 

560 

6 

25 

11,247 

14,839 

2 

26 

2,68,649 

1033 

8 

9 

19,180 

13,699 

18 

14 

2,31,967 

500 

15 

7 

9,152 

16,299 

7 

13 

2,66,816 

1379 

8 

3 

23,339 

21,461 

.. 

« • 

4,00,958 

1463 

.. 

.. 

24,249 

15,364 

13 

• • 

2,67,456 

466 

17 

12 

8,110 

15,655 

12 

. . 

2,48,032 

319 

.. 

.. 

5,603 

19,520 

3 

22i 

3,18,912 

595 

.. 

25 

9,638 

15,893 

5 

25 

2,54,410 

919 

11 

25 

15,377 

18,025 

14 

27 

2,83,906 

581 

.. 

22 

8,046 

26,843 

19 

16 

4,18,703 

775 

9 


10,457 

15,328 

12 

.. 

2,11,295 

571 

.. 

n 

8.275 

13,698 

3 

23 

1,78,293 

213 

16 

26 

3,054 

12,699 

10 

lOi 

2,25,211 

655 

1 

27 

9,492 

8,708 

8 

6 

1,39,911 

1547 

18 

18 

20,674 

11,258 

18 

19 

1,81,174 

820 

12 

lOi 

11,790 

12,388 

5 

26 

1,83,966 

763 

.. 

lOi 

9,833 

15,953 

4 

22^ 

2,89,503 

1873 

13 

1 

22,608 


426 


PALGHAT 


APPENDIX 


A.D. 


0£Sci»l year 


Wints and spirits 

— I ,,i ■.-■,.^1 III ■ ^ 

Qjianiil^ Value 

Rs. 


1804 

6434 L 

200 B 





32,043 


C. 

H. 

L. 

G. 




1805 

69 

22 

297 

127} 



78,179 





P. 

D. 



1806 

116 

19 

23 

53 

740 


58,450 


L. 

P. 

G. 

D. 

C. 

Hd. 


1807 

176 

55 

286 

393 

28 

4 

48,719 


P. 

L. 

G. 

C. 

Hd. 

D. 


1808 

32 

24 

157 

45 

8 

160 

24,727 


L. 

P. 

Doz. 

C. 

Hd. 

G. 


1809 

47 

69 

17 

49 

9 

53 

43,703 


P. 

L. 

D. 

C. 

Hd. 

G. 


1810 

48 

24 

10 

113 

15 

160 

36,059 


C. 

P. 

D. 

G. 

L. 



1811 

50 

8 

209 

126 

70 


35,369 

1812-13 



2 Cheati 



14,266 


P. 

G. 

D. 





1813-14 

27t 

0 

246} 




31,111 

1814-15 

27i 

124} 

274} 




15,960 

1815-16 

16} 

667 

197} 




15,780 

1816-17 

15} 

228 

19} 




22,181 

1817-18 

13i 

7 

527 




21,379 

1818-19 

« 

* 

* 




17,071 

1819-20 

43 


628 




15,845 

1820-21 

lOi 

,. 

713} 




13,895 

1821-22 

15} 

• • 

919 




16,938 

1822-23 

36i 

,, 

780} 




18,449 

1823-24 

171 

,. 

620} 




14,365 

1824-25 

57} 

3-H 

906 




28,476 

1825-26 

9 


515 




9,807 



C. 






1826-27 

3 

20} 

962 




14,256 



K 






1827-28 

8i 

20 2 

756 




17,714 


B. 

P. 

C. 

D. 

G. 



1828-29 

4 

29} 

3 

1614} 

502} 


37,381 

1829-30 

8 

74 

65 

7580 

502 


61,516 

1830-31 

13 

25 

96 

2524 

7142 


70,702 

1831-32 

202 

2 

79 

91 

1149 


34,604 

1832-33 

234 

20 

346 

2293 

218 


48,553 

1833-34 

38 


226 

1647} 

3223} 


55,611 



C. 

G. 

P. 

L. 

Doi. 






cases 




1834-35 

6833 

1 

4 

274 

116 

792} 

41,188 

1835-36 

6024 

• • 


33 

150 

874} 

37,525 

1836-37 

2268 



153 

128} 

657 

25,685 




and 324 bottles 



1837-38 

2735} 

14 

. • 

319 

851 

11 

21,401 




tCONOMIC TRENDS 
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I-B— 


Sugar soft Coir and Coir rope 



.—A.,,. 

Quantity 


Value 

Rs. 


As— 

Qyanlity 


Value 

Rs. 

31 

14 

20 

1,362 

519 

3 

22 

12,141 

98 

10 

10 

4,615 

512 

• • 

21 

10,716 

642 

9 

14 

54,062 

433 

10 

20 

10,682 

361 

10 

6 

17,711 

1,539 

16 

22 

49,297 

249 

11 

20 

17,455 

2,588 

7 

7 

76,098 

379 

2 

17 

26,833 

1,107 

9 

24 

64,854 

410 

14 

7 

28,316 

2,606 

14 

4 

80,795 

312 

13 

•• 

21,921 

2,305 

15 

9 

57,687 

123 

15 

5 

8,672 

2,144 

17 

24 

65,076 

332 

14 

11 

26,806 

2,569 

17 

9 

80,665 

218 

5 

14 

10,182 

3,000 

18 

26 

97,764 

234 

4 

25 

21,194 

2,750 

12 

21 

63,363 

357 

10 

14 

30,614 

2,499 

» * 

3 

61.603 

213 

12 

26 

17,703 

3,133 

14 

4 

48,409 

185 

4 

2 

15,592 

3,813 

13 

1 

52,687 

288 

11 

4 

24,826 

3,984 

1 

12 

45,703 

328 

6 

19 

28,103 

3,886 

2 

22 

43,484 

2,120 

9 

2 

1,03,950 

3,529 

16 

17 

40,571 

223 

3 

22 

18,874 

4,586 

17 

7 

51,364 

383 

18 

3 

23,695 

5,873 

15 

8 

63,812 

304 

4 

, . 

21,961 

4,294 

4 

, • 

49,153 

432 

18 

16 

34,185 

5,427 

13 

8 

60,203 

330 

12 


28,995 

5,483 

12 

• • 

63,078 

310 

16 

20 

24,541 

5,243 

7 

4 

39,319 

390 

13 

18 

32,168 

6,194 

3 

26 

69,976 

662 

, , 

m 

49,009 

4,894 

15 

27 

56,083 

411 

18 

27 

29,394 

4,193 

14 

6i 

46,815 

485 

2 

20 

33,926 

4,168 

14 

lOi 

44,948 

370 

Hi 

, , 

23,502 

4,829 

18 

9 

50,831 

617 

4 

19i 

36,619 

6,126 

6 

6J 

66,453 

429 

9 

15 

28,960 

4,603 

3 

21i 

49,516 

357 

8 

18i 

25,128 

5,203 

14 

5 

56,714 

246 

2 

20 

19,424 

6,621 

17 

12i 

71,177 

506 

14 

61 

39,940 

8,435 

3 

I9i 

91,149 



428 


PALGttAt 


APPENDIX 


A.O. 


Official year 


Jiici and Paddy Sandalwood 

——*-, ^-*- — ■ —— \ 



Ojunlity 

Valui 

Rs. 

Qjiantity 


Valut 

Rs. 

IBM 

12,080 

24,160 

226 

6 

20 

17,908 

IB03 

22,863 

45,726 

54 

15 

21 

5,M1 

1806 

58,345 

1,16,690 

30 

9 

9 

4,446 

1807 

86,350 

1,72,700 

784 

8 

26 

67,278 

1808 

52,137 

l,M,274 

1,236 

17 

5 

69,370 

1809 

66,340 

1,32,680 

324 

6 

14 

24,101 

1810 

82,180 

1,64,360 

1,950 

11 

26 

* 

1811 

51.6M 

1,03,208 

306 

6 

1 

26,748 

1812-13 

5,86,010 

11,72,021 

223 

12 

21 

20,549 

1813-14 

3,20,505 

6,41,011 

1,502 

7 

23 

1,23,240 

1814-15 

2,16,060 

4,32,121 

1,118 

2 

2 

90,650 

1815-16 

81,217 

1,62,434 

531 

17 

18 

43,550 

1816-17 

1,23,506 

2,57,012 

335 

18 

11 

29,936 

1817-18 

1,50,379 

3.00,758 

47 

15 

18 

4,102 

1818-19 

90,733 

1,81,467 

13 

8 

5i 

1,369 

1819-20 

1,36,945 

3,13,890 

76 

1 

2 

8,694 

1820-21 

1,75,104 

3,50,208 

607 

7 

16 

81,106 

1821-22 

1,64,514 

3,13,305 

9 

7 

13 

863 

1822-23 

1,44,198 

2,11,360 

458 

4 

• • 

62,772 

1823-24 

2,08,900 

3,17,652 

515 

10 

25 

71,221 

1824-25 

5,12,128 

8,36,2M 

140 

.. 

.. 

11,001 

1825-26 

3,89,238 

6,64,668 

156 

12 

.. 

12,664 

1826-27 

2,25,257 

3,53,489 

578 

4 

.. 

28,219 

1827-28 

2,48,543 

3,57,667 

384 

.. 

16 

23,M3 

1828-29 

2,57,910 

3,66,852 

1,111 

6 

10 

61,599 

1829-30 

2,44,178 

3,34,781 

1,085 

12 

4 

51,402 

1830-31 

2,34,292 

2,43,533 

1,005 

16 

21 

84,626 

1831-32 

1,43,335 

1,69,413 

292 

5 

14 

20,375 

1832-33 

1,38,664 

1,99,540 

27 

5 

21 

1,612 

1833-34 

2,99,026 

4,16,398 

156 

15 

2i 

9,329 

1834-35 

86,677 

1,19,608 

563 

19 

15 

2,334 

1835-36 

3,07,985i 

3,65,313 

1,130 

5 

17 

63,394 

1836-37 

2,78,112 

3,53,577 

1,517 

8 

Hi 

64,387 

1837-38 

3,21,190 

4,10,830 

3,032 

11 

16 

1,31,312 



ECONOMIC TRENDS 


429 


I B—(cm(.) 


Silk Raw 
_ 


- 

Qjuantity 

*— 

«>« 

Valtu 

Rt. 

• • 




• • 

1 

1 

25 

7,957 

25 

8 

14 

55.637 

27 

12 

25 

36,282 

5 

3 

22 

14,723 

1 

12 

7 

3,354 

2 

• 18 

• • 

8,491 

3 

15 

11 

7,353 

3 

17 

2 

4,767 

2 

10 

18 

5,735 

1 

10 

25 

2,795 

2 

15 

4 

4,829 

• * 

17 

21 

2,656 

7 

, . 

3 

7,727 

1 

8 

22 

4,085 

5 

3 

18 

10,904 

3 

12 

. . 

6,318 

7 

7 

25 

17,882 

3 

16 

. . 

13,104 

1 

14 

1 

6,025 

1 

19 

2 

6,047 

1 

16 • 

2 

6,469 

1 

13 

24 

5,289 

2 

17 

6 

8,120 . 

• • 

. , 

, , 


• • 

19 

61 

2,981 

• • 

11 

27J 

1,798 

• • 

15 

22 

2,414 

•• 

10 

4 

1,531 


Tuttnot* and jptlltr 

_A_ 



Qiumtity 


Valut 

Rs. 

7 

13 

4 

1,740 

17 

17 

7 

2,501 

1 

7 

12 

192 

83 

16 

18 

11,757 

5 

9 

22 

795 

23 

12 

12 

3,544 

32 

16 

22 

*,591 

86 

14 

2 

12,122 

52 

8 

17 

7,913 

82 

8 

12 

11,549 

21 

3 

26 

s,ioe 

30 

8 

14 

5,040 

67 

9 

15 

12,607 

34 

12 

27 

6,928 

48 

IS 

24 

9,760 

41 

12 

5 

8,257 

53 

12 

7 

10,601 

27 

1 

7 

7,074 

86 

18 

5 

15,756 

70 

.. 

.. 

11,232 

84 

17 

17 

14,463 

86 

16 

.. 

13,491 

249 

1 

IS 

25,010 

97 

.. 

5 

9,906 

80 

11 

9 

6,705 

41 

15 

5t 

2,708 

55 

14 

8i 

3,355 

87 

2 

li 

5,229 

48 

1 

1 

2,883 

112 

10 

31 

6,774 

109 

19 

11 

6.548 

180 

14 

26 

10,844 
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PALQHAT 
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Official year 


htrn and iron nails Sugar candy 




Quanlitv 

Value 


Quantity 

Value 


Co. 

Md. 

Lb 

Rs. 

Co. 

Md. Lb. 

Rs. 

1804 

.. 

7 

12 

16 

• • 

... 


, , 

1805 

205 

4 

26 

9,016 

25 

.. 

.. 

4,200 

1806 

180 

s 

2 

10,899 

16 

15 

3 

2,664 

1807 

79 

5 

3 

4,967 

52 

17 

11 

8,803 

1808 

sa 

1 

26 

2,682 

Tubs 









439} 

.. 

4 

8,227 

1800 

555 

9 

28 

31,040 

389} 

.. 

.. 

7,748 

1810 

74 

4 

16 

4,6% 

351} 

.. 

,, 

7,417 

1811 

72 

6 

7 

4,916 

311} 

.. 

•• 

6,254 

1812-13 

38 

12 

17 

2,534 

218} 

13} 

5 

5,867 

1813-14 

85 

.. 

21 

6,581 

37 

18 

18 

5,713 

1814-15 

422 

.. 

• « 

31,982 

33 

8 

.. 

5,828 

1815-16 

273 

13 

12 

19,176 

48 

16 

15 

7,729 

1816-17 

325 

5 

5 

19,625 

29 

3 

2 

5,239 

1817-18 

679 

15 

8 

48,953 

18 

18 

1 

3,248 

1818-19 

326 

12 

26 

23,417 

44 

7 

3 

7,720 

1819-20 

759 

•. 

18 

29,570 

60 

16 

16 

9,554 

1820-21 

399 

8 

8 

23,384 

49 

13 

22 

8,280 

1821-22 

730 

7 

27 

41,909 

57 

17 

15 

9,671 

1822-23 

541 

17 

5 

37,861 

25 

.. 

20 

4,272 

1823-24 

354 

2 

12 

35,161 

53 

18 

16 

8,967 

1824-25 

807 

15 

7 

48,206 

62 

8 


10,232 

1825-26 

511 

5 

4 

28,230 

109 

18 

24 

14,418 

1826-27 

615 

8 


33,856 

67 

12 


9,972 

1827-28 

662 

15 

13 

36,639 

64 

4 

• ! 

9,567 

1828-39 

797 

16 

3 

36,197 

63 

14 

14 

9,459 

1829-30 

716 

9 

16 

31,289 

109 

1 

3} 

12,945 

1830-31 

727 

13 

m 

41,106 

75 

12 

19} 

11,150 

1831-32 

710 

18 

18i 

31,334 

84 

9 

2 

12,334 

1832-33 

579 

7 

2i 

23,144 

50 

9 

23 

7,517 

1833-34 

891 

3 

5i 

35,882 

77 

19 

27} 

11,983 

1834-35 

1216 

15 

8f 

42,395 

78 

4 


12,041 

1835-36 

1249 

15 

6f 

49,618 

75 

3 

8} 

11,351 

1836-37 

1021 

6 

81 

42,493 

51 

14 

26 

7,056 

1837-38 

1416 

12 

21 

05,795 

46 

12 

1} 

6,126 



ECONOMIC TRENDS 


4S1 


I—B— 


Madder Wheat 

—«>, - - ■ ^ ^ --» - - ■ - - 


Co. 

Quonltlv 

Mdf 

Lb. 

Value 

Rs. 

Co. 


Lb. 

Value 

Rs. 

9 

7 

2 

1,754 

399 

1 

13 

13,838 

49 

13 

6 

5,943 

819 

3 

3 

18,054 

52 

8 

24 

4,998 

740 

1 

10 

16,140 

00 

1 

3 

7,461 

726 

IS 

2 

15,970 

132 

12 

12 

18,474 

897 

4 

6 

19,587 

429 

13 

14 

54,853 

644 

8 

19 

14,094 

170 

11 

25 

19,961 

857 

8 

16 

18,850 

4 

2 

17 

578 

375 

7 

10 

8,256 

24 

19 

6 

1,870 

244 

4 

7 

5,697 

71 

17 

9 

5,554 

273 

9 

18 

7,837 

53 

3 

., 

4,077 

496 

6 

24 

12,404 

81 

, « 

11 

6,127 

779 

5 

4 

19,492 

10 

16 

24 

8,149 

648 

19 

.. 

16,224 

114 

1 

17 

9,799 

429 

2 

20 

11,774 

95 

• 

11 

9,564 

558 

17 

14 

13,970 

120 

19 

26 

12,079 

301 

IG 

17 

7,541 

99 

5 

18 

9,885 

421 

4 

16 

10,532 

69 

10 

.. 

6,936 

[ 504 

15 

11 

12,627 

125 

19 

11 

11,968 

627 

17 

24 

15,688 

182 

3 

19 

17,786 

970 

3 

17 

24,253 

122 

4 

• • 

11,994 

587 

3 

, , 

14,679 

227 

9 

8 

22,784 

395 

.. 

• • 

9,874 





Garey teen 



126 

8 

, • 

15,806 

49 

21 

45 

13,551 

159 

14 

13 

18,249 

75 

192 


27,512 

130 

13 

17 

16,290 

52 

I287i 


13,894 

79 

16 

U 

8,575 

111 

2550 


19,909 

101 

14 

lOJ 

12,013 

90 

1356 


22,613 

223 

12 

12 

25,462 

73 

1112^ 


13,246 

77 

19 

1 

8,579 

112 

2600 


25,013 

62 

9 

13 

6,949 

44 

2575 


18,345 

65 

4 

12i 

7,334 

79 

475 


22,377 

185 

7 

20J 

20,219 

80 

525 


20,469 

163 

6 

9 * 

14,955 

100 

300 


25,798 

151 

16 

20 

13,037 

170 

2850 


37,091 





PALOHAT 


4sa 


APPENDIX 


Wotltns 


r* - 



\ 


Qiuiotity 


Valut 

c«. 

Md. 

Lb. 

Rs. 


A.D. 1804 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

1605 

17 B. 

&4P. 

•• 

-• 

13,061 

1806 


.. 


8,586 

1807 

• • 

«— 

., 

2,592 

1808 

P.32 

.. 

61) Y. 

3,467 

1808 

228 


25 

13,637 

1810 

1238 

.. 

6679 

1,10,835 

1811 

0£ScUl yev 

2925 

•' 

14029) 

1,85,824 

1812-13 

1369) 

11 B. 

6315) 

52,768 

1813-14 

1332 


1314) 

21,421 

1814-15 

5881 


769) 

4,046 

1815-16 

951 


1605) 

7,378 

1816-17 

3159 


1280 

8,632 

1817-18 

1494 


nil) 

7,768 

1818-19 

766 


877 

10,714 

1819-20 

459 


1271 

7,546 

1820-jll 

35 


2367 

17,830 

1821-22 

11891 


2360 

13,001 

1822-23 

805 


4736 

21,638 

1823-24 

748 


3615) 

16,276 

1824-25 

622 

.. 

9340 

37,240 

1825-26 

. . 

,, 


24,168 

1826-27 

• • 


• • 

37,360 

1827-28 

2620 No. 

& 847 

10 P, 

5301 

48,375 

1828-29 

1680 

577) 

10069 

42,192 

1829-30 

24462 
<c 1487 

43 

•• 

1,11,684 

1836-31 

357 

&351 

9 

3019 

19,988 

1831-32 

5211 
& 1331 

2 

2425) 

15,392 

1832-33 

464) & 14 

38 

4364 

9,242 

1833-34 

556) 

*3% 

37 

•• 

19,625 

1834-35 

1414 P. 

A 642 No. 

SOD. 

2037 Y. 
&4B. 

31,857 

1835-36 

104) P. 

& 305) No. 

47 C. 

62D. & 
2824)Y. 

15,011 

1836-37 

3R.& 

66 D. 

324) P. 

485 No. 
&6496Y. 

29,727 

1837-38 

536 P. 

A 71 No. 

1158Y. 

634 P.& 

64) D. 

44,636 
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1 B—(cdn(*) 

Dry CiftgiT Cardamom 

/I— i ■ . ■! - ■■■ lA 



Qjianti'y 


VaUu 


Quantity 


Vault 

a. 

Md. 

Lb. 

Rs. 

Co. 

Md. 

Lb. 

Rs. 

65 

17 

24 

2.268 

88 

9 

1 

94,938 

99 

13 

24 

5,234 

21 

•• 

15 

16,454 

251 

16 


16,890 

64 

16 

2 

41,569 

751 

13 

3 

47,566 

48 

18 

8 

59,422 

665 

18 

., 

39,823 

85 

15 

15 

45,906 

2097 

16 

11 

1,06,418 

106 

17 

19 

65,975 

1387 

6 

1 

65,675 

175 

16 

1 

1,01,150 

735 

7 

22 

' • 

210 

1 

25 

1,03,896 

234 

2 

15 

7,760 

H)5 

10 

♦i 

74,757 

651 

2 

24 

30,074 

105 

12 

7 

84,452 

289 

9 

4 

31,298 

114 

7 

18 

93,462 

1288 

15 

17 

61,874 

120 

14 

18 

94,096 

2603 


17 

1,24,948 

104 

16 

20 

76,622 

2171 

11 

21 

98,227 

106 

16 

20 

75,356 

640 

.. 

8 

29,222 

43 

3 

5i 

31,919 

273 

5 

10 

11,203 

76 

18 

4 

00,379 

700 

9 

4 

30,796 

149 

14 

22 

1,41,721 

234 

3 

10 

10,903 

122 

2 

5 

93,588 

360 

13 

17 

16,240 

101 

18 

17 

82,997 

427 

12 

4 

19,041 

185 

14 

, , 

1,35,237 

612 

16 

,, 

27,344 

106 

19 

10 

75,835 

1043 

11 

6 

45,185 

143 

7 

18 

88,761 

1546 

12 


71,401 

109 

12 

, , 

57,980 

1539 

13 

•• 

72,390 

185 

3 

10 

96,595 

1062 

2 

3 

47,275 

142 

16 

18 

75,151 

812 

5 

6 

18,111 

147 

7 

27i 

81,343 

655 

10 

18i 

16,383 

116 

11 

71 

71,103 

1290 

17 

2 

32,269 

177 

8 

19 

96,729 

710 

1 

4 

17,750 

99 

11 

23 

53,490 

707 

8 

19 

19,181 

21 

6 

27 

12,666 

1487 

10 

4i 

44,622 

184 

7 

8} 

99,917 

3026 

4 

22i 

90,785 

154 

14 

14} 

82,942 

1602 

8 

181 

47,433 

101 

9 

19 

55,182 

2202 

14 

21 

65,586 

83 

16 

9 

43,035 


* Illegible. 
3/11—28 
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Safipan Wood 


A.D. 

1804 

Co. 

766 

Quanlily 

Md. 

3 

Lb. 

20 

Valut 

Rs. 

13,283 


1805 

226 

9 

20 

3.962 


1806 

526 

8 

17 

9,444 


1807 

382 

18 

8 

7,037 


1808 

311 

2 

21 

5,334 


1809 

521 

11 

22 

9,145 


1810 

242 

10 

18 

4,894 


1811 

941 

12 

16 

16,508 

Official year 

1812-13 

493 

12 

11 

9,263 


1813-14 

696 

17 

18 

12,544 


1814-15 

1525 

1 

21 

28,213 


1815-16 

1477 

18 

14 

27,340 


1816-17 

1913 

19 

7 

25,205 


1817-18 

917 

8 

24 

14,458 


1818-19 

2124 

3 

1 

31,859 


1819-20 

1703 

• • 


25,816 


1820-21 

1366 

13 

8 

20,493 


1821-22 

2207 

4 

6 

33,100 


1822-23 

3998 

7 

25 

66,570 


1823-24 

3013 

5 

1 

45,423 


1824-25 

2495 

8 

• • 

37,431 


1825-26 

3465 

15 

11 

48,681 


1826-27 

1085 

8 

. . 

19,333 


1827-28 

301 

7 

22 

6,594 


1828-29 

667 

5 

22 

15,007 


1829-30 

414 

17 

lOi 

8,264 


1830-31 

120 

1 

13 

2,427 


1831-32 

290 

17 

7 

5,086 


1832-33 

671 

12 

11 

11,824 


1833-34 

496 

19 

22 

8,682 


1834-35 

1098 

19 

7i 

19,198 


1833-36 

1156 

5 

8i 

20,012 


1836-37 

1243 

13 

6 

18,749 


1837-38 

954 

8 

1 

17,350 
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Quantity 


Value 

Co. 

Md. 

Lb. 

Rs. 

177 

4 

16 

24,315 

351 

17 

16 

49,263 

194 

7 

.. 

27,289 

48 

13 

10 

6,822 

151 

3 

14 

21,164 

190 

14 

6 

25,904 

2457 

18 

19 

3,41,263 

2305 

14 

1 

3,33,728 

3408 

10 

23 

2,28,879 

1753 

14 

16 

2,61,051 

972 

1 

18 

1,44,917 

482 

10 

26 

72,189 

839 

18 

15 

1,25,794 

900 

11 

20 

1,35,076 

1188 

14 

27 

1,78,328 

1794 

19 

16 

2,69,153 

1119 

11 

11 

1,67,613 

254 

9 

20 

38,163 

80 

13 

6 

12,039 

32 

19 

6 

4,943 

1701 

4 

.. 

2,54,488 

729 

5 

11 

1.09,346 

851 

4 


1,33,658 

261 

5 

.. 

41,727 

85 

10 

5 

13,593 

294 

19 

l*i 

34,093 

247 

15 

n 

24,776 

66 

8 

21 

6,642 

20 

10 

13 

2,087 

1093 

9 

** 

1,22,191 

978 

8 

24i 

1,17,413 

687 

10 

25 

82,503 

232 

16 

13 

26,941 

41 

3/11—28a 

12 

24i 

4,163 
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Statement showing the qnantiUca and value of certain staple articles 

from the official year 


A.D. 


Official year 


Piece goods 


Qtdonlily Value 

Rs. 


1804 

, . 





2,25,965 

1805 

C. 248 



P.5 


2,92,296 





No. 



1806 




48,605 


2,48,359 


C. 



P. 



1807 

5,390 



16} 


3,29,716 

1808 

3,565 



34 


3,01,122 

1809 

2.239 



24 


1,33,340 

1810 

2,472 



3 


2,94,583 


P. 


No. 

C. 

Yds. 

" 

1811 

1,985 


404 

221 and 76 

70,517 


P. 



Yds. 


iar^-13 

9,296J 



55 


5,258 

1813-14 

10,365i 



59 


3,943 

1814-15 

15,453 



14,223 


45,765 

1815-16 

17,266 



12 


52,055 

1816-17 

17,944 



2,533 


48,493 

1817-18 

12,012 



14.897 


40,633 

1818-19 

14,528 



24,493 


9,797 

1819-20 

12,819 



36,041 


92,302 

1820-21 

21,I42i 


209,889 


1,54,218 

1821-22 

26,530 



41,139 


1,28,532 

1822-23 

27,436 



39,071 


1,34,135 

1823-24 

24,190 



64,893 


1,67,805 

18n-25 

22,009 



24,686 


1,27,450 

1825-26 

28,420 



9,810 


1,20,107 



No, 


C. 

D. 


1826-27 

21,867 

17,923 


233 

21 

1,39,696 


P 

C 


P 

D Yds. 


1827-28 

40,619 

317 


15,629 

262 1,175 

2,65,293 






Yds. D. 


1828-29 

3,45,707 J 

6.4511 


220} 21} 

2,44,062 


P 

No, 

Yds. 


D. 


1829-30 

24,791 i 

12,167 

18} 


136 

1,18,366 

1830-31 

.50,375 

738 

76 


205 

1,49,482 




Yds. 

Gorges 


1831-32 

41,986 

151 

80 


67} 

1,40,198 



Doi, 




1832-33 

28,931 

86 275 




1,37,353 






Doz. 


1833-34 

36,3 Mi 

146 456 


514 

1,38,193 


P 

No. 

Yd. 


Doz. 


1834-35 

78,027} 956 

336 


657 

1,24,512 


P 

Nc. 

Yds. 

I>oz. 

Gorges 


183.-36 

51,855} 

4,495 

290} 

60 

21 

2,46,354 


P 

No. 

Yds. 

Doz. 



1836-37 

50,699} 

1,.572 

338} 

778 


2,62,399 


P 

No. 

Y. 




1837-38 

57,398} 

4,354 

378 

1,253 and 20} Gorges 

2,80,643 
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imported by se» in the province of Malabar from A.D. 1804 to 1811 and 
1812-13 to 1837-38 



Copper and Copper nails 



Cotton 
^ . 



Quantity 


Value 


Quantity 


Value 



/?.!. 




Rs. 

22 

17 

24 

5,637 

1,017 

15 

12 

64,928 

29 

7 

8 

7,314 

1,124 

1 

8 

85,984 

53 


16 

23,075 

1,754 

8 

13 

1,11,418 

49 

7 

2 

10,570 

880 

.. 

19 

57,331 

73 

17 

27 

22,636 

395 

3 

16 

95,498 

176 

16 

25 

55,632 

758 

,. 

I 

62,336 

297 

14 

19 

21,589 

500 

13 

6 

54,808 

42 

4 

20 

12,219 

1,079 

12 

2 

61,528 

24 

19 

24 

8,209 

187 

4 

19 

»,612 

138 

19 

6 

61,671 

513 

14 

17 

55,939 

254 

1 

16 

98,883 

726 

18 

to 

85,931 

160 

6 

14 

60,679 

520 

5 

24. 

60,021 

198 

5 

11 

70,078 

1,188 

3 


1,28,152 

162 

10 

6 

63,131 

590 

16 

10 

69,492 

197 

12 

8 

76,383 

* 

» 

» 

8,010 

84 

13 

22 

31,981 

64 

15 

15 

9,860 

309 

10 

4 

1,13,141 

439 

13 

1 

54,794 

702 

3 

24 

2,41,937 

1,151 

19 

24 

1,24,786 

632 

11 

20 

1,46,417 

822 

4 

19 

90,756 

581 

5 

4 

1,94,748 

1,208 

8 


1,36,295 

1,003 

17 

11 

3,30,043 

830 

.. 

, * 

94,336 

95 

6 

21 

32,549 

581 

•• 

5 

55,764 

137 

4 


46,842 

1,006 

16 


1,14,933 

162 

17 

16 

47,279 

1,498 


23 

1,76,170 

126 

16 

24 

44,047 

743 

13 

21 

7,808 

341 

10 

24 

1,11,301 

545 

13 

22i 

57,441 

350 

6 

18J 

1,02,773 

530 

8 

27 

54,281 

150 

10 

15J 

44,469 

598 

19 

21i 

62,745 

167 

17 


47,178 

665 

7 

27i 

65,873 

274 

12 

Hi 

80,077 

481 

3 

10 

48,951 

179 

8 

li 

52,120 

543 

11 

4i 

57,052 

328 

16 

7i 

96,272 

4M 

8 

23} 

46,663 

395 

16 

m 

1,05,451 

788 

3 

13 

83,018 

624 

16 

20 

1,78,525 

821 

17 

11 

82,965 
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Btt*l nut 

--—> 

Quantity Valat 

Rs. 


A.D. 1H04 

37,16,733 

1,175 

6 

6 

48,747 

1805 

14,22,100 

458 

1 

24 

5,944 

1806 

51,22,850 

449 

17 

18 

10,237 

1807 

70,96,842 

208 

17 

10 

15,661 

1808 

32,35,500 

59 

8 

14 

5,993 

1009 

1,72,86,700 

69 

19 

13 

20,794 

1810 

1,10,20,250 

315 

2 

23 

22,162 

1811 

47,52,'775 

419 

9 

22 

17,072 

Oftlcial year 1812-13 

89,18,150 

274 

11 

11 

40,126 

1813-14 

63,65,350 

277 

5 

16 

40,704 

1814-15 

86,41,500 

170 

13 

23 

38,133 

1815-16 

24,13,700 

134 

1 

2 

29,157 

1816-17 

46,10,200 

173 

2 

10 

27,670 

1817-18 

10,24,600 

761 

1 

.. 

37,683 

1818-19 

04,07,700 

489 

4 

22 

28.446 

1819-20 

1,73,84,250 

648 

12 

10 

43,232 

1820-21 

1,46,43,750 

377 

12 

17 

27,855 

1821-22 

1,75.00,900 

691 


13 

35,400 

1822-23 

59,19,750 

523 

4 

24 

15,889 

1823-24 

95,73,550 

481 

2 

25 

18,101 

1024-25 

1,10,01,900 

885 

16 

.. 

27,982 

1825-26 

31,85,000 

72 

12 


3,774 

1826-27 

1,14,25,750 

191 

12 

•• 

9,979 

1827-28 

1,29,62,200 

847 

8 

23 

27,282 

1828-29 

1,01,87,500 

1,754 

18 

16 

45,461 

1829-30 

1,42,92,600 

1,545 

11 

4 

42,377 

1830-31 

1,73,45,500 

2,125 

17 

I2i 

58,861 

1831-32 

78,55,400 

2,lp0 

1 

14 

61,573 

1832-33 

82,54,500 

1,102 

10 

26 

32,108 

1833-34 

80,67,070 

878 

19 

6 

25,356 

1834-35 

99,39,300 

1,084 

18 

11 

33,229 

1835-36 

1,22,67,500 

2,199 

12 

»i 

47,498 

1836-37 

1,33,18,500 

2,324 

6 

2H 

66,413 

1837-38 

52,21,500 

1,019 

5 

15| 

29,098 
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PiM goods 


Timber and 


Quantity 


Valtu 

Rs. 

Value 

Rs. 

965 



4,363 

32,717 



. 

27,023 

42,426 

2,125 


1/8 

29,795 

56,245 

7,517 


17J 

2,60,970 

31,124 

5,818 


1 

2,82,954 

52,543 

1,44,148 



1,11,454 


1,97,853 



2,89,170 

4,932 

1,53,556 

.. 

. . 

2,18,786 

37,140 

32,466 


341 

2,36,301 

53,153 

16,454 


i 

62,911 

1,50,612 

20,465 

.. 

3,720 

66,788 

1,40,339 

1,64,677 

. . 

31 

1,72,106 

1,69,497 

1.32,130i 

.. 

13,636 

2,37,771 

73,273 

1,64,904 

«• 

7,129 

3,63,070 

1.76,187 

1,53,159 

53,808 

5 

4,99,5% 

1,48,631 

4,40,299 

8,894 

.. 

8,50,379 

1,77,038 

3,97,295 

6,6281 

7801 

7,45,725 

1,46,474 

1,16,806 

1,90,634 

29,113 

50,346 

630 

6,84,023 

4,50,965 

1,61,618 

1,08,%5 

106 

1,98,944 

33,098 

243 

5,37,472 

1,74,907 

25,061 

5,264 

90 

5,91,345 

2,22,821 

3,50,530 

1,351 

35 

9,25,297 

4,73,553 

4,45,901 

2,445 

No. 

pr, 67 
ydi. 

12, *,645 

4,72,919 

2,97,383i 

10,1031 

1371 

D. 

7,90,665 

3,99,097 

3,30,537i 

15,0781 

26 

[8,50,241 

5,41,149 

6,28,965i 

718 


16,20,768 

3,81,369 

6,89,1121 


• • 

16,96,979 

2,54,464 

5,04,962 

•. 


13,57,736 

1,76,857 

6,42,399 

,. 


15,54,607 

1,82,694 

7,06,241 

• • 


18,73,577 

2,22,605 

9,5S,S97i 

34 

9 

22,81,230 

2,46,205 

7,06,015i 

. . 

155 

16,01,528 

2,67,363 

7,45,872 

373 

15 

17,25,472 

2,57,566 

6,66,7771 

■ . 

6 

15,85,027 

2,44,755 
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TufJturic 









Qjiantily 


Value 





Rs. 

A.D. IRW 

!43 

4 

26 

3,734 

1805 

204 

11 

2 

5,434 

1806 

195 

5 

7 

5,123 

1807 

689 

6 

15 

18,428 

1808 

997 

18 

13 

25,955 

1800 

1,320 

19 

15 

34,647 

1810 

1,556 

2 

14 

41,776 

1811 

788 

16 

4 

20,702 

OfHcikl ynar 1812-13 

247 

16 

13 

6,893 

1813-14 

701 

14 

16 

25,252 

1814-15 

639 

17 

2 

17,918 

1815-16 

580 

14 

9 

17,311 

1816-17 

1,275 

9 

.. 

35,700 

1817-18 

1,001 

8 

15 

31,880 

1818-19 

7U3 

M 


25,167 

1819-20 

416 


9 

13,127 

1820-21 

333 

12 

17 

10,600 

1821-22 

238 

12 

7 

7,363 

1822-23 

399 

16 

.. 

12,661 

1823-24 

739 

10 

6 

23,372 

1824-25 

562 

8 

.. 

16,604 

1825-26 

925 

11 

5 

25,582 

1826-27 

762 

12 

.. 

23,363 

1827-28 

1,086 

15 

9 

38,132 

1828-29 

782 

9 

1 

21,498 

1829-30 

179 

16 

4 

2,754 

1830-31 

264 

16 

27i 

3,972 

1831-32 

334 

1 

10 

5,188 

1832-33 

292 

17 

19 

4,393 

1833-34 

399 

3 

26i 

9,176 

1834-35 

641 

II 

1 

16,038 

1835-36 

923 


9 

23,074 

1836-37 

659 

13 

I8| 

16,124 

1837-38 

347 

13 

21 

8,389 
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WoM Arrow root 


j 

Quantity 

1 

16 

Value 

Rs. 

2,204 

284 

Quantity 

8 

12 

Value 

Rs. 

6,944 

1 

6 

8 

575 

306 

1 

13 

8,034 

5 

3 

10 

1,818 

331 

15 

2 

14,634 

7 

14 

13 

2,900 

974 

19 

26 

21,891 

8 

j 

14 

2,285 

bOll 

1 

27 

15,590 

2 

14 


1,212 

769 

1 

5 

18,762 

1 

4 

22 

450 

102 

14 

9 

26,889 

8 

12 

22 

3,786 

631 

a 

1 

16,468 

16 

13 

23 

5,518 

828 

6 

1 

21,644 

21 

10 

. . 

6,309 

952 

11 

20 

19,295 

40 

3 

17 

11,840 

842 

4 

10 

14,845 

60 

18 

21 

15,454 

1,169 

IB 

23 

22,824 

55 

. . 

19 

16,390 

2,223 

12 

17 

43,658 

43 

13 

.. 

15,982 

928 

13 

1 

15,713 

47 

7 

7 

18,187 

1,431 

15 

16 

22,751 

75 

3 

25 

25,325 

1,207 

18 

20 

15,678 

44 

4 

13 

14,581 

988 

2 

27 

14,581 

42 

6 

5 

13,821 

1,823 

19 

12 

26,424 

34 

19 

9 

12,077 

• 

* 

* 

21,425 

38 

9 

22 

13,144 

2,422 

17 

10 

33,944 

46 

12 

. • 

14,873 

955 

8 


4,296 

67 

8 

.. 

20,073 

1,565 

6 

• • 

* 

89 

4 


2,670 

• 

* 

* 

» 

72 

8 


22,469 

1,252 

1 

10 

• 

56 

13 

7 

18,674 

1,630 

5 

21 

• 

50 

18 


16,186 

2,249 

9 

4i 

43,795 

35 

14 

18i 

11,179 

1,120 

16 

2i 

16.842 

41 

10 

14 

12,959 

1,108 

18 

9 

14,828 

34 

12 

7 

11,396 

1,443 


17i 

15,900 

73 

17 

91 

22,414 

1,045 


27} 

14,142 

85 

19 

91 

26,062 

1,459 

8 

12i 

20,221 

124 

4 

lOi 

36,372 

1,355 

4 

14i 

19,994 

133 

11 

24J 

32,267 

1,395 

17 

24} 

26,323 

83 

9 

6i 

19,485 

1,561 

6 

27} 

26,322 


• Illegible 
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MontUy svei«(« retail prices (in Rs.) 

Palghat 


SI. 

J^o. 

J^ame of Commodity 

Unit f 

January 

Ftbruary 

March 

April 

May 

(1) 

(2) 

(S) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1 

Rice* 

Kg. 

129 

1-27 

1-29 

1-32 

1-34 

2 

Gonriander 

>9 

2-86 

2-83 

2-87 

2-89 

2-94 

3 

Chillies 

>) 

9-78 

9-05 

6-31 

6-32 

6-25 

4 

Onions 

♦ > 

0-60 

0-58 

0-47 

0-59 

0-70 

5 

Salt 


012 

0-12 

0-12 

0-13 

0-14 

6 

Tapioca (Raw) 

** 

0-22 

0-22 

0-29 



7 

Greengram 


1-88 

1-92 

1-88 

1-89 

1-93 

8 

Blackgram 

<> 

1-40 

1-41 

1-50 

1-50 

1-50 

9 

Redgram 

>1 

0-79 

1-78 

1-78 

1-80 

1-78 

10 

Dhall 


1-99 

2-05 

200 

200 

2-03 

11 

Brinjal 

>> 

0-64 

0-59 

0-59 

0-52 

0-48 

12 

LadiesHnger 


0-65 

0-68 

0-60 

0-53 

0-51 

13 

Plantain 

%* 

0-72 

0-70 

0-65 

0-66 

0-72 

14 

Cucumber 

*» 

0-44 

0-41 

0-34 

0-33 

0-30 

15 

Pumpkin 

>? 

0-43 

0-41 

0-33 

0-33 

0-32 

16 

Cbenai 

*9 

0-43 

0-45 

0-51 

0-60 

0-68 

17 

Mutton 

99 

600 

6-00 

6-00 

6-00 

600 

IB 

Beef 

99 

200 

200 

200 

2-00 

2-25 

19 

Milk (Cow’s) 

Litre 

1-42 

1-42 

1-42 

1-42 

1-42 

20 

Milk (Buffaloe’s) 

» 

1-52 

1-52 

1-52 

1-52 

1-52 

21 

Tea 

Kg. 

7-75 

7-75 

8-25 

8-25 

8-25 

22 

Coffee Powder 

)» 

9-18 

9-54 

9-48 

9-86 

9-88 

23 

Coconut oil 

99 

7-28 

6-66 

6-29 

6-19 

703 

24 

Gingelly oil 

99 

.5-94 

6-24 

6-27 

6-30 

6-46 

25 

Arecanut (Ripe) 

100 Nos. 

400 

453 

5-12 

5-63 

5-40 

26 

Tobacco (Ordinary) 

Kg. 

6-50 

6-50 

6-50 

6-50 

6-25 

27 

Sugar 

99 

1-80 

1-80 

1-81 

1-87 

1-87 

28 

Kerosene 

Litre 

0-57 

0-57 

0-59 

0-60 

0-60 

29 

Betal leaves 

100 Nos. 

0-25 

0-29 

0-30 

0-31 

0-23 

30 

Coconuts 

99 

61-55 

59-13 

55-25 

59-00 

63-65 
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n 


of certain coaunoclltle«> 1970 

Ceittrt 


Junt 

My 

August 

Stpltmbtr 

October 

j\'ovemher 

December 

Average 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

1-40 

1-46 

1-48 

1-36 

1-32 

1-29 

1-26 

1-34 

3-01 

3-43 

3-38 

3-38 

3-59 

3-84 

4-15 

3-26 

6-25 

6-25 

6-37 

6-76 

6-99 

700 

6-97 

7-03 

0-79 

0-63 

0-44 

0-41 

0-43 

0-43 

0-44 

0-54 

0-14 

0-14 

0-13 

0-13 

0-13 

0-13 

0-13 

0-13 

0-20 

0-23 

0-25 

0-25 

0-28 

0-28 

0-28 

0-25 

1-98 

2-01 

1-96 

1-92 

1-94 

1-90 

1-91 

1-93 

1*53 

1-59 

1-55 

1-56 

1-58 

1-56 

1-61 

1-33 

1-78 

1-78 

1-78 

1-79 

1-75 

1-74 

1-63 

1-76 

2-10 

2-25 

2-24 

2-31 

2-40 

2-48 

2-66 

2-21 

0-47 

0-48 

0-46 

0-40 

0-44 

0-49 

0-58 

0-51 

O-M 

0-61 

0-68 

0-70 

0 72 

0-75 

0-94 

0-66 

0-72 

0-72 

0-72 

0-74 

0-71 

0-69 

,0-69 

0-70 

0-34 

0-50 

0-46 

0-34 

0-38 

0-40 

0-40 

0-39 

0-36 

0-40 

0-35 

0 33 

0-38 

0-41 

0-44 

0-37 

0-72 

0-62 

0-57 

0-46 

0-43 

0-41 

0-45 

0-53 

6-00 

6-00 

6-00 

6-00 

6-00 

6-00 

6-00 

6-00 

2-25 

2-25 

2-05 

2-25 

2-25 

2-25 

2-25 

2-17 

1.42 

1-42 

1-42 

1-42 

1-42 

1-42 

1-42 

1-42 

1-52 

1-52 

1-52 

1-52 

1-52 

1-52 

1-52 

1-52 

8-25 

8-25 

8-28 

8-38 

8-30 

8-25 

8-25 

8-18 

10-00 

10-93 

14-63 

13-32 

13.50 

13-50 

13-50 

11-45 

7-69 

7-52 

7-68 

8-07 

8-16 

8-40 

8-33 

7-44 

6’55 

6-68 

6-47 

6-60 

6-30 

6-16 

6-24 

6-35 

6-50 

4-71 

4-25 

3-53 

3-48 

3-44 

3-50 

4-51 

6-25 

6-25 

6-25 

6-25 

6-25 

6-26 

6-25 

6-32 

1-87 

1-87 

1-85 

1-87 

1-87 

1-87 

1-87 

1-85 

0-60 

0-60 

0-60 

0-60 

0-60 

0-60 

0-60 

0-59 

0-25 

0-24 

0-30 

0 31 

0-28 

0-27 

0-32 

0-28 

66-25 

67-50 

74-69 

81-88 

91-50 

87-63 

77-50 

70-46 

• ; 

Fair price. 
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Monthly mvemge retail prices (in Re.) 

Palghat 


.Wo. 

jVame of Commodity 

L’fttt 

January February 

March 

April 

May 

(1) 

(2) 

(^) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1 

Rice 

Kg. 

1-26 

1-30 

1-31 

1-36 

1-40 

2 

Corriander 

♦ > 

3-66 

3-40 

3-27 

3-16 

3-18 

3 

Chillies 


6-7.5 

5-97 

5-38 

5-38 

5-50 

4 

Onions 

>♦ 

0-43 

0-42 

0-40 

0-44 

0-48 

5 

Tapioca 

»> 

0-28 

0-28 

0-28 

0.28 

0-29 

6 

Salt 


012 

0-12 

0-12 

0-13 

0-14 

7 

Greengram 

»» 

1-88 

1-98 

1-98 

1-96 

1-94 

8 

Blackgram 

»» 

1-69 

1-76 

1-76 

1-87 

1-87 

9 

Redtiram 


1-71 

1-75 

1-73 

1-66 

L67 

10 

Dhall 

>» 

2-b5 

2-57 

2-38 

2-23 

2-15 

11 

Brinjal 

>. 

0-47 

0-50 

0-47 

0-57 

0-49 

12 

Ladietftnger 

)» 

0-75 

0-62 

0-66 

0-67 

0-67 

13 

Plantain 

it 

0-69 

0-69 

0-69 

0-71 

0-75 

14 

Cucumber 

»♦ 

0-41 

0-43 

0-36 

0-25 

0-27 

15 

Pumpkin 

yf 

0-42 

0-37 

0-37 

0-29 

3-00 

16 

Chenai 

t« 

0-46 

0-49 

0-52 

0-66 

0-74 

17 

Mutton 

i* 

6-00 

6-00 

6-00 

6-00 

6-00 

18 

Beef 


2-25 

2-25 

2-25 

2-25 

2-25 

19 

Cow’s milk 

Litre 

1-42 

1-42 

1-42 

1-44 

1-44 

20 

Biiffaloe’s milk 

»» 

1-52 

1-52 

1-52 

1-60 

1-60 

21 

Tea 

Kg. 

8-25 

8-25 

8-13 

8-28 

8-50 

22 

Coffee 

i* 

13-50 

12-63 

11-88 

10-20 

10-00 

23 

Sugar 

>> 

1-87 

1-86 

1-84 

1-89 

1-92 

24 

Coconut oil 

9* 

7-77 

61-51 

6-14 

6-14 

6-16 

25 

Gingelly oil 

>> • 

6-39 

6-46 

6-50 

6-46 

6-25 

26 : 

Coconut 

100 Nos. 

71-50 

67-09 

58-13 

50-00 

4e-88 

27 

Kerosene 

Litre 

0-60 

0'60 

0-60 

0-61 

0-61 

28 

Betel leaves 

100 Nos. 

0-47 

0-43 

0-36 

0-30 

0*34 

29 

Arecanut 

»» 

3-80 

3-56 

3-83 

5-14 

5-15 

30 

Tobacco (ordinary) 

Kg. 

6-50 

6-50 

6-50 

6-40 

6-40 
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II—(con/.) 


of certmin conunoditlca, 1971 

Centre 


June 

Ju'y 

du.euc/ 

September 

Oelober 

November 

December 

Average 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

1-57 

1-5C 

1-56 

1 48 

1-45 

1-45 

1-54 

1-44 

3-27 

3-34 

3-41 

3-72 

3-72 

3-61 

3-32 

3-42 

5-38 

5-30 

5-97 

5-41 

5 45 

5-38 

5-22 

5-59 

0-49 

0-43 

0-44 

0-44 

0-47 

0-61 

0-80 

0-49 

0-25 

0-24 

0-25 

0-28 

0-28 

0-28 

0-28 

0-27 

0-14 

014 

0-13 

0-13 

013 

0-13 

0-13 

0-13 

1-97 

1-37 

2-26 

2-35 

2-26 

2-25 

212 

211 

1-99 

206 

2-21 

2-49 

3-37 

2-46 

2-34 

2-07 

1-77 

1-70 

1-70 

1-85 

1-78 

1-77 

1-78 

1-74 

2-29 

2-24 

2-30 

2-60 

2-55 

2-54 

2-43 

2-41 

0-52 

0-47 

0-47 

0-47 

0-55 

0-58 

0-65 

0-52 

0-67 

0-53 

0-65 

0-75 

0-71 

0-72 

1-12 

0-71 

0'75 

0-72 

0-68 

0-75 

0-78 

0-78 

0-70 

0-72 

0-28 

0-38 

0-43 

0-30 

0-50 

0-52 

0-60 

0-3!» 

2-90 

300 

3-09 

3-06 

3-50 

3-50 

3-80 

3-40 

0-67 

0-60 

0-49 

0-44 

0-44 

0-51 

0-41 

0-54 

6-00 

600 

6-00 

6-00 

6-00 

6-00 

6-00 

6-00 

2-25 

2-25 

2-25 

2-25 

2-25 

2-25 

2-23 

2-25 

1-44 

1-44 

1-44 

1-44 

1-56 

1-56 

1-56 

1-47 

1-60 

1-60 

1-60 

1-60 

1-64 

1-64 

1-64 

1-59 

8-50 

8-50 

8-50 

8-50 

8-50 

8-50 

8-50 

8-41 

9-88 

9-50 

9-50 

9-50 

9-50 

9-50 

9-50 

10-42 

1-92 

1-89 

1-96 

1-97 

1-95 

2-12 

2-49 

1-97 

5-84 

5-79 

6-26 

614 

606 

5-83 

5-73 

6-20 

6'.W 

5 81 

5-71 

5-73 

5-89 

6-00 

5-91 

6-11 

47-50 

44-00 

50-00 

53-75 

53-50 

50-00 

50-00 

53-53 

0-65 

0-64 

0-64 

0-64 

0-64 

0-64 

0-64 

0-63 

0-38 

0-29 

0-34 

0-27 

0-28 

0-30 

0-33 

0-34 

4-00 

4-15 

3-75 

3-33 

3-00 

2-68 

2-60 

3-78 

0-40 

6-40 

6-40 

6-50 

6-65 

6-62 

6-78 

6-51 
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APPENDIX in 


Statement ehowlag the agricultural wages (dally average) 
Palghat District 
I969>1972 


Typt of Labour 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Muon 

«-08 

6-02 

6-27 

Carpenter 

6-10 

602 

6-27 

Field labour 

4-29 

4-05 

4'58 


APPENDIX IV 

Number of Employees in Registered Factories 


SI. 

Inisutry 

Palghat 

District 

Kerala Stale 

No. 


1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1 

Oil mill 

81 

73 

1606 

1508 

2 

Tea 

139 

133 

5156 

4983 

3 

Cashew 


• • 

99034 

99050 

4 

Beedi and Cigar 

540 

540 

1144 

1003 

5 

Cotton textiles 

663 

366 

14852 

14710 

6 

Coir 

.. 

.. 

4026 

3553 

7 

Saw mills 

209 

211 

4142 

4232 

8 

9 

Plywood and T 

Splints and veneers J 

421 

1126 J 

1108 

1635 ■) 
4752 J 

6879 

10 

Other wood 

industries. 

57 

46 

1838 

1719 

11 

Printing 

316 

366 

5228 

5027 

12 

Rubber 

86 

58 

3047 

3239 

13 

Chemicals 

130 

129 

6370 

7402 

14 

Matches 

333 

265 

778 

554 

15 

Soaps 


• • 

956 

1178 

16 

General Engineering 

95 

389 

2392 

2972 

17 

Tiles 

597 

625 

12374 

12353 

18 

Automobile repairing 

213 

206 

4748 

4704 

19 

Other industries 

2337 

2182 

31056 

31768 
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APPENDIX IV 


Employment In plantatlone (Daily average) 


Xame of Plantations 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

Tea 

1737 

434 

N.A. 

Coffee 

8227 

8326 

8377 

Rubber 

5974 

3754 

4237 

Total 

15938 

12514 

12614 


APPENDIX V 



Statement of N. E. S. 

Blocks in the district 


SI. 

No. 

Taluk J/anu of 

Block 

Headguartcrs 

Tear of 
Starting 

Popula¬ 

tion 

of }fo, of 
Villages Panchayats 

1 

Alathur Alathur 

Alathur 

1-10-1956 

190034 

17 

10 

2 

Mannarghat Attappady 

Agali 

1-1-1957 

39183 

13 

3 

3 

Chittur Chittur 

Naitukal 

2-10-1954 

111152 

19 

6 

4 

Chittur Kollengodc 

Kollengodc 

1-10-1956 

176535 

13 

9 

5 

Parts of Ala- Kuzhalma- 
thur, Palghat nnam 

Kuzhalma- 

nnam 

1-10-1956 

142020 

17 

8 


and Chittur 






6 

Mannarghat Mannarghat Mannarghat 

1-4-1957 

145396 

17 

8 

7 

Chittur Nenmava 

Nenmara 

2-10-1955 

49045 

6 

3 

8 

Oitappalam Ottappalam Ottappalam 

1-5-1963 

121347 

10 

6 

9 

Palghat Palghat 

Kallekkad 

1-10-1956 

185652 

21 

12 

10 

Ottappalam Pattambi 

Pattambi 

2-10-1957 

185250 

16 

11 

11 

Ottappalam Sreekrishna- 
puram 

Sreckrishna- 

puram 

1-5-1963 

102575 

10 

6 

12 

Ottappalam Thrithala 

Koottanad 

1-5-1963 

112855 

8 

7 






C21APTER X 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION* 

The Palghat district is divided both on geographical euid 
functional basis for the purpose of general administration. 
Geographically it is divided into two revenue divisions, five 
taluks and 144 villages. Functionally, the district administra¬ 
tion is carried on through various departments of the State 
Government each of which has more than one office of its own 
at the district level. 

Role and functions of the District Collector: 

The general administration of the district is vested on the 
Collector. He occupies a key position in the administrative 
setup of the district. He is the pivot around which the district 
administration revolves. He supervises and co-ordinates the 
activities of various departments in the district. His powers 
are derived from statutes, executive orders and other ancillary 
powers. Besides he is the man to carry out all those special 
activities of Government which is not earmarked as the func¬ 
tion of any department. The functions of the Collector may 
be broadly divided into (1) Revenue, (2) Law and Order, (3) 
Elections, (4) Development, (5) Welfare activities and (6) 
Miscellaneous. 

Revenue Functions: 

The Collector is the head of the land revenue department 
in the district. The major activities include the collection of 
land revenue and other dues to Government such as arrears of 
revenue etc., maintenance, of land records and control and co¬ 
ordination of the work of collectorate and subordinate offices 
through inspections, supervisions and disposal of appeals against 
the decisions of the subordinate officers. The Collector is the 
implementing authority under the Kerala Land Acquisition 
Act, the Revenue Recovery Act and the Kerala Land Conser¬ 
vancy Act. Under the Land Acquisition Act, the Collector is 
to take possession of the land and then hand it over to the 
requisitioning departments. In the implementation of the 
Revenue Recovery Act, he comes into contact with the depart¬ 
ments of Government of India e.g., the Income-tax Department. 

* The details of the evolution relating to the present general admini¬ 
stration system is described In Chapter 11 on History, pp. 63-05. 

3 / 11—29 
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Some special powers are endowed on the Collector in relation 
to the adjudication of stamps, impounding of documents, re¬ 
fund of stamps and offences under the Kerala Stamp Act. 

The Collector has also some civil supply functions in 
relation with foodgrains, sugar, cement and other essential 
commodities. 

In the field of revenue, the Collector of Palghat is assisted 
by two revenue divisional officers, one at Ottappalam and the 
other at Palghat, 5 tahsildars, 15 revenue inspectors, 144 village 
officers, 144 village assistants and 288 village men. In his 
office he is assisted by three personal assistants, (one for 
general, second for land reforms and the third for land acquisi¬ 
tion), a Sheristadar, one financial assistant, three junior 
superintendents and other staff. In addition there is one dis¬ 
trict supplies officer, two junior superintendents and other 
staff to help him in civil supplies activities. 

The Collector is also responsible for the due accounting of 
all money received and paid and the punctual submission of 
all returns due from the district treasury. 

Law and Order: 

The Collector is the chief executive officer of the district 
and therefore he is responsible for maintaining law and order. 
By virtue of his office the Collector exercises the powers of 
the district magistrate and is designated additional district 
magistrate. But with the separation of the judiciary from the 
executive, he enjoys only such of the powers of the district 
magistrate as are of an executive nature. The superintendent 
of police is to assist the Collector in this aspect. The Collector 
has powers to investigate into allegations, if any, against the 
police officials of the district. In the discharge of his func¬ 
tions, the Collector is helped by his personal assistant who is 
also an additional district magistrate. The two revenue 
divisional officers are also executive first class magistrates. 
These functions also involve some powers under the Arms Act 
and powers regarding the issue of passports and the conduct 
of confidential enquiry. The appointments of government 
pleaders and public prosecutors are made by Government at 
the recommendation of the Collector in consultation with the 
district judge. It may be specially stated that the assistant 
public prosecutors are under the administrative and disciplinary 
control of the district Collector. 
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Elections: 

The Collector is the chief electoral officer at the district 
level. He is in charge of all items of work connected with 
elections. All executive, statutory and administrative powers 
are vested in him. He is the returning officer of Parlimentary 
Constituencies. The tahsildars are electoral registration 
officers and revising authorities. The Collector is responsible 
for the supply, storage, movement, distribution and accounting 
of all items of election materials and equipments. 

Development: 

In Planning, the Collector has many duties to perform. 
The district officers of the concerned departments are con¬ 
sidered as technical assistants of the Collector for this purpose. 
The Collector reserves the right to require the presence of any 
district officer or any other government servant to assist him 
at any conference or at functions and to call for reports from 
them. In non-technical matters, the district officers are to 
carry out the directions of the Collector and then report the 
matters to his head of the department. The tour programmes 
of district officers are to be sent to the Collector in advance. 
The heads of departments are to meet the Collector while on 
tour in the district and discuss with the Collector matters 
connected with their departments. The confidential report of 
the district officers are to pass through the Collector who can 
record his own remarks about the Officer concerned. 

The Collector is the chairman of the District Development 
Council. The Officers of all departments concerned with 
planning and development are bound to give the district 
Collector information regarding the progress of schemes. It 
is evident that Collector is the co-ordinator par excellence of 
all Government activities in the district. 

Welfare Activities: 

The functions of the district Collector on the welfare side 
of Government activities are related with the administration 
of old age pensions, assistance to T.B. patients and destitute 
widows, relief measures in times of flood, famine, epidemics etc. 

Mature of Power Extent 

1. To sanction old age pension Up to Rs. 25 in each case Dele¬ 

gated to Tahsildars 

2. To sanction grant under Up to Rs. 2,500 

“famine relief” to victims 
of natural calamities 

3/11—29a 
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3. To sanction grants under Not exceeding Rs. 100 per 

“discretionary grants” mensem in extraordinary cases 

and Rs. 30 per family in 
ordinary cases subject to an 
annual expenditure of 
Rs. 2,000 

4. To sanction financial assistance ^o limit 

to agriculturists for loss of 
crops on account of natural 
calamities 

5. To sanction loans for housing Up to Rs. 20,000 

scheme 

6. To sanction financial assistance At Rs. 30 per mensem up to a 

to indigent T. B. patients maximum of 6 months 

7. To sanction discretionary grant Up to Rs. 1,000 

to the families affected by 
natural calamities 

8. To sanction grant-in-aid to Rs. 15 per mensem-delegated 

physically disabled and toTahsildars 

handicapped destitutes 

9. To sanction pension to destitute Up to Rs. 20 per mensem dele- 

widows gated to the Tahsildars 

The Collector is also responsible for the welfare activities 
carried out through the N.E.S. Blocks. In this connection he 
has been empowered with the discharge of the following 
functions: (1) To sanction individual 'schemes’ within the 
approved programme, the cost of which does not exceed Rs. one 
lakh and which does not involve appointment of staff borne on 
regular esablishment. (2) To accord administrative approval 
and to sanction expenditure within the approved programme 
for individual items of 'work’ up to a limit of Rs. one lakh 
according to the general procedure outlined by the Govern¬ 
ment. (3) To sanction loans within the approved programme 
up to Rs. 10,000 in each case, and loans under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act and Agricultural Loans Act up to 
Rs. 5,000 in each case. 


Miscellaneous: 

The Collector is the chairman of the regional transport 
authority. The District Information Officer functions according 
to the instructions and guidance of the Collector. The Collector 
as member of the district recruitment board has also a hand 
in the process of selection of candidates for appointment done 
through the district recruitment board.. The Collector is 
responsible for the successful implementation of the National 
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Small Saving Scheme, collection of funds for State loans etc. 
floated from time to time. In a number of committees and 
organisations the Collector is associated. 

District Development Council: 

With a view to the successful and speedy implementation 
of welfare schemes, the Collector is assisted by some non- 
statutory bodies consisting of official and non-official members. 
The most important of such bodies is the District Development 
Council. 

All district officers connected with plan schemes and 39 
non-official members are the members of the District Deve¬ 
lopment Council. The district Collector is the chairman of 
the Council. The 39 non-official members are 3 M.Ps. includ¬ 
ing 1 Rajya Sabha Member, 11 M.L.As., 16 elected Panchayat 
representatives (each member from each of the blocks of the 
district) 5 social workers of whom one is a lady, 1 member of 
the municipalities of the district' (chairman of the Palghat 
Municipality), 1 representative of the agriculturists of the 
district, 1 member of the National Savings State Advisory 
Board and 1 elected representative of the co-operative societies 

The District Development Council may make recommenda¬ 
tions to the Government with a view to securing speedy and 
efficient execution of the Five Year Plan, community project, 
N.E.S. and training schemes or the initiation of any scheme of 
development in the district. The Council shall study the pro¬ 
gress of the Five Year Plan and the Community project N.E.S. 
and training schemes in the district and review the progress 
of implementation. The location for the schemes are also to be 
decided by the District Development Council. 

Block Development Committees except T.D. Block, Attappady: 

There are 16 Blocks in the district and for each block, 
block development committees are constituted. 

The block development committees in respect of all the 
blocks except the T.D. block, Attappady are constituted with 
the following categories of members: 

(a) Panchayat presidents within the block area. 

(b) M.L.As. representing the block area. 

(c) The Chairman of the municipality where a munici¬ 

pality or a part of it is included in the block. 

(d) One representative of the co-operative societies. 

(e) Two social workers from the block area of whom one 

shall be a lady. 
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(f) Two prominent non-officials whose association with 

the block development committee will be beneficial, 
and 

(g) One harijan. 

Persons in categories (d) to (g) above are elected by an 
electoral college consisting of the elected/nomiriated members 
of the panchayats comprising the block area. The block deve¬ 
lopment officers who are the conveners of the block develop¬ 
ment committees conduct the elections. 

One representative each, of the political parties represent¬ 
ing the Assembly, who were otherwise not represented in the 
block development committees, through their M. L. As. One 
panchayat president from the representative blocks, is nomi¬ 
nated to the block development committees in consultation 
with the district committees of the political parties concerned. 

The powers of the block development committees now 
reconstituted are (a) power of recommendation and review 
in respect of all schemes under community development pro¬ 
gramme and (b) powers of review in respect of all depart¬ 
mental schemes implemented through the block agency. 
The officers of the block are official members of the committees. 

T.D. Block, Attappady: 

The Collector is the chairman of the committee. The 
block development officer, Attappady is the convener of the 
committee. The committee is constituted with the following 
categories of members. 

1. M.Ps. and M.L.As. of the area covered by the T. D. 

block, Attappady. 

2. Panchayat presidents. 

3. Six Tribal representative from each of the village units 

comprising the block. 

4. Three non-tribal social workers. 

5. All district officers connected with the activities of the 

block. 

The powers of the committee are (1) power of recom¬ 
mentation and review in respect of all schemes under com¬ 
munity development programme and (2) powers of review in 
respect of all departmental schemes implemented through the 
block agency. 
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District Recruitment Board: 

The district recruitment board was formed in pursuance 
of the orders issued in G. O. Ms. 631 Public (Rules) Department 
dated June 26, 1959. The district recruitment board, Palghat 
started functioning with effect from October 12, 1959. The 
board is constituted of a member of the Public Service Com¬ 
mission as Chairman and the district collector as the member. 
The board makes recruitment to the sub-clerical and last 
grade posts for the vacancies arising in this district. The 
board’s office was initially staffed with one upper division 
clerk, one typist and one peon. Now there are one superint¬ 
endent (district recruitment board officer), one assistant grade I, 
one assistant grade II, one typist and one peon. 

The rules of procedure of the Public Service Commission 
in the matter of recruitment are being followed Mutatis 
Mutandis by the district recruitment board also. 

State Gvernment Offices: 

A good number of State Government offices function in 
Palghat at district or regional level. Administratively they 
are under the control of their respective heads of departments. 
The functions of the most important among them are given in 
relevant Chapters. A list of chief officers functioning in the 
district is given below: 

1. Appellate assistant commissioner. 

2. Assistant commissioner, excise. 

3. Assistant director, dairy development. 

4. Assistant director, survey and land records. 

5. Assistant examiner, H.R.E. accounts. 

6. Deputy registrar of co-operative societies. 

7. District agricultural officer. 

8. District educational officer. 

9. District statistical officer. 

10. District employment officer, 

11. District home-guards officer. 

12. District industries officer. 

13. District information officer, 

14. District labour officer. 

15. District magistrate (Judicial). 

16. District and sessions judge, 
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17. District panchayat office. 

18. District recruitment board. 

19. District veterinary officer. 

20. District welfare officer. 

21. District supply officer. 

22. Inspecting assistant commissioner of agricultural 

income-tax and salestax. 

23. Inspector of factories. 

24. Inspector of weights and measures. 

25. Joint director of agriculture, package programme. 

26. Kerala State warehouse. 

27. Rinderpest officer, Ayyapuram. 

28. District medical officer of health. 

29. District superintendent of police. 

30. Assistant engineer, water supply scheme. 

31. Executive engineer, malampuzha canal division. 

32. Executive engineer, minor irrigation and rural works 

division. 

33. Executive engineer, roads and buildings. 

34. Regional transport officer. 

Central Government Offices; 

The most important of the Central Government Offices in 
the district are the following; 

1. Customs and Central excise office, 

2. Income-tax office. 

3. Senior superintendent of post Offices. 

4. Sub-Divisional office, telegraphs. 

6. Railway divisional office, Olavakot. 
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REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 


Land Revenue: 

Land revenue administration can better be understood 
only if we make an enquiry into the origin and nature of 
different tenures prevailing in the district under review. Land 
revenue administration as such was introduced in Kerala only 
after the advent of the Mysoreans. This part of Malabar 
which was directly under the control of the Mysorean admini¬ 
strators was surveyed by them, which was hither to unknown 
to the people of Kerala, in their attempt to introduce the land 
revenue. It is from this date that we get an idea about the 
land revenue administration of Malabar. But various kinds 
of tenures existed even before the Mysorean advent. Many 
a scholar who dwells on the subject gives different versions 
regarding the definitions of Jenmam, Kanam, Kuzhikanam etc. 
which were supposed to be the ancient tenures of Kerala. It 
is not out of place to discuss the various points that were 
brought out by eminent scholars as regards the definition of 
Jenmam-Kanam-Maryada —the totality of relations between 
the landlord and the tenants. All writers agree on one point 
that in the ancient period of Kerala history there was no 
such absolute right over land in the sense we use Jenmam 
right now. At the same time there are a lot of materials 
to show that the land was originally held by the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Kerala who cultivated the land, sowed the 
seeds and harvested their produce. These were exchanged for 
other necessaries of life. During the break up of the empire 
of the last perumal there was widespread anarchy and uncer¬ 
tainty in the country. From the ruins of the empire a number 
of chieftains sprang up with small principalities claiming 
sovereignty. Thus there were regular wars and blood shed. 
The peasants and cultivators when found that they could not 
peacefully carry on their agriculture without the help of a 
local chieftain or a divine Brahmin or a temple—the three 
decisive elements in the society—promised to give a share of 
their produce in lieu of the pr^ection of their person and 
property. After the end of the administration of the Perumals, 
the law that might is right, came into existence. The poor 
agriculturists who had been cultivating their lands with 
absolute right, over them found that their rights were insecure. 
Their enemies were also afraid of the Gods, the Brahmins and 
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the powerful (^). Therefore the helpless agriculturists willingly 
submitted their lands to temples, divine Brahmins and to the 
powerful Rajas and took the title of lands from them and culti¬ 
vated on their behalf. This dedication of lands to any one 
of them gave security to their lands. This was a happy 
arrangement. 

With the advent of the East India Company to facilitate 
prompt collection of revenue the persons in receipt of 
Michavaram*, Pattom** etc. were made prominent personages 
and the judicial courts were invested with powers to enforce 
the recovery of such lease which ultimately increased the 
hardship of the cultivators. As the cultivators were not in 
possession of a conclusive evidence as demanded by the court, 
the Jenmam as assessed by the court became final and such 
prominent persons became the Jenmis and the labouring class 
of cultivators became practically slaves to such Jenmis. The 
terms Desathirikkumkanapparamppu, Kanamvittum Onam 
Vnnum, Ka.kkanam etc. are very old. The reclamation of 
lands and their conversion into cultivable soil are known as 
Kanam and Kanam right. Kanam is older than Jenmam. The 
Kanamdars had acquired Saswatham right by hard labour. 
But the court decisions restricted their right of occupation to 
a fixed period of 12 years at the termination of which they 
were liable to be evicted. Kanam is older than Kuzhikkanam 
also. Kuzhikkanam is the distinguishing payment of the 
efforts to improvement (2). 

The origin of Jenmam as now understood is not veiy 
ancient. The word Jenmam first occurs in a deed dated 856 
M.E. i.e., 1681 A. D. No. 22 in Logan’s Collection. 

Jenmam and Kanam correspond to Melkur and Kizhkkur 
in those days. The British courts have changed this relation¬ 
ship into a financial relation or contract. They defined Melkur 
as superior financial status. Thus the medieval Naduvazhi 
who had some definite obligations to the Kizhkars became the 
Jenmis of the present day having no obligations to any one 
and possessing entire right over the land. One-third of the 
produce was the share of the Verumpaitomdar and one-half 
of the balance each for Jenmi and Kanamdar. They had no 
right of eviction nor any right to increase rent and Michavaram. 
Poomullimana the leading Brahmin Jenmi in Malabar had not 

(1) Logan’s Collections, p. 80. 

* Michavaram 
** Pattom 

(2) Logan’s Collections, p. 117. 
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even an inch of land there when the head of the family came 
from Oorakam in Cochin State and settled in Peringode desom 
of Ponnani taluk. The same story can be told of the Jenmam 
lands possessed by the ruling chieftains, and Brahmins. It is 
said that none of them purchased Jenmam property for con¬ 
sideration until recently (^). 

The Jenmi was the head of the society bound by several 
obligations and responsibilities. He had therefore no power 
to do away with the Kanamdar or Pattamdar or to collect 
anything more than the usual term. As a matter of respect 
towards the landlord tenants used to submit themselves to 
the original heir of the landlord at the time of transfer due 
to death or for any other reason (■*). 

By the time of the Mysorean conquest however an indi¬ 
vidual Kanam right was regarded as secure as a Jenmam right 
with tenants including Mappillas who purchased Kanam rights 
from the Hindu Jenmis who fled to Travancore which they 
could presumably have bought Jenmam right itself. It is 
clear from the Joint Commissioners enquiries that the 
Mappillas preferred Kanam right to Jenmam right as it might 
have carried more financial superiority. The voucher No. 40 
in the procedure volume of the Joint Commissioners, includes 
the question asked by. Farmer who was one of the members 
of the Commission to prominent Mappillas of the place. 

"Question: In what manner have the Mappilla acquired 
their Jenmcar estates in land in Sheranaad and Malappuram 
and Murayoor ? 

Answer: The Namboothiris have many Jenmams or estates 
and to those to whom they have sold them possess those 
Jenmam or estates, which among the Mappillas a few in a 
hundred, but the Mappillas have obtained many Kanams or 
farms. 

Question: It has been said that the Mappillas possess 

a great many estates in that quarter by the country ? 

Answer: There are not many of them Jenmkars but a 

number are Kanamkars (^y\ Kanam right was dearer than 
the Jenmam right. The former accrued more profit and 
possession of land whereas from the latter right the Jenmis 
could derive only a fixed nominal income. This table was 
turned against by the English who misconstrued the Jenmam 

(3) Malabar Tenancy Report 1940, p. 75. 

(4) Vol. I, p. 10. 

(5) Foreign (Misc.) S. Na 56 Part II Voucher No, 40, p. 863, 
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and Kanam rights. The inalienable right of the Kanamdar to 
possess land and enjoy its produce after giving the customary 
share to the Jenmi was stopped by the verdicts of English 
courts. They gave unbridled right to the Jenmis who were 
empowered with the right of eviction of tenants, right to 
increase the pattom or rent at their dictation and do whatever 
did they like with their lands. This precipitated a number of 
peasant revolts. 

From the early periods of the Company’s rule in Malabar 
they instituted a number of enquiry commissions to report on 
the tenancy prevalent in the area. Thus in 1801 Thomas 
Warden and J. W. Wye submitted their reports. Again in 1807 
William Thakaray and in 1813 and 1815 Thomas Warden ga*> e 
their detailed reports on the land tenures of Malabar and 
system of assessment etc. But all these reports and the subse¬ 
quent settlements were based on the misconception of the 
meaning of the terms Jenmam and Kanam as discussed in the 
early paragraphs. This fundamental mistake was first pointed 
out by W. Logan who was required to enquire into the causes 
for the Mappilla outbreaks in the year 1881. The question of 
land tenures in Malabar first attracted the serious attention of 
the Government owing to the Mappilla outbreaks which 
assumed grave proportions from 1836 onwards. In 1880 the 
Government was compelled to institute the enquiry commission 
with a view to redressing the grievances of the peasants and 
thus to mar the rebellious outbreaks that frequently occurred 
in the country. The immediate reason was that in September 
1880 the Government received an anonymous petition from 
Walluvanad in which it was stated that a terrible outbreak 
would occur on account of the strained relations between the 
landlords and tenants in Malabar. The petition was referred 
for report to Logan the then Collector of Malabar, to Wigram, 
the then District Judge and to Maegregor a former Collector 
of the district. These officers reported that in several parts of 
the district there was much agrarian discontentment. Mean¬ 
while apprehensions of another outbreak in Walluvanad had 
been entertained in December 1880 and in January 1881 the 
Government determined to appoint Logan as Special Commis¬ 
sioner to have a thorough investigation of the grievances of the 
Malabar peasants (®). Logan made elaborate enquiry into the 
subject. His opinions on the conclusions may be summarised 
as follows. He believed that the three classes connected with 
the land—the Jenmi, Kanamdar and the actual cultivator— 
had prior to British rule, been entitled each to one-third of the 


(6) G. O. No. 170 dated January 29, 1881, 
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net produce; that the early English enquirers and the English 
courts had mistaken the Jenmi for a landlord of the European 
type, had endowed him with full European rights of owner¬ 
ship established with the power of ouster and had misunder¬ 
stood and misconstrued the Kanam and other tenures (^). 
According to him Jenmam and Kanam were political offices 
carrying a right to share in the land produce. But the early 
English officers and courts were misled. In the Jenmi they 
thought they saw a landlord and they invested him with all 
the powers which a feudal born English landlord was invested 
with. In the Kanam they thought they saw a species of lease 
or mortgage and they adopted to it all the English ideas 
connected with lease or mortgage. They made the Jenmis the 
sole owner with full power of ouster. They made Kanamdar 
the leaseholder or mortgagee. Finally all these changes which 
were thus passed on an entire misconception of the true 
relations of Jenmi and Kanamdar were carried out with a rigid 
and unyielding process of English law. Rents were pushed 
up, evictions increased and the peasant unrest reached its 
climax (®). Therefore Logan recommended legislation for 
giving effect to tenure to actual cultivators of holdings not 
exceeding 25 acres of wet or dry land or of 5 acres of garden 
land. He further recommended the fixing of the rent at 2/3 
of the net produce. Logan again and again repeated in his 
report that the class which first merit the attention and 
protection of the legislation was that of "the actual cultivator 
of the soil (3)”. 

The report was vigorously criticised by various persons 
and the whole question of Malabar Tenancy was referred by 
the Government to a Special Commission presided over by 
Sir, T. Madhava Rao with Logan, Wigram, C. Sankaran Nair 
and T. Karunakara Menon. This Commission in their repOTt 
of July 17, 1884 adopted much the same views as Logan and 
recommended giving fixity of tenure to persons who hold 
directly under the Jenmis for a fixed period. But the views of 
the Commission were subject to a very stringent criticism by 
Sir Charles Turner, the then Chief Justice of Madras, in his 
'Minute to Malabar Land Tenures’('°). Considering the 
vehement opposition to the recommendations of the second 
Commission Government appointed another powerful Com¬ 
mission which was presided over by Mr. Master a member of 

(7) Special Commissioners Report, pp. 16-18. 

(8) Report of Land Tenures Committee 1887, p. 138, 

(9) Special Commissioners Report 1881, pp, 332-33. 

(10) Report of the Malabar Tenancy Committee, Vol. I, 1929, p. 4. 
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the Executive Council of the Governor. This Committee 
agreed in principle the objections raised by Charles Turner, 
but laid down certain provisions in their draft bill to provide 
compensation to the tenants who were evicted from their lands. 
But the fundamental question of the right of ouster given to 
the Jenmi was conceded to by this Commission also. These 
provisions were embodied in an Act which was called the 
Malabar Compensation for Tenants’ Improvement Act I of 
1887. Therefore the Government thought of amending the Act 
with provisions of implementing the Tenancy Improvement 
Act. This was also dropped by the Government with an 
alternative proposal of drawing a new bill. Thus in 1900 a 
bill was enacted repealing Act I of 1887 with considerable 
amendments. This Act of 1900 also did not help the conditions 
of the poor peasants. The evil of eviction and Melcharth had 
become usual. The real agrarian question in Malabar was 
not compensation on relinquishing their holdings but the right 
to continue in possession of it on payment of a fair rent. With 
a view to restricting the eviction through Melchart, Dance who 
was the Collector drafted a bill accordingly which was called 
'Malabar Melcharth Bill’ but the Government in 1909 refused 
to enact it. The Collector of Malabar was required to submit 
a report on the working of the Compensation of Tenants 
Improvement Act and this led to the reopening of the larger 
question of comprehensive tenancy law for Malabar. Innes 
submitted a report in 1915 reviewing the various difficulties 
under which the tenant was labouring. According to him the 
main evils which required remedy were insecurity of tenures, 
exhorbitant renewal fees (melcharth) social tyranny and mis¬ 
cellaneous exactions. He recommended that the tenants who 
were holding lands for more than 15 years would be given 
fixity of their tenures and should be safeguarded against 
social and economic oppression of the peasants by the Jenmis. 
These recommendations were criticised by his successor Evans 
who reported that there was no political or economic expediency 
for undertaking .such a legislation. The Government agreed 
with Evans and dropped the question of tenancy legislation. 

The matter of tenancy legislation in Malabar became a 
live issue when Dewan Behadur M. Krishnan Nair raised the 
question of permanent occupancy rights to Kanamdars. He 
finally introduced the Malabar 'Tenancy Bill in the Legislative 
Council in 1924. The bill was intended to confer fixity of 
tenure to all Kanamdars and all cultivators of the soil who 
had been in possession for six years or more and to prohibit 
the grant of melcharth altogether in any form. This also 
contained provisions for fixing the rent and renewal fees. The 
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legislation passed the measure in 1926 with considerable 
modifications but the Governor thought it necessary to withhold 
his assent to it ("). 

The Government immediately afterwards appointed a 
Committee in 1927 with P. Raghavaiah as President to enquire 
Into the conditions of tenancy in Malabar. This Committee 
also recommended the fixity of tenure and measures removing 
the grievances of the oppressed peasants. Two volumes com¬ 
prising the report and evidence of the Committee spelled out 
a number of oppressive measures followed by the jenmis in 
Malabar. K. P. Gayatri Vallabha Iyer, an advocate of 
Malabar who was a renowned Congress leader of the district 
in his written submission remarked "not even the Government 
can forfeit a man’s property except when he is guilty of very 
heinous crimes, but the jenmis of Malabar are more powerful 
and confiscate the Kanam tenants property for no fault of his 
own (*2). He further remarked that a close investigation in-* 
to Mappilla outbreaks would reveal the fact that acute agrarian 
grievances of the kanan tenants were the root cause of such 
outrages (*3). 

Evidence were poured before the Commission by respect¬ 
able persons proving that 99 per cent of the kanam evictions 
were brought about by the jenmis either out of spite towards 
kanamdars or to oblige some sycophant dependents of the 
jenmi (''*). The number of melcharth granted for six years 
from 1906 to 1911 was 18,101 and for five years from 1919 to 
1923 was 17,899 ('5). Many an instance of the strained 
relations between the jenmis and kanamdars was cited by the 
Commission in their report. The social, economic and other 
measures were pressed against them by the jenmis under the 
threat of eviction, to make them servile sycophants. The 
weapon used for this was melcharth. The direct outcome of 
the Raghavaiah’s Committee Report was the Malabar Tenancy 
Act XIV of 1930 which embodied the recommendations of the 
Committee with slight modifications. Thus after a few years 
of the working of the Malabar Tenancy Committee Act it 
became apparent that there were certain defects in it which 
had to be remedied. The Government decided to introduce a 
new bill in 1938. But instead of introducing a bill they 
appointed a committee on July 5, 1939. 

(11) Report of the Malabar Tenancy Committee, 1940, Vol. I. p. 6, 

(12) Report of the Malabar Tenancy Committee, Vol. II, pp, 27-28. 

(13) Ibid, p. 101. 

(14) Ibid, p. 675. 

(15) Ibid, p. 112. 
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The committee made the following recommendations. 

1. The grant of fixity of tenure foi- all classes of land 
except those transferred for the cultivation of fugitive crops 
like pepper, tea, coffee, rubber, etc. 

2. Tenants of building owned by the landlord should 
not get fixity. 

3. Fixity of tenure should be extended to all classes 
of tenancies except certain kanams which are really mortgages. 

4. Fixity of tenure should also be granted for commercial 
sites. 

5. Thus all verumpattams, all kanams including those 
comprising only dry lands but including those specified in 
section XVII (c) of the Act which are really mortgages, all 
kuzhikanam and customary verumpattom would get fixity. 

6. The right of eviction was restricted to such ground.^ of 
denial of title, waste and collusive encroachment. 

7. Another important recommendation was that the 
failure to take a renewal would not be a ground of eviction 
as renewals in their form were to be abolished. 

8. But verumpattamdars who fail to give their lease 
were liable to be evicted. 

9. The Commission recommended for fair rent and 
different rates of fair rent were recommended for the Malabar 
plains and Wynad taluks. 

10. It was fixed that cultivation expenses should be 20 
Palghat paras and be deducted from the gross produce and 
the rent should be 2/3 of the net produce thus collected. 

11. The Committee recommended that the practice of 
having renewal fees exacted every 12 years should be abolished 
altogether (i®). 

In concluding the reports the Commission remarked "we 
would like to say that throughout our labours we have been 
animated by a desire to do the maximum good to the maximum 
number and at the same time not to interfere with the vested 
rights by any revolutionary changes ('^)”. No doubt the 
report of the Malabar Tenancy Committee and the subsequent 
legislation on the recommendations was a definite improve¬ 
ment on the land question of Malabar. After the reorgani¬ 
sation of the present Kerala State in September 1, 1957 basic 

(16) Report of the Malabar Tenancy Committee, Vol. I, p. 57. 

(17) Ibid, p. 60. 
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tax under the provisions of the Land Tax (Amendment) Act 
1957 was applied throughout. Basic tax per acre was reduced 
to Rs. two from Rs. eight. 

Other tenures: 

There are various means of lending lands on lease. 
Kanapattam is where the landlord lends his lands receiving 
the sum in advance from the lessee which may be considered 
either as a loan or as a security for the payment of the rent. 
The tenant retains so much of the rent as will discharge his 
claim for interest and its remainder to the proprietor (i8). 
John W. Wye in the year 1801 explained the same further in 
his report on the southern division of Malabar thus "suppose 
a piece of ground that takes 10 paras of seed to sow it and on 
which the kanakkar had advanced 500 fanam kanam money 
produced 100 paras, 50 was called pattam or rent and the 
rest allowed to the cultivator for seed, wear and tear of cattle, 
feeding of cherumas and his own profit. From this pattern 
was deducted the interest of the kanam money which was five 
paras for every 100 fanam. Consequently the kanakkar who 
cultivated this 10 paras received for wear and tear, etc., the 
50 paras and 25 more for the interest of his money or 75 out 
of the hundred and the Jenmakkar 25. All these particulars 
are expressed in the deed executed on the occasion and called 
kanapparamanam or mortgage bond 

Ponniyampattam seems to be nearly the same as the 
kanapattam. It is a lease where the rent and interest of the 
same advance by the tenant seems security for each other (2^). 
Another form of leasing is kyoodee otti where the landlord 
pledges his land and delivers it over to the mortgagee. Otti 
is "another contract nearly the same or rather another term 
for the same transaction. Otti is also known by another term 
palisamatakku where the right of pre-emption vests with the 
ottidar under the customary law of the land. Otti is the 
name given for the tenure in Walluvanad while in Palghat it 
goes by the name palisamatakku In both cases the 

mortgagee in possession of the land pays surplus of rent above 
his interest to the proprietor. Ottikoollikanam is nearly the 
same as the two above. The only difference seems to exi.st 
is in the rules for the redemption of the land. 

(18) Report on the Revenue Affairs of Malabar etc. September 8, 1807, 

William Thackaray, p. 5. 

(19) Report on the Southern Division of Malabar, John W. Wye, p. 4. 

(20) Thackaray, op. cit. p. 5. 

(21) Report of the Malabar Tenancy Committee 1927-28, Vol, II, 

Evidence, p. 3. 

3/11—30 
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Teruvartham is a tenure which is peculiar to Palghat. 
It is considered as a mortage for the reason that the jenmi 
has the right of recovery or more correctly re-purchasing the 
property but can recover the property only on payment of 
the full current market value thereof (22). Verumpaitom or 
reclamation lease is similar to kuzhikanam. But there are 
certain differences in cases of verumpattam. Reclamation of 
waste land into arable land is the main objective of the lease 
while the main objective of kuzhikanam, is the making of 
kuzhikur (trees) and while in kuzhikanam lease there is no 
money charge on land by way of kanam in favour of the lessee 
there is the general enumeration kanam charged on the land in 
the case of Kuzhikanam lease (23). 

Buchanan in the year 1800 saw at Palghat "a much greater 
number of landlords given their lands to farmers called kudiyan 
or what was called Verumpattam or neat produce. The 
allowance made to these farmers was very small. They 
deducted from the gross produce the quantity of seed sown 
and an equal quantity which was the land granted to them 
for their stock and trouble and they gave the remainder to 
the landlord under the name of verumpattam or neat pro¬ 
duce” (2'’). In Palghat taluk kanamdar and verumpattamdar 
under jenmis are mo.stly Nairs, The verumpattamdar of south 
Malabar as a whole and of the Palghat taluk in particular 
are generally tenants at will. Lands are leased to them from 
year to year or a term not exceeding three years. Great 
majority of the simple tenants of .south Malabar especially of 
the Palghat taluk cannot command even the necessary means 
of cultivation. 

This all categories of lease have a pattern the degree of 
which differs in various tenures. It is clearly brought out in 
the report of th^ Malabar Land Tenures Committee, 1887 as 
given below. "Where the kudiya^ has to pay his entire share 
to the jenmi his tenure was called verumpattam. Where the 
kudiyan advances any sum of money to the jenmi less than 
2/3rd of its value i.e., any sum the interest of which would 
have less than the pattam is said to hold a kanapattam. When 
the pattam is equal to the interest on the some advanced or when 
the amount advanced is 2/.‘lrd of the value of the land the 
kudiyan is said to be at otti tenure. When a further sum of 
20 per cent of the amount i.e., 2/3rd of its value is advanced 

(22) Report of the Malabar Tenancy Committee 1927-28, Vol. H, p. 23. 

(23) Ibid. 

(24) Buchanan, Vol, 11, p. 64. 
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the otti is converted into ottikumpuram. When another 20 
per cent is advanced it is converted into nirmutal*(^^). 

Having sketched the history of the land tenure system 
in the district we may now proceed to discuss the implications 
of the important tenures in brief: 

1. Jenmam: The right possessed by the jenmi over 
the land is of ownership in the soil 6s complete as ever enjoyed 
by a free holder. The titlp of the jenmi is inherent. 

2. Inams: There are two categories of inams, the 
personal inams and service Inams. In respect of the former, 
the grant carries absolute proprietorship with the right of aliena¬ 
tion while in the case of the latter, the inam does not confer 
absolute proprietorship. An inam may be granted either by 
government or by private individuals. In either case there 
is no difference in the feature of the tenures. 

3. Kanom: Kanom means a transfer for consideration 
in money or in kind or in both by landlord of an interest in 
specific immovable property to another (kanomdar) for the 
latter’s enjoyment. 

4. Kanom.kuzhikanom : This means and includes a 
transfer by a landlord to another (called the kanom-kuzhi- 
kanomdar) of garden lands or of other lands or of both, 
with the fruit-bearing trees, if any standing thereon at the 
time of the transfer for the enjoyment of those trees and for 
the purpose of planting such fruit-bearing trees thereon, the 


♦Greame who was the Special Commissioner in Malabar from 1818 to 
1822 and again in 1823 submitted a voluminous report suggesting 
■improvements in the revenue admini.stration. and the appendix to 
this report gives a glossary of words and phrases relating to the 
land tenures and land assessment of Malabar. It was the basis 
from which the revenue codes under the Government derived the 
entemology of the words and phrases relating to the land tenure 
of Malabar. The word nirmutal says Greame derived from the 
Dravid’an Nlr i.e., water and mutal—property or money. 
Figuratively it means that additional property or security required 
to the mortgage by a pledge given by the proprietor that he will 
perform the ceremony of giving water to the mortgagee. After 
the execution of this deed the proprietor cannot transfer the land 
to another without the expres.sed consent of the mortgagee. 
It is still therefore in his power to redeem the mortgage by 
payment of the debt. At this stage of the mortgage the pro¬ 
prietor has generally received 10 per cent of the sum specified in 
the deed of otll in addition to that which he had received under the 
deed of ottikumpuram. The amount of the debt but not the 
pattam, is .specified in this deed—(Greame Glossary of Words and 
Phrases etc. 1882 ed. p. 30) 

(25) Kozhikode Archives D-204, p. 37. 

3/11—30a 
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incidents of which transfer include (a) aright in the transfer 
to hold the said lands liable for the consideration paid by 
him or due to him which consideration is called 'kanartham' 
and (b) the liability of the transfer to pay to the transferee 
interest on the kanartham unless otherwise agreed to by the 
parties. 

5. Kuzhikkanam: Means and includes a transfer by a 
landlord to another (called the kuzhikanamdar) or garden lands 
or of other lands or of both, with the fruit, bearing trees, if 
any, standing thereon at the time of the transfer, for the 
enjoyment of those trees and for the purpose of planting 
such fruit, bearing trees thereon. 

6. Verumpattam: It is a tenure under which a lessee 
or sub lessee of immovable property, whether called 
verumpattamdar or venpattamdar, has expressly or impliedly 
contracted to hold the same under a lease with or without 
security for rent but does not include a kanam, kanamkuzhik- 
kanam or kuzhikkanam. 

7. Customary verumpattam: Means a land held under 
verumpattam by a lessee or sub-lessee (customary verum¬ 
pattamdar) who before the commencement of the Malabar 
Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1951, was entitled, by the custor 
of the locality in which the land was situated, to possession 
of the said land for a definite period of years, and for whose 
continuance thereon after the termination of that period, for 
a further period, a renewal fee had to be paid to the land¬ 
lord as an incident of the tenure. 

8. Kudiyirippu: Means a holding or part of a holding 
consisting of the site of any residential building, the site or 
sites of other buildings appurtenant thereto, such other lands 
as are necessary for the convenient enjoyment of such resi¬ 
dential building and easements attached thereto, but does not 
include a kudikidappu. 

9. "Kudikidappukaran” : Means a person who has no 
homestead or land, either as owner as tenant in possession, 
to erect a homestead and (i) who has been permitted with or 
without an obligation to pay rent by a person in lawful 
possession of any land to have the use and occupation of a 
portion of such land for the purpose of erecting a homestead, 
or (ii) who has been permitted by a person in lawful posses¬ 
sion of any land to occupy, with or without an obligation to 
pay rent, a hut belonging to such person and situated in the 
said land, but otherwise has no interest in the land, and 
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"kudikidappu” means the land and homestead or the hut so 
permitted to be erected or occupied together with easements 
attached thereto. 

10. "Cultivating verumpattam" : This means a tenant 
other than a kanamdar or kuzhikkana7'idar of a holding for 
agricultural purposes. 

11. Vlkudi: Means a hut in any portion of a land in 
the occupation of a person who has been permitted by the 
person entitled to possession of such land to occupy the hut 
and who otherwise has no interest in such land. 

12. Protected ulkudi: This is an 'ulkudi’ which has 
been in the continuous occupation of the holder or any mem¬ 
ber of his tarawad or tavazhi, etc. 

13. Pandaravaka verumpattam: At the time of settle¬ 
ment or survey as the case may be, the lands held by the 
Raja of Cochin was assigned in the names of persons giving 
individual pattas in their favour, assessing the full rate of 
land tax in vogue at that time (i.e., Rs. 11-4-0 per acre for 
the first class wet lands, etc., the minimum land tax asses¬ 
sment was 3-2-0 per acre being the seventh class of lands). 
The pattayadar has got equal to jenmam now in vogue, 

14. Pandaravaka kanam: The lands belonging to the 
Raja of Cochin was assigned to persons after collecting com¬ 
pensation and they were given pattayam. The land tax on 
these lands was only two-third of the rates fixed for the 
pandaravaka verumpattam lands. The pattayadar has got 
right equal to jenmam now in vogue. 

15. Puravaka: Some lands were held by persons 
before the time of settlement, these lands were assigned in 
their names themselves and they were given pattayams. The 
land tax asses.sment on such lands was one-half of the rates 
fixed for the pandaravaka verumpattam lands, it is one-fourth 
of the rate of land tax fixed for the pandaravaka verumpattam 
paramha lands. The rates of land tax for the paramba lands 
ranges from 2-0-0 to Rs. 0-2-0 according to the various classes 
(1 to 8) assigned at the time of settlement. 

16. Danam ; The right of the registered holder will 
be sold free of cost as gift. This is called danam. A 
verumpattamdar can also execute such gift deed. 

The land revenue is bound to be paid by the registered 
holders of the lands as per rules. But this is no bar for 
collecting the land revenue from the sub tenants on occupants 
on behalf of the registered holders. But it is not possible to 
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give the total extent of land under each category of the 
tenures as no such information is available in revenue offices. 
There is also no way to collect these details except the 
details of registered holders, as one and the same land will 
have different tenures under different interested persons. 
Another difllculty is that there may be transactions under 
these various tenures by individuals without the knowledge 
of Government. In view of this, the basic tax assessed in 
each taluk is furnished below: 


BmIc tas demaad a« on March 31,1973 



Marne of taluk 

Arrears 

Collection 

Current 

Collection 

1 

(1) 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Alathur 

2,40,928-81 

2,38,380-08 

2,12,991-12 

1,90,899-37 

2. 

Chittur 

3,24,406-13 

2.88,150-39 

2,42,827-26 

2,26,446-01 

3. 

Palghat 

3,35,015-23 

2,67,427-82 

2,22,074-08 

1,55,970-77 

4. 

Mannarghat 

1,79,064-86 

1,78,192-35 

1,77,866-30 

1,43,300-88 

5. 

Ottapalam 

3,78,352-00 

1,65,128-82 

3,95,599-63 

2,68,723-46 



14,57,767-08 

11,37,279-40 

12,51,358-39 

9,85.340-49 


Survey: 

It was in the year 1731-32 that a land cess was introduced 
for the first time in Malabar. The Raja of Kolathiri then 
imposed a tax of 20 per cent of the pattam on all wet and 
garden lands of Kolathunad as a political exigency. Twenty- 
five years after that, the Zamorin of Calicut introduced by 
way of tax what is called kavalppanam to meet the expenses 
of his wars against the Rajas of Walluvanad and Palghat. This 
tax was levied at the rate of one anna on every piece of land 
which required one local pora (10 seers) of seed for a single 
crop. But these were not a systematic or perennial one. 
There was no system of survey at that time and so there was 
the least possibility of accurate calculation of the extent of 
cultivated lands. The first land survey is recorded in Malabar 
under the Mysoreans. Arshad Beg Khan, who was the 
revenue officer of Tipu conducted a second survey in Malabar 
and rectified the short comings of the first survey. Under the 
English a survey of all taluks except Wynad was undertaken 
during the period 1889-1896. According to the plane table 
system all tracts in the taluks of Alathur, Ottappalam and 
Palghat were surveyed in 1889-1892, 1892-1893 and 1889 res¬ 
pectively. The Chittur taluk which formed part of the old 
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Cochin State was surveyed according to the triangle and offset 
system between 1081-1091 K.E. (1906-1916). The resurvey of 
all the taluks except Chittur was undertaken in the years 
between 1922 to 1930. All the taluks except Ponnani was 
resurveyed according to the blockmap system. The system of 
survey undertaken in Ponnani was the diagonal and offset. 

The survey was conducted under the provisions of Madras 
Survey and Boundaries Act, 1923 (Act VIII of 1923), The 
Kerala Survey and Boundaries Act, 1961 (Act 37 of 1961), and 
the rules issued thereunder came into force with effect from 
September 1, 1964. 

In block map system there is no separate frame work for 
each field. The frame work covers a whole block of survey 
fields and consists of very large triangles. It is very un¬ 
wieldy and hence under this system the maintenance of land 
records is extremely difficult. So also as a test case the 
department of survey and land records surveyed the Palghat 
taluk in the tak system or system of simple triangles. This 
system is very simple for practical purposes but is defective 
since this involves a lot of measuring work and it is too 
expensive on account of the fact that more demarcation stones 
have to be used and more lines have to be measured than in 
other systems of survey. 

Present system of survey: 

It has already been stated that during the year 1930-35 
the diagonal and offset system was adopted in Palghat district. 
This is the up-to-date system and is being adopted for survey 
even now. This system is more accurate, less costly and quite 
easy for maintenance of frame work of survey and land 
records. The primary object of maintenance of land records 
is to keep the permanent records on completion of survey and 
settlement up-to-date and useful for the day to day revenue 
administration. There is a taluk surveyor in every taluk to 
supervise the maintenance work of village assistants under the 
administrative control of the tahsildar. The Superintendent, 
Survey and Land Records attached to the Collector's Office will 
supervise the staff employed for’ the maintenance of land 
records in the district. 

During the year 1963-68 the survey of unsurveyed areas 
of forest lands in Palghat district consisting of Attappady 
valley in Perinthalmanna taluk and unsurveyed areas in 
Palghat and Chittur taluks measuring 1008 sq. kms. was 
completed. Of this the survey records for an extent of 
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633-22 sq. kms. have already been supplied to the settlement 
department. 

Due to damage and want of up-to-date records Govern¬ 
ment have ordered resurvey in Palghat and Alathur taluks 
and also in Kollengode firka of Chittur taluk. The resurvey 
operation was started in June 1966. The three taluks were 
divided into blocks of approximately 1,000 hectares in extent 
following the natural boundaries as far as possible. Thus 
Palghat taluk was divided into 52 blocks, Alathur 50 blocks 
and Chittur (Kollengode firka) 23 blocks. The total extent for 
resurvey in the three taluks is about 1,200 sq. kms. Of this 
an area of 215.16 sq. kms. under E.F. 330 sq. kms. of traverse 
and 517 sq. kms. of location work have been completed in field 
process so far. 

The assistant director has to supervise the work in the 
field as well as in the office of the entire staff. These survey 
records have to be finalised under the Kerala Survey and 
Boundaries Act. The responsibility for investigation and 
settlement of disputed boundaries under Kerala Survey and 
Boundarie.s Act of 1961 (Act 37 of 1961) vests with survey 
officers appointed as such by Government under section 3 of 
the Act. The survey officer shall have powers to determine 
and record as undisputed any boundary in respect of which no 
dispute is brought to his notice. Where a boundary is disputed 
the survey officer shall, after making such enquiries as he 
considers necessary, determine the boundary and record it in 
accordance with hie decision with reasons in writing for 
arriving at that decision. 

The field staff is divided into 3 sections, one in each taluk, 
under the charge of an Inspector of Survey and Land Records. 
There are two sub sections in each section. A head surveyor 
is in charge of a sub section. Five or six second grade 
surveyors are employed in a range consisting of 2 or 3 
panchayats (approximately 6 blocks) under the immediate 
charge of a first grade surveyor. Four such ranges form a 
sub section. There are 50 draftsmen in the drawing branch 
to check and scrutinise the records. These persons are 
employed under the immediate supervision of a head computor 
and head draftsmen. The assistant director has to supervise 
the technical work in the field, technical work in the office 
and also the correspondence work in the ministerial branch. 

Settlement: 

Even though the Raja of Kolathiri and the Zamorin of 
Calicut introduced taxes on land, it was not based on any 
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scientific principles and was short lived. The name of Arshad 
Beg Khan, the Mysorean Governor is associated with the 
settlement effected in south Malabar in 1784-85. A statement 
obtained by the joint commissioners from Jinnea, a brahmin 
employed under the Mysore Nawabs throws some light on the 
system followed by Arshad Beg Khan. The statement gives 
the number of paras sown in south Malabar in 1784-85, thv. 
out-turn multiple, the gross produce and the assessment 
thereon. It also shows the number of productive trees of 
each kind as coconut, arecanut, jack and pepper vines and the 
gross assessment on them. One particular fact which is of 
real impact is that the taxation was based on the produce. 
This system was till that time unknown in Kerala. 

The English rulers subsequently based their settlement 
also on the lines of the Mysorean system. However they made 
some improvements on the irregularities of assessment and 
other imperfections which crept into it. The English realised 
the revenue on various nads from the respective rajas leaving 
the rajas to collect it from the individuals in their nads. One- 
fifth of the revenue of each nad was set apart for the raja in 
the form of an allowance. Major Macleod, the first Principal 
Collector of Malabar revised the assessment in 1802. But this 
assessment was resented by the people. There was a revolt. 
So it was cancelled in 1803 by Richards who succeeded 
Macleod. Richards proposed in 1803 a new settlement based 
mainly on ryotwari principle. Under the ryotwari settlement, 
arable lands, whether cultivated or not, were divided into 
fields. Each field was assessed at a fixed rate for a term of 
years. The 'field’ according, to this principle was an 
'arbitrary area'. However it was used to'be fixed as five acres 
in wet and ten acres in dry land. The occupants paid 
revenue on the area they actually held. The area may change 
from year to year as a result of relinquishment or acquisition. 
The occupants were given pattas. These pattas set forth the 
extent of assessment of each survey field or portion of a field 
in one’s occupation. The patta was liable to revision every 
year to bring it into accord with the actual state of affairs 
existing at that time. The land could be inherited, sold or 
burdened for debt provided that the person in whose name 
the land was registered paid the revenue due to the state. On 
the basis of the above proposal of Richards, the proclamation 
of 1805 was promulgated. According to this proclamation, 
the pattom on wet lands had to be divided between Govern¬ 
ment and the jenmi in the ratio of 6:4. The pattom was 
calculated on the quantity of seed required to sow the land. 
The cost of cultivation was also deducted from the gross 
produce. One third of the remainder was allotted to the 
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kudiyan as kozhalabham or plough profit. The balance 
formed the pattam. The pattam on parambas with coconut, 
jack trees etc. was gross produce less one third allowed for 
the kudiyan. It was to be divided equally between Govern¬ 
ment and jenmi. The share of the Government on dry garden 
lands was to be half of the jenmi’s share of varam on what 
was actually cultivated during an year. This assessment was 
made current for a period of twelve years. 

In 1818 Graeme was appointed to suggest modifications 
on the revenue administration of Malabar. Graeme in his 
report of 1822 suggested that wet lands were to be assessed at 
65 per cent of the verumpattam (i.e. share of the produce 
reserved for the jenmi) or actual rent discarding the vilachal- 
menipattam (i.c. the balance of the gross produce available for 
distribution between the Govermnent and the jenmi after 
deductions had been methodically made for seed, cultivation 
expenses and the cultivator’s produce) of Richards. Regarding 
garden lands he followed Richards and fixed one third of the 
gross produce as share of Government. The result was that 
different principles were laid down in the treatment of garden 
and dry lands. 

Then came the famous settlement of 1900. The lands 
were divided into wet garden and dry and the soil into taram.s 
or classes. Dry land was classified as occupied and unoccupied 
Fallows were left uncharged. Assessment was levied only on 
the extent cultivated every year. For fixing assessment desams 
were also grouped into three. The consideration was proxi¬ 
mity to markets, facilities of communication, fertility, pro¬ 
ductive capacity of the soil, liability to ravages by wild animals 
etc. The money rate on wet lands was fixed taking paddy 
as the standard crop. The out-turn was converted into money 
at the rate calculated upon an average of prices for the 20 
normal years ending with 1892-93. Of this a reduction of 
15 per cent towards cartage, 15 per cent for vicissitudes of 
season etc. and 1/3 of the remainder as cultivator’s .share was 
made from the gross value and 6/10 of the remainder was fixed 
as Government’s share. On regular second crops the rate of 
assessment was only one-fourth of the first crop charge and 
for occasional second crops, the charge was half the first crop 
assessment. Modan or hill paddy was considered the standard 
crop. One third of this crop went to the cultivator and the 
balance equally shared by the jenmi and the Government. In 
respect of garden lands a system of acreage rates varying 
from Be. 1 to Rs. 7 was adopted and coconut was considered 
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the standard crop. The settlements of 1900 were made per¬ 
manent for a period of thirty years. In 1931-34 a resettle¬ 
ment was effected. The attempt was met with keen opposition 
at the hands of the jenmis. But they were overcome. The 
avowed object of this resettlement was the equitable distri¬ 
bution of incidence of land revenue. At the resettlement, the 
classification and grouping of wet lands were based on the 
productivity of the best lands in Palghat and Walluvanad 
taluks. The lands in other taluks were graded low and 
charged with low rates. But the classification of dry and 
garden lands were not in any way charged. 

Basic tax: 

With the reorganisation of states, the system of basic tax 
prevailing in Travancore-Cochin area was extended to this 
district with effect from September 1, 1957 under the provi¬ 
sions of the Land Tax (Amendment) Act, 1957. Accordingly 
all lands irrespective of the nature of the tenures, the kinds 
of crops raised or the actual yield from them were subject to 
the basic tax at the rate of 2 paise per cent of land. The 
levy was discontinued consequent on the invalidation of the 
Kerala Land Tax Act by the Kerala High Court in 1962. But 
with the subsequent amendment of the Constitution by its 
seventeenth Amendment Act of 1964 which 'included also the 
Kerala Land Tax Act in the ninth schedule to the Constitution, 
the system of basic tax has again been introduced. 

The net demand under basic tax in the district came tr* 
Rs. 12,39,156.35 in 1972-73. The total net demand under lan l 
revenue in the district was Rs. 12,44,609.25 during the period. 
The incidence of taxation per head of population on the net 
land revenue demand for the year was Rs. 0.92 per head. It 
may be clear from the above that the main source of land 
revenue in the District is basic tax. The basic lax assessed in 
each taluk of the district for the years 1972 and 1973 has 
been given under. 


Statement of taluk wiae figure* of demaadi coUeertion, balance and number 
of assessees of plantation tax for tbe year* 1949-70 to 1972-73 


Namtof taluk 

Ttar 

JVb. of 
assessets 

Dmand 

Ra. 

Colhetim 

Rs. 

Balanet 

Rs. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Alathur 

1969-70 

21 

16,570-92 

16,570-92 



1970-71 

32 

20,156-00 

20,156-00 



1971-72 

50 

23,128 00 

23,128-00 



1972-73 

115 

37,500-85 

37,500-85 

• • 
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Aam* of taluk 

Year 

No. of 

arsessees 

Demand 

Rs. 

Collection 

Rs. 

Balance 

Rs. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Chittur 

. 1969-70 

124 

3,01,694-26 

3,01,400-28 

293-98 


1970-71 

90 

1,70,656-10 

1,64,128-18 

6,527-92 


1971-72 

101 

1,96,197-85 

1,95,987-69 

210-16 


1972-73 

272 

1,86,702-00 

1,85,901-91 

800-08 

Mannarghat 

. 1969-70 

85 

44,271-34 

35,354-51 

8,916-83 


1970-71 

127 

83,717-62 

47,119-35 

36,598-27 


1971-72 

41 

43,416-93 

42,417-24 

999-69 


1972-73 

158 

45,729-92 

38,189-15 

7,540-77 

Ottappalam 

. 1969-70 

88 

7,429-28 

7,429-28 

, , 


1970-71 

34 

3,668-64 

3,668-64 

, , 


1971-72 

85 

8,105-05 

6,634-63 

•1,470-42 


1972-73 

230 

18,679-88 

14,739-89 

3,939-99 

Palghat 

1969-70 

5 

5,503-50 

5,530-50 



1970-71 

6 

3,206-00 

3,206-00 



1971-72 

22 

6,711-02 

6,711-02 



1972-73 

15 

4,801-22 

4,801-22 

. • 


Plantation tax: 


In pursuance of the Kerala Plantation (Additional Tax) 
Act, 1960 which came into operation on April 1, 1960, all 
holders of plantations, irrespective of their capacity as owners, 
tenants, mortgagees, trustees, receivers, managers or in any 
other capacity are liable to pay, in addition to basic tax, a 
plantation tax where the aggregate extent of plantation held 
by a person is above 5 acres, or more, Ra 8 per acre above the 
first two acres. Plantation includes coconut trees, arecanut 
trees, rubber, coffee, tea, cardamom plants and pepf)er vines. 
The following table shows the details of plantation tax in the 
district as on March 31, 1972. 


District 

Demand 

Collection 

Balance 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

(1) 

(2) 

(^) 

(4) 

Palghat 

3,52,024-75 

2,96,361-36 

55,663-39 


Building tax: 

A tax on building, the floor area of which was 1,000 sq. ft. 
or more and the construction of which had been completed 
subsequent to March 2, 1961 was being levied from March 1961 
under the provisions of the Kerala Building Tax Act, 1961. 
But the Kerala Building Tax Act was struck down by the 
high court of Kerala by its judgment dated November 20, 1964. 
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The appeal filed by the Government of Kerala in the supreme 
court against the decision of the high court has also been 
dismissed. Now the building tax collected is being refunded 
to the parties. 

Irrigation cess: 

The irrigation cess collected form another important 
source of receipts. A statement showing the number of 
assessees, demand, collection and balance under irrigation cess 
for each of the years from 1969-70 to 1972-73 is given below; 


Talvk'wb* ■tatement showiBg the number at neseeBece, demand, collection 
and balance under Irrlgadoa cesa for the yeara 1969-70 to 1972-73 


AVwi# of taluk 

rtar 

Ab. of 

Dtmattd 

Colltction 

Balaoc* 


asstssMS 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Alathur 

1969-70 

21 

16,570-92 

16,570-92 



1970-71 

32 

20,136 00 

20,1.56-00 



1971-72 

50 

23,128 00 

23,128-00 



1972-73 

115 

37,500-85 

37,500-85 


Cbittur 

1969-70 

1,990 

98,935-92 

98,935-92 



1970-71 

7,622 

1,45,105-38 

1,45,105-38 



1971-72 

5,815 

1,51,783-10 

1,51,783-10 



1972-73 

2,435 

1,54,716-39 

1,.54,638-31 

78-08 

Mannarghat 

1969-70 

163 

3,136-02 

, , 

3,136-02 


1970-71 

316 

1,568-01 

1,547-72 

20-29 


1971-72 

632 

5,781-51 

5,364-68 

416-83 


1972-73 

624 

3,674-76 

1,40^44 

2,269-32 

Ottappalam 

1969-70 

280 

11,554-00 

11,554-00 

, , 


1970-71 

1,732 

34,108-03 

34,108-03 

• • 


1971-72 

2,662 

27,723-55 

26,745-33 

978-22 


1972-73 

1,859 

30,122-38 

27,728-66 

2,393-72 

Palghat 

1969-70 

11,624 

2,20,395-79 

1,95,226-29 

25,169-50 


1970-71 

6,812 

2,35,547-80 

2,06,101-53 

29,446-27 


1971-72 

10,000 

2,32,315-97 

2.16,584-52 

15,731-45 


1972-73 

5,690 

2,12.532-60 

2,12,532-60 

.. 


Land assignment: 

The land assignment work in the district is done in 
accordance with the provision of the Kerala Land Assignment 
Rules, 1964. The Government poramboke lands are assigned 
on registry for purposes of personal cultivation, home sites and 
beneficial enjoyment of adjoining registered holdings. Lands 
are assigned to the settlement of landless agricultural labourers 
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under the scheme sponsored by the Central government. The 
general principle followed in the assignment of government 
lands is that first preference is given for persons already in 
occupation of government lands under lease, current or time 
expired or by way of encroachment nut considered objection¬ 
able. Second preference is for land!e*ss and indigent persons 
who do not own or hold land either on propriety ly right or 
security of tenure and have no other source of income. Third 
preference is for persons whose annual family income do not 
exceed Rs. 15,000 and the total extent does not rise above the 
maximum prescribed in the Kerala Land Assignment Rules, 
1964. 

The total extent of lands available for assignment in each 
taluk in the Palghat district and the extent of land assigned 
till September 30, 1973 are furnished below: 


Name of Taluk 

Total area available 
for assignment 
hectares 

Total extent 
assigned 
hectares 

Alathur 

1.5423 

0.8948 

Palghat 

1.0036 

1.0036 

Mannarghat 

39.3475 

21.6585 

Ottappalam 

22.1848 

17.1222 

Chittur 

279.3951 

198.2110 

Total 

343.4733 

238.8901 


The following table gives the total collection of land value, 
tree value and survey demarcation charges from the assignees. 


Name of Taluk 

Total amount 
charged 

Rs. 

Amount collected 

Rs. 

Alathur 

137.00 

137.00 

Palghat 

96.00 

96.00 

Mannarghat 

3,900.96 

3,900.96 

Ottappalam 

3,061.90 

3.061.90 

Chittur 

55,621.91 

55,561.91 

Total 

62,817.77 

62,756.97 
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Land acquisition: 

Land acquisition for public purposes was an important 
item of work attended to by the revenue department. Due to 
the various development schemes and projects under the Five 
Year Plans, there has been considerable increase in the land 
acquisition work in the district. Besides the regular land 
acquisition officers like the personal assistant to the collector, 
revenue divisional officer and tahsildar, there are special land 
acquisition officers to attend to land acquisition work in the 
district. The land acquisition proceedings in this district are 
guided by the instructions contained in the Kerala land acqui¬ 
sition manual which v’as brought into force with effect from 
April 1, 1963. There are 8 special tahsildars working in this 
district for the acquisition of land for major irrigation projects, 
fodder farms etc. In addition to the above, the 5 taluk tahsil¬ 
dars and 2 revenue divisional officers are attending to minor 
acquisition work. The total staff employed, the extent 
acquired, the total compensation paid etc. are given below. 

The special tahs'lclar/block development officer-cum-land 
tribunals are attending to the implementation of provisions in 
the K.L.R. Act under sections 31, 72 and SOB of the Act. 

The progress in disposal of applications under the above 
categories is as follows:— 

Section 31 (fixation of fair rent): 

Up to the end of November, 1971, 458 applications were 
received by the land tribunals of which one was transferred to 
the Munsiff Land Tribunal, Ottappalam, leaving a balance of 
457 applications for disposal. 8 apolications were allowed 
and 60 applications rejected up to November, making a total 
of 68 applications dlsnosed. The balance pending is 339 
applicatioas. These apolications are to be disoosed of with 
joint trial along with the applications under section 72 of the 
Act for vesting and assignment. 

Section 72: 

A total number of 35.733 applications were received b> 
the land tribunals i.e. 26,166 in form ’A’ 5,433 in form *J’ and 
4.134 .suo motu case.s up to the end of November, 1971. Of 
this 2,510 appheatinn.s in form A and 483 suo motu cases 
mak’ng a total of 2,993 aoolications have been transferred to 
the Special Muns'ff Land Tribunal. Ottappalam. Therefore, the 
applications available for disposal are 32.740 i.e. 23,656 in 
form 'A’ 5,433 in form 'J’ and 3,651 suo motu cases. A total 
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number of 10,823 cases were allowed i.e. 3,994 in form 'A'. 
4,916 in form 'J’ and 1,913 suo motu cases and rejected 1,979 
cases i.e. 1,662 in form 'A’, 110 in form 'J’ and 207 suo motu 
cases making a total disposal of 12,802 cases at the end of 
November 1971. 

The entire cases pending in Agali, i.e. 3,484 (including that 
of Sholayur whose jurisdiction has been given to Agali) 624 
cases in Land Tribunal, Kollengode, 126 cases in Land Tribunal, 
Pudur making a total of 4,234 cases and stayed by the high 
court and therefore the number of applications actually avail¬ 
able at the end of November, 1971 for disposal is 15,704. 

Issue of certificate of purchase: 

Of the total number of 10,823 cases allowed certificates of 
purchase have been issued in 9,094 cases covering an extent 
of 4,156.5666 hectares. The compensation in the allowed comes 
to Rs. 57,45,514.53. 

Section 80A cases: 

A total number of 518 applications were received up to 
the end of November, 1971 of which 193 applications i.e. 189 
for purchase and 4 for shifting of kudikidappu under section 80 
(A) (9) were allowed and 245 applications were rejected making 
a total of 438 cases disposed of uo to the end of November. 1971. 
The balance pending is 80. Of this 37 ca.ses pending with Land 
Tribunal, Kollengode were stayed by the High Court of Kerala. 
Therefore, balance number of applications available for disposal 
is 43. 

Certificates issued: 

Out of 189 cases allowed for purchase of kudikidappu 
certificate.s in 168 cases were issued covering an extent of 
6.5811 hectares of land and a compensation of Rs. 3,893.78. 

Preparation of record of rights: 

The area covered in Agali, Sholayur, Pudur panchayats in 
Attappady area and Mundur panchayat in the jurisdiction of 
Palehat land tribunal were notified for P.R.R. work under 
K.R.R. Act. Government have directed to keep in abevance of 
the work and therefore, the land tribunals are taking action 
for preparation of register of occupancy in these areas. 

In o+her areas the taluk tahsildars are the authority for 
preparation of record of rights. 
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Kollengode is a selected block in the district for the 
preparation of records of rights. Here also the preparation of 
register of occupancy is being attended to by the special staff. 

In the above areas, resurvey work is also in progress. The 
technical supervision of this work is done by assistant director, 
survey and land records, Palghat. 

Ceiling returns: 

A total number of 583 returns were received for verifica¬ 
tion. Verification was completed and reports sent in 273 
cases to the land board. Balance number pending is 280 cases. 
A total extent of 543.31 hectares of land has been found as 
surplus in the returns over which verification was completed 
The land board, Trivandrum has to hear the party concerned 
and to arrive at the correct extent of land available for 
surrender. 

Expenditure: 

The pay and allowance of P.R.R. staff is debited to 9 L.R. 
K.R.R. Act under plan scheme. Against the allotment of 
Rs. 6,36,700.00 including survey for the current year, a sum 
of Rs. 2,46,759.71 has been spent up to and including November 
30, 1971. 


OTHER REVENUES 

Stamps: 

The income from the sale of stamps is an item of revenue 
to the state. Stamps are sold from government treasuries in 
the district. The treasuries were functioning as a wing of the 
revenue department up to July 31, 1963 and till then they were 
under the control of the district collectors concerned. The 
treasuries were separated from the revenue department and 
formed into a separate department under the control of the 
director of treasuries with effect from August 1, 1963. There 
are five sub treasuries and one district treasury in this district. 
Four of the sub treasuries are in charge of sub treasury 
officers of grade II who are in the ranks of deputy tahsildars 
and one sub treasury is in charge of a sub treasury officer. 
Grade I in the rank of a tahsildar. The district treasury 
officer is the district head of this department and he is in the 
grade of a deputy collector. The district treasury officer is 
assisted by an assistant treasury officer in the grade of a 
tahsildar. There are three section heads in the district treasury. 

3/11—31 
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In the sub treasuries there are head accountants at the 
rate of one for each sub treasury to assist the sub treasury 
officers. There are five banking treasuries including the 
district treasury and one non-banking treasury in this district. 
The cash transactions of banking treasuries are conducted by 
the banks. However payment of pension is made at the bank¬ 
ing treasuries itself excepting the pension bills presented 
through the respective banks attached to the banking treasuries. 
In the case of non-banking treasuries all cash transactions are 
conducted in the treasury counters themselves. Stamps are 
generally sold through the licensed vendors. When stamps of 
the value of Rs. 400 and above and special stamps are required, 
the individuals have to obtain stamps from the ex officio 
vendors who are the assistant treasurers working in the 
treasuries. Postal stationery is supplied to the post office 
from the district treasury. Service postage is issued from the 
treasuries to the departmental officers only. 

Registration department: 

The income from the registration and attestation of docu¬ 
ments is another important source of revenue. The district 
registrar exercises the powers under sections 37 (2), 39 and 41 
of the Kerala Stamp Act within the limits of his jurisdiction 
in regard to the instruments presented for registration to the 
sub-registrars of the district. The statistics of the work done 
by the registration department with details of nature and value 
of the documents, for the year 1971-72 is given below: 

Nature and value of documents 1971--72 


Nature 

No. 

Total value 
Rs. 

Mortgages 

2,941 

1,02,89,130 

Sales 

8,410 

1,79,35,650 

Wilb 

772 

• • 

Money bonds 

68 

1,20,159 

Other classes 

.. 16,179 

4,24,23,271 

Total 

.. 28,370 

7,07,68,210 


EXCISE 

The Palghat excise division was constituted on 15th May 
1967 with headquarters at Palghat, following the scrapping of 
prohibition. It comprises the taluks of Chittur, Alathur, 
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Palghat, Ottappalam and Mannarghat. There are 13 ranges 
in the division. The division is put in charge of the assistant 
excise commissioner. Each range is manned by an excise 
inspector, assisted by preventive officers and guards. Invariably 
there are 3 preventive officers and 12 guards in each range. 
The range inspector is respK)nsible for the collection of excise 
revenue and suppression of crimes falling under Abkari, Opium 
and Dangerous Drugs Act. The assistant excise commissioner 
supervises the work of the range inspectors. He exercises the 
powers of a district collector so far as the excise revenue is 
concerned. 


The ranges and their jurisdictions are as follows: 


Range 

Chittur 

Kollengode 

Nemmara 

Alathur 

Coyalmannam 

Parli 

Palghat 

Ottappalam 

Pattambi 

Mannarghat 
Abkari policy: 


} 

] 

} 


Jurisdiction 
Chittur taluk 

Alathur taluk 

Palghat taluk 

Ottappalam taluk 
Mannarghat taluk 


The manufacture, possession and sale of toddy, arrack 
and foreign liquor come under the excise laws. The privilege 
of vending these items to independent shops is put to public 
auction every year and the highest bidder acquires the right 
to vend. He is liable to pay the amount of bid (rentals) in 
ten equal instalments. Fixed fee licences are also issued to 
persons who are dealing in the wholesale trade of foreign 
liquor. The major source of income is the rental of abkari 
shops, excise duty collected on arrack and foreign liquors and 
tree tax realised for tapping cocoanut, chimdapana, and 
palmirah trees. 


Liquors: 

Toddy, arrack and foreign liquor including beer are the 
different liquors in the trade. Arrack is manufactured in the 
distilleries of the state. Foreign liquors are largely manu¬ 
factured in other states. There is a brewery for the manu¬ 
facture of beer here. 

3/11—31a 
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Opium and Ganja: 

As a policy of the Government, there is absolute prohi¬ 
bition of the possession, manufacture and use of opium and 
ganja. However persons who are accustomed to use opium 
on medical grounds in order are granted permits for possession 
and use of opium. Permits are also granted for possession 
of opium and ganja to licensers for the manufacture of bona- 
fide ayurvedic medicines. Besides opium and ganja, medi¬ 
cinal and toilet preparations, dangerous drugs and spiritous 
preparations are also under the administrative control of the 
department. 

Pharmaceutical: 

There is an ayurvedic pharmacy known as "the arya 
vaidya pharmacy (C.B.E.) Ltd,, Kanikode” licensed for the 
manufacture of ayurvedic preparations containing spirit. 
There is no separate establishment of excise staff in the manu¬ 
factory. The spirit is issued nCn-duty paid and it is controlled 
and supervised by the excise inspector of Palghat range, who 
is responsible for the collection of duty on the manufactured 
products. 

Distilleries and laboratories: 

There is no distillery or laboratory functioning in this 
division. 

Revenue during 1967-68 and 1968-69 : 

There was no yield of revenue in this division prior to 
May 1967 when prohibition was in force. 

A statement showing demand, collection and balance of 
abkarl revenue under different items in the 



Palgbat district 

1970-71 


Item 

Demand 

Collection 

Balance 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Arrack 

.. 25,27,355-00 

24,39,455-00 

87,900-00 

Toddy 

30,20,406-00 

28,48,299-28 

1,72,106-72 

Tree tax 

3,12,150-00 

30,80.000-00 

4,150-00 

Total 

58,59,911-00 

55,95,754-28 

2,64,156-72 
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Palghat division is an intensive palmirah tapping area. 
Palmirah tapping commences in the month of October and 
lasts till April. Hence majority of the toddy shops do not 
thrive in the period when palmirah toddy is not produced. 
This is a peculiar feature of this area unlike other parts of 
the state. 

Agricultural income-tax and salestax: 

The agricultural income-tax and salestax department is 
lesponsible for the administration of the enactments relating 
to salestax and agricultural income-tax along with the sur¬ 
charge introduced with effect from September 1, 1957. Before 
the formation of the state of Kerala, salestax administration 
was in the hands of the commercial department of the Madras 
government. The department administered the Madras General 
Salestax Act, 1939, the Madras Sales of Motor Spirit Taxation 
Act, 1939, the Madras Entertainment Tax Act of 1939, the 
Madras Betting Tax Act, 1935 and the Madras Tobacco Act, 1953. 
Madras State was one of the first states in India to introduce 
salestax. The tax was introduced by the first congress ministry 
with a view to recoup the loss of revenue resulting from the 
introduction of prohibition. Initially it was a general tax on 
the sale of goods in the state. Later on several changes were 
introduced.. The salestax realised only from dealers whose 
annual turnover was not less than R& 10,000 per annum. With 
the emergence of Kerala State, the Travancore-Cochin General 
Salestax Act, 1950 was introduced in the district with effect 
from October 1, 195? for purjiose of levying interstate transac¬ 
tions which were exempted till that time. The Kerala Sur¬ 
charge on Taxes Act came into effect on September 1, 1957 
by which the levy of a surcharge of 2^ per cent on the sales¬ 
tax due was introduced. 

The Madras Plantation and Agricultural Income-tax Act 
was in force till March 31, 1957. For the administration of 
this Act in the erstwhile Malabar district, there was only one 
Agricultural Income-tax Officer. After the formation of the 
Kerala State and the unification of the Kerala state and the 
unification of laws, the Travancore-Cochin Agricultural Income- 
tax Act, 1950 was extended to the district. According to this 
Act any person whose net agricultural income exceeds Rs. 3,600 
a year is liable to be assessed to agricultural income-tax. The 
assessing officers under this Act are the agricultural income-tax 
officers for assessees whose annual income is above Rs. 5,000 
and the junior agricultural income-tax officers in respect of 
other assessees. 
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The inspecting assistant conunissioner of agricultural income- 
tax and salestax (special), Kozhikode was the controlling officer oi 
the agricultural income-tax and salestax department in this 
district till April 1969. In April 1969 a new office of the inspecting 
assistant commissioner was opened with headquarters at 
Trichur and the Palghat district is now under the admini¬ 
strative control of the inspecting assistant commissioner of 
agricultural income-tax and salestax (special), Trichur. There 
were 4 agricultural income-tax officers under the control of the 
inspecting assistant commissioner (special), Kozhikode till April 
1969 in this district as shown below: 

1. A.I.T. office, Chittoor with one agricultural income- 

tax officer, one additional agricultural income-tax 
officer and two junior agricultural income-tax 
officers. 

2. A.I.T. office, Ponnani with one agricultural income- 

tax officer and one junior agricultural income-tax 
officer. 

3. A.I.T. office, Perinthalmanna with one agricultural 

income-tax officer and one junior agricultural 
income-tax officer. 

4. A.I.T. office, Palghat with one agricultural income- 

tax officer, one junior agricultural income-tax 
officer. 

The statistical data of revenue and expenditure under 
Agricultural Income-tax Act relating to the above offices in 
Palghat district are furnished below: 


Year 1971 Rs. 

Agricultural income-tax 12,58,921.22 

Agricultural super-tax 12,442.81 

Surcharge 57,979.21 

Penalty 16,248.98 


Total 


13,45,592.22 


Salestax: 

Before the state reorganisation, the Madras General Sales¬ 
tax Act, 1939 was being administered in the then Malabar 
south district of which certain areas form parts of the present 
Palghat district. In Chittur taluk (excluding the Kollengode 
firka) G.S.T. Act, 1125 was being administered. Besides the 
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M,G.S.T. Act, 1939, the commercial tax authorities in the old 
Malabar area were administering the Madras Sales of Motor 
Spirit Taxation Act, 1939 and Madras Tobacco (Taxation of 
Sales and Registration) Act, 1953 also. The assessing autho- 
nnes as per the old M.G.S.T. Act, 1939 were the deputy com¬ 
mercial tax officers and assistant commercial tax officers. 
Dealers having taxable turnover of Rs. 20,000 and more were 
being assessed by the deputy commercial tax officer and those 
with less than the turnover of Rs. 20,000 were being assessed 
by the assistant commercial tax officers. The "commercial tax 
officer” was the administrative head of the district, with powers 
of an assessing authority under the M.S.M.S.T. Act, 1939 and 
M.T. (T.S. &R.) Act, 1953. He was also appellate authority 
under the M.G.S.T. Act, 1939. His immediate superior was 
deputy commissioner (commercial tax), Coimbatore. 

In accordance with the provisions contained in the state 
reorganisation laws, the M.G.S.T. Act, 1939 was being followed 
in the old Malabar area of Palghat ffistrict till September 30, 
1959. The Madras Acts were repealed with effect from 
October 1, 1959 and the Travancore-Cochin General Salestax 
Act, 1125 (Act XI of 1125) was extended to those areas with 
necessary amendments. Consequently the posts of deputy 
commercial tax officers and assistant commercial tax officers 
were redesignated as salestax officers and assistant salestax 
officers respectively. Besides, the posts of salestax inspectors 
in the cadre of assistant salestax officers were also created for 
outdoor work. 

One of the notable amendments in the General Salestax 
Act, 1125 (the words Travancore-Cochin were deleted by 
amendment) was the introduction of section 16 A in 1958, by 
which check posts were installed in the borders of the newly 
reorganised state of Kerala. This section was introduced 
with a view to check the movements of goods through the 
borders to and fro. Certain internal check posts were also 
established with a view to checking movements of goods in 
vehicles. In the present Palghat district there exists the 
following check posts. 

Border check posts 1 Gopalapuram in Chittur taluk 

2 Govindapuram do. 

3 Kanjicode in Palghat taluk 

4 Meenakshipuram in Chittur taluk 

5 Neduppuni do. 

6 Velanthavalam do. 

Internal check posts 1 Mangalani in Alathur taluk 
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The border check post at Kanjicode and the internal check 
post at Mangalam are manned by respective salestax officers 
and tiieir staff and the other check posts by respective 
inspectors and their staff. Besides theiie check posts, tem¬ 
porary checking points were established through executive 
orders in certain places adjacent to the check posts in Chittur 
taluk, at Attappady in Mannarghat taluk and Chalissery in 
Ottapalam taluk in order to check movements of groundnut, 
arecanut etc., during the relev^mt seasons by posting salestax 
inspectors and necessary staff in those points. 

The G.S.T. Act, 1125 was repealed by the Kerala General 
Salestax Act, 1963 with effect from April 1, 1963. 

Besides the State Salestax Acts, the officers of the depart¬ 
ment are also administering the Central Salestax Act, 1956 
which came into force from July 1967 in order to levy tax on 
the interstate transactions. Apart from this, Kerala Sur¬ 
charge on Taxes Act is also being administered by the officers 
of the department. 

Authorities who administer the Salestax Acts-Palghat District: 

Avpellate side : —Appellate Assistant Commissioner. 

Administrative side :—Inspecting Assistant Commissioner, 
Intelligence Officer and Inspectors, Salestax Officers. 

1. Salestax Officer, Special Circle I, Palghat 

2. Salestax Officer do. II, do. 

3. Salestax Officer, Palghat 

4. Salestax Officer, Alathur 

5. Salestax Officer, Chittur 

6. Salestax Officer, Ottapalam 

7. Salestax Officer, Mannarghat 

Assistant Salestax OjJlcers; 

1. A.S.T.O. I, Salestax Office, Palghat 

2. A.S<T O, IIj Salestax Office, Palghat 

3. A.S.T.O. Salestax Office,. Chittur 

Salestax Inspectors: 

1. S.T.I. Salestax Office, Special Circle I, Palghat 

2. S.T.I. Salestax Office, Special Circle II, Palghat 

3. S.T.I. Salestax Office, Alathur 
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4. S.T.I. (I) Inspecting Assistant Commissioners Office, 

Palghat 

5. S.T.I. (II) do. do. 

6. S.T.I. (Ill) do. do. 

Statement showing demand, collection, remission and balance 
under salestax for the year 1970-71 including 
central salestax. 

Demand Collection Remission Balance 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

1,78,52,122 1,41,52,233 3,88,545 33,11,344 

Details of important commodities in Palghat district for 
which salestax is levied. 

1. Provisions 

2. Foodgrains 

3. Cocoanut oil 

4. Stationery 

5. Arecanut 

6. Jaggery 

7. Timber 

CENTRAL REVENUES 

The Palghat district forms part of the Central Excise Circle 
of the Government of India with headquarters at Kozhikode. 
The Palghat district is divided into three range offices function¬ 
ing at Palghat, Ottappalam and Ponnani respectively. There 
are two outlaying sectors for Palghat range office. They are 
at Nemmara and Koduvayur. 






CHAPTER XII 


LAW, ORDER AND JUSTICE 
Incidence of crimes : 

Since 1969 there has not been any substantial increase in 
the incidence of crimes in general. The important crimes 
reported are murder, dacoity, robbery, house-breaking and 
theft including cattle theft. Table I shows the main crimes 
under cognizable offences from 1969-71. 

TABLE I 

Crimes under cognizable offences (1969-1971) 


Nature of offence 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Murder 

36 

31 

43 

Dacoity 

1 

2 

1 

Robbery 

1 

3 

3 

House-breaking and 

theft. 264 

221 

210 

Cattle theft 

14 

12 

14 

Ordinary theft 

185 

182 

152 

Total 

501 

451 

423 


The main reasons for the incidence of crimes are difficult 
economic conditions, scarcity of foodgrains, soaring rise in 
the price of essential commodities and the comparatively 
troubled law and order situation arising out of agitations and 
strikes sponsored by various groups. Release of criminals 
and the operation of outside criminals have also contributed 
to the increase in property offences. However it may be 
noted that in one respect an increase in the incidence of crime 
according to statistics may be inevitable and even desirable 
if it reflects a more complete registration of complaints. Some 
measures taken by the police organisation in the state in 1969 
to 1971 were specially designed to secure the above aim and 
there may have their own impact on further statistics. Other¬ 
wise it may be foimd that the incidence of major crimes has 
been on the depreciation side from 1969 to 1971. Table II 
showing the number of true cognizable crimes from 1969 to 
1971 is given below: 
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TABLE II 


The number of true cognizable crimes (1969-1971) 


Year 

No. 

Variation 

Percentage of 
variation 

1969 

1,453 

» .. 


1970 

1,464 

+ 11 

.75 

1971 

1,429 

— 35 

2.39 

The 

above table 

shows that 

the incidence of crime has 


shown decrease within the last three years. The variation 
as given above between 1970 and 1971 is 35. Even on a compara¬ 
tive study of the total cognizable crimes for 1970 and 1971, the 
district showed a variation of 28, the percentage being 2.39. 
Tables III and IV give the cases of juvenile offences, value of 
property lost and recovered respectively. 

table III 

Statement ahotving the number of caaea of offencea 
committed by juvenllea 1969-1971 



Offences Minor 

Minor 



Tear 

Serious offences against offences 

offences 

Other 

Total 

against persons property against 

against 

offences 



etc. persons 

property 



1969 


3 1 

.. 


4 

1970 


7 

6 

"l 

14 

1971 

. . 

9 

2 

10 

21 



TABLE IV 





Value of Property loet and recovered (1969-71) 


Tear 

Property stolen 

Property recovered 

Percentage 



76. 

Rs. 



1969 

2,34089-32 

59,402-56 


25 


1970 

2,29,219-34 

76,238-50 


33 


1971 

2,37,079-58 

27,454*52 


11-57 



The evolution of police force in the district; 

Until the time of the Mysorean conquest of Malabar, the 
law and order of the district was in the hands of the Nair 
militia. The Naduvazhis and Desavazhis were having their 
own Nair militia to support them in the governance of their 
respective nads and desoms. This system was toppled down 
by Tipu with his conquest when most of the Rajas of Malabar 
left the country. In 1792 when the British took over the 
administration, a police force by name 'Nayar Sibbandi Corps’ 
was established. They had to serve under their native chief¬ 
tains. By the end of the 18 th century more regular police 
force was organised and this consisted of kolkars, daffadars 
and jamadars, In 1801 the irregular Nayar Sibbandi Corps 
was disbanded and a force of 500 armed police was established. 
This was organised with a view to collecting revenues of the 
district. This armed force was mainly used by the British 
for the suppression of rebellions frequented the country 
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following the assumption of power by the government of the 
East India Company. In 1810 this force was dissolved and 
the Malabar police came into being. In 1816, the existing 
establishment of police—'daroghas’ and tandars—was abolished 
and a new system was introduced in the organisation of the 
police force. According to it, under the general control of 
the zilla magistrate and his assistants, the adhikari was made 
the head of the village police, the tahsildar that of the taluk 
police. In 1854 a local police corps consisting of 31 native 
officers, 2 buglers and 150 men under the command of two 
military officers were constituted. The police of Malabar was 
reorganised once again by dividing the Malabar district into 
two police divisions—north and south under Act XXIV of 1859 
following the murder of Conolly, the then collector and 
district magistrate of Malabar ('). The district of Palghat was 
under the southern division with headquarters at Kozhikode. 
The superintendent of south Malabar division was assisted by 
assistant superintendents at Malappuram and Palghat. There 
were in total 106 police stations, an average of one to every 
55 square miles. 

In 1885 all the finest recruits were grouped together into 
a special force and established as a precautionary force 
in the Mappilla zone. They were made permanent in 1897. 
This force consisted of 80 constables, 4 native head constables, 
4 sergents, a bugler and an inspector invariably an english 
man. Following the Mappilla Rebellion of 1921, the entire 
Mappilla area of Ernad and Walluvanad taluks and portion 
of Ponnani taluk was constituted into a separate police district 
under the charge of a special district superintendent of police 
with headquarters at Malappuram. This special police division 
is known as the Malabar special police with six companies 
strong and trained on military lines. The old Malappuram 
special police was disbanded and its place was taken by this 
special police trained on military lines. The rest of the then 
Malabar district was put in charge of a district superintendent 
of police, Malabar who was assisted by subdivisional officers 
at Cannanore and Palghat. 

This arrangement continued till the formation of the 
Kerala State in 1956. The organisation of the police departi- 
ment underwent certain major charges in its set up. The 
whole of the Kerala state was divided into three ranges, the 


(1) The details regarding the murder of Conolly are entered into the 
Volume II of 'Moplah outrages’ 1853-1859’ containing the 
correspondence and records relating to the incident. 
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northern range comprising of Cannanore, Kozhikode, Malap- 
puram and Palghat under the deputy inspector general 
of police, central range consisting of Trichur, Ernakulam and 
Kottayam under a deputy inspector general of police with 
headquarters at Ernakulam and the southern range comprising 
of Quilon, Alleppey and Trivandrum districts under the 
deputy inspector general of police with headquarters at 
Trivandrum The reorganisation of the various units in the 
department such as the finger print bureau, shorthand bureau, 
fire service, special branch and crime branch have been taken 
up. Six active companies and half of the headquarter company 
of the Malabar special police were transferred to the Kerala 
state with effect from November 1, 1956 along with half of 
the staff of the Malabar special police office, medical staff, 
radio technical staff and others attached to motor workshop and 
the power house staff attached to Haig barracks. Consequent 
on the division of Malabar area into three districts, a separate 
superintendent of police was appointed from January 1, 1957 
in Palghat having jurisdiction over the whole of the district. 

Organisation and functions of the police force: 

The state is divided into three police ranges—southern, 
central and northern. The Palghat district comes under the 
northern range. Each is under a deputy inspector general of 
police. Like other districts of Kerala, Palghat too has two 
main units of police force viz., the local police and the district 
armed reserve. These units are under the control of the Superin¬ 
tendent of police, Palghat who is the head of the police 
department at district level. For the purpo.se of administration 
of law and order, the entire district is divided into two sub¬ 
divisions viz., Palghat and Shoranur. Each of these sub¬ 
divisions is under the charge of a deputy superintendent of 
police. The divisions are further subdivided into circles. 
The district has five circles each of which is under a circle 
inspector. They are at Alathur, Mannarghat, Palghat, 
Cttapalam and Chittur. Below the circle inspectors there 
are sub-inspectors who are in charge of the police stations 
and register the cases reported. Out-posts are also attached 
to some of the police stations. A list of police circles, station.^ 
and out-posts is given in the table at Appendix I. 

The registration of cases is done by police stations and 
investigation is usually conducted by sub-inspectors and head 
constables. Important cases are investigated by circle inspectors 
and other superior officers. 
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District Armed Reserve: 

The district armed reserve is imder the control of a 
superintendent of police, Palghat. The unit provides assistance 
to the local police for the maintenance of law and order. On 
occasions of state and national importance, it provides persons 
to take part in ceremonial parades, march pasts etc. The unit 
consists of one assistant commissioner, inspector, sub-inspectors, 
jemadars, head constables and police constables. 

District Intelligence Bureau: 

The district intelligence bureau in this district consists of 
one sub-inspector and 3 head constables. The main function 
of the C.I.D. is collection and dissemination of information 
regarding crime and criminals and exchange intelligence with 
similar institutions outside the State. 

Civil Supplies Cell: 

The civil supplies cell of the crime branch C.I.D, functions 
under one superintendent of police with a staff of one 
deputy superintendent of police having jurisdiction 
over Palghat, Calicut and Cannanore with headquarters at 
Palghat. 3 circle inspectors of police each in charge of 3 
revenue districts with headquarters at Trivandrum, Emakulam 
and Palghat, one sub-inspertor for every revenue district, are 
working under this cell. The main functions of the cell are 
to collect intelligence about the contravention of laws and 
control orders relating to essential commodities and to take 
appropriate action in close co-operation with the local police 
authorities, the staff of the central bureau of investigation and 
the revenue and civil supplies authorities. 

Traffic Unit: 

The traffic unit of this district has one sub-inspector and 
two head constables. The primary functions of this unit are 
to enforce the provisions of the motor vehicles act and rules. 
The staff have powers to detect offences relating to traffic 
rules and prosecution of offenders. 

The table at Appendix 11 gives the local strength of 
police force under the control of the superintendent of police, 
Palghat. 

Fire Service: 

The fire service in Kerala State was separated from the 
police department on January 22, 1963 under the provisions 
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of the Kerala Fire Force Act 1962. The director of fire force 
with headquarters at Trivandrum is the head of the depart¬ 
ment. The state is divided into two regions, the northern 
region with headquarters at Kozhikode and the southern region 
with headquarters at Ernakulam. A regional fire officer is in 
charge of each fire service region. Fire stations are meant 
for the protection of important urban centres. There is only 
one fire station in Pal ghat district, that is at Palghat. This 
station is manned by one sub-officer, 2 leading firemen, 1 tele¬ 
phone operator-cum-clerk, one mechanical driver, 4 fireman 
driver, 13 firemen. One mobile tank, one trailer pump and 
one ambulance are provided for the station. 


JAILS 

It was probably with the coming of the British that jails 
were established for imprisonment as a common form of 
punishment in Malabar. In the early years of the last 
century a prison was established in the town of Palghat. 
Forced labour was introduced among the prisoners. The 
prisoners were not properly fed and looked after. Hence the 
death rate under confinement was exceptionally high. It is 
recorded that out of an average daily strength of 382 convicts, 
153 died in 1859 due to the attack of epidemics like cholera, 
small-pox and plague. The jail at Palghat was abolished in 
1859. 

Prison organisation: 

There are four sub jails under the jails department in the 
Palghat district. They are at Palghat, Ottapalam, Chittur and 
Alathur. Brief accounts of these institutions are given below; 

Sub Jail, Palghat: 

This is an 'A’ class sub jail with effect from March 15, 
1957. It is under the control of a superintendent. Discipline 
is maintained in accordance with jail regulations. The board 
of jail visitors consists of the local M.L.A. and M.P. and four 
other non-officials including a woman. Juvenile deliquents 
and female prisoners are kept in separate cells. Newspapers 
are supplied to the prisoners. 

Sub Jail, Ottapalam: 

The sub jail is located in the sub court compound at 
Ottapalam. It was established in July 15, 1958. The discipline 
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is maintained according to the sub jail rules 1961. The 
sanctioned accommodation of the jail is 38, for 34 males and 3 
females. Library books are issued to the prisoners. This is a 
'C’ class sub jail. No special class for juvenile delinquents 
and political prisoners allowed unless it is specifically men¬ 
tioned or ordered by the court. The compound of the sub 
jail is of limited extent and hence the prisoners are usually 
allowed to work in the kitchen and in the limited space of the 
compound for gardening. 

Sub Jail, Chittur: 

The sub jail is under the tahslldar, Chittur. It. is attached 
to the taluk office, Chittur. This is an ordinary sub jail. The 
superintendent is the deputy tahsildar. There are 2 warder 
peons for the sub jail. The sanctioned strength of the sub 
jail is 10. 

Sub Jail, Alathur: 

There is also a sub jail at Alathur which attends to the 
similar work done by other sub jails in the district. 

Probation system: 

The Central Probation of Offenders Act was enforced 
throughout the state of Kerala only on July 15, 1958. But 
before reorganisation, the probation system was in existence 
in the former Malabar district under the Madras Probation of 
Offenders Act, 1937, Madras Children's Act, 1920 and Madras 
Borstal Schools Act, 1925. There was a probation officer 
at Shoranur having jurisdiction over the whole of the Palghat 
district. With the reorganisation of states, the probation 
system was extended to the whole of Kerala with effect from 
October 1960. The whole district comes under the jurisdiction 
of two additional district probation officers, one having juris¬ 
diction over Ottapalam and Mannarghat taluks and the other 
having jurisdiction over Palghat, Alathur and Chittur taluks. 

The Probation of Offenders Act provides for the release of 
offenders after admonition or on probation of good, conduct as 
an alternative to imprisonment or detention in an institution. 
The magistrates refer the cases to the district probation officer 
after the guilt is established. The district probation officer 
gathers the information regarding the home surroundings, 
criminal record, social history, etc. of the offender and the 
circumstances under which the offence was committed and he 
sends a report to the court stating his opinion whether the 

3yil—32 
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offender may be released on probation or be given institutional 
treatment. In case where the court passes a probation order 
the district probation officer is charged with the duty of 
supervision of the probationers. During the period of proba¬ 
tion he has to visit the probationer periodically. He has also 
to help the offender to rehabilitate himself. If the probationer 
violates any of the conditions of probation, his case will be 
reported back to the concerned magistrate for taking further 
action such as sending him to jail or other institutions etc. 

The procedure adopted in the case of juvenile and 
adolescent offenders is also the same as that mentioned above. 
The district probation officer on receipt of order from the 
court makes enquiries regarding the whereabouts of the 
offenders and if the parents are found unfit to provide proper 
care, he would recommend the detention of the offender in 
the borstal school or balamandir. If his findings are to the 
contrary, he may suggest to the court to release the offender 
and hand him over to the parents under the supervision of the 
probation officer. The subsequent actions in such cases are on 
the same lines as those provided for adult offenders. 

Cases under the Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act are 
also referred to the district probation officer. In addition, he 
is also entrusted with the work of supervision of ex-pupils of 
certified schools and ex-inmates or re.scue homes. 

The district probation office consists of one district proba¬ 
tion officer, an honorary probation officer with jurisdiction over 
Cannanore, Kozhikode and Palghat and one L.D. Clerk. 

The probation officer is concerned with probation and 
aftercare under the provisions of Probation of Offenders Act; 
Children’s Acts and the Kerala prisoners rules as well as the 
Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls Act. 

Table VI shows the number of persons placed under 
supervision under the Probation of Offenders Act, number of 
Juveniles under Children’s Act, number of ex-inmates, ex¬ 
convicts of the borstal schools as on March 31, 1971. 


TABLE VI 

No. of persons under Probation of Offenders 
Act etc. from 1971-73 




1971 

1972 

1973 

1. 

No. of persons placed under super¬ 





vision under the Probation of 





Offenders Act 

12 

81 

36 

2. 

No. of juveniles under Children’s 





Acts 

10 

10 

5 
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TABLE VI¬ 

■{cont.) 





1971 

1972 

1973 

3. 

NO. of ex-inmates of borstal 





schools under supervision 

27 

23 

83 

4. 

No. of ex-convicts of borstal 





schools under supervision 

56 

22 

22 



Rs. 


Rs. 

5. 

Expenditure on probation works 

..15,234-46 

NA 

16,344-39 


Remand Home, Palghat: 


The remand home started functioning from 1961-62 during 
the first year of the second five year plan period. The object 
was to set up remand home for keeping juvenile offenders 
under the provisions of the children act, pending trial, with 
seats for juvenile courts to conduct the trial of juveniles. 
Facilities are provided to accommodate a dozen children in the 
home. The remand home is functioning under the additional 
charge of the A class sub jail superintendent. In every 
remand home, there is a staff consisting of two rakshaks and 
one cook. In 1971 50 persons were admitted in this remand 
home. In the same year 57 were released from it. There were 
only 4 boys remaining at the beginning of 1972. 34 persons 
were admitted during the year 1972-73. 34 persons were 
discharged. 

Abala Mandir, Palghat: 

This was established on December 11, 1961. The object is 
care, protection, welfare and rehabilitation of destitute women. 
For the purpose, the destitute is defined as an unattached ut 
detached, a deserted or a vagrant or an unmarried mother. 
These homes of the destitutes, are called ahala mandirs. Each 
abala mandir is in general to provide accommodation for 25 
destitute women. The destitute have to be cared and pro¬ 
tected and arranged to be rehabilitated. The maintenance of 
the inmates has to be arranged at Government cost at the 
rate of Rs. 25 per mensem. A superintendent, a matron-cum- 
instructor and a peon are working in the abala mandir. The 
superintendent of the local sub jail is holding additional charge 
of remand home. Children under six years of age are also 
admitted along with the mothers. For the maintenance grant 
a sum of Rs. 8 per head per mensem is sanctioned. The inmates 
are given some sort of work inside the institution itself. They 
are put to coir-making, spinning, mat-weaving, cooking, 
embroidery, cutting and tailoring, hand-pounding of rice etc., 
with a view to inspiring the dignity of labour and getting 
themselves trained in either of these trades. Some of the inmates 

3/11—32a 
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are also sent to attend auxiliary nursing programme in hospitals. 
Rehabilitation of the inhabitants is effected by follow-up work 
and by entrusting them to private residences as servants and 
cooks. The day-to-day administration is carried under the 
guidance and advice of the managing committee of the rescue 
shelters. The whole expenditure is met by government in the 
form of grants. In the beginning of the year 1972 there were 
23 women and 4 children. 8 women and 5 children were 
admitted during the year 1972-73. The number of rehabilita¬ 
tion was 10 women and 3 children. Number of inmates as on 
March 31, 1973, was 21 women and 6 children. 

The eight rescue shelters in the state were abolished on 
July 7, 1967 and in substitution thereof two new zonal rescue 
homes, one each at Alleppey and Palghat was established. 
The rescue home is to function as a protective home under 
the Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls Act, 
1956, The day-to-day administration and general manage¬ 
ment are vested with a managing committee composed of both 
officials and non-officials. Inmates as on April 1, 1972, were 
21 women and 8 children. 52 women and 12 children were 
admitted during the year. Number of women and children 
discharged came to 18 and 5 respectively. The number at 
the end of the year was 21 women and 5 children. 

Home for Physically Handicapped, Palghat: 

This institution is under the control of a superintendent. 
There is a managing committee consisting of officials and non- 
officials. The number of inmates at the beginning of 1972 was 
25. 19 were admitted during 1972-73. Number discharged 

was 4 and the number died was 2. The number as on March 
31, 1973 was 19. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


Civil; 

The district court, Palghat has no additional bench 
attached to it. 


The courts subordinate to the district court, Palghat are 
as follows: 


Courts 

1. Sub Co^rt (two benches) 

2. Sub Court (two benches) 

3. MunsifF’s Court (two benches) 


Stations 

Palghat 

Ottapalam 

Palghat 
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4. 

Munsiff *8 Court (one bench) 

Alathur 

5. 

Munsiflf’s Court (two benches) 

Chittur 

6. 

Mumiff’s Court (two benches) 

Ottapalam 

7. 

MunsiflF’s Court (one bench) 

Pattambi 


Statistics of civil courts: 

In the various courts in the Palghat district at the begin¬ 
ning of the financial year 1966-67, there were 5,123 suits pend¬ 
ing. During the years, 6,623 suits were instituted and 185 
suits were received otherwise. Of these 7,224 were disposed 
of and 4,707 are pending at the end of the year. 

Of the 6,623 suits instituted, 4,255 were for money or 
movable property, 806 were for inunovable property, 329 were 
for mortgage suits, 1,233 were for specific reliefs and other 
reliefs. 

Of the suits instituted, 679 were of value not exceeding 
Rs. 100, 2,970 were of value above Rs. 100, but not exceeding 
Rs. 1,000, 2,652 were of value above Rs. 1,000 but not exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 5,000, 209 were of value above Rs. 5,000 but not exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 10,000, 113 were of value above Rs. 10,000. The total 
value of suits instituted was Rs. 79,77,736. Of the suits dis¬ 
posed of, 1,267 were disposed of without trial, 1,891 ex parte; 
912 were after full trial. 

There were 1,791 appeals (Including miscellaneous appeals) 
pending at the beginning of the year 1966-67. During the 
year 1966-67, 1,352 appeals were instituted and 17 were 
received otherwise. The total for disposal was 3160 of which 
1,219 were disposed of. The balance pending at the end of 
the year was 1,941. Of the 1,219 appeals disposed of, 126 
were dismissed or not prosecuted, the lower court decrees 
were confirmed in 599, modified in 195, reversed in 160, and 
cases renjanded for retrial in 189. 


CRIMINAL 


Sessions Court: 

The sessions court, Palghat had no additional bench 
attached to it. The courts subordinate to the sessions couii, 
Palghat as it stood on March 31, 1967 are as follows: 
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Courts 

Stations 

1. 

i\ssistant Sessions Court (2 benches) 

Palghat 

2. 

Assistant Sessions Court (2 benches) 

Ottapalam 

3. 

District Magistrate’s Courts 

Palghat 

4. 

Munsiff-Magistrate’s Court 

Pattambi 

5. 

Sub Magistrate’s Court 

Palghat 

6. 

Sub Magistrate’s Court 

Ottapalam 

7. 

Sub Magistrate’s Court 

Alathur 

8. 

Sub Magistrate’s Court 

Chittur 

9. 

Hon. Special I Class Magistrate Court 

Palghat 

10. 

Hon. Special I Class Magistrate Court 

Ottapalam 


Statistics of criminal courts: 

Though the statistics are not available to make it up-to- 
date the following will serve as a sample survey of the acti¬ 
vities, compositions and functions of the civil and criminal 
courts of the district. The number of offences reported to 
sessions court during the year 1966-67 was 50. Number of 
persons under trial (including those pending from the previou.s 
year) was 75. The cases of 72 persons were disposed of during 
the year. Of these 32 persons were acquitted or discharged 
and 40 were convicted. The sentences passed by the courts 
of sessions were as follows: 

Na of persons who were sentenced to death. ... 2 

No. of persons sentenced to life imprisonment. ... 4 

No. of persons sentenced to rigorous imprisonment ... 30 

No. of persons sentenced to imprisonment and fine. ... 4 

The total number' of offences reported during the year 
1966-67 in the various Magistrate’s Courts of the district was 
10,133. The number of persons under trial, including those 
pending from the previous year was 14,891. The cases of 
12,459 persons were disposed of during the year and 2,432 
persons were awaiting trial at the end of the year^ Of the 
cases of 12,459 persons disposed of, 5,630 persons were acquitted 
or discharged, 6,492 persons were convicted, cases of 272 
persons were otherwise disposed of and 65 were committed to 
the sessions. The sentences passed by the magistrates’ courts 
were as follows: 

Nd of persons fined only ... 5,476 

No. of persons sentenced to simple 
imprisonment only 
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Na of persons sentenced to rigorous 
imprisonment only ... 574 

No. of persons imprisoned and fined ... 25 

No. released on probation ... 234 

No. sentenced to be sent to registered 

school or poor home ... 24 

No. released on bail or bond ... 1 

No. delivered to guardian ... 7 

Law officers in the district: 


The following are the law officers of government function' 


ing in the Palghat district. 

Designation Number 

1. District government pleader and 

district public prosecutor 1 

2. Additional government pleader and 

additional public prosecutor 2 

3. Assistant public prosecutors 5 

4. Assistant government pleader Nil. 

Number of legal practitioners: 

There were 264 legal practitioners practising in the 
Palghat district during 1966-67, including advocates of the 
Kerala High Court. 


Revenue for 1966-67 


Receipt in cash 
Receipt in stamps 


Civil courts 
Rs. 

5,732.45 

8,72,195.94 


Criminal courts 
Rs. 

2,58,980.42 

11,805.30 


Expenditure for 1966*67 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Pay of officers 
Pay of establishment 
Allowances 
Contingencies 
Other charges 
Compensation to local 


1,36,989.18 

3,87,028.90 

3,08,780.60 

55,761.01 

7,638.46 

bodies 


37,497.35 

77,704.17 

67,096.71 

16,384.52 

13,682.41 

2,497.50 


8,96,198.15 2,14,862.66 


Total 
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BAR ASSOCIATIONS 

Bar associations have been established in all those centres 
where courts of law are located. They are intended to promote 
and maintain a high standard of professional conduct, 
and protect and promote the interests of the members of the 
respective associations, to make representation from time to 
time to the authorities in matters affecting the public and the 
profession, on matters of law and procedure in courts and in 
all matters of public importance and to do all that may 
be necessary for or incidental to the attainment of above 
objects. 

There are five bar associations in the district. They are 
at Palghat, Alathur, Chittur, Ottapalam and Pattambi. The 
bar association of Palghat is perhaps the oldest of such asso¬ 
ciations in the district. Its jubilee was celebrated on April 22, 
1950. The association was started as early as 1890. It has 
got a good library collected over a number of years and up- 
to-date text books on all subjects are available. The asso¬ 
ciation is housed in the premises of the district court in a 
very big hall. The members make use of this library with 
earnestness. A proposal is there before the bar association to 
organise a federation of all the bar associations of the several 
courts of the district, and devise steps to have them affiliated 
to the Palghat district bar association. 

The Alathur bar association had also its birth long ago. 
It is housed in the bar association attached to the court and 
has got a small library. The other associations have also got 
their libraries and bar association rooms. 
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APPENDIX I 

Statement of police sub divisions, circles and eut-posts 
Police sub divisions 

1. Palghat 

2. Shoranur 

Police circles 

1. Palghat 

2. Alathur 

3. Mannarghat 

4. Ottapalam 

5. Chittur 

Police stations 

1. Palghat town 

2. Palghat cusba 

3. Kongad 

4. Mankara 

5. Hemambiganagar 

6. Alathur 

7. Vadakkaneherry 

8. Kollengode 

9. Nemmara 

10. Chittur 

11. Kozhin janpara 

12. Pudunagaram 

13. Parambikulam 

14. Coyalmannam 

15. Nattukal 

16. Mannarghat 

17. Melattoor 

18. Agali 

19. Kolathur 

20. Shoranur 

21. Pattambi 

22. Ottapalam 

23. Cherplassery 

Police out-posts 

1. Malampuzha 

2. Padaglri 

3. Walayar 

4. Meenakshipuram 

5. Kadannamanna 

6. Vallapuzha 

7. Sreekrishnapuram 
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Stmq^ ot district cxscatlv* force ef Pelghet district 
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CHAPTER XIII 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS 

The functions of some of the important departments have 
been dealt with in detail in chapters dealing with the allied 
subjects. Brief notes on other departments have been at¬ 
tempted in this chapter with particular reference to their 
organisational set up, gradual growth and the major work 
undertaken by them. 

THE PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 

The public works department mainly deals with the 
construction, maintenance and repair of roads, bridges and 
buildings and other works of public utility like irrigation, 
water supply and' drainages. The organisation of the depart¬ 
ment in the district consists of (a) the executive engineer, 
buildings and roads, Palghat, (b) the executive engineer; 
minor irrigation division, Palghat, (c) the irrigation division, 
Malampuzha under the control of the executive engineer, 
irrigation north circle, Kozhikode, (d) executive engineer, 
joint water regulation division, (e) executive engineer, in¬ 
vestigation division, Palghat, (f) executive engineer, Kanjipuzha 
project, (g) executive engineer, Chitturpuzha project, (h) 
executive engineer, national highways (roads) division and (i) 
the public health engineering division, Palghat. The organisa¬ 
tional set-up and functions of each of these divisions are des¬ 
cribed below; 

(a) Buildings and roads division, Palghat: 

This division has jurisdiction over the entire area of the 
Palghat district. The executive engineer, buildings and roads 
division, Palghat is primarily responsible for the execution 
of works under this division. To assist him in his functions 
there are assistant engineers and junior engineers. The. whole 
division has been divided into 7 subdivisions which are again 
subdivided into 19 sections. The names of the subdivisions 
and sections are given below: 

Subdivisions Sections 

1. Buildings and roads, west (1) B. and R. No. 1, Palghat 
Palghat (2) ,, Alathur 

(3) „ No. II, Palghat 
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Subdivisions 

2. Buildings and roads, east 

Palghat 

3. Additional buildings, 

Palghat 

4. Electrical wing, Palghat 

5. Dairy development, Palghat 

6. Buildings and roads, 

Shoranur 


7. Buildings and roads, Chittur 


Sections 

(1) B and R, No. Ill, Palghat 

(2) „ No. IV, Palghat 

(3) ,, Mannarghat 

(1) Additional Buildings, Palghat 

(2) Additional Buildings, Alathur 

(3) Additional buildings, Pattambi 

(1) Electrical, Palghat 

(1) Dairy development No. I, 

Palghat 

(2) Dairy development No. II, 

Palghat 

(1) B. and R. Shoranur 

(2) ,, Ottapalam 

(3) ,, Pattambi 

(4) ,, Trithala 

(1) B and R. Chittur 
^2) ,, Nemmara 

(3) ,, Kozhinjanpara 


(b) Minor irrigation division, Palghat: 

The minor irrigation division, Palghat functions within 
the jurisdiction of the entire Palghat district. The works 
undertaken by this division are medium, minor and lift irri¬ 
gation schemes. The maintenance of Chittur irrigation system 
and' the distribution of water therefrom are also attended to 
by this division. 


The division is under the administrative control of the 
superintending engineer, minor irrigation circle, Trivandrum. 
There are 3 subdivisions which are administered by the 
assistant engineers who are under the immediate control of 
an executive engineer. 


The subdivisions are the following:—(1) minor irriga¬ 
tion subdivision, Chittur, (2) Minor irrigation subdivision, 
Shoranur, (3) Minor irrigation (investigation) subdivision, 
Palghat. 
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The subdivisions are further divided into sections which 
are under the control of junior engineers. There are altoge¬ 
ther 13 sections in this division. The details of the sections 
are furnished below:— 


1. Minor irrigation subdivision, 
Chittur 


2: Minor irrigation subdivision, 
Shoranur 


3. Minor irrigation subdivision 
(investigation), Palghat 


(1) Tathamangalam 

(2) Walayar canal section 

para 

(3) Walayar dam—Wala« 

yar section 

(1) Shoranur 

(2) Mannarghat 

(3) Chcrplacherry 

(4) Trithala 

(1) Shoranur (investi¬ 

gation) 

(2) Palghat (investigation) 


(c) Irrigation division, Malampuzha: 

The division is in charge of all major irrigation projects 
in Palghat district viz., Malampuzha, Walayar, MangaJam, 
Gayathri stage I and stage II. The construction of dams and 
canals of these projects have been completed except some 
minor works under Gayathri stage II. The division is now 
mainly looking after the maintenance of dam like Malam¬ 
puzha, Walayar, Mangalam and Gayathri. 

Apart from the maintenance of the above projects, there 
is a fully equipped regional workshop attached to this division 
at Malampuzha to attend to the mechanical work connected 
with the project. The job works relating to other projects 
and departments and works of private parties are also done 
in the workshop. 

The division is also attending to the civil works of the 
fisheries department in the project area. The flood control 
works at Ottapalam and Pattambi are also attached to this 
division. The construction of a first class tourist home at 
Malampuzha is also attended to by this division. 

The division is under the administrative control of the 
executive engineer under the irrigation north circle, Calicut. 
At present there are 5 subdivisions and 19 sections under 
this division as shown below. Each subdivision consists of 
one assistant engineer, technical and ministerial staff and 
in each section, there is one junior engineer and the work 
establishment staff to carry out the work under each section. 
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}fame of the subdivision 

1. Headworks subdivision, 
Malampuzha 


2. Mechanical subdivision, 
Malampuzha 


3. B.C. subdivision, Palghat 


4. Irrigation subdivision, Alathur 


5. Attappady irrigation sub¬ 
division, Agali 


jVamr of section headq.mrters 

(1) Camps and buildings 

section, Malampuzha 

(2) Dam section, 

Malampuzha 

(3) Irrigation section, 

Mundur 

(1) Workshop section, 

Malampuzha 

(2) Transport and 

mechinery, 

Malampuzha 

(1) Section office, Palghat 
f2) lection office, Mattur 

(3) Section office, 

Erimayur 

(4) Section office, 

Koduvayur 

(5) Section office, Alathur 

(1) Section office, 

V adakkancherry 

(2) Section office, 

Mangalam 

(3) Section office, 

Meenkara dam 

(4) Chulliar dam section 

(5) R.B.C. section 

(1) ’ Section I 

(2) Section II 

(3) Section III 


The following public works divisions are also working 
in this district on a temporary basis to attend to the work of 
the following projects: 

1. Chitturpuzha project division, Chittur. 

2. Kanhirapuzha project division, Pullikal. 


(d) Investigation irrigation division, Palghat: 

This division has under it four subdivisions and 12 sec¬ 
tions. The subdivisions are at Nilambur, Mannarghat, 
Pothundy and Palghat. Each of the above four subdivisions 
has under it 3 sections. 


(e) Joint water regulation division, Palghat: 

There are two subdivisions and six sections under this 
division. The subdivisions are at Parambikulam, Aliyar and 
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at Aliyar dam, Parambikulam. The sections are located at 
Nirur weir and lower dam, Tamilnad Sholayar, Parambi¬ 
kulam, Sirkarpathy, Aliyar and Gauging section, Parambi¬ 
kulam. 

(f) Kanjirampuzha project division, Pullikal: 

It is divided into four subdivisions. The names of sub¬ 
divisions and sections are given below: 

1. Subdivision No. I, Pullikal— 

(a) Section No. I, Pullikal 

(b) Section No. II, Pullikal 

(c) Section No. Ill, Pullikal 

(d) Section No. IV, Pullikal 

2. Subdivision No. II, headworks, Pullikal— 

(a) Section No. I, Pullikal 

(b) Section No. II, Pullikal 

(c) Section No. Ill, Pullikal 

(d) Section No. IV, Pullikal 

3. Subdivision No. Ill, Pullikal— 

(a) Section No. I, Pullikal 

(b) Section No. II, Pullikal 

(c) Section No. Ill, Pullikal 

4. Canal subdivision, Kalladicode— 

(a) Section No. I, Kalladicode 

(b) Section No. II, Kalladicode 

(c) Section No. Ill, Kalladicode 

(g) Chitturpuzha project division: 

It is divided into five subdivisions. The names of the sub¬ 
divisions and sections are given hereunder: 

1. Chitturpuzha project subdivision I, Chittur— 

(a) Section No. I, Chittur 

(b) Section No. II, Chittur 

(c) Section No. Ill, Chittur 

(d) Section No. IV, Chittur 
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2. Chitturpuzha project subdivision No. II, Meenakshi- 

puram— 

(a) Section No. I, Chittur 

(b) Section No. II, Chittur 

(c) Section No. Ill, Chittur 

3. Chitturpuzha project subdivision No. Ill, Chittur— 

(a) Section No. I, Chittur 

(b) Section No. II, Chittur 

(c) Section No. Ill, Chittur 

(d) Section No. IV, Chittur 

4. Canal subdivision, Nenunara—; 

(a) Section No. I, Nemmara 

(b) Section No. II, Nenunara 

(c) Section No. Ill, Nemmara 

5. R. B. C. subdivision, Moolathara— 

(a) Section No. I, Moolathara 

(b) Section No. II, Moolathara 

(c) Section No. Ill, Moolathara 

(h) National highways (roads) division, Paigbat: 

This is under the national highway wing of Kerala public 
works department. The main functions undertaken by this 
wing are the execution of original works sanctioned by 
government of India, preparation of designs, and estimates for 
the approved schemes and obtaining sanction for the same 
from government of India, investigation of proposals for the 
five year plans and maintenance of national highways by 
periodical repairs and renewals. 

There are three subdivisions under this division. The 
headquarters of the division is at Palghat. The first two sub¬ 
divisions are at Palghat and the third at Alathur. Each sub¬ 
division has three sections. 

(i) Public health engineering department: 

The public health engineering division, Palghat started 
functioning in June 1957 under the charge of an executive 
engineer. But this division was abolished with effect from 
November 1, 1964 and amalgamated with Trichur and Palghat 
divisions of the department. They are (1) public health sub¬ 
division, Palghat, (2) public health subdivision, Shoranur. 
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Each of the subdivision is divided into sections in charge of 
junior engineers. The following are the sections in charge 
of junior engineers: 


Subdivision 

I. Public health subdivision, 
Palghat 


2. Public health subdivision, 
Shoranur 


Sections 

(1) Palghat water supply 

scheme section 

(2) P.R. section, Palghat 

(3) P.H. section, Alathur 

(4) P.H. section, Chittoor 

(1) P.H. section, Shoranur 


The public health engineering department attends mainly 
to the water supply and drainage schemes. In addition to the 
above, construction work of medical buildings under E.S.I., 
Corporation are also being attended to by the department. 
The department is also attending to the water supply arrange¬ 
ments to the precision instrument factory at Pudussery. 


REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT 

The registration department of Palghat was formed in the 
year 1946. Formerly this was included in South Malabar 
district. In 1946 the south Malabar district was bifurcated 
and formed into two separate districts namely Kozhikode and 
Palghat. At the time of the formation of Palghat d:strict there 
were 25 sub-registry offices within its jurisdiction. In the year 
1960 sub-registry office, Fort Cochin was amalgamated with 
that of sub-registry office, Mattancherry (Ernakulam district). 
In the year 1962 at the time of realignment of districts and 
sub. districts 6 offices namely Chowghat, Kottapadi, Mullasseri, 
Madilagam, Triprayar and Vadanappally were transferred to 
Trichur district and 2 offices i.e., Chittur and Nemmara were 
transferred to this district from Trichur district. At present 
there are 20 sub registry offices and a district office in this 
district. 

All sub-registrars are registering officers under the Indian 
Registration Act and registrars under the Special Marriage Act, 
1954 and custodians of birth and death registers. 

There are two classes of sub registrars i.e., non-gazetted 
and gazetted. Certain offices are manned by gazetted sub¬ 
registrars and others by non-gazetted sub registrars. Under 

3/11—33 
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the Indian Registration and Special Marriage Act both the 
gazetted subregistrars and npn-gazetted subregistrars are 
vested with the same powers. 

The sub-registry offices are located at Alathur, Cherpla- 
cheri, Chittur, Edapal, Kadambazhipuram, Koduvayur, Kuzhal- 
mannam, Kumaranallur, Kollengode, Mannarghat, Nemmara, 
Ottapalam, Palghat, Pattambi, Trithala and Vilayur. 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 

The joint director of agriculture (package) with his head¬ 
quarters at Palghat is in charge of the agricultural activities 
in the whole district. Palghat being a package district the 
joint director is otherwise designated as project officer with 
the district collector as the chief administrative officer of the 
programme. The joint director is inunediately responsible 
to the director of agriculture. The joint director is assisted 
by an assistant project officer, district agricultural officer, 
additional district agriculfural officer and a team of subject 
matter specialists like farm management specialist, agronomist, 
soil science specialist, seed development officer, water manage¬ 
ment specialist, plant protection officer, district agricultural 
information officer and additional information officer-cum- 
radio specialist. In addition to the above, there are one 
deputy registrar and one assistant registrar of co-operative 
societies and an assistant director of statistics. 

The joint director is the authority who controls the agri¬ 
cultural activities of this district. He is vested with powers 
of controlling the supplies and services, and guiding and super¬ 
vising extension activities at block levels. He is responsible 
for the organisation and co-ordination of the activities of such 
field workers as agricultural assistants, fieldmen, demonstra¬ 
tion maistries etc., of the department. 

There are sixteen blocks in the district out of which 
only one block namely the tribal block of Attarp^dv is not 
covered by the package programme. In each block there is 
one general agricultural extenticn officer. Apart from this 
there are two additional agricultural extension officers in each 
block. The additional agricultural extension officers are 
specially intended for imnlementing the package programme. 
The protect officer assisted' by the district agricultural officer 
and subiect matter special’sts are having technical control 
over agricultural operations of the blocks. The function of the 
agricultural extension offleer is to formulate and execute the 
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agricultural production progranrunes in consultation with the 
district officers and subject matter specialists. They organise 
service co-operative societies, arrange village leaders’ training 
camps, group discussions and give guidance to the cultivators 
on scientific farming method's and supervise the work of 
fieldmen, maistries etc, under them. They are also trying to 
establish personal contacts with the agriculturists by infusing 
a sense of confidence thereby making them follow the recom¬ 
mendations of the department. 

Apart from 44 agricultural extension officers there are 7 
agricultural assistants at the headquarters. Over and above, 
this, there are 5 state seed farms each under the control of the 
agricultural assistant. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 

The district information officer, Palghat, is the head of the 
department of public relations at the district level. H’s 

office began to function from the 14th October 1960. He 

issues press releases on governmental activities in the dist’-ict 
and maintains liaison with the district collector and generally 
with the public institutions and the press. He distributes 
the publicity materials relating to five year plan schemes and 
other activities of the government. He a‘rraiiges press con¬ 
ferences or interviews with a view to publicising the acti¬ 

vities of the government and receives the foreign and national 
tourists and dignitaries throughout the district. He has to 
inform the head office the reactions of the public towards the 
policies and activities of the government. 

For effective functioning of the above schemes a field 
publicity unit with a station wagon, microphones and cinema 
equipments are also provided. 


LOCAL FUND AUDIT DEPARTMENT 

The office of the district inspector of local fund accounts 
started functioning on August 13, 1957. The district inspector 
of local fund accounts is the head of the office, and he is 
assisted in h’s work by one assistant inspector, four U.D 
auditors and five L.D. auditors. Auditing the accounts 
local bodies and other grant-in-aid institutions in the district 
is the main, function of this office. 

3/11—33a 
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The audit of municipal councils is done by the district 
inspector himself with the assistance cf the auditors. The 
audit of panchayat and m scellaneous institutions are done 
by the auditors themselves who are grouped into batches for 
this purpose. Copies of the audit reports are forwarded to 
the institutions concerned and to the government or to the 
authority having administrative control over the institutions. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY DEPARTMENT 

The head of the animal husbandry department in Palghat 
district is the district veterinary officer with h s headquarters 
at Palghat. The functions of the district veterinary officer 
include general supervision of veterinary institutions, imple¬ 
mentation of departmental schemes, the execution of various 
cattle developmental programmes under plan and non-plan 
in N.E.S. blocks. He exercises administrative and technical 
control over the staff of the veterinary institutions, key village 
blocks and artificial insemination centres. There are alout 
102 institutions consisting of 8 hospitals, 4 key village blocks, 
2 artificial insemination centre, 18 dispensaries and one 
poultry extension centre and 47 key village sub centres. 
Besides, there is a regional poultry farm at Malampuzha and 
a district live-stock farm at Thiruvazhamkunnu the admini¬ 
strative and technical control of which Is vested with the 
assistant director (poultry) and superintendent respectively 
who are the heads of the respective institutions. There is a 
district live-stock farm at Thiruvazhamkunnu. There are 
about 12 blocks. In .stage I block the veterinary institution 
and staff are under the administrative control of the block 
development officers concerned but under the technical 
control of the district veterinary officer. On the expiry of the 
stage one period the institution in the block with the staff 
except the extension officer (AH) will be transferred to the 
animal husbandry department. The technical and admini¬ 
strative control over the institutions, with the staff trans¬ 
ferred, is vested with the district veterinary officer. When 
there are no separate extension officers for animal husbandry 
in certain blocks, the nearest extension officer (AH) will be 
attending to the animal husbandry activities of that‘ block 
also in addition. 

The district veterinary officer is assisted by a technical 
assistant in the cadre of a veterinary surgeon. The office 
of the district veterinary officer has one herd clerk, 5 L D. 
clerks, 2 L.D. typists, one L.D. compiler and 2 peons. Over 
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and above there is one marketing assistant in the cadre of a 
veterinary surgeon and a live-stock assistant in the marketing 
cell attached to this office. 


FOREST DEPARTMENT 
Nemmara forest division: 

The Nemmara forest division with headquarters at 
Nemmara was constituted on July 1, 1958 comprising of 

Nelliampathy range of the Trichur division, Parambikulam 
range of Chalakudi division and Sungam range of Palghat 
division. The Sungam range was part of Tunakadavu range 
of the south Coimbatore division at the time of reorganisation 
of states on November 1, 1956. Besides the above 3 territorial 
ranges a new range viz., private forest range, Nemmara was 
also formed subsequently to look after the private forests in 
Chittur and Alathur taluks of Palghat district. Thus the 
division now consists of 3 territorial ranges and one private 
forest range. The headquarters of the flying squad range 
officer appointed to look after and prevent offences rela'ing 
to illicit transport and collection of forest produces in both 
Palghat and Nemmara forest divisions has also been shifted 
to Nemmara ivith effect from May. 11, 1966. A timber depot 
under a range officer attached to this division is functioning 
at Pollachi in Tamilnad and this depot is also the one trans¬ 
ferred to this division from Palghat division along with 
Sungam range on July 1, 1958. The jurisdiction of Nemmara 
forest division is confined to the revenue district of Palghat, 
though it does not cover the entire district. The divisional 
forest officer is the head of the Nemmara forest division and 
he is assisted by 6 rangers, 1 deputy ranger, 13 foresters and 
32 forest guards. 

Palghat forest division: 

The Palghat forest division, with headquarters at 
dlavakkot, as it exists today, is the outcome of se\ eral 
terrltorijil adjustments effected as a result of the reorganisa¬ 
tion of states on November 1, 1956 and re-organisation of 
states, Bolampatty range, formerly part of Palghat forest 
division, was transferred to Coimbatore div’sicn in Madras 
state. At the same time, Sungam range, formerly part of 
Coimbatore south forest division, was transferred to Palghat 
forest division. The Palghat forest division, after November 
1, 1956 thus comprised of the following ranges: 
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1. Sungam range, (2) Palghat range, (3) Olavakkot range 
(4) Mannarghat (east) range, (5) Mannarghat (west) range and 
(6) Pollachi depot. 

2. On July 1, 1958, consequent on the reorganisation 
of the forest department, a new forest division, with head¬ 
quarters at Nemmara was formed as a result of which Sungam 
range and Pollachi depot were transferred to the new division. 
Thus after July 1, 1958, Palghat forest division comprised 
of 4 ranges—-viz., Palghat, Olavakkot, Mannarghat (east) and 
(west) ranges. 

3. Consequent on the re-allignment of territorial 
jurisdictions of ranges, ordered with effect from April 1, 
1963, Walayar reserve forest, formerly part of Palghat range, 
was added on to the Olavakkot range. Palghat range was 
thereafter, made a private forest range, to look after the 
affairs of private forests situated in Palghat taluk, and part of 
Alathur taluk. Simultaneously a new forest range was 
formed with headquarters at Perintalmanna splitting up the 
Mannarghat (west) range. These two ranges were exclusively 
for looking after the affairs of private forests in Ottapalam 
and Perinthalmanna taluks of the then Palghat district. 
Thus, after April 1, 1963 Palghat forest division, comprised 
of the following ranges: 

1. Olavakkot (territorial) range 

2. Palghat private forest range 

3. Mannarghat (territorial) range 

4. Mannarghat private forest range. 

The divisional forest officer is the head of the forest 
division, and he is assisted by 5 rangers, 19 foresters and 29 
forest guards. 


STATISTICS DEPARTMENT 

The district statistical office was established at Palghat in 
December 1957, as ‘district level unit of the former depart¬ 
ment of statistics. Subsequently the department of titatlstlcs 
was integrated with the bureau of economics and statistics. 
Though the district statistical office started functioning with 
a nuclear staff consisting of one district statistical officer, one 
accountant-cum-clerk and one typist. It has had a steady 
growth, consistent with the expansion of the activities of the 
bureau of economics and statistics due to the implementation 
of various plan and non-plan schemes. The planning and 
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administrative needs of the district have always been 
demanding more and better statistical information, parti¬ 
cularly since the opening of the planning era and it has 
become incumbent upon the district statistical office to fill up 
gaps in the available statistical data, apart from its functions 
as the implementing agency of the statistical surveys and 
other schemes sponsored by the bureau of economics and 
statistics. 

The district statistical officer, the head of the office is 
assisted by one clerk on the administrative side and by the 
senior research assistant and research assistants and compilers 
in the technical wing. The staff pattern in the technical 
wing is shown in the chart given below: 


DISTRICT STATISTICAL OFFICER 


S.R.A. 

R.il.S. 

Price 

S.L *OTP S.I. CHR 

S.L Palghat 

i 

(Gazetted) 

compilers 

iospecton 

1 I 

Compilers 

Part-time 
enumerator! 
(for sample 
regUtracion) 

rJ 

Price 

reporters 

lavettjgaton Invettigaton 

Invcftigator 

The important 

items of 

work being attended 

to in this 

office are 

as follows: 




1. Preparation of consolidated progress report of five 
year plan schemes in Palghat district, (2) Preparation of 
review of activities of N.E.S. blocks in the district, (3) Collec¬ 
tion of daily and weekly prices of commodities, (4) preparation 
of district statistical abstract and village index cards, (5) 
Collection of plantation statistics, (6) Land utilisation surveys, 
(7) Crop cutting surveys, (8) Various ad hoc surveys, (9) 
Improvement of vital statistics and demographic research and 
(10) Sample registration of births and deaths. 

There are 3 subordinate offices at Palghat, Chlttur, and 
Ottapalam headed by one statistical inspector each and assisted 
by investigators for field surveys. 

The investigators are the primary reporting agency for 
the collection of data for various field surveys. Besides 
collecting data for land utilisation and crop cutting surveys, 
they also attend to the preparation of village surveys. They 
also attend to the preparation of village index cards which 
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contain the basic statistics of revenue village as a unit, and 
preparation of forecast reports on various crops by systematic 
observation of weather condition, rainfall etc. 

The statistical inspector at Palghat has jurisdiction over 
the two taluks of Palghat and Mannarghat, the statistical 
inspector, Chittur over Chittur and Alathur taluks and the 
statistical inspector, Ottapalam is in charge of Ottapalam. 
One investigator in each taluk has been posted under the 
immediate control of the statistical inspector concerned. The 
statistical inspectors supervise the work of investigators. They 
also collect and report the farm prices of agricultural com¬ 
modities in the taluks and the retail prices of essential com¬ 
modities for computation of cost of living index numbers. 

The senior research assistant who is an officer in the cadre 
of district statistical officer is in charge of vital statistics, 
demography and family planning statistics. The registration 
of births and deaths is an important item of his work. He is 
also in charge of sample registration scheme. The purpose of 
this scheme is to attain complete registration of births and 
deaths in a tew selected villages at random with a view to 
obtaining reliable estimates of birth and death rates. The 
registration is done by part-time enumerators. 

There are two research assistants in the district statistical 
office. One research assistant is in charge of consolidation 
and review of the progress reports of N.E.S. blocks and 
scrutiny and review of prices. The other research assistant 
attends to agricultural and evaluation surveys, consolidation 
and review of the progress reports of plan schemes in the 
district and preparation of district statistical abstract. 

There is a price inspector in the district office and one 
price reporter at Chittur centre for market intelligence work. 
They collect the prices of selected' commodities daily and 
transmit the information by wire to the directorate for the 
purpose of broadcast through the all India radio. 

Co-operation: 

The co-operative department in the district has two 
district offices, one for general administration and the other 
for audit. Each district office is headed by a deputy 
registrar. The deputy registrars are assisted by assistant 
registrars. Since March 1, 1968, the co-operative departmeit 
has been reorganised and circle officers at taluk level for 
administration and audit have been formed for eflective 
supervision and timely completion of audit of societies. 
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For every circle there is a circle officer for administration 
and audit. They are assisted by unit inspectors and auditors. 

Inspector of Factories and Boilers: 

There is one inspector of factories and boilers in this 
district. In addition there is also an additional inspector of 
factories. There is no boiler in this inspectorate. The office 
has a clerk-cum-typist, one clerk and two peons. The office 
is housed in a rented building. The main function of this 
inspectorate is the Enforcement of Factories Act and Payment 
of Wages Act. The inspectors conduct periodical inspections 
of factories at least twice an year. 

Department of State Lotteries: 

The department of .state lotteries was started in 
September 1967. 

There is a district office under this department functioning 
with headquarters at Palghat. It came into being by the end 
of 1968. Till that time the work of the department was 
carried on by the district treasury officer. 

There is a district lotteries officer as the head of the 
department in the district. He is assisted by one sales assistant, 
one L.D. clerk, one L.D. typist and two peons. 

District Employment Exchange: 

A district office of the state national employment service 
is functioning with headquarters at Palghat. The de/elop- 
ment programme of the department includes among other 
things extension of the coverage of employment service, 
collection of employment market information, vocational 
guidance programme and occupational information pro¬ 
gramme. The employment service seeks to promote the 
best possible co-ordination between the man-power require¬ 
ments and man-power resources of the district. 

The district employment exchange was started on May 
16, 1958. The territorial jurisdiction of the exchange is the 
Palghat revenue district. For day to day administration, the 
exchange is placed under the immediate control of the 
divisional employment officer, Kozhikode. Besides the norm.rl 
placement activities, the exchange also attends to the vocational 
guidance programme and employment market intormation 
programme. In addition to the district employment officer, 
there is one employment bureau information assistant in th s 
district. The details of the work done by the exchange in the 
district is given in chapter IX. 






CHAPTER XIV 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Early History: 

Kerala from very early times had its own local self- 
governing institutions called Tara-Kuttams and Desa-Kuttams. 
These bodies checked the despotic actions and unilateral 
decisions of the rulers from time to time. The details of 
these institutions have already been sketched in the chapter 
on history. One peculiar feature of these local assemblies 
was that they were dominated by the Brahmin clergy and 
Nair gentry who were the feudal representatives of ancient 
Kerala. So we cannot say that they bore the marks of 
democratic character as was the case with such institutions 
elsewhere in India which carried on their activities vigorously 
till the adVent of the British rule in the 19th century. 

Growth of Local Self-Government till the formation of the 

district: 

Local self-government administration in the district 
consisted of three important institutions, viz., municipalities, 
district board and panchayats. But with the abolition of the 
district board in 1960, there are now only the municipalities 
and panchayats shouldering the acjministration of the local 
self-government of the district. 

(a) MUNICIPALITIES—A GENERAL VIEW 
Palghat Municipality: 

The Town Improvement Act X of 1865 of the Madras 
Government was the first statute establishing municipalities. 
The municipalities were working as voluntary organisations 
before the enactment. The Palghat Municipality was formed 
in August 1866 subsequent to the above Act. It is the first of 
the two municipalities in the district. The Act of 1865 was in 
force till 1871. It was repealed by the Act III of 1871. This 
was again amended by the Act TV of 1884. This Act provided for 
an elected vice president and i6t the Section Of tile 76 par oent 
of the members of the council by tax payers. "The experiment 
of local self-government has proved a decisive success, and in 
its annual review Government rarely had occasion to find fault 
with the general administration of the municipality (’). In 

(1) Malabar District Gazetteer by C, A. Innes (1951 Edition), p. 402. 
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1912 the municipal council was given the privilege of electing 
its chairman. Ihe Act of 1930 abolished the system of nomi¬ 
nations. Express provision was made for the reservation of 
seats for minority communities by a system of election by all 
voters in each ward. The next Amendment Act XV of 1933 
made it obligatory on the part of Government to appoint 
municipal commissioners. In pursuance of this Act the Madras 
Government appointed commissioners in all municipalities in 
1934. The election on the basis of adult franchise was 
introduced in 1938. 

Chittur-Thathamangalam Municipality: 

Chittur-Thathamangalam Municipality was established 
only in 1920. Tnis municipality was governed by the enact¬ 
ments and regulations promulgated of the erstwhile Govern¬ 
ment of Cochin. In 1910 the Government of Cochin passed the 
Municipal and Sanitary Improvement Regulation of 1910. 
According to this Regulation, the sanitary boards existing at 
that time were reconstituted into town councils for the con¬ 
servancy and sanitary improvement of the urban areas. The 
Regulation was enacted on the model of the Madras District 
Municipalities Act of 1884. The Regulation conferred powers 
of taxation on the town councils, in the early stages these 
councils were nominated bodies with nominaced presidents, 
in 1918 they were made partly elected and partly nominated 
With elected presidents. Later, the Regulation of 1910 was 
repealed in 1921 with the Cochin Municipal Regulation 
(Regulation XI of 1906). By the new regulaiion the councils 
were sufficiently enlarged to consist of elecied and nominated 
members in the ratio of 2 ;1. The nominated members 
included officials and non-officials. The officials were choosen 
from different departments, e.g. assistant engineer of the 
local public works department, civil surgeon, etc. The powers 
of taxation of the town councils were extended to include tax 
on property (house and land), profession, vehicles and animals. 
The council could maintain remunerative enterprises such as 
markets, cart stands, public baths, etc. They were given 
powers to licence various trades within the town limits. The 
chairnian and the council exercised a good measure of economy 
in the expenditure .of. municipal funds. . i^other important 
reform in the field of municipal administration was introduced 
with enactment of the Cochin Municipal Act XVIII of 1938. 
The new Act fixed the strength of the council on the basis of 
population. The nominated strength of the council was 
reduced to 1/5 of the total strength. There was provision for 
the election of both the chairman and vice-chairman. The 
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latter was to function in the absence of the former. It was 
by this Act that for the first time a full-time Commissioner 
was appointed to the municipality by the Government. The 
commissioner became the chief executive officer of the 
municipality. The chairman was shorn of the executive 
powers till then vested in him. The taxing powers of the 
municipalities were also enhanced. In 1939 the municipalities 
were empowered to levy tax on entertainments conducted 
within their respective jurisdiction. The Cochin Municipal 
Act of 1938 was amended by Act XVII of 1952. This enact¬ 
ment widened the scope of election on the basis of adult 
franchise. Chittur-Thathamangalam Municipality was bifur¬ 
cated in June 1938 (2) and formed into two separate municipal 
towns viz., Chittur and Thathamangalam. It was again re¬ 
united after a span of nine years on October 10, 1947. The 
Kerala Municipalities Act, 1960 was brought into force on 
September 1961. It is this legislation that now governs the 
municipalities of this district. 


(b) DISTRICT BOARD 

The Malabar District Board came into being in 1859. The 
main object of the board was to promote primary education 
among rural folk. In 1863 powers were given to the board to 
collect an education cess to carry on its activities. By 
the Road Cess Act of 1866 it was entrusted with the main¬ 
tenance of major roads, etc. In 1871 the constitution of the 
board was placed on a par with that of the municipalities. 
The Collector was made the president. In addition the board 
consisted of three nominated members. In effect the Collector 
was the supreme authority. The various legislations which 
followed gradually improved the status of the district board. 
The Acts of 1884, 1920 and 1930 deserve mention among them. 
The second Act provided for the election of two-third's of the 
members on the basis of adult franchise from among the people 
v/ho have attained the age of 25 and also by those who ere 
asse.ssed to land revenue or annual rental value or profession 
tax of Rs. 10. The franchise was further extended in 1930 
and the reservation of scats was provided for minority com¬ 
munities. The mode of election was based on firkas. Except 
the municipal towns, all other areas including panchayats were 
given representation in the board. The last general elections 
to the district board was held in October 1954 and the term 
of the board expired on October 27, 1957. With the formation 

(2) Actual date of bifurcation Is 29th Edavom 1113 M. E. 
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of Kerala state a special officer was appointed to exercise the 
powers and functions of the Malabar district board. All the 
educational institutions, hospitals and dispensaries and' major 
roads under the district board were taken over by the Govern¬ 
ment. The Malabar district board was finally abolished by 
the Kerala Panchayats Act, 1960. 

(c) PANCHAYATS 

The Government of India resolution of 1915 established 
village panchayats in revenue villages. The Madras Village 
Panchayats Act of 1920 based on the above resolution enabled 
any village, however small, to have its own panchayal. The 
Madras Village Panchayats Act was replaced by the Madras 
Local Boards Act. The Government of Madras amended this 
Act in 1943. This provided for the appointment of executive 
officers for such panchayats as were notified by the Go\/ern- 
ment of Madras. By the enactment of the Madras Village 
Panchayats Act of 1946, the panchayats were taken away 
from the control of the district board. They were placed 
under the district collector and Registrar-General c>f 
panchayats. This Act was replaced by the Madras Village 
Panchayats Act, 1950. This Act came into effect on April 1, 
1951. This Act conferred more powers on the panchayats and 
restricted the control of the district collectors. This wa.s the 
position with regard to panchayats in the are.as if the 
erstwhile Malabar district which formed part of the present 
Palghat district. 

The panchayats falling under the former Chittur taluk 
were governed by the Travancore-Cochin Panchayat Act II 
of 1950. The village unions functioned in this part of the 
district were brought under the panchayats by the enactment 
of the Travancore-Cochin Panchayat Act II of 1950. It was 
replaced by the Kerala Panchayat Act, 1960. Some if "he 
provisions of this Act were enforced with effect from June 
20, 1960. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT—PRESENT SET UP 
1. Municipalities: 

There are two municipalities in this district viz. (]) 
Palghat and (2) Chittur—Thathamangalam. The working of the 
two municipalities are governed by the Kerala Municipalities 
Act of 1960. It came into force on October 1, 1961. According 
to this Act the administration of each municipality is to 
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consist of (1) a council, (2) a standing committee of the 
council, (3) a chairman and (4) a commissioner. 

The number of councillors are decided according to the 
strength of the population. All the councillors are to be 
elected on the basis of adult suffrage: Seats are reserved for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled' Tribes in the council. A 
special feature of the Act is that seats are also reserved for 
women in the council. The number of seats reserved for 
women is one if the sanctioned strength of the council is 
twenty or less and two if it exceeds twenty. The term of 
office of the councillors is for five years. The Act also pro¬ 
vides for nomination by the council of a person or persons 
having special knowledge or experience on any subject relating 
to municipal administration to be special councillors. The 
maximum number of special councillors at any time is 
however limited to two. 

Every council is to elect from among its members one as 
chairman and another as vice-chairman. The chairman 
convenes and presides over the meetings of the council. He 
performs all the duties and exercises all the powers speci¬ 
fically imposed or conferred on him by the Act. He has full 
access to all the records of the council. All official corres¬ 
pondence between the council anj ihe Government is to be 
routed only through him. When the office of the chairm.an 
falls vacant or when the chairman is continuously absent 
from his jurisdiction for more than fifteen days or is incapa¬ 
citated, the vice-chairman is to exercise the functions of the 
chairman. An out-going chairman or vice-chairman is eligi¬ 
ble for re-election also. 

The standing committee of the council is elected by the 
council from among its members. It consists of five members 
when the sanctioned strength of the council is twenty or less 
and seven members when the sanctioned strength is more 
than twenty. It is to elect one of its members to be its chair¬ 
man and he is entitled to hold office as long as he continues 
as a member of the committee. The powers and duties of 
the .standing committee are to be determined by the council 
under bye-laws framed for the purpose. In addition to the 
powens and duties conferred or imposed by or under the Act 
or such bye-laws the standing committee: (a) supervises the 
utilisation of the budget grants: (bl have access to the accounts 
of the council and may require the commissioner to furnish 
any explanation which it considers to be necessary as to the 
receipts and expenditure of the municipal accounts and dis¬ 
bursements for the preceding month as furnished by the 
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commissioner and (c) may, at the instance of the commissioner 
and with the sanction of the council, write off such sums due 
to the council as appear to the committee to be irrecoverable. 

In addition to the standing committee, the council may 
constitute other committees for the purpose of exercising such 
powers or discharging such duties, or performing such func¬ 
tions as it may delegate to them. Moreover, if so required 
by the Government it has to join with one or more than one 
local authority in constituting a Joint Committee for any 
purpose in which they are joinly interested. 

The commissioner of the municipality is appointed by 
the Government in consultation with the council. If the 
council were to demand his transfer by a resolution passed 
by a majority vote of its sanctioned strength, government 
are,bound'to transfer him. The commissioner is responsible 
for the custody of all the records of the council, the standing 
committee and other committees. He carries out the resolu¬ 
tions of the council and furnishes periodical reports to it 
regarding the progress made by him in carrying them out. 
He is also invested with certain emergency powers to be 
exercised for the service and safety of the public. In short, 
he is to exercise the executive power for the purpose of carry¬ 
ing out the provisions of the Act and is directly responsible 
for the due fulfillment of the purposes of the Act. 

Every municipal council may levy (1) a property tax, 
(2) a profession tax, (3) a tax on animals, vessels and vehicles, 
(4) a show tax, (5) a tax on advertisements and (6) a duty on 
certain transfers of immovable property in the shape of an 
additional .stamp duty. 

The property tax is to comprise of (a) tax for general 
purposes and (b) a service tax comprising of water and drain¬ 
age tax, lighting tax and sanitary tax. The profession tax 
may be levied from those who exercise a profession, art or 
calling or ti'ansact business or hold appointment, public or 
private within the municipality for not less than 60 days in 
the aggregate. The tax on animals, vessels and vehicles may 
be levied by the council at rates determined by it provided 
that they do no exceed the maximum laid down in the sche¬ 
dule to the Act. The show tax mav be levied by the muni¬ 
cipal council at the rate of two Rupees for cinematograph 
exhibition and five Rupees for other shows. The duty on 
transfers of property may be levied in the form of a surcharge 
on the duty imposed by the Kerala Stamp Act on every instru¬ 
ment pertaining to sale, exchange, gift, mortgage with posses-, 
sion, or lease in perpetuity of immovable property within 
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the limits of the municipality at such rates as may be fixed 
by the Government. The tax on advertisements may be 
levied' from every person who erects, exhibits, fixes or retains 
upon any land, building, wall or structure any advertisement 
or who displays any advertisement to public view in any 
manner whatsoever in any place, whether public or private, 
provided that the rates conform to the maximum and mini¬ 
mum laid down by the Government for the purpose. In 
addition to the taxes specified above, the council may with 
the sanction of the Government levy a surcharge on any tax 
other than profession tax levied by the council for the pur¬ 
pose of providing any specific civic service or amenity 
provided that such surcharge does not exceed ten per cent 
of the amount of the tax. 

Every municipality constituted under the Kerala Muni¬ 
cipalities Act, 1960 is also vested with routine civic functions. 
These mainly relate to the provision of water supply, lighting 
and drainage, maintenance and repair of streets, numbering 
of buildings, grant of permission to construct buildings, control 
over abandoned lands and insanitary buildings, grant 
of licence for places in which animals are kept, provision of 
public cart stands, licensing of places for disposal of the 
dead, compulsory registration of vital statistics, compul¬ 
sory vaccination etc. 

The constitution and working of the two municipalities 
viz., Palghat and Chittur-Thathamangalam are described 
below: 

The Palghat Municipal Council came into existence on 
August 1, 1866 under the Town Improvement Act of 186.5 (3). 
The said notification described the municipal limits. They 
were Palghat Bazaar, Sultanpet, Kalpathy, Ambikapuram, 
Kumarapuram, Lakshminarayanapuram, Sekharipuram, Puten- 
kurichi, Ramanathapuram, Vettakorumankavu, Tonipalayam; 
Puthur Tara, Kunnanur Med'u, Vadakanthara, Nellicheiy, 
Pallipuram, Nurani and Tirunellai. The members of tlie 
council, were designated commiss’oners. Of 13 commissioners 
five were officials and 8 were non-officials. All the member.^ 
were nominated to the council. The term of the office of the 
councillors was only for one year. The first nominated 
official chairman of the council was William Logan. The late 
Chinnaswamy Pillai was the first non-official nominated 
chairman. He held office for about 19 years. The first 
elected chairman was R. Sekhara Menon who held office for 

(3) Government Proceedings No, 665 dated 3rd July 1866. 

3/11—34 
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11 years. In 1915, the council was given power to elect a 
vice-chairman. The late S. K. Ramaswamy Iyer was elected 
as the first vice-chairman of the Palghat municipal council. 

The first budget estimate of the municipal council was 
drawn up in the year 1866. It was Rs. 9,600. In 1967-68 it 
rose to Rs. 21,32,964. 

The representative character of the council was improved 
by the Town Improvement Act of 1871. It was also laid down 
that the term of office of the nominated councillors was to 
be for a period of 3 years. The powers of the council were 
widened. 

The sphere of the activities of the council which was 
confined to lighting, watering, maintenance of police, repairing 
roads, cleaning drains and' preventing nuisances, was also 
extended by the Act of 1871. It included the following 
subiects also, (1) hospitals and dispensaries, (2) birth an.d 
death registration, (3) vaccination. However the expenses 
incurred towards the maintenance of the police was abolished 
by this Act. 

The passing of the M.D.M. Act of 1884 saw the real begin¬ 
ning of the municipal administration in the district. By tha: 
enactment out of the 20 councillors, 15 were elected by rate 
payers. A new feature of this enactment was that the 
Government took into their hands the power to remove a 
councillor for obvious reasons. The number of the rate 
payer voters in the year 1888 was 485. The next important 
measure of proeressive municipal administration in the erst- 
v/hile state of Madras was the District Municipalities Enact¬ 
ment Act of 1920. The main features of this Act were the 
powers (11 to increase the elected members of the council, 

(2) to chalk out new avenues to increase the resources of the 

council, (3) to elect the chairman and vice-chairman from 
among the members of the council. (4) to appoint standing or 
special committees and (5) to appoint a health officer and an 
engineer for the municipality. The enactment of 1930 was 
a definite imnrovement on the enactment of 1920. The 
following were the main features : (1) The system of nomi¬ 

nation of councillors was abolished, (2) It inc’^ased the seats 
allotted to minority communities such as Muslims, Indian 
Christians, Hariians, Europeans, Anglo-Indians and women, 

(3) It removed the disoualification of women to stand for 
election and (4) It extended the franchise to every person 
assessed to tax. The Madras District Municipalities Act, 1933 
took away the practice of the municipal council exercising its 
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executive functions through the chairman as executive autho¬ 
rity. Commissioners were appointed by Government as exe¬ 
cutive authorities. With the increase of population in 1941 
to more than 50,000, the strength of the council was raised 
from 28 to 32. Of these 8 seats were reserved, 4 for 
Muslims, 2 for women, one for Harijans and one for Indian 
Christians. This reservation was stopped by 1950 Amendment 
Act. It redistributed the number of wards into 28 with 32 
councillors. It was also made obligatory that out of the 32 
councillors two members each should be from women and 
Scheduled Castes. The municipality was raised to the status 
of a first grade one in 1955. 

Present set up of the Municipality: 

The Palghat municipality comprises an area of 10.27 
square kilometres. The population of the town comes to 
95765 according to 1971 census. It is divided into 28 wards. 
The total memters to be elected are 32. Out of the 32 seats, 
2 each are reserved for women and Scheduled Castes. The 
term of the members is for a period of five years. 

Committees: 

1. The Standing Committee: There is a standing 
committee for the council. It is a statutory body. The term 
of the committee is for one year. The members of the com¬ 
mittee are elected from among the members of the council. 
The committee has power to supervise the utilisation of 
budget grants. The committee can call for the explanation 
of the commissioner as to the receipts and expenditure of the 
municipality in cases of discrepancy and when it considers 
such explanation necessary. The committee may also con¬ 
duct a monthly audit of the municipal accounts, and shall be 
found to check the monthly abstract of receipts and disburse¬ 
ments as furnished' by the commissioner. The committee 
reserves the power to write off such sums due to the council 
as are found irrecoverable. 

2. Tex Appeal Committee : This is only an ad hoc com¬ 
mittee of the council. This committee is empowered to 
dispose of the appeal petitions received from the complaints 
in respect of taxation. The proceedings of the committee 
should be placed for the ratification and approval of the 
council. 

3. Poor Home Committee: This is also an ad hoc com¬ 
mittee armed wi';h such powers as to devise means for the 

3/11—34a 
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proper and efficient management of the poor home run by the 
council. 

Administrative Organisation: 

At the helm of the administrative organisation of the 
municipality is the commissioner. The municipal engineer, the 
town planning officer and other staff form the other personnel. 

The commissioner is bound to attend the meetings of the 
council and of the various conunittees. He can only partici¬ 
pate in the deliberations of these bodies but possesses no right 
to vote or to move any resolution in the meetings of these 
bodies. The commissioner has power to delegate with the 
previous sanction of Government or the municipal council 
any of his functions to any officer or servant of the council 
or to any other officer of Government. The commissioner is 
the implementing authority of the decisions of the council 
unless such decisions are suspended or cancelled by Govern¬ 
ment. The commissioner is bound to submit periodical reports 
regarding the progress of the work done in the collection of 
taxes etc. The administrative report of the municipality 
should be placed by him before the council and then forwarded 
to Government along with the resolution of the council. The 
presentation of the annual financial statement of the council 
for every preceding year to the council, the submission of 
detailed budget estimates of income and expenditure for the 
coming financial year are among his other functions. 

Municipal Engineer: 

The municipal engineer is responsible for the execution 
of the public works of the municipality. He has powers to 
accord technical sanction for estimates without limit in res¬ 
pect of repair works. But his power to accord such technical 
sanction to original works is limited to R& 10,000 only. 

Town Planning Officer; 

The town planning officer of the municipality is to attend 
to works relating to the issue of licences for the construction 
of buildings within the municipal area. 

Revenue Department: 

The revenue department of the municipality consists of 
the revenue officer, revenue inspectors and bill collectors. 
The revenue officer supervises the work of revenue inspectors 
and bill collectors in the collection of taxes due to the muni¬ 
cipality. 
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Sanitary Section: 

There are one health officer, seven health inspectors, seven 
health assistants, one health visitor, seven maternity assistants 
and twenty-one sanitary maistries in the Palghat municipality 
to carry out its public health activities. The health officer is 
the head of the establishment. He is primarily responsible 
for the proper conservancy and sanitation facilities of the town. 

Activities of the Municipality: 

Markets and other remunerative enterprises : There are- 
five markets run by the municipality in the district. Of these, 
three are fish and mutton markets and the other two public 
vegetable markets. The other remunerative enterprises' con¬ 
sist of a cafe run by the municipality near the bus stand, 21 
bunks at Gandhi Bazaar road, one bunk each in municipal bus 
stand and municipal cottages, shop buildings in Kalpathy 
vegetable market, and Olavakkot market, lorry sheds at 
Erumakkara street and 7 rooms in front of Melarmury lorry 
stand. The receipts from these properties are given at the 
end of this narrative at Appendix I (a). 

Public Health Measures: The municipality undertakes 
primary and re-vaccinations at regular intervals as a public 
health safety measure within the municipal area. The Palghat 
town is comparatively free from Cholera and Plague. In order 
to counteract the diseases caused by mosquitos, preventive 
measures like cleaning of public drains, filling of water-logged 
places and spraying of larvicidal oil etc. are also adopted as 
part of the municipality’s public health activities. The muni¬ 
cipality owns 21 public latrines and 2 urinals in the town for 
the convenience of the public. The nightsoil and rubbish are 
collected and transported in municipal lorries to the trenching 
ground. The municipal health authorities collect on an 
average 300 food samples every year and the offenders of food 
adulteration are promptly dealt with. The municipal area is 
regularly inspected by the health visitors and maternity 
assistants. The proper maintenance of existing drains is 
undertaken by the municipality as part of its public health 
programme. The municipality is investigating into the possi¬ 
bility of a comprehensive drainage scheme for the town. 

Water Supply: The water supply of the town is attended 
to by the municipality. The Palghat water works distribution 
system was handed over to the municipality in 1965 by Govern¬ 
ment and the maintenance is now entrusted with the council. 
The installation of new pipe lines and extension of 
existing ones are regularly done by the municipality. There 
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are about 2,000 service connections within the municipal area. 
Apart from this, public wells are also maintained by the muni¬ 
cipality for the supply of water to the residents of the town. 

Education': In the educational field one of the main 
activities of the municipality was devoted to the running of 
libraries. Even though the libraries are now handed over to 
the local library authority, the council continues to supply 
dailies and weeklies to the 28 ward reading rooms from out 
of its ov.n funds. 

Public Works : The council maintains about 103 kilometres 
length of roads within the municipal area. This includes 
concrete (6.4828 kms.) dustless surfaced (9 kilometres) metalled 
(55.1352 kms.) and gravelled (37.382 kms.) roads. 

The council maintains three cremation grounds at Mukkai, 
Jainimedu and Vazhakadavu for the disposal of the dead. 

The council has constructed a good travellers’ bungalow 
with two sets of first class and second class rooms for the 
accommodation of tourists and other visitors of the town. This 
is besides the eleven tourist cottages maintained by the council 
near its office buildings. 

The demand, collection and balance of the municipality 
for 1971-’72 is given in Appendix I (b) of this Chapter. 

The Palghat municipality has been selected as the best 
administered in the state of Kerala in 1965-66. 

Chittur-Thattamangalam Municipality: 

The evolution of the municipality is closely associated 
with the origin of the municipal administration in the erst¬ 
while Cochin State which has been described at the beggining 
of this chapter. As elsewhere in the State it is also governed 
by the Kerala Municipalities Act, 1960 which came into effect 
on September 1, 1961. 

The area of the municipality is 14.43 square kms. It is 
divided into 18 electoral wards. The population of the town 
is 23514 according to the 1971 census. Twenty members are 
elected from these 18 wards. One seat each is reserved for 
women and scheduled castes. The term of office of the mem¬ 
bers is five years. The members elect from among themselves 
the president and the vice president of the municipality. The 
statutory meeting of the council is held on the first monday 
of every month. Apart from this, ordinary, urgent and special 
meetings are also held as and when necessary. The rules of 
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procedure prescribed under Schedule I of Kerala Municipalities 
Act are strictly followed by the municipality in its delibera¬ 
tions. 

Committees: 

Standing Committee: The standing conimittee constituted 
under section 14 of the Kerala Municipality Act, 1960 manages 
the administration of the municipality. 

Besides the standing committee, tax appeal committee, 
reading room and library committee and bye-law committees 
are also functioning in this municipality. 

Management: The actual cost of management of the 
municipality for 1968-69 under different items is given below 
as a sample year ; 




1968-69 

Es. 

1. 

General establishment 



(including Surveyor) 

27,345.93 

2. 

Collection establishment 

10,269.97 

3. 

Engineering establishment 

3,719.83 

4. 

Maternity and child health 



(establishment midwife) 

3,060.00 

5. 

Health establishment 

11,595.23 

6. 

Sanitary establishment 



(Private Scavenging Driver) ... 

2,968.00 

7. 

Contingent establishment 

81,196.74 

8. 

Vaccination establishment 

1,366.76 

9. 

Registration of births and 



deaths (allowance only) 

118.21 

10. 

Land development—Survey 

. . . 

11. 

Anti-mosquito establishment 

11,838.96 


Communications: The road mileage under this munici¬ 
pality comes to a total of 48.5 kilometres, of which 16.872 kms. 
are tarred, 17.813 kms. are water bound macadam and the 
balance 13.826 kms. gravelled or earthem roads. The annual 
expenditure for the maintenance of roads and lanes in 1968-69 
comes to Rs. 15,038. The Government in their Order Na 114466/ 
ML.A1-68/DD, dated 26th December 1968 authorised the muni¬ 
cipal engineer, Palghat who is in the status of the assistant 
engineer to attend the public works of this council also, from 
February 1969. The works exceeding Rs. 10,000 were got 
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technically sanctioned and check-measured by the executive 
engineer, public works department. Bus stops have been pul 
up at selected places of the town by the council. The receipt 
of the municipality from tax on vehicles and animals ioi 
1968-69 was Rs. 5,594.50. The contribution received from 
Government under vehicle tax compensation during this year 
was Rs. 81,624.39. 

Other Social Services : A poor home donated by a Iccal 
philanthropist is maintained and managed by the municipality. 
In addition, two public library and reading rooms, one at 
Chittur and the other at Thathamangalam are also maintained 
by the council. All important newspapers, weeklies and 
magazines in English, Malayalam and Tamil are supplied to 
the reading rooms. The total number of library books in the 
two libraries are 3,510 for Chittur library and 5,910 for Thatha¬ 
mangalam library. The receipts of these libraries for 1968-69 
were Rs 1,490.90 and expenditure for 1968-69 Rs 6,516. 

The council has installed three public radios, one at the 
municipal park in office compound and one each in the libraries 
at Chittur and Thathamangalam. 

Public Health: 

Medical Relief : The council has no medical institution? 
for rendering medical aid to the public. One Government 
allopathic hospital and one ayurvedic dispensary are function¬ 
ing in this town to look after the medical needs of the residents 
of the municipality. There is one UNICEF milk feeding centre 
attached to the health inspector’s office at Chittur. The muni¬ 
cipal maternity assistant is in charge of the centre. The 
council has also constituted a committee including the public 
to collect necessary funds for the construction of one X-ray 
unit building in the Government hospital. The council main¬ 
tains only one maternity centre. The public health establish¬ 
ment of the council consists of two second grade health 
inspectors, four health assistants, one midwife and one health 
assistant. The town is divided into two divisions viz., Chittur 
and. Thathamangalam for the purpose of public health admini¬ 
stration. Each division is put under the charge of a heal.th 
inspector. These two health divisions are again divided ipto 
four sections for sanitation purposes. Each section is under 
the control of one health assistant. A first grade health 
inspector is functioning as food inspector for the whole town. 
The municipality collects the nightsoil and rubbish for the pro¬ 
duction of compost manure. The quantity of compost produced 
during 1968-69 was 1970 metric tonnes. The amount realised 
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by sale of compost during 1968-69 was Rs. 1,355. There are 
7 public latrines and 1,485 private latrines under this munici¬ 
pality. All places where food articles are manufactured or 
stored for sale or sold are licensed under Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Act and conditions prescribed for different kinds 
of trades enforced. The senior health inspector has been autho¬ 
rised for the enforcement of P.F.A. Act. Conditions have been 
prescribed for licences and the health inspectors and assistants 
have been authorised to take action to enforce hyginic and 
sanitary conditions. 

There is no protected water supply scheme in the town. 
The private and public wells are the main source of drinking 
water. Altogether the council has provided 82 wells in the 
town. The council has a proposal to introduce protected water 
supply scheme in the town with the help of the Life Insurance 
Corporation of India. 

Miscellaneous: One daily and one weekly market are 
run by the municipality in the town. The four cart stands 
in the town are also under the control of the municipality. 
There are two slaughter houses attached to the two markets. 
The right of collection of slaughter fees is sanctioned by auc¬ 
tion like the collection of market fees. There are no private 
slaughter houses. The health inspectors are attending to the 
ante-mortem and post-mortem examinations of the animals 
slaughtered. 

The health inspectors exercise control over the public 
health aspects of the only tile factory and some rice mills in 
the town. Three parks are maintained by the municipality. 
They are Aravind park, park in the municipal office premises 
and park attached to the municipal library at Chittur. 

The municipality also leases out its town hall for con¬ 
ducting cinema shows. 

General Revenue : The receipts of the municipality for 
1971-72 is given in Appendix II (a) and the demand, collection 
and balance for the same year is given in Appendix II (b). 


PANCHAYATS 

Activities and achievements of Panchayats: 

The early history of panchayats has been described at the 
beginning of this chapter. There are now 89 panchayats in 
this district (as given in Appendix III) carrying on manifold 
activities, under the Kerala Panchayat Act, 1960. The election 
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to the panchayats is based on adult franchise and the duration 
of the representative body is for a period of five years. 1))> 
first election under the Kerala Panchayat Act was held in 
1963 and the various panchayats committees assumed office 
on January 1, 1964. Each panchayat is divided into wards. 
The number of members in each panchayat is fixed on the 
basis of population. The rules framed under the Panchayat 
Act, specify that panchayat areas with a population not exceed¬ 
ing 10,000 are to elect seven members and those exceeding 
10,000 are to elect one additional member for every population 
of 3,500 subject to the condition that the minimum strength 
of a panchayat shall not be less than seven and the maximum 
not more than 15. In those panchayats where Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes constitute five per cent of the population one seat 
is reserved for them. The panchayat should give representa¬ 
tion to women through nomination. The president and the vice 
president are elected by and from among the members of the 
panchayat. If the office of the president falls vacant, an acting 
president can be appointed by the Director of Panchayats 
until a new president is elected. The president, vice president 
and other members of the panchayat constitute the administra¬ 
tive body of the panchayat. The president has full access to 
all records of the panchayats and he convenes meetings, for¬ 
wards half-yearly reports and exercises all powers conferred 
on him under the Act. In general the panchayat meets once 
in a month. Special meetings can also be convened. One- 
third of the total members forms the quorum for ordinai;xy 
meetings. But for special meeting the quorum is fixed at half 
of the total number of members. The panchayat constitutes 
functional committees for particular activities like sanitation, 
public health, education and communication. Such committees 
may include members of the panchayat as well as others who 
are interested in public welfare. It may constitute ward com¬ 
mittees also. In case of emergency the president or the execu¬ 
tive authority can order any work of the panchayat to be 
executed without the previous sanction of the panchayat. But 
such actions should be ratified by the panchayat committee in 
its earliest meeting. The president should report to the 
Director of panchayats about the proceedings within three 
days after the meeting of the panchayat. 

The panchayats carry out the functions as envisaged under 
the Kerala Panchayats Act of 1960. The construction, repair, 
maintenance, lighting, cleaning etc., of all public roads in the 
panchayat area other than roads classified as national highways, 
state highways, the district roads form an important function 
of the panchayat. The construction of public latrines and 
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arrangements to cleanse them, the opening and maintenance 
of burial and burning grounds, the sinking and repairing of 
wells., ponds, tanks; the construction and maintenance of 
water works for the supply of water for washing and bathing 
and drinking purposes; the control of offensive and dangerous 
trades; the construction and maintenance of petty irrigation 
works, cattle pounds, registration etc., form other important 
duties of the panchayat. 

Apart from the functions mentioned above, the panchayats 
may also make reasonable provisions for carrying out the 
requirements of the panchayat area in respect of agriculture 
such as the improvement and establishment of model agri¬ 
cultural farms, the bringing under cultivation waste and fallow 
lands, the conservation of manurial resources, the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of nurseries for improved seeds and 
seedlings, the construction, repair and maintenance of irriga¬ 
tion works, field channels for distribution of water, encouraging 
farmers’ club.s and other associations of agriculturists, execution 
of soil conservation schemes etc. 

The animal husbandry activities of the panchayats include 
the improvement of cattle and cattle breeding and the general 
care of livestock, the promotion of dairy farming; the pro¬ 
motion of poultry farming and bee-keeping, the conduct of 
cattle and poultry shows etc. 

Among the educational and cultural functions are the 
spread supervision and improvement of education, the esta¬ 
blishment and maintenance of children’s parks, clubs and 
other places of recreation for the welfare of women and youth, 
the promotion of art and culture including the establishment 
and maintenance of theatres; the establishment, maintenance 
and encouragement of reading rooms and libraries, noon-feeding 
of school children, the establishment and maintenance of com¬ 
munity listening sets, recreation centres and centres for 
physical culture, sports and games and the erection of memo¬ 
rials for celebrities and historical personages. 

The social welfare duties include the establishment and 
maintenance of orphanges and founding homes for maternity 
and child welfare, the relief of the old and the infirm and the 
physically handicapped and the sick, family planning work, 
organisation of voluntary labour for community works, and 
destitute homes and beggar homes. 

The public health and sanitation activities consist of pre¬ 
servation and improvement of public health, supply of water, 
sanitation, conservancy and the prevention and abatement of 
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nuisance and disposal of carcasses of animals, the disposed of 
unclaimed crops and cattle, prevention of spread and 
recurrence of any infectious diseases, the inoculation of 
animals and birds, the establishment and maintenance of dis¬ 
pensaries and the payment of subsidies to rural medical 
practitioners, control of fairs and festivals, etc. 

The main items of public works undertaken are the planting 
of trees along roads, market places and other public places, 
the construction, maintenance and control of bathing and 
washing ghats, warehouses, stores, shops, purchasing 
centres, houses under colonisation and settlement schemes, 
choultries and rest houses, houses for panchayat staff and 
other village funcUonarie.s, etc. The activities also incluue 
the opening of and maintenance of public markets, slaughter¬ 
houses, bus stands, cart stands, landing places, halting places 
and ,ferries and also the licensing of such places opened and 
maintained by private individuals and institutions. 

The preparation of plans for the development of the 
panchayat area, the encouragement of cottage and village 
industries, pisciculture, the preservation of objects of archaeo¬ 
logical interest, the promotion of social and moral welfare 
of the inhabitants of the panchayat area and the promotion of 
the health, safety, education, comfort, convenience or social 
or economic or cultural well-being of the inhabitants of the 
panchayat area are among its other functions. 

Financial Resources : 

The panchayats have many sources of income. Building 
tax, profession tax, vehicle tax, cess on land, basic tax, grant, 
duty on transfer of property, licence fees for dangerous and 
offensive trades, markets and slaughter houses service tax. 
Government grants etc., are the most important of them. 
According to the provisions of the Kerala Panchayats Act, 
(1960) the building tax has to be levied on all buildings in the 
panchayat area at such percentage of the net annual rental 
value of the building as may be fixed by the panchayat subject 
to a maximum of 10 per cent and a minimum of 4 per cent. 
This item of tax is perhaps the most important revenue of the 
panchayats in this district The projfessipn tax ha.® to be levied 
from every person who exercises a profession within the 
panchayat subject to the maximum rates prescribed under 
the rules. The vehicle tax may be levied on all vehicles, 
except motor vehicles, kept or used in the panchayat area. 
Service tax for sanitation, water supply, scavenging, street 
lighting and drainage may also be levied with the sanction 
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of the Director of Panchayats. Besides, show tax is also levied 
from the panchayat area at the rates prescribed by the Govern¬ 
ment. The panchayat may, with the sanction of the Director, 
levy a surcharge on building tax for a period, which should 
not exceed i of the tax levied. 

It has been specified in the Act that Government grants 
provided to the panchayat shall be equal to ii of the amount 
of the basic tax collected by the Government from the 
panchayat area in the preceding year of every financial year. 
It also has to pay to the panchayats a grant the aggregate 
of which shall be as near as may be equal to the balance of 
the basic tax collected by the Government in the preceding 
year from all the lands in the Slate in such proportion as may 
be fixed by the Government in having regard to the area, 
population, available resources and needs of development of 
the panchayats and the cost of the panchayat administration. 
Moreover, special grants are also given to the panchayats for 
specific purposes. The grants given by the Government also 
include building grants and establishment grants. All the 
sections of the Kerala Panchayat Act are in force except 
clause (1) under sub-section (1) of section 57 and section 67. 
Government have issued amendment to certain sections of 
the Act as per Kerala Panchayat Amendment Act of 1967 
(Act 22 of 1967). The Panchayat Raj Bill was introduced in 
the Legislative Assembly in 1968. It envisages revolutionary 
changes in the administrative set up through democratic 
decentralisation of function and powers. 

Organisation of Panchayats: 

The Panchayats were re-grouped in 1967-68 as per G.O. 
(MS) No. 719/67, dated October 9, 1967 and accordingly there 
are special grade, I grade, II grade and III grade panchayats. 
There are 84 panchayats in Palghat district. 

There is almost a uniform staff pattern for every panchayat. 
It consists of a panchayat assistant and a bill collector-cum- 
peon for the smaller ones and a panchayat assistant, a bill 
collector and a peon for the bigger ones. As the head of tho 
office staff there is an executive officer for each of the 
panchayats. He is appointed by the Government. The Kerala 
Panchayats Act (1960) has deprived the president of all execu¬ 
tive authority and vested it in the executive officer. Like the 
commissioner of the municipality, the executive officer iias 
enough powers to control the office staff and give puni.sh- 
ments when required. It may be mentioned here that there 
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are four separate grades of executive officers for the four 
grades of panchayats. 

The immediate superior of the executive officers is the 
panchayat inspector. He supervises, controls and aids the 
panchayats in their work. There are seven or more panchayats 
within the jurisdiction of an inspector. Where there is a block 
the jurisdiction of the panchayat inspector is co-extensive v-ith 
the block and he functions as an extension officer attached to 
the block. Where there is no block, the Director of Panchayats 
fixes the number of panchayats to be under the control of 
each inspector. 

The district panchayat officer who is the immediate superior 
of the panchayat inspectors is at the head of the panchayat 
administration in the district. He supervises the working of 
the panchayats. The District Panchayat Officer, Palghat has 
been delegated some powers of the Director of Panchayats, 
and the Deputy Director of Panchayats, Kozhikode in order to 
ensure the efficient working of the panchayats. 

Activities and achievements of the Panchayats: 

Under section 62 of the Kerala Panchayat Act (1960) all 
public roads other than national highways and state high¬ 
ways are under the control of the panchayats. The panchayats 
in this district maintain roads with a total mileage of 2,444 kms. 
34 panchayats are running ferries for the convenience of the 
public. The lighting of public roads and public places is also 
undertaken by the panchayats and 80 panchayats in this 
district are doing that work. Many panchayats have their 
own buildings. There are 12,924 electric lights and 56 kerosene 
oil lamps maintained by these panchayats and in 1972-73 the 
panchayat spent Rs. 5,22.977.14. Almost all the panchayats are 
providing community listening radio sets. 84 panchayats of 
the district run markets. There are 84 panchayats having 
cattle pounds. Reading rooms and libraries are also paid 
grants by the panchayats of the district. Physical and educa¬ 
tional institutions are also assisted by grants by the panchayats. 
There are eleven panchayats in the district running schools. 
The panchayats also give erant to Avurveda and 
Vishavydyasalas, 2 panchayats have appointed their own 
midv'ives in M.C.H. centres to look after the public health 
activities within their respective jurisdictions. There are 2 
panchayats maintaining midwifery centres. In panchayat area 
where scarcity of water is a problem, the panchayats supply 
water. 1570 wells are thus maintained by 81 panchayats. 36 
panchayats have their own facilities for piped water supply 
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and 32 panchayats have met the cost of maintenance of 36 
piped water supply schemes in 1972-73. Ottappalam, 
Vaniyamkulam, Ayilur, Kollengode, Koduvayur, Parli, 
Kozhinjampara, Perumatty, Nalleppilly, Pattambi, Shoranur, 
Puthupariyaram and Akathethara panchayats are main¬ 
taining public burial grounds for disposal of dead bodies. 

The total expenditure incurred by the panchayats in the 
Palghat district on public works, public health and medical 
services, education and cultural activities in 1972-73 is given 
below: 


fVatfr supply, 
Public health 
and Medical 

Tear Public works services 

Rs. Rs. 

1972-73 12,01,992-71 2,83,617,30 

The total income and expenditure of 
the year 1972-73 is also given as under; 

Year Income 

Rs. 

1972-73 45,13,261-72 

ORGANISATION AND WORKING OF 
PANCHAYATS 


Educational 
and Cultural 
activities 
Rs. 

1,61,101-43 
the panchayats for 


Expenditure 

Rs. 

70,94,341-76 


TWO TYPICAL 


Shoranur panchayat: 

Constitution ,—The Shoranur nanchayat was originally 
constituted under Madras Local Boards Act, 1920(‘‘). The 
panchayat covered the entire revenue village of Mundamuka 
amsom comprising 5 desoms with an area of about 12 sq. 
kilometres. The area was then not divided into wards. The 
panchayat had 16 members including the president. The 
first election to the panchayat was conducted in 1935 by 
the district panchayat officer of Malabar, Calicut who was 
appointed special officer for the purpose. Tre first president 
of the panchayat took charge of office on October 25, 1935. 
The office was in the charge of president until the appoint¬ 
ment of a whole time executive officer, who took charge of 
the office on October 24, 1949. The panchayat was subse¬ 
quently reconstituted from April 1, 1951 imder Madras Village 

(4) Proceedings Nd R. Dis. 11505/34 dated 18th September 1934 of the 
Inspector of Municipal Councils and Local Boards. 
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Panchayat Act, 1950. The panchayat was then divided into 
12 wards with 13 members including 2 scheduled castes 
members. The panchayat was again reconstituted in 1962 (5). 
The area of the panchayat was increased to 323.748 sq. kilo¬ 
metres by adding the neighbouring villages of Karakkad, the 
whole area of the Karakkad’ panchayat, Kulapully amsom 
which was a portion of the Kuruvattoor panchayat. The 
present sanctioned strength of the panchayat is 12 including 
one nominated woman member. One seat has been set apart 
for scheduled caste. 

The panchayat office building was constructed at an esti¬ 
mated cost of Rs. 29,000. The panchayat is maintaining 51.4 
kilometres of road' for vehicular traffic. The panchayat is 
also maintaining 22.6 kilometres length of lanes. In the year 
1951 the panchayat could get a railway levef crossing provided 
between mile 360/9-10 near Shoranur. As a result of this, 
vehicular traffic was possible between wards 1 & 2 which 

were separated by the above railway lines. There are 7 draw 
wells maintained by the panchayat. Acute water scarcity is 
often experienced in the panchayat area during the summer. 
Government have therefore sanctioned the Shoranur water 
supply scheme and the work is in progress. The panchayat 
has a proposal for the construction of a burning and burial 
ground with aid from Government. 

There is a market, a bus stand and nine shop rooms and 
two bunk shops under the control of the panchayat. The 
right of collecting rent from the market and bus stand and 
occupying the rooms and bunk shops are leased out and the 
panchayat gets an average annual income of Rs, 15,000 under 
this item. 

The panchayat is running a U.P. school at Paruthipra. 
This school was started in 1958 as L.P. school with two 
teachers and 58 pupils. The school was upgraded as a U.P. 
school in the year 1962. During 1968-69 there were 9 tea¬ 
chers and 295 students in this school. The panchayat is also 
maintaining 10 reading rooms and 10 radio sets, one in each 
ward of the panchayat. 

The private scavenging system was introduced in the 
panchayat in 1951, There are 12 scavengers for this pu^-pose 
and they are attending to the service in 600 houses. 'With 
the object of dispensing with the practice of carrying nightsoil 
it has been decided by the panchayat to supply E.S.P. type 


(5) G. O, Ms. 196/61 DD., dated 28th December 1961, 
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slabs at 50 per cent subsidised rate. At present a scheme for 
the supply of 200 such slats is under implementation. The 
panchayat road's and lanes are being swept regularly by the 
eight sweepers of the panchayat. Two conservancy bulls are 
also maintained by the panchayat for the purpose. The manu¬ 
facture of compost from the sweepings and nightsoil is being 
undertaken by the panchayat since 1951. The compost thus 
produced is being sold in public auction. 

The panchayat is maintaining from 1951 onwards one 
Maternity and Child Health Centre in a building donated by 
the Dharmasthapana Sangham, Shoranur. There is one 
Maternity Assistant and one Ayah posted at the centre. 

The panchayat is maintaining 2 lift irrigation schemes, 
one in Paruthipra and another in Mundaya Nambrath. There 
are three sluices maintained by the panchayat for irrigating 
the paddy fields in Karakkad Kulappully and Kanayam. The 
tank popularly known as Kulancherikulam was repaired under 
Sramadan Scheme and It has become useful for cultivating 
paddy fields. 

The panchayat was notified as a major panchayat as per 
G.O.Ms. No. 1417 dated 6th July 1949 and full time execu¬ 
tive officer was appointed as per G.O.Ms. 1999 dated 26th 
September 1949. This panchayat was upgraded as a Special 
Grade Panchayat with effect from 1st April 1966 as per 
G.O.Ms. 11/60 A & RDD., dated 29th January 1966: In the 
beginning the staff of the panchayat consisted of only one 
clerk-cum-bill collector, one lighter-cum-peon and one 
sweeper. At present there are one head clerk, 3 panchayat 
assistants, 4 bill collectors 2 peons, one maternity assi.stant,. 
one ayah, one sanitary maistry, 8 sweepers, one public scaven¬ 
ger, one drain cooly, one T.G.. Mazd'oor and 12 scavengers. 
The total strength of the staff is 37. The opening balance, 
receipts, expenditure and closing balance of the panchayat 
for the year 1957-58 and 1967-68 are as follows: 


Tear 

Opening 

balance 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

Closing 

balance 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1937-38 

733-00 

1,966-00 

2,434-00 

265-00 

1967-68 

71,643-10 

1,52,957-11 

1,76,127-25 

48,472-96 


Kollengode Panchayat; 

Kollengode panchayat is another typ'cal panchayat of 
the district. The Kollengode panchayat was constituted in 
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the year 1937 as per Proceedings Order No. 31483/37-C4 dated 
2nd December 1937 of the Inspector of Municipal Councils 
and Local Boards, Madras, With the reorganisation of pan- 
chayats in Kerala in 1961, the Kollengode panchayat was 
reconstituted with effect from 1st January 1962. Consequent 
on this reconstitution, Seethagundy and Uthukuzhj estates of 
Pylore village were excluded from this panchayat and added 
to Nelliampathy panchayat. In the beginning the area of the 
panchayat was 49.118 sq. kilometres and population 21,187. 
The total area of the panchayat now is 45.25 sq. kilometres 
and population 22,441. The boundaries of the panchayat are 
Muthalamada panchayat in the east, Thenmala in Nelliampathy 
panchayat in the south, Elavancherry panchayat in the west 
and Vadavannur panchayat in the north. 

The panchayat area is divided into 9 wards. One seat is 
reserved for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. With 
the nominated women member, the total strength of the pan¬ 
chayat is 11. The Kollengode panchayat is one of the Grade 
I panchayats in Palghat district. 

The receipts and expenditures of the panchayat during the 
year 1938-39 was Rs. 2,760-2-3 and Rs. 1,138-4-3 respectively. 
The income and expenditure have steadily increased year by 
year and the gross receipts and expenditure for the year 1967- 
68 are Rs. 1,26,846.61 and Rs. 1,23,212.86 respectively. The 
opening balance for the year was Rs. 29,342.57 and the closing 
balance Rs. 32,976.32. 

The achievements of the Kollengode panchayat during the 
30 years of its existence are indeed remarkable. During the 
year 1962-63 the panchayat has constructed an office building 
of its own at a total cost of Rs. 27,000. The building is located 
in the centre of the panchayat. The office building is electri¬ 
fied and there is a telephone connection in the panchayat office. 
A lavatory and a bath room have also been provided in the 
compound of the office building. 

The panchayat is maintaining roads and thirty-two lanes. 
The total length of the roads come to 22 kilometres. Of these 
16 kilometres are metalled and the rest non-metalled. A total 
sum of Rs. 5,057.21 was spent by the panchayat towards the 
maintenance of the roads in 1967-68. A village road 5 furlongs 
in length was constructed at a cost of Rs. 3,034 in that year. 
Another Cutcha road to connect Thekke Kammanthara with 
the Kollengode-Elavanchery road was also constructed at a 
cost of Rs. 495 during the same period. The land for the 
former road was donated by the public. With the aid of com¬ 
munity projects, a causeway across the Gayathri river between 
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Kollengode and Alampallam village, Vadavannur was con¬ 
structed by this panchayat in 1956-57 at a cost of Rs 49,000. 
In order to improve communication facilities in the panchayat 
area, a number of concrete culverts were constructed on the 
panchayat roads and new roads were constructed. Three roads 
of the P.W.D. were transferred to this panchayat for mainten¬ 
ance and a total grant amount of Rs. 2,137.50 has been received 
from government towards their maintenance. In addition to 
this amount, a sum of Rs. 265 has been received as village 
road maintenance grant. A sum of Rs. 1,000 was received as 
public contribution from the road formation committee towards 
the newly formed road, Thekke Vanianthara-Cheerani road 
and another sum of Rs 188 received from a private individual 
for the construction of a ramp on the Nenmmeni-Seethagundy 
road. 

The system of electric street lighting was introduced in 
this panchayat area during 1954. The panchayat is maintain¬ 
ing 232 electric street lights (222 lamps of 40 watts, 6 lamps 
of 100 watts, 2 mercury vapour lamps of 250 watts and 80 
watts each and 2 tube lights of 80 watts each). The instal¬ 
lation of 100 more lights in the interior parts of the panchayat 
area have been taken up subsequently. In addition to the 
electric street lights 51 Kerosene oil lights are also being burnt. 
During the year 1957-68, a total sum of Rs. 8,307.53 was spent 
by this panchayat on lighting alone. A sum of Rs. 500 has 
been received from Government as grant for lighting public 
roads and places during 1967-68. 

As there are 4 L.P. schools, 2 U.P. schools, 2 secondary 
schools and a nursery school in the panchayat atea, the 
panchayat has not taken the responsibility of establishing any 
school in the panchayat area. It has therefore concentrated 
its attention on the establishment of libraries and reading 
rooms. The panchayat is running a public library and read¬ 
ing room named after Gandhiji. There are 3,832 books costing 
about Rs. 7,250 in this library. 30 news papers and magazines 
are made available to the reading room. A full time librarian 
is in charge of the Library. The library is housed in a build¬ 
ing estimated to cost about Rs. 8,500. A total sum of 
Rs. 3,294.98 was spent towards the maintenance of the library 
and reading room during the year 1967-68 alone. 

There are five community listening sets maintained by the 
panchayat for the dissemination of news to the public. In 
addition a radio rural forum is functioning in this panchayat 
from 1st October 1966. For the encouragement of sports, the 
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panchayat has drawn up a scheme of awarding prizes to sports 
champions of the schools of the panchayat area. 

There are 30 drinking water wells maintained by this 
panchayat. A tank for bathing by name 'Puthenkulam’ in 
Kizhakkethara is maintained by this panchayat. Three 
bathing ghats have been constructed for the tank with an 
approach road. 

The public health staff of this panchayat consists of one 
sanitary maistry, 11 sweepers and 2 scavengers. All the 
streets and public places are regularly swept and cleaned by 
the sweepers and nightsoil picked up from the road sides by 
the scavengers. The rubbish and nightsoil so collected is con¬ 
veyed to the 2 rubbish depots and compost is manufactured 
out of the sweepings so collected. There are 4 rubbish carts, 
2 wheel barrows and 20 dust bins in the panchayat for the 
purpose. The panchayat is also popularising the modern type 
of latrines. During the year 1967-68 alone fifty E.S.P. slabs 
were distributed to the public at a concessional rate of 50 per 
cent of the actual cost incurred for their construction. TTie 
panchayat maintains a maternity and child health centre with 
a maternity assistant and ayah, since the year 1953-54. A 
building for the centre was constructed at an estimated cost 
of Rs. 5,770 with the aid of N.E.S. Block, Kollengode in 1961-62. 
The panchayat has spent a total sum of Rs. 3,968.65 towards 
the maintenance of the maternity and child health centre in 
1967-68. There is a veterinary hospital in this panchayat area. 
The hospital building was constructed by the panchayat in 
1962-63 with the aid of N.E.S. Block, Kollengode at an esti¬ 
mated cost of Ra 12,200. 

There are two burning grounds owned by this panchayat, 
one in Kollengode amsom and the other in Kizhakkethara. 
There are proposals for the opening of more burning grounds. 
The panchayat has undertaken the construction of a family 
planning sub centre at Pylore with the aid of N.E.S. Block. 
Kollengode at an estimated cost of Rs. 9,500. 

Special amenities arc provided for the public during the 
Arat festival at Ayyappenkavu temple. The panchayat also 
takes keen interest in the implementation of the Food Adulte¬ 
ration Act in the panchayat area. There are one weekly 
market, one car stand, one slaughterhouse and 4 bunk shops 
in the panchayat. The weekly market, the cart stand and 
the bunk .shops are leased out in public auction. Special 
repairs were carried out to the weekly market at a cost of 
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Rs. 8,999 during the years from 1964-65 to 1966-67. The 
panchayat has on its anvil a proposal to construct a good bus 
stand within its jurisdiction. 

The panchayat is putting up a good cattle pound in the 
portion of the Kollengode amsom cutcherry transferred to the 
panchayat for the purpose. There are five private mutton 
stalls in the area. All these are being licensed by the panchayat. 

An area wide demonstration of paddy crops under the 
auspices of the I.A.D.P. was conducted through this panchayat 
during the mundakan season 1967-68. An amount of 
Rs 1,621.32 was spent for the cost of fertilisers supplied to the 
three selected demonstration plot owners by the panchayat. 
115 trees were planted during ’Vanamahotsava’ week by the 
panchayat during the year. 

This panchayat has invested an amount of Rs 500 in the 
5| per cent Kerala State Development Loan of 1979. The 
panchayat has altogether taken a loan of Rs 29,280 during the 
period from 1958-59 to 1961-62. A sum of Rs 15,651.84 has 
been repaid up to 31st March 1968. Out of the amount of 
Rs 29,280, Rs 20,000 was taken for the construction of the 
panchayat office building, Rs 3,083 for the construction of a 
causeway across Gayathri river and Rs 6,200 for the improve¬ 
ments to the weekly market stalls. This panchayat has taken 
up an agency for the sale of Kerala State lottery tickets as 
an additional source of income. 

The panchayat has taken active steps for popularising the 
National Savings Scheme. During the year 1967-68 alone 
110 S.B. accounts were got newly opened and the total amount 
deposited came to Rs 17,281. 

All the mandatory taxes are levied by the Panchayat such 
as house tax, profession tax, vehicle tax, entertainment tax, 
show tax, etc. Licence fee under Dangerous and Offensive 
Trades, Prevention of Food Adulteration Act, Kerala Places 
of Public Resort Act, Kerala Cinema Regulation Act, Town 
Planning and Building Regulation Act, are also levied and 
collected by the Panchayat. Entertainment tax which is a 
major item of revenue of this panchayat is levied at the rate 
of 20 per cent on the price of admission. The income under 
entertainment tax alone was Rs 24,980.30 during the one year 
1967-68. The total receipts for 1967-68 was Rs 1,26,846.61 
including Government grants and contributions amounting to 
Rs 23,761.64 but excluding the opening balance of Rs 29,342.57, 
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The details of grants and contributions received by the 
panchayat during 1967-68 are furnished hereunder; 


Rs. 

1. Establishment grant. 8,466.00 

2. Village road maintenance grant. 265.00 

3. Grant for the maintenance of roads 

transferred from P.W.D. 1,650.00 

4. Additional block grant in lieu of 

basic tax grant. 1,998.00 

5. Grant for lighting public roads and places. 500.00 

6. Vehicle tax compensation grant. 1,817.85 

7. Library grant. 450.00 

8. Grant towards the maintenance of 

maternity and child health centre. 553.79 

9. Grant for the opening and maintenance of 

burial and burning grounds. 2,000.00 

10. Grants under the L.D. Scheme for the 

construction of wells. 3,333.10 

11. Grant towards the construction of family 

planning subcentre (part payment) 2,728.00 


Total 23,761.64 


This panchayat has collected 100 per cent of its demand 
for 1966-67 and 99.9 per cent for 1967-68. The two bill 
collectors who have collected cent per cent, have been given one 
month’s pay each as reward. This panchayat can very well 
boast that it is the only panchayat in the Palghat district 
which is having a minimum number of audit objections. The 
activities of the panchayat for arousing public enthusiasm, 
earnestness and co-operation in its activities is indeed laudable. 
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APPENDIX I 

PALGHAT MUNICIPALITY 
(a) Statement of receipts for the year 1971-72 

Amount 

Rs. 


1. 

Grants from Government and other sources. 

6,69,.336.00 

2. 

Property tax. 

10,81,144.50 

3. 

Profession tax. 

95,289.75 

4. 

Advertisement tax. 

22,269.60 

5. 

Entertainment tax. 

3,90,888.97 

6. 

Show tax. 

13,575.00 

7. 

Tax on animals and vehicles. 

4,573.00 

8. 

Market. 

19,252.00 

9. 

Slaughterhouse. 

12,278.00 

10, 

Bus stand. 

33,977.00 

11. 

Cart stand. 

3,900.00 

12. 

Cattle pounds. 

276.00 

♦13. 

Additional entertainment tax. 

2,06,054.54 

14, 

Surcharge on show tax. 

3,401.75 

15. 

Surcharge on Profession tax. 

2,987.40 


(b) DemantI, Collection and Balance—1971-72 

Demand Collection Balance 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

47,85,839,23 41,21,916.72 6,24,790.68 


* Items 

13 to 15 are Government revenue 

collected by the Municipality. 
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CHITTUR-THATHAMANGALAM MUNICIPALITY 


(a) Statement of receipts for 

the year 

1971-72 


Items 


Amounts 




Rs. 

1. 

Grants from Government and other sources. 

1,20,826.00 

2. 

Property tax. 


1,53,342.03 

3. 

Profession tax. 


19,210.00 

4. 

Advertisement tax. 


1,221.69 

5. 

Intertainment tax. 


56,314.84 

6. 

Show tax. 


6,103.00 

7. 

Tax on animals and vehicles. 


3,839 00 

8. 

Market. 


7,466.00 

9. 

Slaughterhouse. 



10. 

Bus stand. 


7,371.31 

11. 

Cart stand. 


1,206.83 

12. 

Cattle pounds. 


285.50 

•13. 

Additional entertainment tax. 


98,^4.43 

14. 

Surcharge on show tax. 


1,526.25 

15. 

Surcharge on Profession tax. 


658.65 


(b) Demand, Collection and 

Balance— 

1971-72. 

Demand Collection 


Balance 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs, 

5,24,626.27 4,62,296.97 


62,091.72 

• Items 13 to 15 consist of Government 
Municipality. 

revenue 

collected by the 
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NAME or PANCHAYATS IN PALGHAT DISTRICT 

SI. 

A'am« o/ Panchaytl 

St. 

.Vam« oj Panchayai 

/fo. 

No. 


1. 

Ayilur 

46. 

ParU 

2. 

Nemmara 

47. 

Piraylri 

3. 

Nelliampathy 

48. 

Pudupariyaram 

4. 

Eruthempathy 

49. 

Alanellur 

5. 

Kozhlnjajnpara 

50. 

Kottappadam 

6. 

Nalleppilly 

51. 

Karakurussi 

7. 

Pattancherry 

52. 

Kumaramputhur 

8. 

Pcrumatty 

53. 

Karimba 

9. 

Vadakarapathy 

54. 

Mannarghat 

10. 

Elavancherry 

55. 

Pottassery 

11. 

Koduvayur 

56. 

Thachanattukara 

12. 

Kollengode 

57. 

Agali 

13. 

Muthalamada 

58. 

Sholayur 

14. 

Pallassana 

59. 

Pudur 

15. 

Vadavannur 

60. 

Ambalappara 

16. 

Elappully 

61. 

Ananganadi 

17. 

Kodumba 

62. 

Chalavara 

18. 

Polpully 

63. 

Lakidi-Perur 

19. 

Alathur 

64. 

Ottappalam 

20. 

Erumayur 

65. 

Vaniamkulam 

21. 

Kavassery 

66. 

Cherplacharry 

22. 

Kandambra 

67. 

Katampazhipuram 

23. 

Kizhakkencherry 

68. 

Karimpuzha 

24. 

Melarcode 

69. 

Sreekrishnapuram 

25. 

Puthucode 

70. 

Thrikkaderl 

26. 

Tharur 

71. 

Velllnezhi 

27. 

Vadakkenchcrry 

72. 

Kulukkallur 

28. 

Vandazhy 

73. 

Koppam 

29. 

Coyalmannam 

74. 

Muthuthala 

30. 

Kottayi 

75. 

Nellaya 

31. 

Kuthanur 

76. 

Ongallur 

3t 

Mathur 

77. 

Pattambi 

33. 

Peringottukurussi 

78. 

Shoranur 

34. 

Peruvemba 

79. 

Thiruvegapura 

35. 

Pudusseri 

80. 

Vilayur 

36. 

Thenkurussi 

81. 

Vallapuzha 

37. 

Akethethara 

82. 

Anakkara 

38. 

Keralassery 

83. 

Chalissery 

39. 

Kongad 

84. 

Kappur 

40. 

Kannadi 

85. 

Nagalassery 

41. 

Mankada 

86. 

PatUthara 

42. 

Mannur 

87. 

Tbrithala .. 

43. 

Mundoor 

88. 

Thlrumittacode 

44. 

Malampuzha 

-9. 

Paruthoor 

45. 

Marutharode 
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EDUCATION AND CULTURE 

Palghat district is the least advanced as regards literacy. 
It stands in this respect last among the districts of Kerala. 
The literacy rate of the district according to the 1971 census 
is only 49.90 per cent as against the state percentage of 60.42 
per cent. The literacy rate of the district in 1961 was 33.69 
but by 1971 it made a steady progress. Next to Palghat 
is the adjoining district Malappuram with 47.90 per cent 
literacy rate. Though literacy rate is lowest among the other 
districts of Kerala on modern yardstick Palghat did not lag 
far behind in its cultural and educational activities in the 
past. History shows that Palghat also contributed its mite in 
disseminating the literary and educational learning to the 
people of Kerala falling in line with the activities of the other 
parts of the state. All the ancient and medieval institutions 
which played important role in the propagation of learning 
and culture were also seen functioning in this part of the 
state also. Thus the ezhuthupallis under the Ezhuthachan or 
village school master that afforded great opportunities to 
acquire elementary education were in their full swing. Pupils 
were taught to write in olas (palm leaves) and commit to 
memory, verses from standard works on devotional learning. 
Simple lessons in arithemetic, astronomy, astrology and other 
sciences were also taught. The second stage in this line of 
education was either in the kalaries where gymnastics and the 
use of arms were trained, or in vedic schools under well 
known scholars advanced study in Sanskrit were imparted. 
It may be incidentally pointed out that the higher education 
in Sanskrit was monopolised by Brahmins. Members of other 
castes except Ambalavasis and Nairs were not admitted into 
these institutions. It will be relevant in this context to state 
that Thunchat Ezhuthachan who was mainly responsible for 
the general cultural revival in the 16th and 17th centuries was 
running a gurumadom at Chittur in this district. He built 
agraharams; started an advaita school and established a 
madom in Chittur. His disciples Karunakaran Ezhuthachan 
and Suryanarayana Ezhuthachan continued the work of their 
master in the literary field. 

Kunchan Nambiar, the most popular poet of Kerala was 
bom in Killikurissimangalam in Lakkidi. It was he who 
popularised the malayalam art and poetry by taking then 
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out from the temple premises and brought them out to the 
public audience. His thullalpattu was a new device to 
attract the people. The trend of numerous exposition of social 
evils is seen in his thullal works composed for dance-resital. 
Nambiar was the first poet of the masses. His poems were 
full of satire and irony and directed against the power-drunk, 
egoistic rulers, landlords, vagabonds and other anti-social 
elements. Nambiar is the most luminous star in the firmament 
of humorous literature in malayalam. He used humour not 
only to entertain people but also to teach them. In short his 
humour unlike humour for humour sake, has a social bearing, 
ethical value and moral attitude. Kovunni Nedungadi who 
lived in the latter half of the 19th century is yet another 
literary luminary of this district. His Kerala Kaumudi is the 
first authoritive book on malayalam grammer. The district 
has produced during this period another outstanding Sanskrit 
scholar in Punnasseri Nambi. He was a poet, commentator, 
critic and a journalist who enriched the literary heritage of 
Kerala. In short the district has its own glorious past in her 
contribution to literature and culture. 

Beginnings of western education and work done in the district: 

While discussing the historical background of the educa¬ 
tional reforms of this district it is inevitable to mention the 
important steps taken by both Madras and Cochin govern¬ 
ments. The Madras Local Bodies Act of 1834 was mainly 
responsible for the rapid expansion of educational institutions 
in the whole district barring a major portion of Chittur taluk. 
The momentum for establishing new elementary schools was 
accelerated by the promulgation of the Elementary Ed'ucal.ijn 
Act. Grant-in-aid to private schools was paid by the district 
educational councils constituted under the provisions of the 
Elementary Education Act. The district educational councils 
were abolished in June 1939 and the responsibility for the 
paying of the grant-in-aid to private schools was entrusted 
with the district educational officers. 

In the Chittur taluk which was part of the erstwhile 
Cochin state, the system of education on modern lines was 
started in 1818 during the time of Col. Munro. According to 
the proclamation issued in 1818 sirkar vernacular schools 
were established in each village. Fourteen years later these 
sirkar vernacular schools were abolished because they were 
not an improvement on the old village schools. Malayalam 
schools were established in each taluk in 1835 and they 
survived till the formation of English schools. The decision to 
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give grants-in-aid to private agencies in 1889 enabled them to 
start a number of schools in the private sector. The progress 
of education during the period 1911 to 1932 can be sum¬ 
marised as follows: In 1921 a committee appointed by the 
government revised the Cochin Education Code. By following 
this new Code the curriculum of studies was modified by 
introducting new optional subjects like botany, agriculture and 
typewriting for the school final scheme. In this period the 
primary education had received considerable attention. The 
educational system has undergone remarkable changes during 
the last decade especially after the formation of Kerala state. 
The duration of school course was raised from 11 to 12 years 
in 1956-57. Thus the primary grade covered the first eight 
standards, the initial five being lower primary while the rest 
upper primary. Standards IX to XII constituted the secondary 
grade. The admission to schools was restricted to pupils who 
attained the age of 5i or over in 1958-59. During this year 
the number of years of primary education was once again 
reduced from 8 to 7 thus re-introducing the 11 year duration 
of course. In 1959-60 ten years course of study was introduced 
by admitting pupils who had passed the new IV and V 
standards of primary schools. Upper primary schools were 
permitted to conduct standard V even though standard V was 
allowed to continue in certain primary schools. At present 
standrrds I to VII constitute the primary section while 
standards VIII to X form the secondary division. During the 
academic year 1957-58 the schools in Malabar were brought 
under the control of a deputy director whose office was 
situated at Kozhikode. For effective and proper control 
over the development of primary education an assistant 
educational officer was appointed in each educational sub¬ 
district. The government fishery schools in the Malabar 
region which were under the administrative control of the 
fisheries department were transferred to the department of 
public instruction during the same year. All educational 
institutions managed by the Malabar district board and 
municipal councils were handed over to the department of 
public instruction with effect from October 1, 1957. 

Growth of literacy: 

The general literacy rate of the district has increased from 
26.22 per cent in 1951 to 34.05 per cent in 1961. According to 
the census of 1961 and 1971 this district marks the lowest 
literacy rate in the state. The state average was 46.85 per 
cent in 1961 and 60.42 per cent in 1971. Among the taluks 
in the district, Ottapalam and Palghat taluks have higher 
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literacy rates compared to the district literacy percentage. 
Ottapalam easily occupies the highest position in point of male 
and female literacy growth. Even then the rate of 52.64 per 
cent in this taluk is lower than the state average of 60.42. 
The lowest literacy rate among the taluks of the district is in 
Mannarghat taluk with only 38.47 per cent. Next to 
Mannarghat is Chittur taluk with 40.39 per cent even though 
both of them show an upward trend in the literacy growth. 


Oetaila of male and female literacy 1951, 61 and 1971 



19.51 

1961 

1971 

Total literates 

410,453 

604,973 

786,849 

Proportion of literate* to the 
total population 

26-22 

33-39 

46-69 

Proportion of male literate* 
to the total male population 

34-21 

41-81 

54-58 

Male literate* 

256,422 

358,830 

447,333 

Female literates 

154,030 

246,128 

339,516 

Proportion of female literates 
to the total population 

18-89 

26-61 

39-22 

Difference—Male 

1-7-92 

-1-7-72 

-f 15-36 


The following table gives the percentage of total male and 
female literacy by rural-urban distribution in 1961 and 1971. 

Rural Lrban 



1961 

1971 

1961 

1971 

Percentage of literate* to the total 

32-97 

44-66 

44-17 

60-61 

population 

Percentage of male literates to the 

40-91 

52-59 

53-21 

68-02 

total male population 

Percentage of female literates to 

25-69 

37-18 

35-43 

.53-44 


the total female population 

Spread of education among women: 

In the cultural annals of Palghat district, female educa¬ 
tion has played an admirable role. In the 19th century, 
female education received great impetus owing to the reduced 
rates of fees for girls. The period between 1900 and 1932 
saw phenomenal growth in tWs field. In 1931, the number of 
girls who attended the school at Ottapalam was 81. In the 
whole of the Malabar district, the number of girls attending 
schools at that time was only 1207. The Malabar district 
board had opened in the beginning of the century schools for 
girls at Palghat and Ottapalam. By 1951, high schools for 
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girls were opened at Ottapalam, Shoranur, Palghat and Alathur. 
Separate training school for girls were started at Ottapalam 
and at Koduvayur. 


Spread of education among backward classes and tribes: 

Generally speaking, the backward classes in the district 
are educationally backward. Historical reasons can be 
attributed for this social and education backwardness. The 
backward classes were kept apart from the rest of the 
population as separate or distinct classes and this segregation 
brought about their social and other inequalities. It is 
needless to say that this segregation was created by caste or 
communal disabilities. The most potent factor in the social 
life was caste which denied equality of human status. 
Untouchability or caste pollution led to social segregation and 
hindered free social intercourse which took the awful form of 
denial of access to educational institutions, public offices and 
places of public resort. The upper castes held all landed 
property and other sources of income and these naturally led 
to their economic backwardness which was another educational 
deterrent. The Muslims who were an important segment of 
the community of this district, are perhaps the worst suffered 
socially and educationally. They were poor. The percentage 
of persons among them having a household income of Rs. 300 
per mensem being only 3.64 and having 5 acres or more of 
land being only 2.39. This was not without historical reasons. 
Muslims as a community were suspected by the English from 
the inception of the company’s government. They fought against 
the English with unabated fury which is known in history as 
Mappilla Rebellions. The bitterness grew to such an extent 
that the nobles and prie.sts declared that Muslims joining the 
English military and civil services or sending their children to 
the English schools were committing blasphamy. This wrong 
belief kept them out of modern education. 

It was after the beginning of the 20th century that active 
.steps were initiated to educate the backward classes and tribes. 
The doors of ancient ezhuthupallies were shut against this 
down-trodden segments of the community and so naturally 
they did not know the three R’s till the early years of the 
20th century. It is recorded in 1903-1904 that only less than 
2j per cent of the Harijans of school going age were undergoing 
education. The traditional ignorance coupled with the slow 
reluctance of the higher castes even now stands in the way of 
their f^furptional uplift. Cherumas, Pulayas, Kuravas, Parayas, 
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Paniyas and Kurichias have been registered as backward castes 
in Malabar and it is seen that no schools were opened for their 
education. 

However some attention was paid towards the education 
of the Mappillas towards the end of the 19th century. It was 
taken as a measure by the English to safeguard the recurrence 
of Mappilla riots. In 1871-72 a scheme was drawn up by 
which schools were opened attaching them with almost every 
mosque. At these schools no modern education was really 
imparted to them. Only recitations from Quran was the main 
theme of instruction. However the mullas were given special 
instructions to teach the elementary lessons along with 
religious education. Government have given grants to these 
institutions for the payment of the salaries of the teachers. 
However this did not yield any fruitful results. Hence in 
1894 aided schools were separated from the mosques and 
freed from the influence of the mullas. Even this deviation 
did not show any tangible results. Out of the 280 public 
schools with a total number of 16,000 students in 1894, the 
census figures show that the number of students belonging to 
Mappilla community was insignificant. So in 1929 a special 
assistant to the district educational officer of Malabar was 
appointed to give special attention to the study of Mappilla 
students in primary education. Twelve deputy inspectors 
were also appointed for work in connection with the Mappilla 
education. Night .schools for adult Mappillas were also started 
during this period. Measures were also initiated to introduce 
compulsory primary education in select places and special 
scholarships were awarded to the Muslim students studying 
in secondary and elementary schools. 

In 1931, the labour department of the Madras government 
maintained a large number of elementary schools for the 
education of scheduled castes. Eventually a separate department 
of the government at the state level under the name Harijan 
welfare department was specially set up for the amelioration 
of the scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and other backward 
communities. The measures adopted by the department 
included the maintenance of schools both elementary and 
secondary, provision of scholarships, boarding grants, grants 
for the purchase of books; cloths; examination fees; stipends 
for training of teachers and running of free hospital and 
financial assistance to private bodies for the maintenance of 
schools, hostels etc. for the benefit of these communities. 

With the dawn of independence keen interest was shown 
in the education of backward classes. 
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Government took more active interest in the education 
of the backward classes since 1947. The scholarship continued 
to be granted by the Harijan welfare department and’ the 
managements were reimbursed with the loss sustained by 
them on account of fee concessions given to these students by 
the education department. The education department adopted 
the policy of enabling the Harijan children to mix freely with 
students of other communities. Hostels specially instituted 
for housing the Harijan students have a certain number of 
seats reserved for students from other communities. Govern¬ 
ment issued orders providing that some seats should be 
reserved for Harijans in schools and that with effect from the 
school year 1947-48 10 per cent of the seats in all secondary 
and training schools and government art and training colleges 
were reserved for the Harijans. In 1956 the welfare activities 
in the district were brought under control of the Harijan 
welfare department of Kerala state. Schools of social educa¬ 
tion, night schools, libraries etc. were started throughout the 
district for the benefit of Harijans. Special tribal schools were 
also conducted for the benefit of tribal children in remote 
hilly areas. 

In 1969-70 there were 12 Harijan welfare schools and 6 
tribal schools in the district. There are three subsidised 
hostels run by private organisations like the Harijan sevak 
sangh. In addition to the above, there were 14 welfare hostels 
in the district. 

Nursery schools (pre-primary education): 

Pre-primary classes of kindergaten school pattern are 
conducted in certain localities of the district for the education 
of children below the years of 5. All the pre-primary insti¬ 
tutions are mostly run by private bodies and no grant-in-aid 
of any kind is given to them by government. Only two pri¬ 
mary schools are run by government in this district. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 

The Palghat revenue district comprises of two educational 
districts with headquarters at Palghat and Ottapalam respec¬ 
tively. Each of these districts is under a district educational 
officer who is directly in charge of all the secondary schools 
and training schools within his jurisdiction. Each educational 
district is divided into sub-districts which are under the 
jurisdiction of assistant educational officers. The sub-ifistricts 
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are Chittur, Palghat, Kollengode, Parali, Alathur and Mannar- 
ghat in Palghat educational district and Cherplacherry, 
Thrithala, Pattambi, Shoranur and Ottapalam in Ottapalam 
educational district. The assistant educational officers are in 
charge of upper and lower primary schools within their 
respective jurisdiction. 

Primary schools: 

Primary education is free for the first phase of seven 
years. The first seven standards are collectively known as 
the primary grade and are divided into two sections. They 
are (1) lower primary and junior basic containing any or all 
of the standards from I to IV and (2) upper primary and post 
basic and senior basic containing any of or all the standards 
from V to VII. All primary schools are mixed and have 
Malayalam as the medium of instruction. 

In the school year 1972-73 there were 567 lower primary 
schools and 213 uppper primary schools. Among the lower 
primary schools 189 were run by government and 378 by 
private agencies. In the upper primary field, the number of 
government schools were 56 and private schools 157. Table 
shows the number of primary schools along with the number 
of pupils and teachers in them in 1972-73. 


Primary achoola 1972-73 


Cattgory of schools ffo. of schools No, of Uachtrs No. of pupils 



Govtrvment 

privato 

mti> 

women 

boys 

girls 

Lower primary 

189 

378 

2,129 

1,779 

112,523 

97,714 

Upper primary 

56 

157 

2,036 

1,941 

46,462 

32,874 


Secondary schools: 

Standards VIII, IX and X are collectively known as the 
secondary grade. The secondary schools are run by govern¬ 
ment as well as private bodies. The medium of instruction 
in general is Malayalam but there are few schools which have 
introduced English medium divisions also. In 1972-73 there 
were 104 high schools in the Palghat district. Of these 39 
were government schools and 65 private schools. Table below 
shows the number of high schools with the number of 
students and teachers in 1972-73. 
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Secondary echoole 1972-73 

No, of schools No. of pupils No, of Uachtrs 

Goverrmunt private boys girls men women 

39 65 26*488 17,362 1,831 1,376 

Total 104 43,850 3,207 

Training schools: 

In 1972-73 there were 7 training schools in the district. 
The candidates for these schools are selected from S.S.L.C. 
holders and untrained teachers. Table below shows the 
details of training schools in the disrict. 

Traialfig Scboole 1965-66 

_ No, of^mls _ Total N o, of PmpiU _ Total No, of tea chers Total 

Government private boys girls men women 

3 4 7 63 58 121 28 42 70 

It may be seen that the women are gaining upper hand 
in educational profession. 

COLLEGES FOR GENERAL EDUCATION 

There are three government and five private arts and 
science colleges in this district. They are affiliated to the 
University of Calicut. They are: (1) Government Victoria 
College, Palghat, (2) Government College, Chittur, (3) Govern¬ 
ment Sanskrit College, Pattambi, (4) Mercy College for 
Women Palghat, (5) N.S.S. College, Nemmara (Junior), (6) 
N.S.S. Arts College, Ottapalam, (7) M.E.S. Kalladi College, 
Mannarghat and (8) Sree Narayana College, Alathur. Of all 
these colleges the Mercy College, Palghat alone is a college 
for women. The first three colleges are run by government 
and the other four colleges by private bodies. Brief accounts 
of these institutions are given below: 

Government Victoria College, Palghat; 

This is the earliest college in the district. It started as 
a rate school in 1866 run by free educational 'rates’ levied by 
the then government and housed in the rooms of an old army 
mess house. The institution was taken over by the local 
fund board in 1871. The board high school became a govern¬ 
ment high school in 1877. In 1884 the institution was handed 
over to the municipal council, Palghat, government paying 
the net charges for the school. The high school was raised 
to the rank of a second grade college in 1887 itself. It was 
affiliated to the Madras university in 1888. The management 
of the college continued to be under the municipal council, 
government bearing all the costs of running it. In 1905, the 

3/11—36 
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government declared the college to be self-supporting and 
discontinued the salary grant. A hostel with a beautiful 
quadruple furnishing accommodation to nearly 100 students 
was opened in 1913. The science block with laboratories and 
class rooms for physics and chemistry department and a 
museum of natural science were inaugurated in 1914. The 
college gained popularity as the best run throughout the old 
Malabar district by this time. The college was taken over by 
Madras government in April 1919. It was raised to a first 
grade college in 1925. The strength of the college increased 
from 223 in 1938 to 876 in 1945-46. The golden jubilee of 
the college was celebrated in 1938. Facilities were provided 
for teaching almost all subjects and new hostels were also 
opened. In 1957, the college was affiliated to the university 
of Kerala. Post-graduate courses in English and statistics 
and pre-professional in engineering and non-engineering was 
started in the same year. Post-graduate courses in zoology 
and applied physics were started in 1958 and 1960 respecti¬ 
vely. Now there is post-graduate courses in economics and 
botany also. There is now a hostel for women students with 
all modern amenities. The strength of the college in 1972-73 
comes to about 2,262. Of these, 1,763 are boys and the rest 
girls. The centenary of the college was celebrated in 
February 1968. The college really is a focal point of the 
educational and cultural life of the district. 

Government College, Chittur: 

The college was started in August 11, 1947. It is located 
in the Chittur village. The college was originally housed in 
the Victoria girls’ high school building until it was shifted in 
May 1954, to the present magnificent building situated on the 
banks of the Chittur river. 

It was affiliated to the university of Madras. The college 
started its courses with intermediate in malayalam, mathe¬ 
matics, logic, commerce and accountancy, music and Indian and 
modern histories and for the B.A. in mathematics, philosophy 
and economics. With the integration of the states of Travan- 
core and Cochin, the college got affiliated to the university of 
Travancore in July 1949. The B.Com. course was opened in 
1951-52. B.Sc. course in physics, chemistry, botany and 
zoology were introduced in 1958-57. The college is now 
affiliated to the university of Calicut. An up-to-date and well 
furnished hostel building for men students which can accom¬ 
modate 100 students was opened in 1958. There is now post¬ 
graduate course in Tamil and commerce in this college. A 
well-equipped hostel building for women students situated in 
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the college campus itself was opened in 1963 and accommodates 
100 students. The total strength of students comes to 1,387 
in 1972-73. 

Government Sanskrit College, Pattambi: 

The Sree Neelakanta Government Sankrit College, 
Pattambi is the only one of its kind in the district. It is situ¬ 
ated about 3 kilometres to the west of Pattambi railway station. 
It was founded in 1889 by the late Shri Punnasseri Nambi 
Neelakanta Sarma, a great Sanskrit scholar who dedicated his 
life for the revival of Sanskrit education in Kerala. It was 
first started as a Sanskrit school in 1912 and was affiliated to 
the university of Madras. This institution was under the 
management of the Malabar district board. It was transferred 
to the government of Kerala in 1957. It was upgraded into a 
first grade degree college in 1964. It imparts instruction in 
pre-degree courses in Sanskrit sastra, Malayalam and mathe¬ 
matics, degree courses with optional Sanskrit, Malayalam and 
Economics, English, commerce and post-graduate courses in 
Malayalam and Sanskrit sahitya special. The strength of the 
college was 700 in 1972-73. 

Mercy College, Palghat-G: 

The college was started in 1964. It offers instruction in 
the usual pre-degree and B.A., B.Sc., degree courses. Hostel 
facilities exist for about 360 students. There is a library con¬ 
sisting of about 6,000 books. 

N.S.S. College, Ottapalam: 

The college was started in 1961-62. It is situated in Palap- 
puram, 'wo miles east of Ottapalam on Shoranur-Palghat 
road. The college is owned by the N.S.S. colleges central 
committee, Perunna. Changanacherry. The college offers 
instruction in pre-degree, B.A., B.Sc., B.Com., M.A. (English), 

M. Sc. (Maths.) and M.Com. There are two hostels, one for 
boys and another for girls. There is also a general librarj’ 
consisting of more than 8,000 books. Separate libraries exist 
for post-graduate departments. 

N. S.S. College, Nemmara: 

Started in the year 1967-68, as a junior college affiliated 
to the university of Calicut imparting instruction to pre-degree 
students in science, arts and commerce this was upgraded as 
a first grade college. It was the 18th college started by the 
Nair Service Society and is situated in a large beautiful campus 

3/11—36a 
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in the middle of the three panchayats of Nemmara, Ayaloor and 
Melercode. The strength of the college comes to 557 in 19G3-70. 
The library of the college consists of about 2,000 books 
on various subjects. Hostel facilities exist only for about 30 
students. 

Muslim Educational Society Junior College, Kalladi 
Mannarghat: 

M.E.S. Kalladi colk.ge, Mannarghat is the contribution of 
the Muslim Educational Society, Calicut, to the cause of higher 
education in Kerala, especially to the educationally backward 
area of Malabar. The college is the happy outcome of the 
noble hopes and aspirations of the local public especially 
Kalladi Cheriya Kunhammed Sahib. 

This is the only college in Mannarghat taluk, where there 
is a population of two lakhs. The college started functioning 
in July 1967. The college is .situated on a beautiful hillock 
on the 98 km., on the Palghat-Calicut trunk road and is 
bordered by the perennial Kunthipu^ha and dortresses by the 
panoramic Attapadi hills. The pleasant and calm surroundings 
and the healthy climate of the place are idially suited for the 
proper training and development of the students. This is a 
residential institution open to students of all castes and creeds. 

Sree Narayana College, Alathur: 

This is a junior college, affiliated to the university of 
Calicut. It is one of the many colleges run and managed by 
the Sree Narayana Trust, the headquarters of which is Quilon. 
Being a junior college students are admitted only for pre¬ 
degree first and second year. Hostel facilities are provided 
both for boys and girls. Situated at a place where the density 
of population is high comparing to the other parts of the 
district, the college fulfills the long cherished need of the 
locality. This is the only junior college under the university 
of Calicut. 


PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

During the last few years technical education has achieved 
con.siderable progress. The most important institutions for 
technical education at present in the district are the following: 
(1) N.S.S. Training College, Ottapalam, (2) Institute of printing 
technology, Shoranur, (3) Industrial training institute Malam- 
puzha, (4) Junior technical school, Chittur, (5) Junior technical 
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school, Shoranur, (6) N.S.S. college of engineering, Palghat, (7) 
Keraleeya ayurveda samajam ayurvedic college, Shoranur and 
(8) Tailoring and garment making training centre, Palghat. 
Details of these institutions are given below: 

1. Institute of Printing Technology, Shoranur: 

This is a government institution under the control of the 
technical education department of Kerala state. It was started 
fimctioning from June 1967. The total number of students 
admitted to this institution comes to 30. The institute coaches 
students for diploma in printing technology. The school has 
got a well furnished library. The receipts and expenditure 
came to Rs. 23,813.68 and 3,81,691.86 in 1972-73. 

2. Industrial Training Institute, Malampuzha: 

The institute was started in the year 1962. It is located 
at the fourth kilometre from Palghat in the Malampuzha road. 
It is a government institution under the department of crafts¬ 
men training scheme. The institute offers training in engineer¬ 
ing trades like blacksmithy, carpentry, moulding, sheet metal 
work, welding, automobile mechanics, etc. Every student is 
given stipend at the rate of Rs. 25. 

3. Junior Technical School, Chittur: 

The school was started in 1961-62. It trains pupils in 
productive occupations of a technical character. The curricula 
consists of humanities, general science, and engineering sub¬ 
jects and different trades like foundry, fitting, carpentry, 
welding, turning, smithy etc. The duration of the course is 
three years. It is purely a pre-matric course. In 1972-73 the 
school had 142 students on the rolls. The junior technical 
school leaving certificate is recognised as equivalent to the 
S.S.L.C. for purposes of appointments in public services. It 
is not a vocational training centre but essentially educational 
both in form and patent. The course though self-contained is 
not an end in itself but a definite stage in a comprehensive 
and integrated system of technological education. The annual 
intake of this institute is 60 and the expected strength of the 
institute is 180 total. 

4. Junior Technical School, Shoranur: 

The sanctioned strength of the school is 60. The total 
strength of the school came to 146 in 1972-73. The school 
offers pre-matric courses for equipping students in productive 
occupations like foundry, fitting, carpentry, welding, turning, 
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smithy etc. The duration of the courses is three years. The 
institution had a total receipt of Rs. 710.83 and expenditure of 
Rs. 1,38,353.45 in 1972-73. 

5. N.S.S. College of Engineering, Palghat: 

This is the only engineering college in the district. It 
was started in 1960. It located in Akathethara amsom. it is 
a private engineering college owned by the Nair Service 
Society. It is managed by a governing body constituted as 
per the directives of the Government of India. It imparts 
instruction in B.Sc., engineering, civil, electrical and mecha¬ 
nical. The sanctioned intake is 96 per year. In 1972-73 the 
college had 206 students and 53 teachers. There is a hostel 
accommodating 225 students in total. The college has got 
a good library consisting of 6192 books. 

6. Keraleeya Ayurveda Samajam Ayurveda College, 

Shoranur: 

This college was started in 1946, by the keraleeya 
ayurveda samajam. The college is situated inside the com¬ 
pound of the keraleeya ayurveda samajam hospital and nursing 
home situated on the bank of the Bharathapuzha river and 
the southern side of the Shoranur railway station. It is the 
cantimation of the ayurveda mahapatasaia established for the 
Cheruthuruthy K. A. samajam hospital and nursing home. 
In this mahapatasaia students were given free tuition with a 
diploma of vaidyapadam at the completion of their course of 
study. Since 1956, the college is recognised by the govern¬ 
ment of Kerala and the course is given for D.A.M. diploma. 
A medicinal garden, library and pharmacy are attached to the 
college. 

7. Tailoring and Garment Making Training Centre, Palghat: 

The institution offers one year diploma course in tailoring 
and garment making. The intake of the centre is 20 
students. The expenditure for the institution in 1972-73 was 
Rs. 4,617. 

8. N.S.S. Training Collie, Ottapalam: 

This college was started in June 1960. It is the only 
training college in the district. The management of the 
college is vested in the N.S.S. and the N.S.S. college central 
committee is the governing body of the college. It is situated 
about a kilometre from the railway station along the Otta- 
palam-Cherplachery road, There are nine members on the 
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staff of the college and' 120 students in 1967-68. The college 
coaches students for B.Ed. degree course. There is a ladies’ 
hostel attached to the college accommodating about 43. 

Music Academy, Palghat: 

The music academy, Palghat provides "ganabhooshanam” 
vocal diploma course. The course of study is of four years’ 
duration and instructions in vocal music and in veena (subsi¬ 
diary) will be given. "Ganabhooshanam” title wilTbe awarded 
at the end of the course to successful candidates. 

Generally, admission will be made to the first year class. 
Ordinarily, candidates seeking admission to the academy 
should have: 

1. passed class VII in Malayalam or Tamil or passed 
form Ill/standard VII in English or its equivalent. 

2. completed 13 years of age and should not be above 
20 years of age. 

3. good aptitude and taste in music as well as a rich 
and melodious voice. 

But, in exceptional and d'eserving cases the rules regard¬ 
ing age of admission and admission to the 2nd year class of 
the course will be relaxed subject to the approval of the 
director of collegiate. education, Trivandrum. Age restriction 
rules will not apply in the case of music teachers in depart¬ 
mental or private schools who seek admission to the academy. 

This academy was established in October 1957. It is 
situated in the mission bungalow on the west-most end of 
the Robbinson road, Palghat. 


ORIENTAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

Mention has already been made of the government 
Sanskrit College at Pattambi and the role of this institution 
in the diffusion of Sanskrit leaurning. There were 270 students 
studying Sanskrit in the various high and primary schools 
in this district in 1972-73. It may be borne in mind that there 
is provision for the teaching of Sanskrit in some of the high 
and upper primary schools of the district. Sanskrit is taught 
as a compulsory subject in the Sanskrit schools. Some 
scholarships are also given to the students for learning 
Sanskrit. Half fee and other concessions are also granted to 
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all the students in the Sanskrit schools. There are 1 govern¬ 
ment high school and 2 private high schools and two private 
U. P. schools for Sanskrit education in the district. 

Arabic is taught in academic schools as an alternative 
subject under part A of a composit first language group. 
There is an inspector of Muslim education at Palghat who 
conducts educational propaganda among Muslim parents. In 
29 high schools and 473 primary schools in Palghat and Otta- 
palam educational districts Arabic is taught. There were 
51,223 students in between standard 1 and standard 10 study¬ 
ing Arabic in 1972-73 in these schools of the district. 

Tamil is also being taught in some of the schools of the 
district. As the district lies close to Tamilnad there are a 
large number of Tamil speaking persons among the popula¬ 
tion of the district. In 1972-73, 15,046 students in standards 
between I and X studied Tamil from the schools of the 
district. 

Schools for the handicapped : 

There is a school for deaf-mutes at Ottapalam. The 
school is situated on a hillock. It was established in 
1955. This is a residential school following the Braille 
system in the method of teaching the linad and the method 
of lip reading for deaf and dumb children. Pupils whose 
parents annual income falls below Rs. 1,500 are given free 
boarding. A dearness allowance of Rs. 30 per annum is given 
to each student. Students of L.P. and U.P. sections are given 
Rs. 5 and Rs. 10 respectively for school requisites. There 
were 77 students in this school in 1972-73. The course of 
study offered is instruction up to seventh standard and three 
crafts. 


ADULT LITERACY, SOCIAL EDUCATION AND MEASURES 
FOR THE DIFFUSION OF CULTURE AMONG 
THE MASSES 

Social education has received’ notice at the hands of 
government only very recently. But in the early thirtees, 
a considerable number of night schools for boys and adults 
had come into existence. The Servants of India Society was 
principally responsible for adult education in old Ernad and 
Ponnani taluks. The Devadhar Malabar Reconstruction Trust 
which was started for relief work after the Mappilla Rebellion, 
was an important agency for rural reconstruction and uplift 
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work. But social education received special impetus with the 
organisation of N.E.S. blocks. Social education was accepted 
as an integral part of the activities of the N.E.S. blocks. Till 
recently in every block there were two social education 
organisers—one a man and the other a woman. With the 
abolition of these posts, the panchayat extension officers are 
now carrying on with the activities of social education. Adult 
literacy is an important item of work of social education. In 
areas of literacy, literacy classes are organised under the aus¬ 
pices of the N.E.S. blocks. 

Ladies’ clubs are also organised in all the blocks to impart 
social education. Block level unions of mahilasamajams have 
also been formed who conduct halavadi classes for children, 
and music and craft classes for girls and women and also run 
libraries and reading rooms in select key centres. Training 
camps and study tours organised by the N.E.S. blocks form 
another programme of social education. Radio rural forums 
is yet another step in this project. Folk dances and dramas 
are also given due weight in the activities of the blocks. 
Sports clubs, dramatic clubs etc., are organised by blocks for 
the purpose of education ot the masses. Thus it may be seen 
that the social education programme is an important activity 
of the N.E.S. blocks. 

Literary, Scientific and Cultural Societies: 

Among the important literacy, and cultural societies that 
are functioning in the district, the Thunchat Guru madom, 
Chittur, Sidha asramam, Alathur, the Nityananda Prabha 
asramam, Parali deserve special notice. A description of the 
activities of these institutions is given in the chapter on 
People. 

Kalasamithis: 

There are a large number of kalasamithis or art associa¬ 
tions spread throughout the length and breadth of the district. 
The following are the institutions recognised by the Kerala 
Sangeetha Nataka Academi in the district. It may be observed 
here that the Kerala Sangeetha Nataka Academi came into 
existence in April 26, 1958 with a view to establishing an 
organisation to foster and develop Kerala dance, drama and 
music and promote through them the cultural unity of Kerala. 

1. The Palghat Fine Arts Society, Palghat. 

2. Kerala Kalalayam, Ottapalam. 

3. Shoranur Music Club, Shoranur. 
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4. Prathibha Arts Club, Pulapatta. 

5. Youngmens Club, Mannar. 

The first two organisations are considered as 'A’ grade and 
the others as ’B’ grade by the Sangeetha Nataka Academi. 
Grants are also given to these organisations by the Academi. 

Cultural, literacy and scientific periodicals: 

A few cultural, literacy and scientific periodicals are pub¬ 
lished from the district. There are no weeklies or fortnightlies 
published from the district. The monthlies published from the 
district are Kingini from Palghat, Samisdhanam from Palghat, 
Nidhyalam from Palghat and Santhisudha from Olavakkot. 
All these monthlies are published in Malayalam. Among the 
annuals the most important are the Government Victoria 
College Annual, Palghat, Mercy Chronicle, Palghat, N.S.S. 
Engineering College Annual, and Chittur Government College 
Annual. 

Libraries: 

There are 211 libraries in Palghat district. Of these 38 
are libraries run for the benefit of harijans. Sixty-two of the 
libraries do not receive any grant from Granthasala Sanghom. 
An amount of Rs. 26,335 has been disbursed as grant in 1966 
to the other libraries. 

Of these libraries, Vivekananda library and reading room, 
Nellaippally deserves special mention. This library has got 
4,000 books. The number of members comes to 460. On an 
average 60 persons use this library every day. Among the 
panchayat libraries of the district, the Vivekananda library is 
considered as the best. 

Museums, botanical gardens, etc.: 

There are no museums, zoos or botanical gardens in this 
district. 



CHAPTER XVI 


MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 
Early history: 

No direct reference is forth-coming on the medical facilities 
that existed in early times in this district. People of this 
district believed like other people of ancient times, that the 
evil spirits and super-human forces caused all mishaps and 
ill-health. To propitiate them and find out remedy for their 
deeds people resorted to chanting mantras or sacrificial rites 
and other super-natural devices like wearing of amulets, etc. 
Even to this day, some of these occult practices are being 
adopted by many illiterate sections of the people of the district. 

Ayurveda was certainly the first popular system of medical 
treatment in the district. The physician under this system, 
known by the name vaidyan played a very prominent role in 
the lives of the people and he was often looked upon with 
reverence, awe and fear. In dhara and pilichil and massage, 
in bone-setting and in the treatment of cuts and dislocations, 
this system was seldom excelled. It had also specialised in 
treatment of elephants and poison cases. The ashta 'vaidyans, 
members of eight famous hereditary families of physicians 
were ready to attend on the needy and sick and gave them 
their skilled services freely (')• The three of the ashta valdyans, 
Kuttancheri Musad, Vydya Madom, Tritala and Alathur Nambi 
belonged to this district. The popularity which this system 
gained over centuries is even now discernible in the fact 
that a tolerably large section of the people still hold stead¬ 
fastly to this system for cure. The very large number of 
Ayurveda Vaidyasalas that have sprung up in every nook and 
corner of the district in the face of keen competition with 
Alopathy and Homoeopathy systems is another factor justifying 
this claim. Ashtanga hridaya is the main treatise adopted by 
ayurveda physicians in the treatment of diseases. 

The Palghat district had the distinction of being a pioneer 
in initiating and popularising the western systems of medicine. 
The history of modern medical and public health administra¬ 
tion in the district dates back to the first decade of the nine¬ 
teenth century A.D. 

(1) K.P.P. Menon, History of Kerala, Vol. IV, p. 515. 
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The inauguration of the oldest hospital in the district dates 
back to the middle of the nineteenth century. The present 
district hospital at Palghat started functioning from 
1860. When the Palghat municipality was formed in 1865 
this hospital was handed over to them though Government 
paid the salaries of the medical officers out of provincial funds. 
The local boards which began to function about the same time 
also opened hospitals or dispensaries gradually at all taluk 
centres. The present hospital at Chittur was opened as early 
as 1883. It was followed by the hospitals at Nemmara, 
Mannarghat, Kozhinjampara, and Ottapalam. The secondary 
health centre at Alathur was first started as a dispensary in 
1905. 

Vital statistics: 

From very early times, registration of vital statistics in 
the rural areas of the district was the duty of the adhikari 
or the village headman while in urban areas (municipal towns) 
it was done by a special agency. The system was defective. 
Innes had brought out the unsoundness of this system by com¬ 
paring the average annual excess of births between 1895 and 
1902 with the actual increase recorded by the census between 
these years (2). This situation showed some improvement with 
the establishment of the public health department in 1925. 
The Madras Registration of Births and Deaths Act No. Ill of 
1889 as amended by Act No. XIX of 1945 and the rules framed 
thereunder is in force in the rural areas and the Kerala 
Municipalities Act, 1962 and the rules framed thereunder 
govern the registration of births and deaths in municipal areas. 
The health assistants of the department of health services 
are responsible for the registration of vital statistics. They 
are statutory registrars of births and deaths. The health 
inspectors of the taluk are the taluk registrars and assistant 
district medical officers are the district registrars. The com¬ 
pilation of the statistics is however done by the department 
of economics and statistics. It may be remarked in this con¬ 
nection that the registration of vital statistics is even now 
defective and unsatisfactory as many people do not report 
births and deaths to the authorities at the proper time. A 
statement of the maternity and child health activities in the 
district for the year 1970 is given below: 

TABLE I 

Total No. of births Still births Infantdeath Maternal death 
15,785 331 301 11 


(2) Malabar Gazetteer, p, 290. 
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Chief causes of mortality: 

The chief causes of morbidity and mortality in this 
district can be seen from the table given below. The table 
gives the number of patients treated in the hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries for various diseases and the number of deaths 
resulting from each disease in 1972. 

Chief diseases and deaths 

(1972 January to December) 

Disease Attack Death 

Gastroenteritis 125 5 

Cholera 28 2 

Gastroenteritis, dysentry, typhoid, diorrhoea and worm 
infections are all (waterborne diseases) spread through food 
and water and the high incidence and mortality are due to the 
want of protected water supply, adulteration of articles of 
diet, food poisoning, lack of environmental sanitation etc., 
T.B., pneumonia and bronchitis are air-borne diseases. Scabies 
are skin-infections which spread due to the lack of personal 
cleanliness. 

Gastroenteritis and cholera: 

The epidemiological factors leading to the outbreak of 
cholera do not exist in the district. It may be noted that only 
sporadic cases of cholera and Gastroenteritis are reported. 
The department takes timely measures to prevent the attack. 
Mass inoculation campaign is often resorted to. 

Smallpox: 

Smallpox used to make frequent visitations of the 
district more than any other epidemic. In 1967, the highest 
incidence of this disease in the State was in Palghat. Vaccina¬ 
tions are conducted every year by the public health staff of 
the department of health services for the control of the disease. 
The statistics from 1963 to 1967 shows that 283 persons were 
attacked by the disease and 84 persons died. Then in 1970 
two cases of smallpox were reported from this district and 
since then no case of this disease is reported. 

Tuberculosis: 

There is of course a decreasing trend in the mi^rtalitv 
•ates from this disease. There is a T.B. clinic at Palghat. In 
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addition 36 beds are attached to the government hospitals at 
Ottapalam, Chittur and Mannarghat. B. C. G. vaccination 
still holds sway in the field of control of T.B. 


Anti-malaria measures: 

Palghat is one of the districts in Kerala which gets 
priority in the field of malaria eradication programme. The 
surveillance and epidemiological data is given below. 

No. of slides No. of positive cases 

examined cases treated 

82,455 15 15 


Plague: 

This dreadful disease claimed a number of souls from the 
district some time past. It is to be pointed out that this 
epidemic has been wiped out totally from this part of the 
country, thanks to the vigilent attention of medical service and 
the campaign against this disease. 

Medical organisation: 

The administrative head of the department of health 
services at the district level is the district medical officer of 
health, Palghat. He is assisted by an assistant district medical 
officer of public health in the discharge of his duties connected 
with public health activities. The di.strict medical officer is 
also the superintendent of the general hospital, Palghat. 

There are nine hospitals, eleven primary health centres, 
two grant-in-aid institutions, forty dispensaries and two T.B. 
clinics in this district. The number of beds in these institutions 
comes to 1,071 on December 31, 1972. 


Taluk 

Palghat 


JVo. of btds 


1. 

Diitrict Hospital, Palghat 

353 

2. 

Government Hospital, Elappully 

16 

3. 

Primary Health Centre, Kr>ngad 

8 

4. 

Government Dispensary, Parali 

8 

5. 

Do. Melamury 

.. 

6. 

Do. Malampuzha 

4 

7. 

Forest Dispensary, Valayar 


8. 

Part-time Dispensary, Pudupariyaram 

.. 

9. 

District T. B. Centre, Palghat 

2 

10. 

Government Rural Dispensary, Prruvamba 

.. 

11. 

Do. Pudussery 

• • 

12. 

Do, Manur 




Taluk 

Alathur 


Cbittur 


Ottappalam 


Mannarghat 
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of beds 

1. 

Government Hospital, Alathur 

63 

2. 

Primary Health Centre, Koyalmannam 

14 

3. 

Do. VadaVkumcherry 

12 

4. 

Do. Pazhambalacode 

• , 

5. 

Government Dispensary, Kannambra 

10 

6. 

Do. Kottayi 

16 

7. 

Government Rural Dispensary, Thenkurissi 

, , 

8. 

Do. Kizhakkancheri 


9. 

Do. Perungottukurissi 

. . 

1. 

Government Hospital, Chittur 

73 

2. 

Do. Nemmara 

64 

3. 

Do. Kozhinjampara 

51 

4. 

Primary Health Centre, Koduvayur 

11 

5. 

Do. Nanniyode 

12 

6, 

Govemnr.ent Dispensary, Vadavannur 

11 

7. 

Do. Kollengode 

20 

8. 

Do. Ozhalapetty 


9. 

Project Dispensary, Pothundy 


10. 

Itinerant Dispensary, Kozhipara 


11. 

Do. Kairady 


12. 

Do. Pattancherry 

• * 

13. 

Do. Meenakshipuram 

• • 

14. 

Government Rural Dispensary, Elavanchery 

• • 

1. 

Government Hospital, Ottappalam 

68 

2. 

Primary Health Centre, Koppam 

6 

3. 

Do. Ambalapara 

12 

4. 

Do. Kadampazbipuram 

12 

5. 

Do. Chalissery 

12 

«. 

Government Dispensary, Cherplacherry 

21 

7. 

Do. Shoianur 

12 

8. 

Do. Pattambi 

16 

9. 

Do. Srikrishnapuram 

16 

10. 

Do. Koitapuram 

, , 

11. 

Do. Perur 

5 

12. 

Do. Tbritbala 

12 

13. 

Do. Kottapuram 

, , 

14. 

Do. Vallapuzba 

, • 

15. 

Do. Pallipuram 


16. 

Do. Kumaranailur 


17. 

Do. Kumbidi 


18. 

Bi-weekly Dispensary, Karuvattur 

, , 

19. 

Government Rural Dispensary, Ongallur 

• • 

20. 

Do. Thrikkaderi 

• • 

1. 

Government Hospital, Mannarghat 

56 

2. 

Do. Agali 

8 

3. 

Primary Health Centre, Alanalloor 

12 

4. 

Government Dispensary, Thatchanattukara 

, , 

5. 

Do. Pudur 


6. 

Pilot Scheme Dispensary, Mukkali 

• • 


7. M. M. Unit, Agali 

8. Government Rural Dispensary, Kalladikode 
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Private hospitals and nursing homes: 

There are a number of private hospitals in this district. 
Brief accounts of some of the most important of them are 
given below: 

1. Skippo mobile medical unit, Ottapalam ; Skippo 
mobile medical aid scheme was initiated by the all India 
women conference in 1952. The scheme works with 
headquarters at Ottapalam taluk. There is one medical 
officer, one female nursing orderly, one male nursing orderly 
and a van. They have expanded their sphere of activity since 
then and now there are nine medical centres under this unit, 
all of which are located in buildings owned by the Skippo 
committee. Each centre is visited twice a week by the medical 
officer and his staff where patients are examined and treated. 
Sufficient drugs, dressings, etc. are issued to the patients 
during each of the visits. Cases requiring hospitalisation are 
removed to the nearest hospitals. Malnutrition cases are 
treated with multi-vitamin tablets, iron tablets, cod liver oil, 
milk powder, multi-purpose food etc. On an average 60,000 
patients are treated every year, 

2. Keraleeya ayurveda samajam hospital and nursing 
home, Shoranur; In 1913, a small band of enthusiasts founded 
this society for the resuscitation of the ancient system of 
ayurveda (the philosophy and science of life) which had for 
centuries held an important place in the held of Indian medical 
science. Starting from humble beginnings, and dependent 
solely on public benefactions, the society has now come to 
occupy a good position among the ayurvedic organisations in 
South India, and has on its rolls, 400 life members. In 
furtherance of the objects detailed in its articles of association 
the samajam now maintains a hospital and nursing home, a 
pharmacy, a medical college and herbarium at its headquarters 
at Shoranur. 

The management of the society which is a trust, is vested 
in a board of twelve directors, of whom one is elected as 
president. A paid secretary is in charge of the day to day 
administration under the directions of the president. The 
board meets at least once in three months, and a general 
meeting of the members is held annually at which the audited 
accounts of the society are presented for approval. The 
society has two branches, one at Madras housed in its own 
building; and the other at Salem in rented premises. A 
qualified physician is attached to both these branches. 
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Other medical institutions: 

The G. I. A. dispensary, Ottapalam, the mission hospital, 
Kanniampuram, Ottapalam, the Parasurama’s hospital, 
Kalpathi, Palghat, Krishnan’s hospital, Palghat, B. J. M. 
hospital, Kuzhalmannam, the Subramonia Ayer’s hospital, 
Koduvayur and Dr. K. K. Nair’s hospital, Koduvayur are some 
of the other important medical institutions of the district. 

Indigenous hospitals and dispensaries: 

The district indigenous medical officer is the district officer 
under the department of indigenous medicine. He is under 
the direct control of the director of indigenous medicine. 
Immediate supervision and control of the institution in the 
district is vested in the district indigenous medical officer. The 
homoeo medical officers in the district are under the direct 
control of an assistant director (Homoeo). 

The headquarters of the district indigenous medical 
officer is at Shoranur with jurisdiction over the revenue 
district of Palghat. The physicians and vaidyans of Govern¬ 
ment ayurveda hospital, government ayurveda dispensaries, 
rural subsidised ayurveda dispensaries and grant-in-aid visha 
vaidya dispensaries are under the direct control of the district 
indigenous medical officer. 

The staff pattern sanctioned to the office of the district 
indigenous medical officer, at present is one U.D. clerk, two 
L. D. clerks and one L. D. typist. 

The taluk-wise statement showing the distribution of 
institutions in 1971-72 is given below: 


Taluk 

Ayurveda Ayurveda 

Hospitals Dispensaries 

Visha Vo'dya 
Dispensaries 

Grant-in~aid 

Jnsiituiions 

Palghat 

1 

, , 

2 

Chittur 

1 5 

1 

4 

Ottapalam 

I 5 


• • 

Alathur 

4 



Mannarghat 

3 

•• 

•• 

Total 

3 17 

1 

6 


Grant-in-aid dispensaries; 

There are 6 second grade grant-in-aid dispensaries in the 
Palghat district and they are all visha vaidya dispensaries. A 
statement of the grant-in-aid dispensaries is given below; 

S,/ll-S7 
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1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


5. 

6 . 


Grant-in-aid Mental Dispensary, Palghat 
Grant-in-aid Visha Vaidya Dispensary, Palghat. 


Do. 

Chittur. 

Do, 

Kanjikode. 

Do. 

Nelleppilly. 

Do. 

Nemmara. 


Homoeopathic treatment: 

The homoeopathic system of treatment to the public is 
also provided by the department of indigenous medicine. 
There are 5 homoeo dispensaries in the district. Two of them 
are in the Palghat taluk, two in the Ottapalam taluk and one 
in the Mannarghat taluk. 


Indian Medical Association; 

The Palghat branch of the Indian medical aescciation 
located at Palghat is an important organisation. In its meetings 
convened occasionally, eminent specialists in medicine used 
to deliver speeches on subiects of interest to its members. 
Any person possessing medical qualifications as defined in the 
Indian Medical Degree Act, 1916 and duly registered under 
the Indian Medical Act is eligible for membership. The chief 
object of the association is to promote medical and allied 
subjects in all their different branches and to uphold the 
honour and dignity of the medical profession. 

Maternity and child health: 

Programmes like tripple immunisation, immunisation of 
expectant mothers against tetanus, prophylaxis against 
nutrition al anaemia and prophylaxis against blindness are - 
being carried out in the field of maternity and child health 
services. 


Family planning: 

During 1967-68 period this district was declared as an 
intensive district for family planning activities. This district 
is divided into 13 blocks including the one tribal block at 
Attappady and the district headquarters hospital. One lady 
medical officer and one b’ock extension educator ore in 
charge of the family planning activities in each of the block 
area. For every 20.000 population there is one famfiy 
planning health assistant and for every 10,000 population 
there is one auxiliary nurse midwife/maternity assistant and 
qne voluntary worker to help the auxiliary nurse midwife. 
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To supervise the auxiliary nurse there is one P,H. nurse/lady 
health visitor. The block extension educator supervises the 
work of the family planning health assistants. To co-ordinate 
the activities of the district, the district family planning 
bureau is headed by the district famUy planning and M.C.H. 
officer and to assist him in educational activities there is a 
mass education and information officer and two district 
extension educators, one male and the other female. On the 
administrative side there is one administrative assistant 
assisted by his office staff. For the evaluation of the work 
there is one statistical cell. Attached to the district family 
planning bureau there are two mobile units, one a surgical 
unit for conducting sterilization operations and the other a 
mobile I.U.C.D. unit for conducting I.U.C.D. insertions: Family 
planning services are done in all medical institutions and also 
institutions run by voluntary service organisations and also 
by private medical practitioners. 

A statement showing targets and achievements during 
1972-73 is given below; 

Sttrilisalion I.U.C.D. 

Vastctomy Tubectmy SterHi- Target J^U.C^lT^ 

eation insertion 

10,383 900 11,283 4,021 1,338 

Not only wide publicity is given through all media, but 
the co-operation of the voluntary organisations, local bodies, 
newspapers and other departments etc. is also sought for the 
implementation of the programme. To disseminate the idea 
of family planning among the lower class people and agri¬ 
cultural labourers, exhibitions, film shows, kathaprasangams 
etc. are conducted in every nook and corner of the district. 
In addition to this family planning seminars, orientation 
training camps and family planning dramas are also conducted. 
During 1967-68 two family planning fortnights were 
celebrated. In the months of January and February, 1973 a 
family planning camp was conducted at Palghat where 10,083 
vasectomy and 203 tubectomy were effected. This camp was 
organised by the district collector co-ordinating support from 
governmental as well as non-governmental organisations. 
Acceptors and promoters were paid compensations and 
incentives. 


Target 

17,222 


The percentage of the 
1972-73 is given below ; 

Sterilization 

I.U.C.D. 


achievement of the target in 

65.5 per cent 
33..3 per cent 


3/11—37a 
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Details of conventional contraceptives issued from the 
district family planning bureau during 1972-73 are the 
following: 


Condom (nirodh) 

216,811 

Diaphram 

... 

Jelly cream 

938 

Foam tablets. 

50 


The contraceptives are also being issued to the E.S.I. 
dispensaries, voluntary organisations and private medical 
practitioners, co-operative stores and panchayats. 

One of the auxiliary nurse midwives attached to the main 
centre (P.H. centres) and of the sub centres and F.W, centres 
work in the field. They visit houses and register all antinatal 
cases and infant births in the area. They conduct labour 
cases in houses. They induce women for family planning. 
After registering all the infants, they conduct follow up 
visits regularly up to the school going age. The medical 
officers with the help of the auxiliary nurse midwives of 
sub centres and F.W centres conduct clinics once in a week 
for medical checkup of antinatal cases, infants and postnatal 
cases. The auxiliary nurse midwives also conduct milk 
feeding. They give milk in liquid form to both the mothers 
and infants. 


WATER SUPPLY SCHEMES 

The district was almost neglected in the field of hygienic 
way of life before the reorganisation of states. 

The protected water supply has a vital part to play for 
community living. It is universally admitted that good 
drinking water is one of the e.ssentials of life. Unclean and 
polluted waters cause waterborne diseases like typhoid, 
cholera, etc. which take a large toll of human lives. 

The western boundary of Palghat district is the 
Malappuram district and at the eastern boundary there is the 
western ghats. The people use water from shallow ponds. 
As there are no protection works, the surface water drains into 
the ponds and hence the water available from those wells is 
highly polluted and contaminated. Therefore waterborne 
diseases are very common in these regions. In other parts of 
the district also, acute scarcity for good drinking water is 
keenly felt. Due to the rocky substrata, open wells are not 
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successful in these areas, in some parts subsoil is very loose 
mixed with bounders and water is met with only at greater 
depths. Open draw wells in such places are very costly which 
common people cannot afford to. The poor sections of people 
depend upon the surface water, like rivers, streams, etc. which 
are highly contaminated and hence affect their health and life. 

To solve this grave problem of good drinking water, 
several types of water supply schemes have been drawn up 
and implemented during the past plan periods. More and more 
new schemes are being implemented every year as there is a 
large number of area to be provided with protected water 
supply. The water supply schemes so far executed are of the 
following types: 

1. Pipe water supply 

2. Tube wells 

3. Open draw wells 

1. Pipe water supply schemes: 

(a) Urban areas: Out of the eight towns in Palghat 
district, four towns (viz.. Nemmara, Palghat, Ottapalam and 
Pattambi) are provided with water supply schemes. The 
Nemmara water supply schemes in Palghat, Ottappalam and 
Pattambi towns were implemented during the last 10 years. 
For Shoranur town, a new scheme has been commissioned. 
For the remaining towns, no scheme has so far been drawn 
up. Brief description of schemes now functioning in the above 
towns are given below: 

(1) Nemmara water supply scheme : This scheme was 
introduced about 45 years ago. The source of the scheme is 
an open tank. Water is supplied through street taps after 
necessary purification and disinfection. House connections 
are also given to the private parlies. The scheme benefits a 
population of about 20,000. The per capita supply is calculated 
at 23 litres per day. 

(2) Palghat water supply scheme: This scheme was 
commissioned in the year 1962. It serves the whole of the 
Palghat municipal area. This scheme is designed for a pro¬ 
spective population of 77,550 and the per capita consumption 
of 68 litres per day. 

The source for the scheme is Malampu/ha dam. The raw 
water taken from the dam is pumped to the filter plant about 
two kilometres from the dam site. After purification the water 
is collected in the service reservoirs with a capacity of 45459G 
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and 1363788 litres respectively. The water is supplied through 
street taps. There are about 300 street taps.. Private service 
connections are also given. The total cost of the scheme is 
Rs. 5,436 lakhs. Annual maintenance cost of the scheme comes 
to about Rs 1,91,000. 

(3) Ottapalam water supply scheme : This scheme was 
commissioned in the year 1962. The estimated cost of the 
scheme Is about Rs 3.94 lakhs. The source of the above 
scheme is Bharathapuzha. An infiltration gallery of 64 metres 
length is constructed in the bed of the Bharathapuzha. Water 
collected through infiltration gallery is pumped into a service 
reservoir wherefrom the water is distributed through public 
street taps. Private service connections are also given from 
the above scheme. The scheme is designed for a population of 
25,000 at the per capita consumption of 23 litres per day. 

(4) Water supply to Pattamhi: The scheme was com¬ 
missioned in the year 1963. The estimated cost of the scheme 
is Rs. 96,000. 

The water required for the scheme is drawn from 
Bharathapuzha through filter point wells by syphonic arrange¬ 
ments. The water is stored in an overhead tank and distributed 
through public street taps. No house connections are allowed 
from this scheme. This scheme is intended to benefit a popu¬ 
lation of 5,000 of the Pattambi town and the per capita con¬ 
sumption is 23 litres per day. 

(5) Water suppiy to Shoranur: This scheme was taken 
up early in 1967. The scheme is under execution. Construc¬ 
tion head works, and service reservoir are completed. The 
scheme was partly commissioned on April 4, 1969. The pipe 
laying work of the distribution system is in full swing. The 
total number of street fountain proposed is 81 out of which 
more than 30 have already been constructed. The balance 
work will be completed soon. The scheme is designed to cater 
to the needs of a prospective population of 28,500 in 1991. The 
per capita consumption estimated to be 68 litres per day. The 
source for the above schemes is an infiltration gallery in 
Bharathapuzha. The water collected through infiltration 
gallery is pumped into a service reservoir of 681894 litres 
capacity wherefrom the supply is effected through street taps. 
As mentioned above, provision for private service connections 
are also considered in the design aspects. The total estimated 
cost of the scheme is Rs. 8.13 lakhs. 

(6) Water supply to Alathur: As Alathur is a thickly 
populated area the necessity for a pipe water supply scheme 
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for this place was felt long ago. Early in 1969 sanction for 
Alathur water supply scheme was obtained for an amount of 
Rs. 7.2 lakhs. The proposal is to construct an infiltration 
gallery in the river Gayathri. The water collected through 
the infiltration gallery will be pumped to an overhead tank 
of 454596 litres capacity from where water will be distributed 
to the town. The scheme is under execution. 


Water supply in rural areas: 

According to 1971 census the total number of villages in 
Palghat district was 152 and the total rural population 1,471,263. 
Acute scarcity of portable water is felt in at least 50 per 
cent of the villages. There are many schemes and proposals 
in this district for necessary supply of pure water to the 
lural areas. The implementation of these schemes would 
improve the present position of water supply in the district. 

Open wells are the sources for the execution of the above 
schemes. Water from these sources will be pumped into service 
reservoirs wherefrom distribution will be done through street 
taps. Rural water supply schemes are being taken up with 
50 per cent grant from the Centre and 50 per cent assistance 
from the state. From 1967 onwards the concerned panchayats 
are also required to meet 25 per cent of the capital cost of the 
scheme. The state government is therefore now meeting only 
25 per cent of the cost of the scheme. At present no domestic 
connections are given from rural water supply schemes. But 
service connections also will be given from the rural water 
supply schemes provided the yield from the source is adequate. 
The per capita consumption of water is 23 litres per head per 
day for rural water supply schemes. 

2. Tube wells: 

Tube wells are found economical and satisfactory for 
water supply schemes, where there are adequate yield. But the 
results from drilling tube wells as a whole were not satis¬ 
factory. The yield from most of the tube wells are very poor. 
Only two or three wells were found successful. The yield 
from these wells is also meagre. The supply is estimated to 
be 13538 to 15811 litres per day. As a result of the investi¬ 
gations and studies of the tube wells drilled, it is found that 
tube wells are not successful in Palghat district and hence 
there is no new proposal to drill any more tube wells in the 
district. 
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Open wells: 

During the period 1960 and 1963, 144 numbers of open 
wells have been constructed in Palghat district under local 
development scheme. In some of these wells the yield was 
not adequate and some of them even dry up during summer 
season. But more than 75 per cent of the wells constructui 
yield sufficient quantity of water. Each well can meet the 
demands of a population of about 500 to 1000. The wells so 
constructed were transferred to N.E.S. Blocks during 1963 and 
at present such works are taken up and executed by the 
N.E.S. Blocks. 

Even though a large number of schemes have been so far 
implemented in Palghat district much more fruitful schemes 
arc yet to be planned and executed to eliminate the acute 
scarcity of good drinking \vater in the whole district. 



CHAPTER X\ II 


OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES 
Labour Welfare: 

Department of labour and the Department of inspectorate 
of factories and boilers are concerned with the welfare of 
Industrial labour. The district labour oflicer, Palghat and the 
inspector of factories and boilers are the heads of the above 
departments at the district level. Below him are the following 
officers (1) assistant labour officer, Palghat (first circle), ( 2 , 
assistant labour officer, Palghat (second circle), (3) assistant 
labour officer, Chittur, (4) assistant labour officer, Nemmara 
and (5) assistant labour officer, Shoranur. Each assistant labour 
officer is assisted by labour welfare assistants. There is only 
one welfare assistant under the assistant labour officer, 
Shoranur. 

The district labour officer has statutory powers under the 
Industrial Disputes Act to conduct formal proceedings for 
conciliation in disputes. He is also to supervise and control 
the work of assistant labour officers. The assistant laboyr 
officers are to help the district labour officer in the investi¬ 
gation of disputes. The assistant labour officers do not possess 
any statutory powers uflder the Industrial Disputes Act. Th-i- 
important duty is to inspect the various establishments. They 
can launch prosecution proceedings where there are express 
violations of labour laws. The assistant labour officers replace 
the inspector of shops and establishments whose powers were 
delegated to them. They have to enforce the provisions of the 
Shops and Establishments Act. The welfare assistants are field 
workers who assist the labour officers in the collection of stati¬ 
stical data relating to the enforcement of labour laws. The 
following table gives the number of disputes settled, inspections 
made and prosecutions launched during 1965-69. 

Particulars of the work done by the labour department—1971 


to 1975. 

1. Total number of disputes arose 2,800 

2. No. of disputes settled 2,243 

3. No. of inspections made under 

(a) Shops and Establishments Act, (1950) 9,456 

(b) Minimum Wages Act, (1948) 11,515 

(c) Maternity Benefit Act, (1957) Nil 
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(d) Plantation Labour Act (1950) N.A. 

(e) National and Festival Holidays Act (1958) 1,157 

4, Na of prosecutions launched under 

(a) Shops and Establishment Act 95 

(b) Minimum Wages Act 179 

(c) Maternity Benefit Act Nil 

(d) Plantation Labour Act N.A. 

(e) National and Festival Holidays Act 5 


The inspectorate of factories and boilers was constituted 
into a separate department from August 1961. This depart¬ 
ment has the following offices in the district: 

1. The inspector of factories, Palghat 

2. The additional inspector of factories, Palghat. 

The inspector of factories is responsible for the enforce¬ 
ment of the provisions of Factories Act and Payment of Wages 
Act. The inspectress of factories, Kozhikode enforce the 
provisions of the Maternity Benefit Act (1957) and the inspector 
of boilers, Kozhikode enforces the provisions of the Indian Boilers 
Act, (1923) in the district. The additional inspector of factories 
is responsible for the inspection of factories notified under 
section 85 of the Factories and Payment of Wages Act. 

Employees Provident Fund: 

All industrial establishments in the district come under the 
purview of the Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952. General 
rule for the application of provident fund scheme is that if any 
establishment completed three years with at least 50 employees 
or more or any establishment having less than 50 to a mini¬ 
mum of 20 completing five years come under the provisions of 
the Act. The Act can also be applied to an establishment 
under section 1 (4) of the Act if the employer and the majority 
of the employees jointly request for such application. 

The contribution payable to the employees’ provident iuve’ 
by the employer is at the rate of 6i per cent of the basic wages, 
dearness allowance and retaining allowance if any paid to each 
of the member. The employees’ contribution shall be equal 
to the contribution paid by the employer in respect of him. 

However an employee can contribute over and above the 
statutory minimum with the consent of the employer. The 
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monthly provident fund contributions and the administrative 
charges are to be remitted by the employer in any of the 
branches of the State Bank of India/Staie Bank of Travancore 
under the respective employees’ provident fund accounts before 
the 15th of the succeeding month. Five days of grace has also 
been allowed for the remittance. Damage up to 25 per cent 
of the arrears are levied for belated payments. There is also 
provision in the Employees’ Provident Fund Act and scheme 
to prosecute the employers who have defaulted employees’ 
provident fund dues. The dues thus defaulted can be recovered 
as arrears of land revenue. 

The employer is also liable for submitting the monthly 
returns in the forms prescribed under the employees’ provident 
funds scheme. These forms are supplied to the employees 
free of cost. 

Out of the industries covered by the Employees’ Provident 
Funds Act, 1952, establishments engaged in only 18 industries 
have satisfied the requirements for coverage and brought under 
the purview of the Act from Palghat district. 

The following non-refundablc advances are given to the 
members of the employees’ provident fund under certain con¬ 
ditions.— 

1. Advance for payment towards insurance policies. 

2. Advance for house construction. 

3. Advance for purchasing of shares of consumers co¬ 

operatives. 

4. Advance for temporary closure of establishment. 

5. Advance from fund for illness. 

A member can get back the amount standing to his credit 
in the fund on the retirement from service after attaining the 
age of 55 years or immediately before migration from India 
for permanent settlement abroad or on account of total and 
permanent incapacity for work. In all these cases he will 
get the full amount standing to his credit in the fund. In 
case a foreigner who is employed in India either leaves the 
country at least for an year or unemployed for a continuous 
period for not less than six months, can withdraw his provid¬ 
ent fund. All applications for withdrawal of provident fund 
accumulations are given top priority and the claims are settled 
as expeditiously as possible. 
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Industry-wise distribution of establishments, employees 
and subscribers under the coverage of the employees’ 
provident fund scheme as on 


Industry No. o/ esta- No. of era- No. of suh 

blishments ployees scribers 

1. General engineering. 

2. Textile. 

3. Tea plantations. 

4. Rubber plantations. 

5. Coffee plantations. 

6. Tile. 

7. Mixed plantation. 

8. Road motor transports. 

9. Wood industry (Saw mills). 

10. Printing press. 

11. Rice mills. 

12. Brushes industry. 

13. Heavy and fine chemical*. 

14. Hotels. 

15. Automobile. 

16. Establishments engaged by medical specialists. 

17. Trading and commercial establishments. 

18. Banks. 

Employees State Insurance Scheme: 

Under the Employees’ State Insurance Act (1948) an 
insured employee is entitled to get the following benefits (1) 
medical aid, (2) allowance for sickness, (3) maternity allowance, 
(4) disablement allowance and (5) dependants’ allowance. 
When an employee is ill, he gets free treatment under the 
scheme in E.S.I. hospitals. This benefit of medical aid is 
given to the members of his family also. When an employee 
is sick he is also given a subsistence allowance in addition to 
leave. The same benefit is rendered in case of maternity. 
Under the Act, an employee gets compensation for disable¬ 
ment if it happens in the cour.se of his employment. The 
dependants of a deceased employee gets family pension. The 
names of the centres, and the dates of implementation of the 
scheme in each of the centres are given below 


Centre 

1. Palghat 

2. Parli 

3. Ottappalam 

4. Shoranur 


Date of implementation 
of the scheme 

29-12-1963 

do. 

26-9-1965 

do. 
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Factories employing 20 or more and using power alone 
come under the purview of the Employees’ State Insurance 
Act. There are employees’ state insurance dispensaries at 
Thorapalayam, Palghat, Parli, Ottappalam and Shoranur. 
Each of these dispensaries are manned by an insurance medical 
officer, a nurse, a health visitor, a midwife, one pharmacist 
and one dresser. Facilities are provided in the district hospital, 
Palghat for specialised treatment to insured persons in the 
district. The services of part-time specialists in medical, 
dental, T.B., surgical, eye, E.N.T. are utilised in these 
dispensaries. 


Maternity Benefit Scheme: 

Women labourers are benefited by the provisions of the 
Kerala Maternity Benefit Act, 1957. The chief inspector of 
factories and boilers is responsible for the implementation of 
Maternity Benefit Act in industries other than plantaticns. 
The chief inspector of plantations is the officer who imple¬ 
ments the provisions of the Maternity Benefit Act in Planta¬ 
tions. Detailed information regarding the implementation of 
the Act is given below: 



Total number of Kumber of female 

J^umber of 


female workers 

workers excludin’ 

claims 

Tear 

emplopied in 
factories sub¬ 
mitting returns 

children covered 
under the Act 

accepted 

1970 

1,535 

1,017 

76 

76 

1971 

13 

13 

1972 

116 



1973 

684 

i2 

12 

1974 

873 

1 

1 


Mumbtr of 
miscarriages 


3 

i2 


Two New Legislations: 

(1) Toddy Workers Welfare Fund Act (1969) is being 
implemented from December 1969. Contributions have 
already been called for from January 1970. Both employer 
and employee contribute 8 per cent of the wage bill of the 
employee towards provident fund and 5 per cent towards 
gratuity. (2) Kerala Industrial Employees’ Payment of 
Gratuity Act, 1970 (Act 6 of 1970) is a recent measure con¬ 
templated to benefit the employees. It is the only one of its 
kind in the whole of India. In exercise of the powers conferred 
by section 3 of this Act, the district labour officer, is having 
jurisdiction over the revenue district of Palghat for the 
successful implementation of the provisions of the Act. The 
Act is to replace an ordinance issued in the matter in 
December 1969. Under this Act every employee who has 
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completed one year of service shall make a nomination for 
gratuity. An employee is eligible for pa3mient of gratuity on 
his superannuation or retirement or any event such as 
resignation, retrenchment, discharge or dismissal from service. 

Old Age Pension Scheme: 

The old age pension scheme is another social benefit 
scheme introduced in this district in 1960. All destitute 
persons aged 70 and' above who are either domiciled or residing 
in Kerala for more than a year are to receive Rs. 35 per 
mensem as pension. The district collector is the sanctioning 
authority. The total applications received for the old age 
pension scheme till the end of 1972 were 2739. Out of this 
775 were sanctioned and 809 were rejected. The balance 
pending for disposal was 1155. 

Financial Assistance to Indigent T. B. Patients: 

A scheme for financial assistance to indigent T.B. 
patients was introduced in 1963-64. The scheme has its 
objective the rendering of financial help to T.B. patients who 
are poor and who fail to get admitted in T.B. clinics and 
hospitals. A sum of Rs. 30 per mensem is granted to one 
patient for a period of 6 months in the first in.stance and this 
grant will be extended for another period of six months in 
really deserving cases. District-wise disposal of applications 
under 'financial assistance to T.B. patients’ in 1971-72 is given 


below: 

Number of applications received 279 

Number sanctioned 85 

Number rejected 125 

Balance for disposal 69 


Grant-in-aid to physically disabled and handicapped destitutes 
and pension to destitute widows : 

The scheme envisages to help physically disabled and 
disabled destitutes of the district. The number of applications 
received under this grant-in-aid scheme came to 598 in 1972. 
Of these 199 applications were sanctioned and 221 rejected. 
The applications pending for disposal were 178. 

This does not include the number of cases of pension to 
destitute widows. 1719 applications were received from this 
category in 1972. 571 were sanctioned and 425 rejected. 

Pending disposal are 723. 
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Harijan Welfare: 

The Department of Harijan welfare attends to the work 
of advancement of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in 
the district. 

The administrative set up of this district is not different 
from that of other districts in the State. The head of the 
office of the department in the district is the district welfare 
officer. The district welfare officer is directly responsible to 
the director of Harijan welfare in the matter of administration 
and implementation of the schemes of Harijan welfare. 
Palghat district comprises of five taluks viz., Palghat, Chittur, 
Alathur, Mannarghat and Ottappalam. At taluk level, the 
taluk welfare inspectors are directly concerned with the 
implementation of the welfare activities of both plan and 
non-plan schemes for Harijan uplift. They have to discharge 
the duties of both executive and administrative officers 
simultaneously. There are training centres, with supervisors, 
instructors, which also fall within the jurisdiction and 
supervision of the concerned taluk welfare inspectors. Though 
there were Harijan sevaks who stood as liaison officers in 
between the taluk welfare inspectors and harijans, they were 
retrenched in 1965. 

There was a separate wing of the department to watch 
the progress of the implementation of the Untouchability 
Offences Act, 1955. Under this wing there was a chief 
publicity officer at the directorate, and a Harijan sevak in 
each taluk. But the posts of the Harijan sevaks have been 
abolished and the work is at present attended to by the 
district Harijan welfare officer himself. 

The step adopted to eradicate imtouchability and avoid 
segregation in Harijan colonies is to allot 10 per cent house 
sites to non-Harijans. In the welfare hostels, subsidised 
hostels, and cosmopolitan hostels also 10 per cent of non- 
Harijans were admitted. All these steps are expected to 
create a cosmopolitan atmosphere which is expected to 
directly influence eradication of untouchability. Apart from 
this, the scheme viz., award of grants to persons placed under 
hard circumstances, arising due to inter-caste marriage are 
also being helped by grants at the rate of Rs. 500 for each 
such couple in order to create an incentive. In 1972 two such 
instances are reported who had received Rs. 1,000 in this 
regard. 

Any attempt for social advancement will be defeated if 
endeavour is not made for simultaneous economic uplift. 
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Schemes for economic uplift have been implemented in this 
district also. Under "Hillmen settlement Rules” the Tribes 
may possess forest land for cultivation and habitation. With 
the establishment of colonies, the problem of settlement of 
Harijans have been solved to a great extent. In almost all 
colonies, wells have been provided for drinking water facilities. 

Housing scheme envisages the payment of Rs. 1,000 to the 
beneficiary selected by the district advisory committee for the 
construction of a tiled house. The amount is paid in four 
instalments. From 1968-69 the amount has been raised to 
Rs. 1,500 considering the increase in the cost of articles and 
labour charges etc. These houses have to be constructed 
according to the type-design and approved estimate. The 
number of houses so provided vaiy in each year, subject to 
the provision available as per the district-wise break up of 
the schemes, approved by the Government. More than three 
hundred houses have so far been provided in this district after 
1962-63. 

It is a known dictum that a sound economical and social 
background can be built up only through proper education. 
With a view to achieving this end, the department was run¬ 
ning welfare and tribal schools to educate the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribe students. There were 12 welfare 
schools and 6 tribal schools in this district. Free meals were 
supplied at noon to these students apart from the supply of 
free clothing once a year. These schools were transferred to 
the education department with effect from May 1, 1965. Now 
the department is running residential basic schools for tribes 
meeting all the expenditure of the students and the teachers. 
Three such schools are functioning in Mannarghat taluk at 
Mukkali (started in 1964), Kottathara (1965) and Chundarn- 
petty (1970) and one at Puthuperiyaram (1968) in Palghat 
taluk. The total strength of students in 1972 in these schools 
was 132. Educational concessions are being extended for pre- 
matriculation and post-matriculation studies. In addition to 
exemption from payment of full fees at all levels, lump sum 
grant for the purchase of books and clothes are being paid 
to students belonging to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. Other eligible communities including Kudumbis and 
Christian converts from among Scheduled Castes and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes, are also being given educational concessions on 
a par with Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

For the economic advancement of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, institutions under state sector and central 
sector were started for imparting instructions in various 
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modem trades such as carpentry, handloom weaving, scrupine 
mat weaving, bamboo mat weaving etc. At present all such 
institutions are being run under State sector schemes. There 
are ten such training centres in this district. They are (1) 
Production-cum-training centre one for Scheduled Caste (2) 
Two Model Welfare Training Centres for Scheduled Castes and 
four such centres for Scheduled Tribes (3) One craft centre 
for Scheduled Castes and two such centres for Scheduled 
Tribes. In all these training centres, each trainee is given 
a monthly stipend of RiS. 40 apart from free coaching. Dura¬ 
tion of the training in each centre is two years. Depart¬ 
mental examinations are being conducted. On completion of 
the course certificates are also being issued to those who 
come out successful. With a view to providing employment 
opportunities to such candidates, a scheme "subsidy to techni¬ 
cally trained hands” has been introduced. Under this scheme 
a maximum amount of Rs. 300 will be given to a person, who 
has successfully completed the training with a view to start¬ 
ing the trade on a mall scale basis in which he is trained. 
The grant is paid to meet his initial expenses for the purchase 
of tools and equipments and the raw materials. The amount 
granted is only Rs. 1,425 given to 6 candidates. Interest free 
loans for starting small industries given in 1972 came to 
Rs. 10,000. 

The scheme of agricultural development consists of 
"grants for purchase of agricultural implements” under which 
a maximum amount of Rs. 300 is being paid for the purchase 
of agricultural implements, seeds, seedlings etc., to Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Under this .scheme 16 persons 
from the Scheduled Castes received an amount of Rs. 4,800 
and 17 persons from the Scheduled Tribes received an amount 
of Rs. 5,200. 

Ayurvedic dispensaries and bi-weekly dispensaries with 
midwifery facilities are opened for the welfare of the Tribes 
in the tribal areas. There is an ayurvedic dispensary in the 
tribal areas at Kuriarkutty and bi-weekly dispensary with 
midwifery facilities at Mukkali. 

The organisation of co-operative societies were taken up 
by the department among Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes for economic uplift of these people. But for better 
management of the societies so organist the co-operative 
wing of the department was merged with the co-operative 
department in 1965. 

There are three subsidised hostels in this district run by 
private organisation like Harijan Sevak Sangh. There are two 

8 / 11—38 
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such hostels in Ottappalam taluk and one in Palghat taluk. 
The students belonging to Scheduled Castes and' Scheduled 
Tribes from various places are admitted to these hostels. 
They are being provided with free boarding and lodging. 
Such institutions are run by private managements, and lump 
sum boarding grants for their maintenance are being paid, by 
the department. 

Apart from the above there are 14 welfare hostels in 
this district, mostly in taluk headquarters, of which 3 are for 
girls undergoing pre-matric studies. *For the accommodation 
of the students undergoing post-matriculation studies, there 
is also a cosmopolitan hostel at Palghat. In all these insti¬ 
tutions 10 per cent of the seats are reserved for non-Harijans. 
All these institutions are being run direct by the department. 

Interest free loans up to an amount of Rs. 2,000 will be 
granted to Harijans who can produce two solvent sureties for 
the loan and can prove himself to be not in a position to get 
any loan from any other source without paying interest. Re¬ 
payment of such loans need be made in 20 half yearly instal¬ 
ments, of which the first instalment falls due only after 3 
years of the disbursement of the loan. Up to 1967-68 seven 
persons were given this loan in this district, under this 
scheme. Interest free loan for construction of houses is also 
being given by this department up to Rs. 5,000 to these who 
can afford to pay back the money and has a better financial 
position. In 1972 a sum of Rs. 20,000 was given to three 
applicants for house construction. Apart from the interest 
free loans, grants are also given to the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes for the construction of houses. In 1972 
Rs. 44,000 was sanctioned under this scheme. 


CHARITABLE ENDOWMENTS AND TRUSTS 
Wakfs in Palghat District: 

The number of Wakfs in Palghat district registered at 
the office of the Wakf board, Ernakulam is 405. The value 
of these Wakf properties is estimated at Rs. 26,08,830. Accord¬ 
ing to a rough estimate, the annual income from these pro¬ 
perties will come to Rs. 1,74,108. 

Most of the Wakfs are landed properties tliat have set 
apart for the maintenance of mosques and madrassas. There 
are also Wakfs intended for charitable purposes, namely 
those for promoting religious education and for constructing 
Daras and Madrassas, Some of them are dedicated for the 
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recital of Quran and for the celebration of the death anni¬ 
versaries of the person who created the Wakf property. Of 
the above 405 Wakfs registered majority of them have an 
income of less than Rs, 100 per annum. 

Some of these Wakfs are being managed by individual 
mutawallis as per the provisions of the Wakf deeds. Some 
others are managed by committees elected from among the 
members of the Jama-ath and in some cases where dispute 
arises regarding the management, the Wakf board makes 
arrangements for their management. All these Wakfs are 
subject to the control and supervision of the Wakf board 
under the provisions of the Wakf Act, 1954. 


Other Charitable Endowments: 


A list of the charitable endowments working in the 
district is given below: 


Dctaila regarding the charltnUe eadoynamtt* under Act fi of 1890 
(Central Act) in Palghat district sndi as name of the fund, 
name of the administrator, amount of the fund 
as on 10th September 1979 

SI. Ncatu of Endownmt Nm$ of Bolanct 

/^o. AMnutraior mnoutit 

in tack 
as on 
10/A Stpt~ 
tmbtr 1975 
Rs. 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


(4) 


1. Ananthalalcshmy Ammal Memo¬ 

rial Diamond Jubilee 
Scbolanhip Fund 

2. Swami Bhagavathar Memorial 

Diamond Jubilee Prize Fund 

3. Sri Parakkat Umadevi Ammal 

Memorial Scholarship 

4. V. K. R. Menon Memorial 

Prize Fund, Government College, 
Chittur 

5. The Chittur Boys' H. S. Golden 

Jubilee Scholarship and Prize 
Endowment 

6. Annatwami Pattan Charity 

Fund 

7. Mulanjur Mohanan Memorial 

Prize Fund, Government High 
• School, Chittur 

8. The S. R. Narayanaswami Iyer 

Scbolanhip Endowment Fund 

at Palghat 


Headmaster, S.M.H.S., Tbattam- 616-22 
angalam 


do. 

204-60 

do. 

1843-24 

Principal, Government, 

College, Chittur 

583-39 

Headmaster, Boys High 
School, Chittur 

3,114-40 

District Collector, Palghat 

538-95 

Headmaster, Government High 
School, Chittur 

101-55 

Principal, Government Vic¬ 
toria College, Palghat 

389-50 


S/ll-38a 
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SI- Nam* of Endoamtnl 

Jfo. 


Nanu of 
Administrator 


Balattc* 
amount 
in each 
as on 


(1) (2) 

9. Ganapathi Rao Savoora Prize 
Endowment Fund at Palghat 

10. The Old Boys’ Auociatlon Jubilee 

Scholarship Endowment Fund 
at Palghat 

11. Konthanan Veetil Sankara 

Mtnon't Watershed at Kongad 

12. The Dr. S.R.U. Savoor Ctm- 

memoration Scholarship Endow¬ 
ment Fund at Palghat 

13. The Vidwan Kombi Achan 

Memorial Prize Fund at 
Palghat 

14. K. V. Narayanan Ezhuthachan 

Memorial Prize Endowment 
Fund at Chcrplacherry 

15. Sri C. B. Thandavamurthi 

Memorial Prize Endowment 
Fund at Palghat 

16. Pudusseri Pandarattil Vasu 

Atnmal Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

17. Sri Kurichira Choppan Kuzhiyil 

Ayyappan Ezhu'hachan Prize 
Endowment Fund 

18. Rao Bahadur Sir C. V. Anan- 

thakrishna Iyer’s Scholarship 
Fund 

19. N. R. Krishna Iyer Memorial 

Scholarship Endowment Fund 

20. T. S. Ramaswamy Chettiar 

Memorial Golden Jubilee Fund 

21. Rajan Memorial Endowment 

Fund, Victoria Girls High 
School, Chittur 

22. Kizhakkekara Kunji Amma 

Memorial Prize Fund 

23. Dr. Methil R. Nair Prize 

Endowment Fund 

24. Sri Mothil Chippan Nair 

Memorial Prize Fund 

25. The Kurichi Vijayaraghavachari 

Endowment Prize Fund 

26. A. H. Davey Memorial Prize 

Endowment Fund 

27. Sri Kurinchira Cheppan Kuzhiyil 

Ayyappan EzhutKassan Nara¬ 
yanan Ezhuthassan Prize Fund 


lOM Sept, 
ember 1975 



Rs. 

(3) 

(4) 

Principal, Government Vic¬ 

346-20 

toria College, Palghat 


Principal, Government Vic¬ 

2246-47 

toria College, Palghat 


Executive Authority, Kongad 

156-00 

Panchayat 


Principal. Government Vic¬ 

1177-65 

toria College, Palghat 


Principal, Victoria College, 

152-91 

Palghat 


Headmaster, Government 

117-44 

Secondary School, Chcr¬ 


placherry 


Principal, Government, Vic¬ 

263-16 

toria College, Palghat 


District F.ducational OEBcer, 

309-44 

Palghat 


District Educational Officer, 

243 09 

Palghat 


Principal, Government College, 

4205-62 

Chittur 


Headmaster, P. M. Govern¬ 

441-28 

ment High School, Palghat 


District Educational Officer, 

164-75 

Palghat 


Headmistress, Victoria Girls 

202-50 

High School Chittur 


District Educational Officer, 

350-00 

Palghat 


Headmistress, Girls High 

16-24 

School, Nemmara 


Headmaster, Boys’ High 

16-00 

School, Nemmara 


The Principal, Government 

95-79 

Victoria College, Palghat 


do. 

77-79 

The District Educational 

380-27 

Officer, Palghat 
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SI. J/ami of Endownunl Ncmt of Balanc* 

JVo. Administrator amount 

in each 
as on 
lOM Stp- 
tmbtr 
1975 
Rs, 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

28. 

K. S. Vaidyanatha lyyar 
Memorial Prize Endowuient 
Fund 

Principal, Government Vic¬ 
toria College, Palghat 

150-22 

29. 

Sree Neelakanda Government 
Sanskrit College Endowment 

The Principal, Government 
Sanskrit College, Pattambi 

230- 

30. 

K. N. Pachayappa Gounder 
Memorial Endowment 

The Principal, Government 
College, ohitlur 

386-34 

31. 

Kotricode Narayanaswamy 

Odayar Memorial Endowment 

do. 

326*25 

32. 

Chiltur Government College Old 
Tamil E. ys’ Association 

Endowment 

do. 

137-26 

33. 

Palghat District Tagore Centenary 
Prize Endowment Fund 

Committee consisting of 
Principal, Government 

Victoria College, Palghat 
and two other Members 

518-84 

34. 

Sri A. M. Narayanankutty 
Nair Shashtiabdapurthy Memo¬ 
rial Endowment 

Assistant Educational OflScer, 
Parli 

156-73 

35. 

Sarada Anaiitharaman Memorial 
Medal lor Music Endowment 
Funci 

Principal, Music Academy, 
Palghat 

54-37 

36. 

Kuttiyil Krishna Menon Scholar¬ 
ship fund 

Headmaster, High School 
for Boys, Chittur 

177-97 

37. 

Melhil Chippan Nair Memorial 
Feeding Fund 

Headmaster, C.K.M.M. 

Upper Primary School, 
Valangy 

33-00 


The above charitable endowments and the properties of 
these endowments are vested with the treasurer of charitable 
endowments, Kerala State under Section 9 of the Charitable 
Endowments Act, 1890 (Central Act 6 of 1890) and all accoimts 
are kept by the examiner of local fund accounts in his capacity 
as treasurer under Sub-section 2 of Section 8 of the above 
Act. Almost all the funds of these endowments are intended 
for educational purposes. 
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Representation of the district in the state and union legis¬ 
latures : 

It is only after the formation of the Kerala State, that 
the Palghat district sent its representatives to the Kerala 
Legislative Assembly with the general elections of 1957. 
There were thirteen Assembly constituencies and one Parlia¬ 
mentary constituency in the then district of Palghat.' The 
Parliamentary constituency was a double member consti¬ 
tuency. Of the thirteen Assembly constituencies eleven were 
single member and two were double member constituencies. 
The double member Parliamentary constituency was Palghat. 
The single member Assembly constituencies were Andathode, 
Kuzhalmannam, Alathur, Elapully, Palghat, Parali, Mannar- 
ghat, Perinthalmanna, Ottapalam, Pattambi and Mangada. 
Ponnani and Chittur were double member constituencies. 
The double member constituencies were abolished before the 
bye-election of 1965. Number of constituencies was increased 
to 14 with two reserved constituencies. These two were 
Thrittala and Kuzhalmannam constituencies. The other 
constituencies were (1) Ponnani (2) Pattambi (3) Ottapalam 
(4) Sreekrishnapuram (5) Mangada (6) Perinthalmanna (7) 
Mannarghat (8) Palghat (9) Malampuzha (10) Chittur (11) 
Kollengode and (12) Alathur. 

In the elections of 1967 the position continued to be the 
same with regard to the constituencies. With the formation 
of the Malappuram district on June 16, 1969, the number of 
constituencies of modern Palghat district was reduced to ten. 
The ten constituencies of the district are: (1) Pattambi (2) 
Ottapalam (3) Sreekrishnapuram (4) Mannarghat (5) Palghat 
(6) Malampuzha (7) Chittur (8) Kollengode (9) Alathur and 
(10) Kuzhalmannam. Of these only Kuzhalmannam is the 
constituejicy. reseryed foif Scheduled Ca.stes and.Tribes. The 
details of the areas comprising each Of the teri coristitueheies 
are given below: 

1. Pattambi Chalisseri, Nagalaswri, Thimmittacodt 

panchayats of Ponnani taluk and 
Thiruvegapuram, Muthuthalam, Kop- 
pain, Vilayar, Vallarpuzha, Pattambi, 
Ongalloor panchayats of Ottapalam 
taluk. 
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2. Ottapalam The panchayats of Shoranur, Chalavara': 

Anangadi, Variamkalam, Ottapalam* 
Lakkidi'Pcrur and Ambalapara. 

3. Sreckrishnapuram Kadampazhipuram, Karimpuzha, Srec- 

krishnapuram, Vellinazhi, Thrikiridi, 
Cherpalasseri, Nellayi and Kuzhukalloor 
panchayats. 

4. Mannarghat The hilly areas of Perinthalmanna taluk, 

Kumaramihur, Karakkurissi, Karimba, 
Pottasseri, Mannarghat, Attapady 

pancha>ats of Perinthalmanna taluk and 
Mundur, Kongad and Koralasscri 
panchayats of Palghat taluk. 

5. Palghat The whole area under the municipal 

town of Palghat and Mannur, Mankara, 
Parali and Piriri panchayats. 

6. Malampuzha The forest areas of Palghat taluk and the 

panchayats of Kannadi, Polppulli, 

Elappully, Maruthorod, Pudussery, 

Malampuzha, Akathethara and Puthu- 
pariyarm 

7. Chittur The whole municipal area of Chitlur town 

and Vadakkarappathy, Emmapathy, 
Kozhinjampara, Nelleppilly, Perumatti, 
Pattancherry and Vaduvannur pancha¬ 
yats of Chittur taluk. 

8. Kolicngode The forest areas of Chittur taluk and 

Koduvayur, Pallanassa, Kolicngode. 

Muthalamada, Nelliampathy, Elavan- 
cherry and Nemmara panchayats. 

9. Alathur The panchayats of Aiylur of Chittur taluk, 

Vandazhi, Kizhakkancherri, Vadakkan- 
cherri, Kannambra, Alathur, Melarkadu 

and Emmayur panchayats 

10. Kuzhalmannam The panchayats of Thcnkmussi, Kuzhal- 

mannam, Methur, Kottayi, Pcringottu- 
kurussi, Kuthannoor, Thanur, Kavesseri, 
Puthukode of Alathur taluk. 

The main political parties in the district are the Indian 
National Congress, Indian National Congress (Organisation), 
Communist Party of India (Marxist), Communist Party of India, 
the Samyuktha Socialist Party, the All India Muslim League, 
the Indian Socialist Party, the Revolutionary Socialist Party, 
the Jan Sangh and the Swatantra. These political parties 
are affiliated to their respective all India organisations. The 
Muslim League has a sizeable following in this district. But 
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the Communist Party (Marxist) is easily the most outstanding 
of the political parties. A study of the election results of 
1957, ly60, 1962, 1965, 1967 and 1970 will show the relative 
importance of these political parties in the district. In 1957 
an election alliance was entered into between the Muslim 
League and the Praja Socialist Party and there was a trian¬ 
gular contest between the P.b.P.—Muslim League alliance, the 
Congress and the Communist Party. The P.S.P.—League 
alliance won only one seat from Mangada, and Indian National 
Congress three seats and the Communist Party 10 seats. The 
Parliamentary seats were equally shared by the Communist 
Party and the Congress. 

In the elections of 1960 there was a straight fight between 
the Communist Party on the one hand and the United Front 
consisting of the Congress, the P.S.P. and the Muslim League 
on the other. The propaganda machinery of all the parties 
was more active in 1960 and all the seats were keenly con¬ 
tested. Of the fifteen seats from the then district 10 seats 
were captured by the Communist Party, 2 by the Con¬ 
gress and 3 by Muslim League. The only candidate put up 
by the Jan Sangh was defeated and forfieted his deposit. In 
the general elections held to the Lok Sabha in February 1962 
the Communist Party won the two seats from this district 
viz., Palghat and Ponnani. In the 1965 elections there was a 
four cornered contest between the Congress, Kerala Congress, 
the Communist Party of India and R.S.P. alliance. Out of 
the fourteen seats from this district the Communist Paity 
(Marxist) annexed 10 seats and two s*»ats by S.S.P. and one 
seat each by Congress and Independent. In 1967 elections, 
the United Front of Communist Parties, S.S.P., Muslim League, 
K.S.P., S.S.P., R.S.P., K.T.P., secured all the 14 seats. Of 
these, 10 seats went to the Communist Party (Marxist), 2 seats 
to the S.S.P. and 2 seats to the Muslim League. In the 1970 
bye-elections, the United Front consisting of the Marxist 
Communist Party, S.S.P., K.S.P., K.T.P., got all the ten seats 
of the district. The alliance consisting of the Congress 
(Ruling), C.P.I., Muslim League, R.S.P., P.S.P., did not get 
any seat from the district. The Kerala Congress and the 
Congress (Organisation) also failed to annex any seat in the 
district. Out of the 10 seats, 8 went to Communist Party 
(Marxist) and one each to the S.S.P. and the K.S.P. 

The table given in Appendix I gives the detailed results 
of the elections of 1957, 1960, 1962, 1965, 1967 and 1970. 
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PAPERS PUBLISHED FROM THE DISTRICT 

There are two dailies published from this district. They 
are the Dinavartha published from Palghat town and the 
Swadesi published from Shoranur. These two dailies are 
published in Malayalam. The Dinavartha was started in 
1964. It has got a circulation of 2,000 copies. The circula¬ 
tion of Swadesi is not available. However these dailies do 
not command any respectable circulation in the district. 

It is difficult to state the total circulation of each of the 
dailies due to the daily variation in circulation. Coming to 
weeklies, iortnightlies, magazines and other periodical publi¬ 
cations, the district has not produced any outstanding 
contribution. 

Among the dailies in common circulation in the district 
are mainly those published from outside. The available details 
show that the Mathrubhoomi, the Deshabhimani, the Chandrika, 
the Malayala Manorama. are among the best circulated. The 


details regarding some 

of these 

dailies ate 

given below; 

J\fanu of tin daily 

Plact of 
publication 

Total 

circulation 

Circulation 
in the 
district 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

The Mathrubhoomi 

Calicut 

232,432 

21,628 

The Malayala Manorama 

Kottayam 

260,147 

13,435 

The Chandrika 

Calicut 

NA 

NA 

The Deshabhimani 

Calicut 

NA 

NA 

The Janayugoro 

Calicut 

NA 

NA 

The Indian Express 

Madura 

NA 

NA 

The Hindu 

Madras 

NA 

NA 

The daily newspapers in Malayalam are famous for the 


fearless and free criticism of governmental and other public 
activities, useful suggestions for enhancing the efficiency of 
administration and attractive display of national and interna¬ 
tional news and views. They very often show a partisan 
interest in the display of local news. However it is felt that 
this is inevitable in the present context of political develop¬ 
ment in the State. Commendable service is also done by them 
to enrich the Malayalam vocabulary by way of coming new 
words and phrases. 

No English daily is published from the district. The 
common English dailies in general circulation are The Indian 
Express, The Hindu, The Madras Mail, and The Times of India. 
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A lot of magazines used to appear at regular intervals 
but most of them cease publications after a short period. The 
most popular weekly in the district is the Mathrubhoomi, 
next comes the Deshahhimani, then the Malayala Manorama, 
then the Navayugom and then the Janayugom. The Kerala 
Sandesham published by Government of Kerala, the Labour 
Gazette published by the department of labour, the Kerala 
Karshakan published by the department of agriculture, the 
Panchayat Raj published by the department of panchayats are 
the important publications of the Government which have a 
good circulation in the district. 

The monthlies published from the district are Kingini, 
started in 1966, the Samvidhanam started in 1968 the Vidhya~ 
lay am started in 1969, all from Palghat town and the 
Santhisudha from Olavakkot. The first three magazines from 
Palghat town have each a circulation of 1,000, 2,500 and 5,000 
copies respectively. 

Besides the above, annuals are published by the colleges 
and other educational and cultural associations of the district. 
The most important among them are the Government Victoria 
College Annual, Palghat, Mercy Chronicle from Mercy 
College, Palghat, N.S.S. College of Engineering, Palghat and 
Government College, Chittur. 


VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICE ORGANISATIONS 

A large number of voluntary social service organisations 
are functioning in the Palghat district. The activities of some 
of the most important of these organisations are described 
below; 

1. Sri Ramakrishna Nirmalananda Mandalam, Ottapalam: 

The organisation is primarily and mainly a religious service 
organisation. The objects of the association include the 
carrying on of the religious, charitable and philanthropic 
activities started by Srimat Swamy Nirmalanahdaji, a direct 
disciple of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. The association 
has practically confined itself to religious work. The 
maintenance of the asramam founded by or in the name of 
Swami Nirmalanandaji and catering to religious needs of the 
devotees of this aaramam are the main work of this religious 
body. The mandalam has six asramams under it, one in the 
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Palghat district, two in Ernakulam, Puthukkad and 3 in 
Haripad, Muttom and Kayamkulam. Each asramam manage 
its own aifairs with what little property or income it has. The 
mandalam exercises only a general supervision on the 
charitable and philanthropical side. Most of the asramams give 
free medical aid. The homoeo dispensary which was started 
and maintained by the asramam at S.R.K. Nagar, Ottapalam 
has been taken over by the Kerala Government and it is no»v 
being run by the Government in the buildmg donated by the 
asramam. 

2. Bharat Sevak Samaj, Palghat: 

It is now about 20 years since the Bharat Sevak Samaj 
started its activities in the Palghat district. In the beginning 
the B.S.S. workers were concentrating on the formation of the 
village unit and the conduct of work camps, for students and 
youths. Now the samaj has under it a lokakarya kshetra at 
Agathethara and another at Andathode, ten mahila samajams 
fifteen nursery schools, one consumer co-operative store and 
twelve sports and arts clubs. In the lokakarya kshetra (rural 
development project) was started in the year 1960 by the 
Planning Commission under the public co-operation scheme 
at Akathethara. Later on this kshetra was shifted to Parli 
where it now functions. The second kshetra started by the 
Kerala Government is located at Andathode. The activities 
of the lokakarya kshetra are mainly confined to the promotion 
agriculture, animal husbandry, social education, women and 
children welfare, health and sanitation. The mahila samajavi 
under the B.S.S. are interested in conducting dance classes, 
tailoring classes and such other activities. The B.S.S. workers 
are actively associating in the starting of co-operatives 
and the consumer store run by them is an outstanding example. 
The plan information centres functioning under the B.S.S. 
are disseminating information regarding plan programme 
among the public by conducting drama, film shows, 
kathayrasangam etc., besides publishing posters, charts and 
seminars. Of late the B.S.S. are organising family planning 
camps and seminars. Another important function of the 
B.S.S. is the mobilisation of voluntary social labour. Sramadan 
work, worth about Rs. 35 thousand has been done so far. 

There is a district committee for the samaj with a 
chairman at the top. Below there are block-level conveners 
and unit leaders. In each unit there are above fifteen to 
twenty members on an average. The members are expected 
to devote two hours every week for national building acti¬ 
vities through the B.S.S. There are forty-seven village units 
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with about 750 members. B.S.S. joins with panchayats, blocks 
and other local institutions in implementing the programme. 

Other voluntary aocial service organisations: 

The following are some of the other outstanding voluntary 
social service institutions in the district. These institutions 
are aided by the Kerala State social welfare advisory board. 
They are: 

1. Gandhi smaraka grama seva kendram, Mangalam, 

Anjumoorthy. 

2. Ottapalam mahila samajam, Ottapalam. 

3. Skippo committee, Ottapalam. 

4. Lakkidi mahila samajam, Lakkidi. 

5. Sreekrishnapuram mahila samajam, Perumangode. 

6. Ambika nursery school, Akathethara. 

7. Karimpuzha deseeya mahila samajam, Karimpuzha. 

8. Mahila samajam, Puthiyamkam, Perinkulam. 

9. Mahila samajam, Pattancherry. 

10. Ayyappankavu mahila samajam, Nanniode P.O., 

Chittur taluk. 

11. Kozhinjampara mahila samajam, Kozhinjampara. 

12. Nallepilly mahila samajam, Nalleppilly. 

A list of 73 social welfare organisations and agencies 
working at various levels in the district taken from the 
directory of voluntary social welfare organisations and agencies, 
Kerala State compiled by the department of social welfare is 
given as Appendix II. 
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Total Jeo. of Contesting 
M- of electors parties 
electors who 


Valid votes Name 

polled for of the 

each of the successjvl party 





voted 

parties 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) (7) 

1. Andktfaode 

1957 

62,576 

55,174 

I.N.C. 

C.P.I. 

Ind. 

12,495 

14,229 C.P.I. 

8,450 


1960 

62,418 

52,572 

M.L. 

C.P.I. 

J.S. 

26,615 

22,621 M.L. 

2,267 


1965 

61,583 

41,651 

Communist (M) 
M.L. 

I.N.C. 

17,875 

16,582 Communist 
(M) 

6,287 

2. Kuzhklm»nnam 

1957 

57,598 

34,126 

I N.C. 

Ind. 

14,689 

19,437 Independant 


1960 

57,850 

46,950 

C.P.I. 

I.N.C. 

Ind. 

28,817 

17,785 C.P.I. 

34a 


1965 

68,826 

38,561 

S.S.P. 

LN.C. 

C.P.I. 

23,477 

•12,021 S.S.P. 

1,872 


1967 

68,026 

36,724 

S.S.P. 

LN.C. 

Ind. 

19,138 

11,452 S.S.P. 

2,552 


1970 

80.104 

54,145 

Communist (M) 
R.S.P. 

Ind. 

31,784 

16,230 Communist, 
(M) 

1,637 

S. Alathur 

1957 

62,412 

34,808 

C.P.I. 

LN.C. 

Ind. 

19,203 

13,317 C.P.I. 

2,288 


1960 

63,459 

54,120 

C.P I. 

I.N.C. 

31,159 

21,935 C.P.I. 


1965 

65,414 

42,125 

Communist (M) 

I.N.C. 

CP.l. 

M.L. 

26,328 Communist 
(M) 

12,472 

2,037 

1,288 


1967 

65,006 

41,262 

Communist (M) 

I.N.C. 

25,467 Communist 
(M) 

13,630 


1970 

81,287 

56,790 

Communift (M) 

LN.C. 

LN.C. 

34,198 Communist 
• (M) 

17,773 

3,484 

9 

4. Chittur (Double 
Member) 

1957 

107,174 

111,234 

I.N.C. (S.C.) 

C.P.I. 

I.N.C. 

P.S.P. 

(S.C.) 

C.P.I. 

22,062 I.N.C. 
(S.C.) 

23,095 

18,317 

15,658 

20,480 

10,722 
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Abm# of th$ 

Year 

Total 

No. of 

Contesting Valid cotes Name 

const itutncy 


No. of 

lltCtOTS 

partus 

polledfor of the 



tltCtOfS 

who 

each of the successful part' 




voted 


parties 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) (7) 


1960 

114,078 

176,050 C.P.I. 

48,241 C.P.I. 





C.P.I. 

48,156 C.P.I.1 





(S.C.) 

(S.C.) 





I.N.C. 

40,028 





(S.C.) 






P.S.P. 

39,625 

(Single Member) 

1965 

67,325 


S.S.P. 

24,630 




I.N.C, 

17,100 





C.P.I. 

2,304 


1967 

66,901 

44,721 

S.S.P. 

23,985 S.S.P. 





I.N.C. 

17,174 


1970 

79,674 

57,671 

S.S.P. 

24,575 S.S.P. 





I.N.C. (O) 

13,152 





Ind. 

18,739 

Elapully 

1957 

59,232 

28,328 

CP.I. 

16,768 C.P.I. 




I.N.C. 

11,560 


I960 

53,356 

44,041 

C.P.I. 

24,958 C.P.I. 





I.N.C. 

18,119 


1965 

66,496 

46,364 

Communist (M) 

27,836 Communist 





I.N.C. 

13,484 (M) 





Ind. 

3,644 

Malampuxha 

1967 

65,733 

41,252 

Communist (M) 

27,454 Communist 




I.N.C. 

11,585 (M) 


1970 

81,446 

58,626 

Communist (M) 

38,353 Communist 





Ind. 

18.805 (M) 

Palghat 

1957 

59,314 

35,179 

I.N.C. 

14,873 I.N.C. 




C.P.I. 

14,248 





Ind. 

6,058 


1960 

64,542 

52,048 

I.N.C. 

26,546 





C.P.I. 

24,788 


1965 

65,960 

43,688 

Communist (M) 

17,747 Communist 


I.N.C. 

C.P.I. 

Swathantbra 

^a»a«angb 


13,260 (M) 

2.2S1 

5,279 

2,879 

1,388 


69,273 47,627 Communist (M) 24.627 
I.N.C. 14,996 

Janaiangh 4,649 

Swathanthra 1,222 


82,903 58,104 Communist (M) 23,113 
I.N.C. 17,653 

Janasangh 15,646. 

Ind. 656 


8. Parli 


1957 57,555 35,623 C.P.I. 

I.N.C. 


21 627 C.P.I, 
13,996 
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Nam of tho 
conitituenecy 

Tear 

Total 
No. of 
iltcturs 

No. of 
tleclors 
who 
voted 

Coutesting Valid votes Name 

patties polled for of the 

each of the successful party 
parties 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) (7) 


1960 

63,957 

51,536 

C.P.I. 

33,605 C.P.I. 

In the reallocation 
of area* in 1965 
tbii Conatituency 
became extinct. 




I.N.C. 

16,545 

9.7 Mannarghat 

1957 

61,805 

30,262 

C.P.I. 

I.N.C. 

Ind. 

13 375 C.P.I. 

9,665 

7,2^2 


1960 

60,804 

46,273 

C.P.I. 

P.S.P. 

Ind. 

25,060 C.P.I. 

18,949 

799 


1965 

NA 

32,228 

Communiit (M) 

C.P.I. 

I.N.C. 

K.C. 

16,099 Communist 
(M) 

8,608 

7,503 

686 


1967 


33,256 

Communiit (M) 

I.N.C. 

Ind. 

20,504 Communiit 
(M) 

8,608 

2,316 


1970 

70,907 

49,186 

K.S.P. 

C.P.I. 

I.N.C. (O) 
C.R.P. 

23.633 K.S.P. 

19,802 

3,254 

1,416 

10. Ottapalam 

1957 

58,459 

31,405 

C.P.I. 

I.N.C. 

16,157 C.P.I. 

15,248 


1960 

54,942 

43,995 

C.P.I. 

P.S.P. 

24,741 C.P.I. 

18,118 


1965 

62,561 


Communist (M) 

I.N.C. 

C.P.I. 

K.C. 

20,802 Communist 
(M) 

12,560 

2.219 

4,183 


1967 

62,097 

36,085 

Co-ninunist (M) 
I.N.C. 

21,086 Communist 
(M) 

13,123 


1970 

75,669 

45,408 

Communist (M) 
I.N.C. 

Ind. 

22,056 Communiit 
(M) 

19.187 

3,535 

11. Pattambi 

1957 

59,558 

32,772 

C.P.I. 

I.N.C. 

Ind. 

17,447 C.P.I. 

9,793 

5,482 


1960 

58,822 

46,371 

C.P.I. 

I.N.C. 

26,478 C.P.I. 

19,156 


1965 

63,050 

44,323 

Communist (M) 

19,992 Communist 
(M) 

12,213 

7,821 





C.P.I. 

I.N.C. 
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p/'ame of the 

rear 

Total 

No. of 

Contesting 

constituency 


No. of 
electors 

electors 

who 

voted 

parties 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


1967 62,318 41,696 Conununut (M) 


Valid volts Nasn* 

polltd for of tha 

tack of iht sueetssful party 
parlits 

(6) (7) 

23,935 Communiit 
(M) 

11,838 
4,231 


Aiw Coiuiilutncits 
since 1965 

12. Sreckrishna- 
puram 


1970 75,672 


1965 67,412 


I.N.C. 

Janatangh 

53,327 Communist (M) 27,851 Cominunist 

(M) 

C.P.I, 24,419 

Cong. (L) 2,219 


31,824 Communist (M) 16,571 Communist 

(M) 

I.N.C. 9,663 

C.P.I. 4,581 

Ind. 1,009 



1967 

56,666 

30,120 

Communist (M) 

16,571 Communist 
(M) 

9,510 





I.N.C. 


1970 

65,861 

41,704 

Communist (Id) 

I.N.C. 

21,647 Communist 
(M) 

19,114 

13. Malampuaba 

1965 

66,496 

46,364 

Communiit (M) 

27,636 Communist 
(M) 

13,484 

3,644 





I.N.C, 

Ind. 


1967 

65,733 

41,252 

Communist (M) 

27,454 Communist 
(M) 





I.N.C. 

11,585 


1970 

81,446 

58,626 

Communist (M) 

38,353 Communiit 
(M) 

18,505 





Ind. 

14. Kollengode 

1965 

66,342 

43,351 

Communist (M) 

22,749 Communist 
(M) 

13,274 

2,431 

3,027 





I.N.C. 

C.P.I. 

Ind. 


1967 

66,001 

40,W5 

Communist (M) 

I.N.C. 

Swatbanthra 

Ind. 

19,779 Communiit 
(M) 

14,370 

2,405 

1,535 


1970 

78,224 

54,014 

Communist (M) 

Cong. (R) 

Cong. (L) 
D.M.K. 

29,826 Communist 
(M) 

16,357 

4,475 

3,356 


I.N.C.= Indian National CJongress K.s.i'.=Kevoiutionary aociaiist i'arty 
C.P.I.—Communist Party of India K.S.V. —Kerala Socialist Party 
Com. (M) »= Communist Party of India (Marxist) L S. -Janaianjrb 
Swant —Swathanthra Party C.R.P.—Communist Revolutionary 

Party. 


3/11—39 
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APPENDIX II 

List of voluntary social welfare organisations and agencies 

1. Akathethara mahila samajam (Akalhethara 

panchayat, Palghat block). 

2. All India womens conference (Palghat branch) 

Palghat (Palghat municipality). 

3. All India womens conference, Vadavanur (Vad'avanur 

panchayat, Kollengode block). 

4. Ambalapara mahila samajam (Ambalappara 

panchayat, Ottapalam block). 

5. Ananganadi mahila samajam (Ananganadi panchayat, 

Ottappalam block). 

6. Arakkurissi mahila samajam (Mannarghat panchayat, 

Mannarghat block). 

7. Ayyappankavu mahila samajam, Ayyappankavu 

(Perumattil panchayat, Chittur block). 

8. Beggar home, Palghat (Palghat municipality). 

9. B.S.S. loka karya kshetra, Parali (Palghat block). 

10. B.S.S. mahila samajam, Kallekulangara (Akathethara 

panchayat, Palghat block). 

11. B.S.S. mahila samajam, Sreekrishapuram (Sree- 

krishnapuram panchayat, Sreekrishnapuram block). 

12. Chalavara mahila samajam (Chalavara panchayat, 

Ottappalam block). 

13. Chalissery mahila samajam, (Chalissery panchayat, 

Trithala block). 

14. Chathanoor mahila samajam, Chathanoor (Thirumit- 

tacode panchayat, Trithala block). 

15. Chembra mahila samajam, Chembra P. O. (Thir- 

uvengapuram panchayat, Pattambi block). 

16. Cherplassery mahila samajam, (Cherplassery 

panchayat, Sreekrishnapuram block). 

17. Chethalur mahila samajam, Chethalur (Thachanat- 

tukara panchayat, Mannarghat block), 

18. Chundampatla mahila samajam, (Kulukaloor 

panchayat, Pattambi block). 

19. Deseeya mahila samajam, Karimpuzha (Karimpuzha 

panchayat, Sreekrishnapuram block). 

20. Edathanattukara orphanage, Kidayathode (Alanaloore 

panchayat, Mannarghat block). 
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21. Elambulassery mahila samajam (Karimpuzha 

panchayat, Sreekrishnapuram block). 

22. Elavancherry mahila samajam (Elavancherry 

panchayat, Kollengode block). 

23. Gandhi seva sadan, Perur (Lakkidi-Perur panchayat, 

Ottappalam block). 

24. Gandhi smaraka gramaseva kendram, Mangalam 

(Vadakkancherry panchayat, Alathur block). 

25. Guild of service (district branch) & children’s home, 

Palghal (Palghat municipality). 

26. Indian Red Cross Society (district branch, Palghat) 

(Palghat municipality). 

27. Janatha mahila samajam, Kappur P.O. (Kappur 

panchayat, Trithala block). 

28. Kadampazhipuram mahila samajam (Kadampazhi- 

puram panchayat, Sreekrishnapuram block). 

29. Kalladicode mahila samajam, Kalladicode P. O. 

(Karimba panchayat, Mannarghat block). 

30. Kasturba balika sathan, Ottappalam (Ottappalam 

panchayat, Ottappalam block). 

31. Kasturba grama seva kendram, Chunangad. 

32. Kasturba grama seva kendram, Manjalloor. 

33. Kattukulam vanitha samajam, Kattukulam (Sree¬ 

krishnapuram panchayat, Sreekrishnapuram block). 

34. Kavalappala mahila samajam (Kavalapala panchayat, 

Ottappalam block). 

35. Kollengode womens industrial co-operative society 

(Kollengode panchayat, Kollengode block). 

36. Kongad mahila samajam (Kongad panchayat, Palghat 

block). 

37. Kottai mahila samajam (Kottai panchayat; Coyalman- 

nam block). 

38. Kozhinjampara mahila samajam (Kozhinjampara 

panchayat, Chittur block). 

39. Lakkidi mahila samajam (Lakkidi-Perur panchayat, 

Ottappalam block). 

40. Lions club of Palghat, 28 Chandranagar, Palghat-? 

(Palghat municipality). 

41. Makkal manamakkeezh mandiram, Puthur (Attappadi 

panchayat, Attappadi block). 

3/11—39a 
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42. Mannur mahila samajam (Marmur panchayat, Palghat 

block). 

43. Mookuthala mahila samajam (Nannamukku pan¬ 

chayat, Pattambi block). 

44. Muthuthala mahila samajam (Muthuthala panchayat, 

Pattambi block). 

45. Nagalassery mahila samajam (Nagalasserry pan¬ 

chayat, Trithala block). 

46. Nalleppilly mahila samajam (Nalleppilly panchayat, 

Chittur block). 

47. Neelippara mahila samajam (Vadakarapathi pan¬ 

chayat, Chittur block). 

48. Nellaya mahila samajam (Nellaya panchayat, 

Pattambi block). 

49. Onkaloor mahila samajam (Onkaloor panchayat, 

Pattambi block). 

50. Ottappalam mahila samajam (Ottappalam panchayat, 

Ottappalam block). 

51. Padmavathy anadhamandiram, Kavalpadi. 

52. Pottencherry mahila samajam (Pottencherry pan¬ 

chayat). 

53. Peringottukurissi mahila samajam (Peringottukurissi 

panchayat, Coyalmannam block). 

54. Perumamcode vanitha samajam (Sreekrishnapuram 

panchayat, Sreekrishnapuram block). 

55. Perur mahila samajam (Lakkidi-Perur panchayat, 

Ottappalam block). 

56. Pothundy mahila samajam (Nemmara panchayat, 

Nemmara block). 

57. Pottassery mahila samajam (Pottassery panchayat, 

Mannarghat block). 

58. Pulappatta mahila samajam (Kadampazhipuram 

panchayat, Sreekrishnapuram block). 

59. Puthiyangom mahila samajam (Alathur panchayat, 

Alathur block). 

60. Puthupariaram mahila samajam (Puthupariaram 

panchayat, Palghat block). 

61. Shoranur mahila samajam (Shoranur panchayat, 

Pattambi block). 

62. Skippo committee, Ottappalam (Ottappalam pan¬ 
chayat, Ottappalam block). 
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63. St. Titas orphanage, Palghat (Palghat municipality). 

64. Thachanattukara mahila samajam, Nattukal P. O 

(Thachanattukara panchayat, Mannarghat block). 

65. Thadukacherry mahila samajam (Keralassery pan¬ 

chayat, Palghat block). 

66. Thiruvazhiyad samajam (Ayilur panchayat, Nemmara 

block). 

67. Thiruvegapuram mahila samajam (Thiruvegapuram 

panchayat, Pattambi block). 

68. Thrikkideri mahila samajam (Thrikkideri panchayat, 

Sreekrishnapuram block). 

69. Vallapuzha mahila samajam (Vallapuzha panchayat, 

Pattambi block). 

70. Vadanakurissi mahila samajam (Onkallur panchayat, 

Pattambi block). 

71. Veeramangalam mahila samajam (Veeramangalam 

panchayat, Sreekrishnapuram block). 

72. Vellinezhi mahila samajam (Vellinezhi panchayat, 

Sreekrishnapuram block). 

73. y.W.C.A., Palghat (Palghat municipality). 






CHAPTER XIX 
PLACES OF INTEREST 


Alathur: 

Alathur is situated thirteen miles south-west of Palghat. 
It is bounded on the north by the Palghat taluk, on the east 
by the Chittur taluk, on the south by the Mukundapuram 
taluk and on the west by Trichur and Talappally taluks. 

The area of the taluk is 572 square kilometres. The 
population comes to 295,762. It is believed that Alathur was 
one of the 64 gramams founded by Parasurama. The term 
Alathur is derived from ala' and 'ooru' which means the home 
of ala trees. In the immediate vicinity of Alathur lies the 
Velimala which is 366.37 metre high. In the middle of the 
hill there is a small cave. Some mud partition walls are also 
seen here. It is supposed that this hill was inhabited at one 
time. Higher up in the Velimala the remains of a temple are 
seen and adjacent to it there is a pond with a perennial flow 
of water. In the Mariyamma temple at Mangalam the Pongal 
festival is celebrated. It is accompanied by acrobatic feats 
with knives and chains and mangling of the bodies of the 
devotees. According to tradition, these feats are staged 
in order to propitiate the deity of Muthukumara Nainar. He 
was a man who put an end to his life by peeling of the flesh 
from his body (•)• In this taluk is situated the oldest and most 
famous of the Syrian Christian church. It is known as Malarkot 
FalU which is situated in the Vadakkethara amsom. It is 
said that Malarkot Palli was built by the earliest Syrian 
Christian settlers from Trichur towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. There is also a mosque and a roman 
catholic church here. The Sidhasramam here is held in high 
veneration. Brahmananda Sivayogikal who was the founder 
of Anandamadom started this asram. The asram has got 
many branches in Kerala. 

The town of Alathur is a small one. It is the taluk 
headquarters. It has got the government offices, law courts 
and schools which are found'in all the taluk headquarters. 

The chief crops grown in this taluk are rice and coconut. 

Attapadi: 

Attapadi is an extensive mountain valley above the crest 
of the ghat ranges. The numerous streamlets winding in and 


(1) Fairs and festivals of Kerala, p. 347. 1966. 
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out of the many hills of Bhavani river drain the whole valley. 
The valley sleeps in the background of the mystery-shrouued 
nature in its elemental grandeur. The Bhavani hows south 
from the Kundahs through dense forests a few miles, then 
above the Attappadi village turns north-east and flows through 
the valley to the boundary at Coimbatore to join ihe Siruvani. 
On the southern corner of the valley, there is a fall from a 
height of about 609.6 metre into a deep pool below. It is 
known as Muthikulam and considered with high superstitious 
awe by the local people. 

The population of the valley is overwhelmingly tribal with 
small section of settlers from Tamilnad especially from 
Coimbatore. The Irulas form the largest single group of 
tribal people. They live m hamlets. The largest hamlet of 
Irulas is Kadirampathy. There are about 80 families of Irulas 
living here. The Mudugas form the second largest group of 
tribals. The Kurumba tribes living here show distinct varia¬ 
tions from their counterparts in the Wynad region. The tamil 
settlers occupy the eastern portion of the valley. In other 
parts, there is a small sprinkling of rhalayalee settlers, the 
majority of which are Christians from Travancore area. The 
poor tribal people are simple and childlike in their habits and 
easily duped by settlers. They are in constant state of 
indebtedness to the settlers. 

The entire valley except the reserve forests belong to the 
Mannarghat Moopil Nair, the palat family and Eralpad Raja. 
The tribals and the settlers are either tenants of lessees of 
these jenmis. It is supposed that the tribals have the right to 
cultivate as much area as each can manage. They have to pay 
at the rate of 50 pies per head to the jenmi. But in practice 
they are heavily extracted by the kariasthans of the jenmies. 
In each hamlet a moopan or headman, bhandari or cashier and 
kuruthola or peon are appointed as the accepted leaders in each 
hamlet and it is only through these hamlet leaders that the 
tribals could be contacted. However this position is fast 
changing with the new land' legislations in the State. Ihe 
settlers here derive their rights through leases executed by 
these jenmies. Many of these people hold the land on the 
strength of mere money receipts which vary from annas two 
to rupees two per acre issued by the kariasthans of the jenmies. 
These settlers have really made large scale encroachments in 
this area. The land legislations of the State are designed to 
give fixity of tenure to these settlers. 

In addition, large blocks of land have been granted on 
lease to individuals and companies for plantation crops. The 
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most outstanding among them are the N.S.S. with 809.776 
hectares, the Bhavani Tea Producing Company with 809,372 
hectares and Kalladi Cheriya Kunhammed Saheb with 809.372 
hectares. 

The main subsidiary occupation of the tribals of Attappadi 
is the collection of minor forest produce from reserve and 
private forests. 

The land and the climate of Attappadi valley are so good 
that any crop may thrive there. The present forms of culti¬ 
vation are punam (kattukadu) and erkadu (ploughed land). The 
outstanding problem in Attappadi is that the tribal’s enjoy¬ 
ment of land is restricted by unauthorised leases entered into 
between the landlords and settlers. The tribals believe that 
the whole land belongs to them by birth-right. It is also true 
that these poor people who are in real possession of the land 
are evicted by settlers with the support of the jenmies. The 
only remedy seems to be to legally restrict the rights of the 
jenmis to lease the land in the valley. The problem of 
development of Attappadi valley is basically different from 
that of the rest of Kerala and government are devising now 
means of development by novel methods of cultivation, 
irrigation, rotation of crops, housing etc. 

Cherplasseri; 

Cherplasseri is an important place in Ottappalam taluk 
and situated at about 15 km. from Ottappalam. The remains 
of the fort of Kuthiravattathu Nair, the Zamorin’s most power¬ 
ful feudatory are yet seen here. The fort encloses a deep well 
and a bhagavathy temple. There is a place called Cherplasseri 
fort hill. It is said that troops were once stationed here to 
overawe the local muslims during the Malabar rebellion. It 
was once the seat of the Superintendent of Police, Malabar 
division and subsequently of the tahsildar, Nedunganad and 
finally of the Deputy Tahsildar. Walluvanad. Cherplasseri is 
a good trading centre also. 

Cberukode: 

Now sank into oblivion Cherukode was once one. of the 
strongest forts of Mysoreans. It is situated on Ramagiri hill. 
It is 11 km. south-west of Cherplasseri. There are still seen 
the remnants of walls, wells, and bastions here which remind 
one the past glory of Cherukode. In 1780 after the defeat of 
Makhdum Ali at Tirurangadi, the Mysoreans fell back on this 
fort. It was after defeating the Mysoreans here that 
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Col. Humberstone made it the base of this operations against 
Palghat. 

Chittur: 

Chittur is the south-eastern taluk of the district. It is 
bounded on the north by the Palghat taluk, on the east by the 
Pollachi taluk of Coimbatore district, on the south by the 
Mukundapuram taluk and on the west by the Alathur taluk. 
The entire taluk has got 3 villages. Situated in the middle 
of the Palghat gap the taluk has the same climatic and other 
meteorological aspects of the adjacent Coimbatore district of 
Tamilnad. Chitturpuzha, Nelliampathi and Parambikulam 
rivers take their origin from this taluk. The chief crops 
grown in the taluk are paddy, jowar, ragi, castor, groundnut 
and cotton. 

The taluk once belonged to the territory of the Palghat 
rajas. During this period the kongu army entered Chittur 
through Velanthavalam. But the army was defeated by the 
Nedumperayur with the help of Ernad, Valluvanad and 
Perumpadappu*. The taluk was ceded to the raja of Cochin 
for the assistance rendered by him in defending the eastern 
frontier of the gap against Kongu invaders. 

The name 'Chittur' came into being only recently. It 
was called the Naludesam to mean that it comprised of four 
desams or villages (Chittur, Nellepilli, Tattamangalam and 
Pattancheri). It is said that Tiruttil Acchan, the ancestors of 
the Chondath Mannadiar were the naduvazhi of Naludesam. 
The western portion of Naludesam was known in ancient days 
as Kodakaranad. The Kodakara Nair was ruling this nad in 
those days. Also there are even today some family names 
as Pattancheri Acchan which pinpoints to the old desavazhis 
of Naludesam. 

The name Chittur might have been derived from the fact 
that the portion of the Anamalai river which flows through 
this part is known by the name Chittar. Chittar might have 
got corrupted as Chittur and this seems to be the derivation 
of the name. 

Chittur can claim the distinction of being the seat of 
Thunchat Ezhuthachan the father of Malayalam literature. 
The Thunchat Acharyamadom here is said to have been founded 
by the great literary luminary during the last days of his 
life. Chittur-Thattamangalam is the headquarters of the taluk. 

* For details, see the chapter on History. 
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It is one of the two municipal towns of the district. The 
details of this municipality has already been dealt with in the 
chapter on local self government. The population of the town 
comes to 28,510. The literacy rate here is 57.74 per cent. It is 
the chief centre of the Tamil brahmins in the State. There are 
many gramams of these brahmins in the town. The other 
dominant castes are nairs, vellalas, and kaikolans. The public 
institutions in the town are the offices of tahsildar, the munsiff, 
the magistrate, the sub registrar, the sub inspector of police, 
the surgeon, etc. There is a first gi'ade arts and science college 
run by the government at Chittur. The nearest railway station 
is Palghat which is about 17 km. from Chittur. 

Coyaltnannam: 

It is a small trade centre having easy accessibility to 
Palghat lying about 10 kilometres west of it. The market is 
situated in the heart of the town on the side of the Palghal- 
Trichur main road. It is also the sub-ialuk headquarters of 
Alathur having the block office, the sub registry office, the 
police station and also a primary health centre. It is also 
well-known for the Coyalmannam vela, an important festival 
which is held on the fourth medam of every year. Elephants 
artistically caprisoned, panchavadyam, fireworks, etc. are the 
varieties of entertainment for the festival. Coyalmannam 
centre is also famous for its weekly market. Bullocks, and 
buffaloes coming from various parts especially from Tamilnad 
swell here on every Saturday for trade in Coyalmannam. 
It is also one of the important vegetable markets of the 
district. The total revenue the Coyalmannam panchayat derives 
by auctioning the right to collect taxes comes to Rs. 5,000 to 
6,000 per annum. 

Cheembrakulam: 

It is famous for the Aiappankavu situated here. The 
Aiappankavu festival falls on the atham day of vrischigom 
every year spreading over 2 full days. Elephants, panchamdya 
and other entertainments are the important items of the festival. 

Elavancherry: 

Situated 6 km. south-west of Kollengode is set under the 
grandeur of the picturesque sylvan settings of the western 
ghats, The temple here known as Sree Cherapuram Siva temple 
is a place of reverentil esteem by Hindus. The temple belongs 
to the Kollengode royal house. The deity of the temple (Siva) 
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is said to be self-born or swayambhov. The spacious chutt- 
ambalam, the huge gate towers, long and spacious entrance 
halls, the exquisite adytum, the attractive idols of Mahavishnu, 
Ganapathy, Subramonia and Sasta are the distinctive marks 
of this temple. The panchagavyam of this temple is said to be 
an effective recipe for chronic diseases. A very interesting 
story is current on the effect of panchagavyam. An Ezhava 
devotee who was a leper and had sores all over his body 
swallowed the panchagavyam and was miraculously cured of 
his disease. The construction of the temple is attributed to 
Mootha Chetty, the Kollengode Raja’s chief executive who got 
cured of his chronic stomach ache the moment he undertook 
to build the temple to consecrate the Sivalinga. Sivarathri is 
the most important festival in this temple. Multitudes of 
people throng to the temple on the day to participate in the 
festival. 

Elambulassery: 

Elambulassery is a place in Karimpuzha II village that 
comes under Ottapalam taluk. Though left in oblivion this 
locality had a unchequered history of a long fight against the 
English East India Company from the time of its inception in 
Malabar. Elambulassery occurs very often in the English 
records and correspondence of the last decade of the 18th 
century owing to the strong opposition given to the East India 
Company by its local chieftain Unni Moosa Mooppan. English 
records refer him as Unni Mootha and characterise him as a 
leader of jungle Mappillas. He was one of the moopans under 
the Mysorean government in Malabar. When Malabar was 
ceded to the English in 1792 with the defeat of Tipu Sultan, 
Unni Moosa turned a rebel and put up great fight against the 
new regime under the English East India Company. The fight 
started in the year 1972 itself. The new English government 
in Malabar felt the organised opposition of Unni Moosa very 
tightly and all the more it became a threat to the very exis¬ 
tence of the Company when in the north of Malabar Pazhassi 
Raja also started the heroic struggle against the English. The 
two leaders one from south Malabar and the other from the 
north combined together with the avowed intention of expel¬ 
ling the English from the Malabar coast and fought jointly. 
It is reported that Unni Moosa fell dead in the battle field in 
the thick forest of Wynad in 1802 after giving a continuous 
and heroic fight for more than a decade. Thus Elambulassery 
was under him for all these years and he had fortified houses 
and palaces of strong defence the remnants of which are still 
seen in this small place. 
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This place under the Karimpuzha panchayat has a total 
population of 3,586 with 1,689 males and 1,897 females and 
475 Scheduled Castes. Occupational houses in this area are 
619 and households 622. Literacy rate is quite higher than 
the district percentage. Out of the total persons of 3,386, 
1,616 are literate or educated. The males exceeds in number 
with 834 in literacy. Females arc only 782. The place which 
is not so important now a glorious history behind it. 
behind it. 


Kakkayur: 

This place is near Koduvayur in Chittur taluk. Lying in 
picturesque surroundings of hillocks and vast expanse of green 
fields, the village is important for the utsavam in the Siva 
temple and Athapataharam in the Kothamala temple, 
Kothamala is a hillock situated at an elevation of 152.40 metre 
above sea level. A flight of steps cut out of stone takes one 
to the top of the hill where remnants of two temples are still 
extent. It is believed that in ancient past, on the Atham day- 
in Kumbhom some of the local chieftains killed one Kurur 
Nambidi, the trustee of the temple and confiscated all his pro¬ 
perties. The place names nearby such as Thachamkod, 
Konnarkilumbu, Rudhirathulli lend support to this incident. 
The function called Athapatharam is considered as an act of 
expiation, of the sin of the murder of the Kurur Nambidi. 

Kannambra: 

Kannambra is another place famous for the vela festival. 
It is celebrated on the second week of Edavam. As usual 
elephants, panchavadya, fireworks, etc. are the important items 
of the festival. 


Kanniambram: 

This village situated in Ottappalam taluk is famous for the 
Kilikulangara Bhagavathi temple. The deity of the temple is 
Killi Moorthi. It is suppo.sed to be a powerful goddess. Poorani 
is the important festival in this temple. It is celebrated in 
the month of Medom every year. The display of various 
musical performances, proceission led by caparisoned elephants 
and pyrotechnics are the important items of this festival. The 
inauguration of this festival commences with Koothu. The 
annual ceremony attracts ten to twelve thousand people every 
year. 
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Karimpuzha: 

Karimpuzha is situated 13 km. from Mannarghat. The place 
is the abode of the Eralppad or second raja of the Zamorin’s 
family. There is a well-known temple dedicated to Sree Rama 
attached to the palace of the Eralppad. The clothes woven by 
the Tamil Chetties of the locality have got wide reputation. 
Nannangadis (sepulchural urns) have been discovered near 
Karimpuzha. It is said that Thunchat Ezhuthachan lived here 
for some time. 

KavaUppnra: 

Kavalappara is situated equidistant from Shoranur and 
Vaniankulam in Pattambi. The place is known after the name 
of Kavalappara Moopil Nair who owns vast and unlimited 
estates in Malabar. Tradition ascribes the acquisition of these 
estates by Moopil Nair at the time of the departure of the 
legendary Cheraman Perumal who left for Mecca. The 
legendary Perumal distributed all his territories to his asso¬ 
ciates and was left with a block of 31.079 square kilometres in 
Nedunganad. Nobody wanted the plot as it was full of rocks. 
The Nair gladly accepted the tract. Because it was all rock, 
the place was called 'kavalappara’ or false rock. The estates 
of the Nair lies in Palghat and adjacent taluks. The settlers 
from Travancore area have purchased large blocks of estates 
from the Moopil Nair. 

Kavasseri: 

This place in Alathur taluk is noted for the festival 
Kavassery Pooram. The festival takes place on Pooram day dur¬ 
ing Meenam every year. People from all parts of Malabar take 
part in the festival. Elephants decorated, panchavadya, fire- 
work.s, etc. add to the importance of the colourful ceremony. 

Kenampilly Mala: 

Kenampilly Mala is in Chittur village. There is a 
Subrahif.onia temple here. The place is important for a well 
that was dug in the rock on the mountain. Many persons used 
to come here to visit the well. The temple belongs to a private 
individual belonging to the house of Cherupala. 

Kodumbu: 

Kodumbu Subramonia temple is looked upon with reve¬ 
rential awe by the devotees. It is said that the temple was 
founded by Muthaliars from Tamilnad who were engaged in 
the business of weaving. It so happened that one Muthaliar 
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got a revelation at Kavil Manpetti from where he got the idol 
of the temple. The them and surasamharam festivals of this 
temple are important. 

Kolathur ; 

Kolathur occupies an important position in the historical 
map of Malabar. The place was the scene of the memorable 
outages of 1851 and 1873. The 94th regiment of the English 
was driven back during the outrages. The result was that the 
whole amsoms were fined Rs. 42,000. In the immediate vicinity 
of Kolathur is seen three rock-cut caves and a vattezhuthu 
inscription dated K.E. 934 (1759 A.D.) carved upon a rock. 
There is a fort called Palurkotta in Puzhakattiri amsom. But 
nothing is known of this fort. 

Kollengode: 

Kollengode is an important place in the Chittur taluk and 
situated about 19 km. south of Palghat. 

Kollengode was the seat of the Vengad Nambidi. The 
family of Vengad Nambidi claims descent from an ancient 
kshatriya king by name Vira Ravi. The name Ravi Varma 
Raja is even now affixed to the names of all the male members 
of the family. It is said that they ruled over eight amsoms in 
and around Kollengode. The territory in between Ishkku- 
mathi river and Gayathri river formed this territory. Tradi¬ 
tion assigns divinity to the origin of this royal house*. Tardi- 
tion has it that Hemagan the founder of this royal house was 
brought up in a kollakudil (blacksmith’s hut). The very deri¬ 
vation of the word Kollengode is also attributed to this tradi¬ 
tion. 


Even though architecturally unimportant Kollengode has 
the distinction of having too many temples. The most import¬ 
ant among them is the Kachamkurissi temple dedicated to 
Vishnu. This temple is believed to have been founded by a 
great saint named Kasyapa Prajapathi. It is probable that 
Kasyapa Prajapathi’s temple became Kachannukurissi in course 
of time. It is said that the Valiya Nambidi of Kollengode 
royal house was conferred certain special privileges by 
Parasurama, the mythical hero. Custom has it that all the 
Namboothiris of Malabar, Cochin and Travancore have to get 
from the seniormost member of the Vengad family the soma or 
moon plant, a skin of a black luck and a piece of wood known 
as "karinkalli” as a preliminary to the performance of a yagam 

• Details of the tradition are given in the chapter on History. 
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or sacrifice. This right was conferred on him as the repre¬ 
sentative of Gandharva and therefore strictly prohibited from 
walking barefooted. The Nambidi has the right to enter the 
srikovil of any temple without ‘punul or sacred thread and eat 
with Brahmins. At ten and 5 kilometres respectively from 
this temple on the Tenmala hills, there are two natural springs 
called the govinda thirtkam and sitakundu which are held in 
high veneration by the local people. It is believed that the 
puranic hero Rama created the sitakundu for the bathing needs 
of his consort Sita during their wanderings. Another mytho¬ 
logical hero Devendra is supposed to be the originator of the 
govinda tirtam. Another temple of importance is the 
Koottambalam dedicated to Subramonia. It is said that the 
name came into being from an old mud fort in the neighbour¬ 
hood the remains of which may be seen even to this day. In 
the Pirali Bhagavathi temple in the Payalur amsom is a stone 
platform. 

Kollengode has got a high school maintained by the Vengad 
royal house, a post office, a travellers bungalow, a panchayat 
office and many other institutions. The Kollengode panchayat 
is adjudged as one of the ideal panchayats of the district. But 
the importance of Kollengode rests mainly as an important 
trading centre of the district. There is considerable trade in 
paddy and timber with Coimbatore and Pollachi. The most 
important industries of the district are weaving, manufacture 
of grass mats and bell-metal work, 

Kottai: 

Kottai is famous for its weekly Friday market. Vegetables, 
dry fishes etc., are exhibited for wholesale and retail sales. 
Kottai market is situated on the Kottai—Peringottukurissi road. 
It is an important marketing centre for vegetables. This is 
an unregulated market which is under the control of the Kottai 
panchayat. The major portion of the vegetables is distributed 
and consumed in the locality and the rest is taken to Palghat 
market by head-loads as well as by cart where they are finally 
disposed off. 


Lakkidi: 

The place "Killi Kurissimangalam” in Lakkidi is a place 
of importance for the people of Kerala, for it is here that 
Kunjan Nambiar the father of ottam thullal of Malayalam 
literature was bom. 
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Malampuzha: 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has once described Malampuzha 
as "a temple of the modern age”. Even though basically it is 
an irrigation project, it is more a place of attraction. The 
glorious sight of the entire garden coming to life as it were 
with the switching on of the multicoloured flood-lights is for 
any one an unforgetable experience. This enchanting tourist 
resort is situated about 12 km. south from Palghat town. It 
is easily reached by road. People in large numbers visit the 
gardens every day. Against majestic backdrop of the moimtain 
range the artificial lake spreads like an azure carpet. The 
placid waters shimmering in the flood-light transforms the 
area into a dreamland. A majestic garden adorned with various 
statues and pavilions makes it an ideal spot for picnic. The 
glory of the numerous fountains and the illumination, the 
swimming pool, the diving board, the children’s park, the 
beautiful little zoo have made Malampuzha highly charming. 

The natural settings behind which the dam is situated 
lends lavish beauty to the dam. The blue mountains so beauti¬ 
fully set with silver lines of small waterfalls in them, from 
the foreshore boundary of the reservoir. The few small hil¬ 
locks peeping out the waters of the reservoir forming small 
green islands enchant the whole site. 

The beautiful garden below the dam is of immense tourists’ 
attraction. There are many terraces covered with deep green 
turf interlanced with many flower beds displaying a wide 
range of flowers. The artificial cascades and ponds with foun¬ 
tains of various types attract the eye. A children’s park with 
all amenities is also set in the idyllic circumstances. 

There is a bus stand just in front of the main gate. The 
pleasant swimming pool at one end of the garden built on 
modern lines with diving boards and an attractive bath house, 
add to the beauty of the parks. An information house is con¬ 
structed near the garden gate. There is also a motor boat 
which takes visitors around the lake. A first class tourist 
hotel is constructed on the top of a hill on the right flank of 
the dam. 

The beautiful lake studded with islands and surrounded 
by high mountains and the exquisite gardens with its flowers, 
fountains, statues and waterfalls, have combined to make the 
Malampuzha dam, a place of rare charm. It is indeed one of 
the mo.st beautiful tourist centres in the whole of Kerala. 

The project is attracting thousands of visitors and tourists 
from within and without. 

3/11-40 
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Mannarghat: 

Mannarghat lies 7 km. away from the foot of the Attappadi 
valley. The place is important from the point of view of 
timber trade. The timber extracted from Attappady forests 
is taken here and exported by road to Olavakkot. Here live.s 
the most powerful jenmi of Malabar, the Mannarghat Moopil 
Nair. He was once a feudatory of the Walluvanad Raja and 
the owner of the entire Attappadi valley. The chettis here 
thrive by buying and selling the produce taken to Mannarghat 
market by the aboriginals of Attappadi. At Nattukkal and 
Topanad and Thenkara are found Nannangadi Kudams or 
sepulchral urns. The place was an imi>ortant centre of 
Mappilla outrages. A junior college which was started here 
in 1967 by the Muslim educational society, is now a full fledged 
first grade college. 

Nellepilli : 

Nellepilli is about 5 km. north of Chittur. Like Chittur 
it is centre of Tamil Brahmins. They have got a large 
gramam here. Some of the big landlords of the Malabar area 
live in this village. In the Chiunanghi Bhagavathy temple 
in this village, pavakoothu is an important annual festival. 
The festival which lasts for 14 days begins on the second 
Friday following sivarathri, and ends on the fourteenth day 
with a colourful celebration. Pavakoothu having as its theme 
Kamba Ramayana is conducted daily at night from 11 o’ clock 
to 6 o’ clock in the morning next day in a specially erected 
shed in the temple called koothumadom. On all the 14 days, 
there is the performance of thayambaka, maddalom, kombu 
and kuzhal preceding the koothu. At 10 a.m. the people start 
to the k'oothumadom along with the crackle of the temple in 
procession headed by the elephant and with drums. The koothu 
starts as the procession reaching the koothumadom. Before the 
commencement of the koothu, ceremonies known as kootha- 
thenga and kummatti are held for two days. On the 
14th day, the final festival called koothu utsavam is conducted. 
Koothu starts and ends with the story of the pattabhisheka 
of Sree Rama. At dawn, there will be grand display of 
pyrotechnics. 


Nelliampathy; 

Nelliampathy lies 9 km. to the south of Nemmara and 
32.19 km. from Palghat. It has got great importance from 
economic, agricultural and hydro-electric i)oint of view. The 
Nelliampathy range varies in height from 467 metres to 15,172 
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metres above the sea level and consists of a chain of ridges 
cut of from one another by valleys. These valleys are abound in 
dark evergreen forests. The highest peak in the range is 
Nellikotta or Padagiri which is 15,232 metres high above sea 
level. The other high peaks of the range are Vellachimudi, 
Valiyavana, Mayanmudi and Valavanchan which are each over 
12,138 metres. The annual average rainfall here will come to 
47.244 mm. The temperature varies between 60°F in Decem¬ 
ber to 85°F in April, the mean temperature being 72°F. The 
forests of this range contain very valuable teak of extra¬ 
ordinary height and girth. The plateau was given for coffee 
growing in 1864. Here are located some of the best coffee 
plantations of the state. Nelliampathy has got a good ghat 
road which is about 37 km. in length from the foot of the 
ghats. The Nelliampathy range in its south-east course meets 
Parambikulam range. Its highest peak is Karimala gopuram 
about 14,410 metres high. But the average elevation of the 
range is less than that of Nelliampathy. The teak wood in this 
range is superior both in grain and in size to the produce of 
other forests in the state. In this range is situated the only 
orange farm in the state. It is located at an elevation of over 
10,620 metres. The details of the farm and the research 
station here are given in the chapter on agriculture. Other 
citrus fruits and high elevation crops like coffee, cardamom 
are also cultivated in this range 

Nelliampathy is a hill station. Therefore the climate is 
very cool in rainy months and otherwise equable during the 
rest of the year. The season and the rainfall are very congenial 
for the exclusive crops grown in this hill. 

The chief hill tribe of the range is kadars *. The deriva¬ 
tion of the name Nelliampathy is related to this tribe. It is 
said that the kadars had a hamlet or ’pothi’ near Nellikolam 
and in course of time combination of "Nelliampothi” might 
have led to the place name Nelliampathy. This range wa.s 
once conjointly shared by the Cochin rajas and Kollengode 
rajas. The range forms the southern boundary of the Palghat 
gap. It is the only break in the western ghats that facilitates 
easy intercommunication between Kerala and Tamilnad. The 
flora of these hills, though mostly similar to that found else¬ 
where in south India, is on the lower slopes clad with deciduous 
with outcrops of rock, at times covered with grass, at othc^rs 
bare and sometimes forming cliffs of considerable size. There, 
is no record of the year in which planting of coffee was begun 
but same title deeds granted by Cochin State were dated in 

• See the chapter on people. 

3/11—40a 
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the sixtees of the last century. Therefore it is safe to assume 
that planting began in that decade of the 19th century. 
Elephants, bison and sambhur stags were once seen in the 
forests of the Nellies. 

The Nellies with its evergreen and heavy forests and rough 
rocks and grass attract many a visitor from abroad. 

Nemmara: . 

Nemmara occupies a unique place in the cotton weaving 
industry of the district. It is situated 24.14 metres to the 
west of Chittur. The area of the town comes to 15.90 km. 
with a population of 12,897. There are 2,244 occupied resi¬ 
dential houses in this town in 1971. Nemmara was elevated 
to the position of a town in the census of 1911. More than 
75 per cent of the people are engaged in non-agricultural 
persuits. There are some gramams of Tamil Brahmins here. 
The local people of Vallangi and Nemmara conduct a festival 
on March (20th Meenam) every year. This is the famous 
Vallangi vela(*). The place has got a junior college owned by 
the Nair Service Society, a divisional forest office, a high school, 
sub-registrar’s office, a hospital, a panchayat office, a police 
station, a traveller’s bungalow, etc. It is a good trading centre 
also. 

Ottapalam: 

Ottapalam is the headquarters of the Ottapalam taluk. 
It is situated at about 36 km. west of Palghat. There are a 
good number of temples in the town. The Trikkangod temple 
near the town is one of the famous temples of the district. 
This temple dedicated to Sankaranarayana, is sacred both 
becau.se of Siva and Vishnu. The temple is resorted to by 
people afflicted by fits and devils. Another temple about four 
km. south-west of Ottapalam dedicated to Bhadrakali is 
also important. The main festival in this temple is pooram 
which begins on 1st Medam (April) and lasts for 12 days. 
Another temple which attracts thousands of devotees is the 
Chenakkathurkan which is al.so dedicated to Bhadrakali. The 
talapoli festival here is famous. Thousands of devotees ahso 
gather to see the nercha ceremony in the Ottapalam mosque. 
The purva kumbhom in the Sri Chargathur Aiappan kavu at 

(1) One of the striking features of the vela is the grand proce.sslon 
carrying the image of the Bhagavathy on the back of a richly 
lecked elephant. The villagers divide themselves into two 
groups and celebrate the vela in great enthusiasm each trying to 
excel the other in the performance. 
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Palappuram attracts many pilgrims. Another pooram festival 
is celebrated at Valiamkunnam Bhagavathi temple at Kadan- 
pazhurperoor vv^hich is also a festive occasion for many devotees. 

The Ottapalam area is perhaps the most prosperous part 
of the district. There are two colleges here, N.S.S. arts and 
science college and a training college. The Ottapalam high 
school can claim the position of one of the earliest educational 
institutions of the district. 

Olavakkot: 

Olavakkot lies km. away from Palghat town. Its 
importance lies in the fact that it is one of the major railway 
junctions of the southern railway. There is a major colony 
of railway employees here. In addition to it is the seat of 
the divisional forest officer and the industrial estate. In the 
industrial estate at Olavakkot, electrical switches, motors and 
other electrical equipments are manufactured. It is also an 
important trading centre for timber. The timber can easily 
be exported by rail from here. A promising cluster of small 
scale industries has come up in the industrial estate at 
Olavakkot and the impending construction of the major pre¬ 
cision instruments project of the government of India opens 
out new dimension for the future. 

Palappuram: 

Palappuram village of Ottappalam is important as a place 
of religious festival called Chinakkattu Bhagavathy temple 
pooram. A very rare and strange observance connected with 
this festival is not found elsewhere in Kerala. The festival 
celebrated on the makam cisterism in Kumbham every year 
begins with the local people in small batches proclaiming them¬ 
selves "Ayyayyo thachukollunne odi vare, vellom darinoo, 
moothram muthi kulichole” (alas! we are being beaten to 
death, please come immediately to our help, we are veiy 
thirsty, we will piss and drink the urine). The fact is that 
even if a person is beaten to death on this occasion, no body 
would go to his rescue. The legend attached to this strange 
observance is that once Sri Rama of Tiruvilwamala wanted 
his dependants Shri Aiappa and Chinakkathur Bhagavathy to 
go and ascertain some information regarding certain matters. 
But both of them spent their time by gossipping and hiding 
themselves in the interior parts of the dense forests. They 
did not turn up for a long time. Eventually Sree Rama him¬ 
self went out in search of them. He found them in the forest 
idling their time. He became angry and kicked down Sri 
Aiappa who fell rolling down the earth. Hence Aiappa of 
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that place was called 'kundil Aiappan’. When Sree Rama 
turned towards Chinakkathur Bhagavathy, she ran crying 
out, 'I am being beaten to death’. She crossed the Bharatha- 
puzha and took asylum in Palappuram. As a reminiscent of 
this event, the local people used to cry out as described above. 
A distinguishing feature of the utsavam is that for five con¬ 
secutive days throughout day and night, the oracle of the 
temple is taken out to the adjacent villages to collect offering 
from devotees. 

Palghat: 

Palghat town with a population of 95,788 and 26.60 sq. 
km. in area lies at the foot of the gigantic western ghats and 
on the western side of the Palghat gap. It is bounded on the 
north by the overflowing sacred Kalpathy river and on the 
south by the Kannadipuzha. The topography is varied, there 
being two pronounced valleys and a number of mounts. 
Blessed with natural bounties, the charm of Palghat is its 
sequestered residential amenity. The increasing strain of life 
in- towns due to conjestion, ever crowding and rush of traffic 
is not to be found in Palghat, set under the rural peace of cos¬ 
mopolitan life. The process of urbanisation has not destroyed 
the rustic elegance of this breezy mountain town. In this 
charming and idyllic town, one is buffetted by the dry and 
dusty wind of the day only to be palmed oft' by the cool breeze 
of the night. The town an epitome of three strands of culture, 
purely Kerala, purely Tamilian and a happy and harmonious 
synthesis of both, exhibits a remarkable and high spirit of 
resilience and toleration. The unique legendary history of 
Palghat points out to the origin of Palghat gap to Parasu 
Rama who cut the chasm in the ghats to make it possible to 
procure inhabitants for the land. 

The town is buried in historical obscurity, historians 
are not agreed on the veritable contention that once it formed 
part and parcel of the chera kingdom of the hoary past. Ins¬ 
criptions are replete with references to the varied contentions 
of many a dynasty of old to have a hold on this chafmy 
strategic town. Of prime historicity is the assertion of William 
Logan that'Palghat formed .part of the illustrious dominions 
of . the'great'Pallaya dynasty of Kanchipura. As evidence of 
his preittise the Allahabad pillar inscription of Harisena giving 
a very feudatory description of Samudragupta’s achievements 
of the fourth century A.D. is quoted as mentioning that he led 
an expedition to palakka in the south which is very well 
identified by some as Palghat. Whatever be the veracity of 
the assertion, it is certain that this town played a grand role 
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in the cultural history of south India from times out of mind. 
Situated on the eastern corner of Kerala bordering on the 
western frontiers of the Tamilnad, successive attempts were 
made from time to time by the Zamorin, the rulers of Mysore 
and Travancore to run over the place. The place was under 
the immediate control of Palghattusserry Sekharavarman royal 
house who ruled in many a capacity as the feudatory of the 
Zamorin, the Mysoreans and the British. The origin of this 
royal house is shrouded in obscurity. It is said that the royal 
house was having a seat at Mangathiri, now on the road from 
Sultanpet to Kalpathi. The place is known among the local 
people as Pazhayakotta. It was here that the ceremony of 
ariyittuvazhcha of Palghat Rajas were performed by Kuroor 
ISl amboothiripads. 

Historically the interest of the town centred in the fort 
here which dates back to 1766 A.D. Haider Ali built this fort 
with a view to facilitating easy communication between Coimba¬ 
tore and the west coast. In 1784 Palghatcherry is described 
by Colonel Fullerton as 'a place of the first strength in India’. 
Colonel Fullerton stormed the fort on November 15, 1784 after 
a siege lasting for eleven days. The English when evacuated 
their place was taken by the Zamorin’s troops. The Zamorin 
also abandoned Palghatcherry. In 1790 the fort which 
mounted 60 guns was finally recaptured by the British. 

There are many temples in Palghat. The most important 
is the Kalpathy temple dedicated to Siva. It is a low quad¬ 
rangular building on the banks of the river of the same name. 
The car festival or the retholsavam held in November every 
year is the biggest in the district and attracts about 20,000 
people. The inscription on a stone to the east of the temple 
records that it was built in 600 K.E. (1425) by Ittikombi raja 
of Palghat who endowed it with lands sowing over 4,000 paras 
of paddy. The car festival attracts many visitors. Of the 
other temples, the most interesting is a group of three to the 
north-east of Olavakkod railway station situated near the 
family house of the Palghat rajas. Of these two are dedi¬ 
cated to Siva and the third to Emur Bhagavathi, the family 
deity of the Palghat rajas known as Jala Durga. 

There is an ancient Jain temple at Jainamedu in the 
Vadakkanthara village of Palghat town, adjacent to the 
Kalpathi river bridge. It is, one of the very few Jainese 
temples now in Kerala. According to tradition one Inchanna 
Satur, head of the Jains built this temple about five hundred 
years ago for the Jain Sage Chandranathaswamy. One of the 
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decendants of Inchanna Satur still lives here. He performs 
the pooja and other ceremonies of the temple. 

The large Roman Catholic church in Palghat was built by 
Dr. Barden, Bishop of Coimbatore in 1862. The Basel Mission 
at Palghat was an out-station of Cannanore from 1853 till 1859 
when it became the headquarters of a missionery. 

In the cultural annals, the Government Victoria College 
plays an admirable role. It started its life in 1866 as a rate 
school and now it is one of the biggest government colleges 
of Kerala with nearly 2,000 students on its rolls. In addition 
there are two other colleges in the town, the N.S.S. engineer ¬ 
ing college and the Mercy college. Palghat town has got a 
long tradition in the held of music. Many a gem in the field 
have hailed from here. It is known as the home of Carnatic 
music. There is also a music academy. There are many high 
schools and U. P. and L. P. schools and a basic training school 
in the town. The offices of the D.E.O. and A.E.O. are situated 
in Palghat town. The literacy rate of the tov/Ti is 60.91 per 
cent according to 1971 census. 

In agriculture, Palghat has achieved vast progress. Tht 
office of the joint director of agriculture (package), the district 
agricultural office and connected agricultural wings of the 
department of agriculture are functioning with headquarters 
in Palghat town. 

The municipal affairs of the town have been already 
described at length in Chapter XII. The Palghat municipality 
has completed its life for hundred years as an institution in 
1966. The office of the collector is housed within the fort. 
The business part of the town lies about 5 km. to the south 
of the Olavakkot railway station where are situated the big 
bazaar or Chatturangapetta and Sultanpetta. At or near the 
bus stand the principal public buildings of the town—the rail¬ 
way station, the Roman Catholic church, the Victoria college, 
the music academy, the travellers’ bungalow, the hospital, the 
civil courts, the municipal office etc., are situated. Palghat 
town has achieved signal progress in the field of industry. A 
promising cluster of industries are functioning here. With 
the completion of the major precision instruments project of 
government of India in the proximity of Palghat town, this 
town can look forward to assure progress in the industrial field. 
The office of the district industries officer is also located in the 
Palghat town. 

Palghat town with the glory of the time honoured monu¬ 
ments and blessed with natural bounties is progressing with 
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great speed, in the post-independent plans of development to 
occupy a key position among the major towns of Kerala. 

Pallanchathanur, Mathur panchayat: 

This place is noted for the festival Theruvath mosque 
nercha. It takes place on the full moon day of Makaram 
every year in commensuration of Theruvath palli Avliya whose 
tomb is near the mosque. People from all over Palghat 
Trichur, Kozhikode and Malappuram districts and also from 
Tamilnad come over here to visit the tomb and also to take 
part in the festival. Bullock-carts from all over the place also 
come in procession to take part rn the festival. Decorated 
elephants, panchavadya, showy display of fireworks and other 
amusements add importance to the festival. 

Pattambi: 

Pattambi situated on the right arm of Bharathapuzha was 
the seat of ancient Sanskrit learning. It was the seat of 
Punnasseri Nambis who contributed substantially to Sanskrit 
literature and learning. One of the great scholars of the 
Nambi families Neelakanta Sarma who dedicated the best part 
of his life to the revival of Sanskrit education founded here 
in 1889 a Sanskrit college. It was later on taken by Govern¬ 
ment and named Sree Neelakanta Government Sanskrit 
college in memory of this great Sanskrit scholar. It is re- 
christianed the government Sanskrit college. All arts subjects 
are taught in the college. It is called Sanskrit college on the 
ground that admission are restricted to those students only 
who willingly option Sanskrit as their second language. It 
is the only college of its kind in Kerala. 

The earliest agricultural research station started in 1927 
in the erstwhile Malabar district is also located here about 
a mile from the railway station. The station has been up¬ 
graded quite recently as the central rice research station. 
Pattambi is even today a strong hold of Namboothiris who 
own vast areas of land in the state. 

Parur: 

This village in Ottapalam taluk is known the district over 
for the koothu thalapoli held in the ancient Bhagavathy temple 
of Akalur. The managing trustee of this temple is the Zamorin 
of Calicut. The local patrons are Mulanjur Nair and Elayanad 
Nair families. There are two festivals conducted in this temple 
every year. The first of these, the mandalavilakku is celebrated 
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for 41 days commencing from the first of Vrischigom and con¬ 
cluding with the festival of mandala thalapoli. The second 
occurs in the month of Meenam 17. The celebration begins on 
that day and lasts till the 10th of Medom. On the concluding 
day the koothu thalapoli festival is held. There is a flag staff 
of copper in this temple. 

Puthussery: 

Puthussery is situated on the road leading to Valayar from 
Palghat. It is famous for the Kurumba Bhagavathikavu. 
It is said that the deity of Kodungallur came here 
pleased with the pious devotion of the Ullattil Nair. It is 
incumbent that the utsavams in the adjacent temples should 
start only after the ceremony of Puthussery kath:r in this 
temple. The pyrotechnics connected with the utsavam in this 
temple is very famous. 

Shoranur: 

The southern railway has one of its most important rail¬ 
way stations here. It is located on the right bank of the 
famous Bharathapuzha. A large number of metal industries 
have sprung up here due to its ideal situation. Shoranur has 
one of the three Government Presses in the State. There is 
a 110 K.V. electrical station here. On the other side of the 
Bharathapuzha facing Shoranur is Cheruthuruthy the seat of 
Kerala kala mandalam. It was here the great poet Vallathoi 
Narayana Menon was born. Cheruthuruthy is intimately asso¬ 
ciated with the name and activities of this great literary lumi¬ 
nary of Kerala. 

Thenar!: 

Under the shade of the magnificent Palghat gap and the 
charming plains of Coimbatore lies this sacred village. 

The village has got the sacred Tenari lirthavi famed in 
legend as the waters of Ganges brought to the place by Sri 
Rama for his brother Lakshmana by the shot of an arrow to 
wash off the sin of the former. During the pregrinations 
towards Lanka, Lakshmana was tired of carrying his and his 
brother’s bows and arrows. He thought of throwing them 
away but soon repented. He confessed his sin to his brother 
Sri Rama and was ordered a bath in the Ganges water by the 
Rishis. Rama shot an arrow into the ground and waters from 
the Ganges bubbled up. The water is said to remain at the 
same level all the year round. A bath in this thirtham is 
considered as immersion in the Ganges water. This sacred 
spring was also called 'the Rama thirtham'. 
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Tritala: 

Tritala is situated about 26 km. east oi Ponnani. It is 
chiefly a trading centre. About 7 km. south of Tritala there 
are the ruined remnants of a large fort covered with a deep 
moat hewn out of laterite. It is on the Challisseri road. 
Even though some local people say that it was a fort of the 
Mysoreans, it is obvious that the fort was built much early 
than the Mysorean occupation. It is believed to have historical 
association with the old principality of Kuttanad. Historians 
are of the view that the fort was once the place of a forgotten 
Raja of Kuttanad and that it was once a large town. At about 
5 km, north-east of these ruins on the side of the Shoranur 
road is a small domed building. It is known as the katlU 
madam. It is in the form of a Hindu temple and built by 
granite slabs. On the road to Pudiyangadi is a tomb which is 
believed to be that of the Paraya Saint Pakkanar. On the 
same road is a temple supposed to be constructed by Vaman- 
cheri Namboothiri where he performed ninetynine aswayagams. 
There is also the famous Velliyam kallu nearby in the Mezhattur 
amsom from where stone for all the idols of Malabar temples 
are gathered. 

Vadakkancherry; 

It is a place of importance for trade. There are many 
rubber estates in and around this place and the products find 
a ready market here. There are two rubber ball companies 
working in this area. 

Walayar: 

Walayar is along the Palghat-Coimbatore road. It is 23 
kilometres away from Palghat town. This place is famous for 
the Walayar dam. It is constructed on the Walayar river. 
The dam irrigates about 3,237.488 hectares. Walayar is also 
the seat of the forest school where forest officials get their 
training in forestry and allied subjects. 
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